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OLD-FASHIONED  WINTERS. 


HAT  baa  liecome  of  them? 
Why  have  ^o  no  stinw  now- 
a-days  ?  Wby  is  the  Thames  never 
frozen  OTer?  Why  are  the  people 
never  loBt  m  snow-drifts 'i*  Why 
have  fikiites  become  as  pbsoloto  or 
m  njTich  things  of  the  post  m  stage- 
coflchea  ami  Jfiissian  IxxitsV  How 
is  it  that,  in  these  day  a,  we  import 
onr  ico  from  foreign  countries,  and 
sell  it  by  the  pound  like  tea  and 
sugar  ?  Grapes  ripened  by  the  fiun 
of  the  south  are  not  bo  very  mucli 
dearer  than  water  frozen  by  the  icy 
breath  of  the  North.  Tlio  confec- 
tioner sends  home  our  ice  in  a  pretty 
puil,  as  if  it  were  something  dainty 
and  precioufi.     There  are  children 

^0  can  walk  and  talk  among  us  here  in  England  who  never  saw  snow. 

Snofw,  in  hct,  has  gone  out  of  fashion.    I  can  well  remember  when  it  first 
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h^(/rvt  to  go  out  of  fashion.  It  ^vas 
about  twelve  yeai's  apro.  At  that 
time  I  had  Fome  hand  in  'getting 
up*  tlio  Christmas  NumK-r  of  an 
illustrated  paper,  1  wa,s  tremen- 
dously proud  of  being  so  ensraged, 
for  I  was  but  a  nitre  lad  in  my 
teens,  and  by  no  means  a  brilliant 
youth.  Neverthele*^.s  I  was  in- 
trusted with  the  writing  of  an  article 
about  Christmas,  and  my  general 
instructions  were  to  introduce  snow, 
icicles,  hollj'-lierrics,  mistletot*,  and 
robin  redbreasts.  And  1  Klieve  I 
did  introduce  them, — laid  them  on 
thick ;  and  at  least,  as  regards 
quantity,  gave  plenty  for  the  money. 
It  was  a  snowy  numlxjr  altogether. 
The  woodcuts  all  represented  snow 
soencs.  I  remember  there  was  a 
mail  coach  struggling  along  a  coun- 
try road  against  a  blinding  drift,  the 
ontsidcs  muffled  up  and  holding  their 
heads  down  to  catch  the  snow  on 
the  tops  of  their  hats ;  there  was  a 
deserted  street  several  feet  deep  in 
snow,  with  nobody  showing  but  a 
solitary  policeman,  all  the  rest  of 
the  community  Ixjing  supposed  to 
bo  indoors  sitting  round  the  blazing 
yule  log,  drinking  punch,  kissing 
under  the  mistletoe,  and  wishing 
each  other  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  new  year;  there  was  a  wood 
scene  with  footsteps  through  the 
snow,  and  a  single  robin  sitting  on 
a  bare  branch  in  the  foreground; 
there  was  a  lively  display  upon  the 
ice,  where  the  skaters  were  depicted 
in  all  the  familiar  attitudes  of  lean- 
ing forward  and  lifting  up  one  leg, 
and  of  poising  themselves  on  the 
Tery  centre  of  their  backs  with  their 
heels  in  the  air,  signifying  that  they 
had  come  to  grief;  there  were  boys 
snowballing ;  and  there  was  a  coun- 
try manor-house,  with  gleaming 
•windows,  in  which  a  friendly  party 
was  supposed  to  be  snowed  up,  and 
telling  firtories  to  each  other ;  there 
was  a  picturesque  boy  with  a  shovel 
and  a  broom,  ringing  a  bell,  and 
saying,  '  Clean  your  doorstep,  sir?' 
— in  fact,  there  waa  snow  in  all  our 
pictures  and  snow  in  all  our  arti- 
cles; and  I  at  least  felt  satisfied  that 
we  had  held  the  '  mirror  up  to  na- 
tpze '  as  it  ought  to  be  at  Christmas 
time. 
Tou  will  understand   that  this 


number  was  prepared  some  weeks 
beforehand.  Indeed,  I  Ix^lieve  the 
artist  had  set  to  work  on  'The 
iManor-houso  snowed  up,'  early  in 
July,  when  of  course  he  had  to  draw 
largely  upon  his  recollections  and 
bis  imagination.  The  articles,  too, 
were  all  finished  by  the  end  of  Xo- 
vemlxjr,  when  our  inspirations  were 
chiefly  derived  from  fog.  But  no 
doubt  it  would  como  all  right. 
Christmas  would  arrive,  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do,  wrapped  in 
his  mantle  of  snow;  and  all  that 
our  pens  and  pencils  had  depicted 
would  bo  highly  appropriate.  But 
no ;  just  as  if  to  spite  us  and  bring 
all  our  picturesque  labours  to 
nought,  Christmas  arrived  under  an 
umbrella,  with  a  drop  at  his  nose 
not  frozen.  Coaches  and  carriages 
instead  of  ruling  jmrallel  ruts  in  the 
soft  white  snow,  splashed  the  foot- 
passengers  with  mud;  no  living 
creature  stood  upon  one  leg  but  the 
miserable  fowl  seeking  shelter  from 
the  rain ;  if  any  one  i)resented  him- 
self with  his  heels  in  the  air,  it  was 
owing  to  the  greasy  mud  on  the 
pavement,  or  possibly  a  piece  of 
orange  peel.  Instead  of  the  pro- 
minent ware  in  the  shop  windows 
being  bxmdles  of  skates,  it  was  bun- 
dles of  umbrellas ;  if  the  lK)ys  in  the 
streets  pelted  each  other  it  was  with 
stones;  if  there  were  parties  at 
country  manor-houses,  half  the 
guests  were  laid  up  with  catarrh. 

People  came  and  stood  under  um- 
brellas looking  in  through  the  win- 
dow at  our  snow  pictures  and  smiled 
grimly.  It  certainly  was  very  pro- 
voking. "Who  could  believe  my  de- 
scription of  '  Snowbound  in  a  High- 
land Shieling  at  Yule,'  with  the 
streets  running  with  rivers- of  mud, 
and  the  thermometer  ten  degrees 
above  freezing  point?  They  could 
not  sympathise  with  it  at  any  rate. 
And  think  of  the  effort  I  had  made 
to  realize  the  scene !  Before  I  be- 
gan that  article  I  went  round  to  the 
wheelwright's  and  procured  a  large 
chump  of  wood  for  a  yule  log. 
Being  ready  to  begin  I  made  up  a 
blazing  fire  with  the  chiunp  on  the 
top;  drew  my  curtains  close,  tried 
to  imagine  that  the  fog  outside  was 
snow,  hung  up  before  me  a  view  of 
the  Alps,  and  began  to  write  with 
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the  servant  girl  blowing  through 
the  keyhole  to  g^ve  me  an  idea  of 
the  howling  wind.  And  all  for 
nothing. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  editor 
of  the  illustrated  i>aper  held  on  by 
his  belief  in  a  snowy  Ohristmas-di^ 
most  manfully;  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed so  often  that  he  was  &in  to 
giro  in  at  last  On  calling  us  toge- 
ther after  three  or  four  muddy 
Ohristmases,  he  said,  'We  must 
drop  the  snow,  boys ;  if  s  no  use ; 
it  only  makes  the  old  people  laugh 
and  puzzles  the  rising  generation 
altogether.'  I  rememb^  it  was  sug- 
gested by  a  yeiy  disgusted  contri- 
butor, that  the  best  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances  would  be 
to  go  in  and  abuse  Christmas.  It 
may  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  such  disappointing  and  depressing 
circumstances  that  the  late  Bobert 
firough  composed  his  famous  Christ- 
mas Carol,  of  which  I  remember 
this  Terse: — 

^    *  0h»  rest  yon,  xnciry  gentlcineiv 
Let  nothing  yon  dismay. 
Bat  be  prepared  to  meet  the  ills 
That  come  on  Christmas-day. 
And,  mind,  a  respirator  buy, 
A  good  thick  shawl  also^ 
For  in  this  Jolly  Christmas  time  ^j 

The  asthma's  all  the  go. 

And  'tis  tidings  of  comfort'aod  Joy.' 

Certainly  a  very  great  change  has 
been  coming  over  the  seasons  of 
late.  What  does  Admiral  Fitzroy 
say  to  it?  Has  M.  Mathieu  (de  la 
Drome)  any  theory  on  the  subject? 
Can  Murphy's  weather  eye  discern 
the  cause  ?  Is  Zadldel  Tao  Ze  able 
to  account  for  it  in  anyway?  Is 
the  earth  changing  its  axis,  and 
taming  us  into  the  torrid  zone? 
Shall  future  generations  of  Britons 
hunt  elephants  and  gorillas  in  Ep- 
ping  Forest?  These  last  questions 
assume  almost  a  serious  shape  when 
we  go  back  over  the  record  of  past 
winten,  and  note  how  firostand  snow 
are  deserting  our  northern  paraUel. 
In  the  year  1035  there  was  a  finostin 
England  on  Midsummer-day  so  in- 
tense that  the  com  and  fruit  were 
destroyed.  In  1063  the  Thames  was 
frozen  over  for  fourteen  weeks.  In 
xa34f  there  was  a  severe  frost  all 
over  Europe  for  many  weeks.    The 


Mediterranean  was  frozen  over,  and 
merchants  crossed  in  carts  with  their 
merchandize.  In  1434  the  Thames 
was  frozen  over  from  below  bridge 
toGravesend.  From  this  time  frosts 
in  this  country  have  gradually  de- 
creased in  severity  and  duratioiL  In 
the  last  and  present  centuries,  the 
great  frosts  were  as  follows: — ^In 
1 716  the  frost  was  so  intense  that  a 
&ir  was  held  on  the  Thames.  In 
173a  there  was  a  great  fall  of  snow 
in  the  north  of  iSigland ;  flocks  of 
sheep  and  lambs  were  lost,  and  the 
rivera  were  frozen  up  for  many 
weeks.  In  176a  there  was  a  snow 
storm  in  England  which  lasted  for 
eleven  days.  In  January  1776, 00- 
curved  the  greatest  fedl  of  snow  ever 
known  in  this  country.  From  No- 
vember to  January  1 789,  the  Thames 
could  be  crossed  at  the  Custom 
House,  the  Tower,  Execution  Dock, 
Putney,  and  Brentford.  In  1808 
there  was  a  very  severe  snow  storm, 
and  many  persons  lost  their  liyes; 
some  were  frozen  to  death ;  othera 
were  killed  by  carriages  upsetting. 
Upon  the  north  road  the  snow 
drifted  in  many  parts  to  a  depth  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  Biggleswade,  the  mail 
coaches  were  completely  buried,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions 
that  the  passengers  could  be  res- 
cued. At  Bury  there  was  a  counly 
ball,  on  Thursday,  the  i;th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  in  the  morning  the  snow 
was  so  deep  tSa&i  the  company  were 
detained  there  until  the  following 
Sunday.  This  was  something  like 
a  snowing  up ;  but  instead  of  tell- 
ing stories,  the  company  made  them- 
selves comfortable  by  hiEtving  a  pub- 
lic ordinary  each  day,  and  a  ball  in 
the  evening,  at  the  Angel  Inn.  A 
similar  occurrence  took  olace  at 
Stamford,  Thursday  being  the  night 
of  the  boll  and  the  assembly.  All 
the  &milies  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  attended  were  snow  bound,  and 
were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode 
for  some  days  at  the  inns. 

On  the  nights  of  January  loth 
and  nth,  1814,  there  was  a  heavy 
&11  of  snow  in  the  west  of  England. 
It  lay  twelve  foet  deep  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  on  Hall-Down,  four 
miles  beyond  Exeter.  The  mail 
coaches  were  greatly  delayed.  The 
B  2 
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drifted  snow  between  Bridport  and 
Dorchester  presented  such  a  formi- 
dable barrier,  that  notwithstanding 
every  effort,  no  passage  could  Ix) 
gained  through  it  after  four  hours' 
digging  by  a  gang  of  labourers  witli 
spades  and  shovels.  The  mail  coach 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Bridport. 
Again  in  1816,  the  roads  were 
blocked  np  and  the  mail  coaches 
stopped. 

'  But  Lor*  bless  you,  sir,  there  is 
no  real  winter  weather  now-a-days.' 
This  is  not  my  own  deliverance,  but 


tliat  of  an  old  gentleman  who  has 
seen  iiint;ty-tive  winters,  and  who,  on 
a  certain  DeeemlKT  day  in  the  last 
century,  saw  ])r.  Samuel  Johnson 
walking  through  the  snow  down 
Fleet  Street.  I  don't  know  that  it 
can  he  satisfactorily  established  as  a 
fact  that  the  winters  are  becoming 
permanently  less  and  less  severe  in 
this  latitude ;  but  there  m  certainly 
a  very  wide-spread  impression  in 
that  direction.  Perhaps  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  time  it  Ls  a  mere  tempo- 
rary change,  attributable  to  a  whim 


of  the  winds.  Hoops  went  out ;  but 
they  have  come  in  again.  Frost  and 
snow  have  gone  out ;  but  they  may 
be  fashionable  once  more. 

However,  my  impression  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  my  nonagenarian  fnend 
— that  there  is  no  winter  weather 
now-a-days.  When  I  was  a  lad— 
about  the  third  of  ninety  years  ago — 
there  were  snow  storms  worthy  of 
the  name. 

There   was    a    proverb,   which 


proved  that  a  rainy  Christmas  was 
a  much-dreaded  exception  to  the 
natural  rule  of  weather.  'A  green 
Yule  will  make  a  fat  kirkyard.' 
There  have  been  a  great  many  green 
Yules  lately.  I  don't  remember 
more  than  one  in  all  my  school 
time.  About  the  nuddle  of  Novem- 
ber we  always  looked  for  snow,  and 
rarely  looked  in  vain.  I  remember 
that,  'about  this  time,  I  had  always 
a  double  row  of  nails  driven  into 
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the  soles  of  my  boots  to  be  ready  for 
the  slides.  The  rainy,  muddy,  foggy, 
sloppy  winters  now  in  vogue,  are 
looked  forward  to  only  with  dread. 
People  who  have  the  means  fly  away 
south,  to  avoid  them,  like  the  swal- 
lows. But  in  the  good  old  times  the 
first  flakes  of  snow  were  hailed  with 
demonstrations  of  deliglit,  with 
shouts  of  glee  and  clapping  of 
hands.  Snow  made  winter  not  only 
picturesque,  but  comfortable.  We 
all  like  to  read  of  snow  storms ;  we 


all  like  to  look  upon  snow  pictores 
for,  somewhat  paradoxically,  they 
are  suggestive  of  warmth,  and  jollity, 
and  cosiness.  The  very  perils  of  a 
snow  storm  are  ei^yable.  I  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  being  in  the 
position  of  that  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, whom  our  artist  has  depicted. 
The  distance  I  had  to  travel  was 
little  more  than  five  miles;  but  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
managed  to  reach  the  end  of  my 
journey.    The  road  was  open  and 


exposed,  and  the  thick,  blinding, 
choking  drift  blew  in  my  face  the 
▼hole  of  the  way.  Every  now  and 
then  I  had  to  turn  the  horse  round 
to  gain,  both  for  the  animal  and  my- 
self, a  little  breathing  time.  But 
there  was  almost  as  much  danger  in 
standing  still  with  my  back  to  the 
drift  as  in  going  on.  After  a  minuto 
or  two  of  pause,  I  found  myself  going 
to  deep  in  the  saddle,  and  the  pony 


retracing  his  steps,  though  he  knew 
he  was  going  away  from  homa  It 
was  an  exciting  ride  at  first;  but 
when  I  had  accomplished  half  of  my 
journey,  and  found  myself  gasinng 
for  breath,  and  \ny  limbs  becoming 
numbed  and  powerless,  I  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed.  When  I  got 
home  at  last,  I  had  to  be  lifted  from 
the  pony's  back  and  carried  into  the 
house.    The  pain  caused  by  the  re- 
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tomicg  circulation  of  the  1)1  ood  was 
dreadful.  I  don't  think  I  ever  sulTered 
any  pain  so  acute.  If  the  journey- 
had  been  a  mile  longer,  both  horse 
and  rider  must  have  been  smothered. 

What  schoolboy  has  not  enjoyed 
the  fun  (like  that/ve  have  sketched 
on  the  previous  page)  of  making 
a  snow  man,  beginning  with  a  more 
handful  of  compressetl  snow,  and 
rolling  it  along  until,  having  licked 
up  all  the  snow  in  its  path,  it  be- 
comes a  gigantic^ball,  a  huge  block, 
of  soft  marble,  ready  to  be  hewn  by 
the  chisel  (spado)  of  the  juvenile 
artist  into  the  form  of  a  colossal 
head,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
being  indicated  by  daubs  of  black 
earth! 

But  few  of  the  rising  generation, 
I  suspect,  have  ever  experienced  the 
rare  delight  of  digging  their  way 
out  of  a  snowed-up  house.  In  that 
country  parsonage  where  I  was  bom 
and  bred,  the  necessity  for  this  species 
of  excavation  occurred  almost  every 
winter — ^in  those  old  days  when 
"winter  was  winter.  I  have  known 
all  the  doors  and  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  to  be  completely 
blocked  up  with  snow.  When  a 
heavy  drift  was  expected  we  took 
the  precaution  to  carry  spades  into 
the  house  the  night  before;  but 
when  we  were  taken  unprepared, 
we  set  to  work  with  the  fire-shovels. 
On  one  notable  occasion  these  in- 
struments were  unequal  to  the  work, 
and  the  farm  labourers  came 
and  dug  away  from  the  outside. 
Great  was  the  shout  of  triumph  when 
the  fire-shovels  and  the  spades  met, 
and  we  could  see  daylight  through 
the  tunnel  in  the  great  wall  of  snow. 
That  year,  old  Lizzie,  who  lived  in 
a  one-story  turf  cottage  by  the  side 
of  the  turnpike  road,  was  snowed  up 


to  the  very  chimney.  We  had  tv-) 
di^  Lizzie  out  like  a  baked  body  from 
the  ashes  of  Pompeii.  On  one  occa- 
sion, old  Peter  Smith  drove  his 
coach  over  the  rigging  of  Lizzie'.s. 
house,  and  never  knew  that  he  was 
off  the  road  until  one  of  the  horses 
put  his  foot  in  the  chimney  an<l 
brought  the  whole  team  down. 

The  community  thereabouts  had 
a  joint-stock  proprietary  in  a  huge- 
machine  called  a  snow-plough;  a 
wooden  frame  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  V,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of 
many  men  and  horses,  the  snow  was 
cleared  from  the  roads.  But  some- 
times the  plough  and  all  our  horse.^i 
and  men  were  unequal  to  the  Her- 
culean task,  and  we  had  just  to  stay 
in-doors,  often  for  weeks,  imtil  the 
thaw  came. 

Not  long  ago,  I  heard  that  er- 
ratic Professor,  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
lecture  on  Lycurg^,  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  W^hen  he  had  finished 
his  lecture  he  said  to  his  audience, 
'I  don't  know  what  your  opinion 
may  be  on  the  subject ;  but  my  own 
is,  that  I  have  done  the  thing  very 
cleverly.'  So  I,  taking  a  hint,  flatter 
myself,  that,  in  the  absence  of  frost 
and  snow,  and  in  the  decline  of 
winter,  I  have,  in  regarding  winter  as 
something  old-fashioned  and  out  of 
date,  hit  upon  a  very  good  excuso 
for  treating  of  the  subject  at  all.* 
A.  H. 

♦  Suppose  this  number  of  *  London 
Society'  should  happen  to  be  read  in 
snowed-up  houses:  robin  redbreasts  taj- 
ping  at  the  windows  for  crumbs;  boys 
clearing  the  snow  for  a  slide  ;  water  frozen 
in  the  pipes  and  so  forth !  In  that  cns<', 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  way  the  clerk  ot 
the  weather  keeps  dodging  the  poor  author, 
trying  his  best  to  do  some  seasonable  woiiw 
and  earn  a  crust,  is  really  shameful. 
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TOE  ILL-3BU>  TIBITOB.— Page  11.  ] 


WE  haTe  all  heard  of  the  Tery  sci- 
entific genileman  who  purpoeely 
married  a  quite  imflci6nti6o  lady,  in 
order  to  repose  his  intellect  during 
their  confidential  domestic  colloquies. 
On  exactly  the  same  principle,  whilst 
studying  "Che  wonders  of  a  foreign  ca- 
intaU  say  Paris, — after  haying  laboured 
the  whole  day  long  in  picture,  print, 
and  statue  galleries,  in  Luxemoourg 
and  Louvre ;  after  we  haye  been  em- 
ployed for  six  or  eight  hours  in  packing 
our  brain-boxes  so  full  of  information 
that  there  is  no  room  to  squeeze  in  a 
single  item  more — ^where  do  we  go  to, 
when  welcome  dinner  has  put  body  and 
mind  into  a  state  of  luxurious  lassitude  ? 
Do  we  ask  where  we  can  hear  the 
discourse  of  an  evening  professor  who 
will  treat  us  to  a  liberal  allowance  of 
iniddle-«ge  casuistry  ?   Do  we  look  out 


for  a  lecture  on  the  differential  f cal- 
culus. Do  we  even  go.  by  choice,  tt» 
the  Th^tro  Fran^ais,  to  hear  a  five- 
act  tragedy  by  the  Grand  Gomeille, 
however  finely  it  be  declaimed?  No, 
no,  not  our  minds  have  slaved  in 
harness  long  enough,  and  now  we  want 
to  turn  them  out  to  grass,  to  roll  and 
out  capers  on  the  free  green  sward,  or 
perhaps  to  enjoy  a  doze  in  a  sunnv 
comer.  We  turn  our  backs  on  High 
Art,  High  Science,  High  Eveiything, 
and  betake  ourselves  to  the  The&tre 
Lyrique,  where  Mozart's,  Adam's,  or 
Auber's  strains  are  warbled;  to  the 
Th^&tre  du  Ch&telet,  where  a  &iry-tale, 
mainly  made  up  of  tricks  and  dances, 
beguiles  us  throughout  three  long  acts. 
Pierrot's  absurdities  coax  us  into  suf- 
ferance of  that  ill-ventilated  den,  the 
Funambules;    or  perhaps  we  take  a 
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cab  to  the  Cirque  de  l*Imp6titrice, 
for  the  pleasure  of  regarding  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  dancing  on  the 
tight-rope,  swinging  on  the  slack-wire, 
doing  Joan  of  Arc  on  horseback,  or  the 
Brazilian  ape  on  foot,  with  interludes 
by  English  and  Irish  downs,  who  dare 
what  they  like  with  the  Parisian  public. 
And  just  so,  by  parity  of  reason, 
does  it  happen  that,  at  (and  for  a  month 
or  so  after)  tlie  period  of  '  computed 
time  when  the  old  year  splices  his 
worn-out  rope's-end  with  the  fresh  bit 
held  out  by  the  new,  we  have  had 
enough  of  our  learned  profession, 
whether  law,  physic,  or  divinity ;  the 
'01o«:ie8  have  oocome  temporarily  co- 
vered with  a  repulsive  crust  of  staleness ; 
it  wearies  us  of  having  our  mental 
noses  constantly  held  to  Sie  grindstone 
of  business ;  and  we  hail  with  joy,  open 
or  concealed,  the  inauguration  of  a 
Juvenile  Saturnalia.  The  little  lords 
and  ladies  of  misrule  are  excused  in 
our  eyes  by  the  feeling  that  we  too  may 
have  had.  of  late  too  much  class-con- 
finement and  schoolroom  discipline; 
and  we  are  not  at  all  sorry  when  the 
postman  brings  an  invitation  to  a  merry 
party,  professedly  got  up  for  the  amuse- 


ment of  'the  young  people,'  though 
the  elderlies  profit  bv  the  occasion.  Li 
short,  our  well-drilled  souls  welcome 
the  word  of  command  to  stand  at  ease. 

The  season  of  itself  offers  various 
special  opportunities  by  which  we  do 
not  profit  so  much  as  we  might  The 
reconciling  of  grudges  and  the  wiping 
off  scores  of  misunderstandings  on  New 
Year's  Day,  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a 
kiss;  or  a  oaX^  is  a  laudable  Continental 
custom ; — though  we  may  hesitate  be- 
fore submitting  to  tlie  costly  tyranny 
of  etrmnes,  or  New  Year  s  Gifts,  to  all 
our  acquaintance.  Christmas  -  boxing 
has  become  a  nuisance  and  an  odious 
impost,  because  of  the  grasping  way  in 
which  and  the  greedy  persons  by  whom 
it  is  exacted;  but  it  becomes,  as  we 
know,  a  cheerful  pleasure,  when  Emile 
de  Girardin's  principle  of  taxation, 
namely.  Voluntary  Assessment,  presides 
over  these  social  institutions.  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
The  giver  often  feels  a  more  vivid  thrill 
of  delight  than  the  recipient. 

Durmg  winter  evenings.  Tales  of  my 
Grandmotlier  may  be  quoted,  without 
rebuke;  and  therefore  I  will  mention 
that   my    oWn    more-or-less-honoured 


grandmother,— some  of  us  had  a  grudge 
against  her,  because  she  presented  us 
with  a  crusty  old  grandmther-in-law, 
who  had  a  shocking  bad  cough  and 
bunioned  feet — my  g^nd  mother  amused 
herself  and  others  by  insisting  on  the 
]3er8onal  homage  of  all  her  grand- 
children on  Boxing-day.  All,  ^1,  all, 
little  and  big,  from  the  new-bom  babe 
to  the  pretty  young  lady  who  had  left 
a  finisning-school  (where  she  had  not 
enough  to  eat),  were  boimd  to  present 


themselves,  under  awl\i1  penalties— 
which  still  remain  shrouded  in  mysteiy, 
because  no  single  grandchild,  out  of 
all  that  numerous  group,  ever  had  the 
hardihood  to  expose  bim  or  herself  to 
their  infiiction.  My  grandmother  has 
some  right  to  give  herself  airs  in  her 
grave,  seeing  that  she  has  furnished,  in 
the  shape  of  us,  her  grandchildren,  per- 
manent settlers  and  inhabitants  io 
England,  BcotUind,  continental  Euro]^. 
Australia,  and    New  Zealand;    while 
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North  and  Sooth  America  are  anzionsly 
awaiting  the  arriral  of  other  membere 
of  the  cUm.  Probably  the  old  lady 
did  not  suspect  the  wide-spread  des- 
tinies of  ber  poet^ty,  when  she  annu- 
ally summoned  na  roand  her,  to  state 
our  ages,  to  tell  onr  names,  christian 
and  sor,  and  to  receive  her  graduated 
bounty,  measured  by  the  ascending 
scale  of  a  penny  a  year.  Fractions 
counted  for  nothing.  The  six-months 
old  infant  went  away  half-penniless. 
For  cash  (supposing  one  penny  to  be 
cash),  it  was  told  to  wait  another  year, 
and  was  sent  home  with  merely  a  kiss 
and  an  orange  to  suck  or  a  biscuit  to 
munch,  but  with  no  »pccie  grasped  in 
its  tiny  fist 

'  How  old  are  you,  my  little  dear  Y 
the  would  say.  *  ^d  what* s  your  name  ? 

*  Why,  gran'ma,'  the  laughing  child 
would  answer,  '  yoQ  know  I'm  Sam. 
You  called  me  **  Sam  "  yesterday  after- 
noon. And  ma'  says  I  waa  gix-and- 
a-half  Utft  Wednesi&y  week.  And  I 
had  plum-pudding  for  dimier  besides 
roast  goose.' 

*  Six-and-a-half  I  Thafs  all  nonsense. 
We  don't  do  things  by  halyes,  here. 
You're  six,  my  d^;  and  there's  a 
faright  new  sixpence  for  you.  Be  a 
good  boy ;  though  you  take  more  after 
your  mother's  family  than  after  us. 
You're  a  regular  Coleman,  certainly, 
with  your  curly  hair,  your  dark-brown 
eyes,  and  the  button  wart  by  the  side 
of  your  nose.  Be  a  good  boy,  and  yon 
may  choose  which  you  like — the  gmger- 
biead  gold  watch  or  Tafl^Ton  tlie  goose.' 

Of  course,  little  Sam  seized  the  Tafiy 
with  his  right  hand,  and  was  stretching 
with  his  left  after  the  glowing  yellow 
wateh,  when  the  stem  glance  of  Ad- 
mimsteatiye  Justice  made  him  retire 
with  a  modest  *  Thank  you.  gran'ma.' 
And  tlien  sailed  in  good  cousin  Ann, 
slim  in  figure  and  stately  in  step, 
whose  delicate  features  were  only  the 
more  interesting  from  a  slight  dash  of 
SDsll-pox  inisprints,  the  result  of  gran'* 
ma's  prejudice  in  favour  of  inocubtion, 
[ihe  p^onned  the  operation  herself, 
without  asking  the  parents'  leave]. 
We,  the  little  ones,  wondered  how  any 
gnmdchild  could  ever  contrive  to  grow 
•0  old  as  cousin  Ann ;  and  we  thought 
ihe  received  a  handsome  dowry,  when 
gran'ma  delivered  to  lier,  ei^teen- 
pence!  Would  she  condescend  to  look 
at  a  cake-watoh  or  a  mounted  Tafify  of 
gingerbread?  I  should  think  not,  in- 
<feed!— Such  was  one  of  my  gmnd- 
nothor's  contrivances  for  unbending 
her  bow  aimually. 

•Breaking  up,  and  going  away!  O, 
ue  happy  holiday !'  is  a  school-cry  and 


a  pupil-shout  which  has  relieved  adult 
and  elderly  hearts,  as  well  as  young 
ones.  People  can  pull  out  their  buckram 
and  unlace  their  state  habilimente  while 
the  little  folk  are  crowding  around  them. 
Society  is  then  permitted  to  take  its 
ease,  fuid  to  lay  aside  its  very  dignified 
demeanour.  He — ^he  he  even  a  Com- 
mon Councilman— may  cease  to  be 
formal ;  and  she — ^be  she  even  the  Lady 
Patroness  of  a  fancy-ball  for  clothing 
the  under -dressed  Hottentoto — may 
cease  to  be  proud— without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  Lady  Wortle^  Montitfu's 
fiunous  champagne  and  chicken.  Gm- 
versaziones  give  place  to  meetings  for 
the  propagation  or  conundrums ;  lamed 
soirees  are  swept  away  by  tlie  invasion 
of  private  theatricals,  Christmas-tree 
reward-distributions,  and  twelfth«cake 
lotteries.  O,  the  happy  holiday  f  Lb- 
tellectual  oonvenation  and  spiritual  re- 
marks are  not  expected  ftom  every  hu- 
man being  during  the  benevolent  in- 
terregnum (tf  the  genius  hight  Christ- 
mas Vacation. 

The  best  way  is  to  take  advantage  at 
once  of  the  license  of  the  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  your  gifts, 
and  to  plunge  boldly  into  nonsense, 
well  or  ill,  just  as  you  would  take  your 
first  dip  in  the  sea.  Pray,  then,  why 
is  my  smart  new  overcoat— the  one  you 
evidentlv  admired  tiiis  morning— like 
the  muddy  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  our 
meadow?  Why?  Because  it  is  all 
covered  with  frocs.  Wliat  animal  is 
that  which  has  rour  legs  while  living 
and  only  two  when  dead? — You  dont 
know?  Dear  me,  how  dull  vou  arel 
Why,  a  sheep,  which,  in  the  butcher's 
shop,  consists  of  two  legs  merely  and 
two  shoulders.  What  creature  has 
four  hands,  under  similar  circumstances  ? 
A  monkey  ?  No ;  we  don't  eat  monkeys 
here.  But  every  veal  has,  if  not  four 
hands,  at  least  four  knuckles.  Can  y%m 
say,  'Beef  without  mustard,'  which 
some  permns  find  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce?—  Certainly;  'Beef  without 
mustard.'— Pshaw  I  'Tisn't  that  Say 
simplv  '  Beef.' — In  a  brood  of  chicken, 
how  do  \ou  know  the  littie  cocks  from 
the  little  hens  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched?— You  can't  teU?  Watohasthey 
skip  out  of  the  shell  one  by  one  I  If  s  a 
oock,  if  he  skips  to  the  right;  it's  a 
hen,  if  t/ie  skips  to  the  left.  Yon  don't 
quite  comprehend  ?    Well,  I  declare ! 

But  how  delightful  to  pass  through 
the  half- open  folding -doors  into  me 
small  inner  drawing-room,  which  is 
well  furnished  with  toys  I  some  of 
them  new,  and  others  so  old  and  ob- 
solete as  to  have  all  the  charm  of  a 
resuscitation.    With  the  lamp  we  can 
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see  ezoeedinely  well  the  Bymmetrical 
ohaDges  of  the  kaleidoeeope.  What  a 
nm  it  had  in  its  early  days  !  It  swarmed 
eyenrwhere,  like  the  frogs  in  Egypt 
And  now!  I  have  cangnt  really  an 
elegant  pattern,  like  a  rose-window  in 
a  Gothic  cathedral.  Peep.  Ah !  yon 
jogged  my  arm ;  the  figure  has  shaken 
itself  into  something  else. 

It  was  a  good  thought  to  place  a 
toilette-table  looking-^lass  in  the  room, 
to  observe  the  vagaries  of  the  phena- 
kistiscope.  Onr  eyes  are  made  the 
fools  of  a  whirligig,  and  are  certainly 
not  worth  all  the  other  senses,  in  re- 
spect to  matters  of  fact.  That  '  seeing 
is  believing/  may  well  be  doubted. 
Spin  the  circular  card  with  its  set  of 
objects  painted  on  it.  Peep  at  it  in 
the  mirror,  looking  over  its  rim.  You 
have  a  paviour  pounding  away  at  the 
street;  on  another  card,  a  dog  jumps 
to  snatch  a  piece  of  laead  from  lus 
master's  hand;  on  anoUier,  firemen 
hand  each  other  buckets  ot  water.  A 
man  jumps   over  a  walking-stick;    a 


carpenter  vigorously  planes  a  plank  of 
wood;  top  and  bottom  sawyers  work 
with  alternate  strokes ;  a  cook  swings 
her  salad-basket  backwards  and  for- 
wards, to  drain  its  contents ;  people  in  a 
crowd  run  to  and  fro  different  ways ;  all 
in  decided  motion  by  an  optical  illusion, 
though  when  the  spinning  is  stopped 
they  are  as  stationary  as  a  picture  on 
its  canvas.  Is  it  a  deception  which  the 
stereoscope  practises,  putting  solid  for 
superficial,  changing  plane  surfietces  for 
deep  perspectives,  and  excavating  hol- 
lows where  everything  was  flat  ?  or  is 
it  only  a  corollary  to  Bi.hop  Berkeley's 
theory  tbat  all  is  ideal,  and  that  such  a 
substance  as  matter  does  not  exist? 
But  I  forget  that  we  profess  to  be  uo- 
bending  our  bows.  ¥ox  better  than 
cudgelling  our  brains  with  such  ab- 
stractions is  the  putting  together  of 
this  dissected  map  of  Europe  as  it  is 
before  the  further  changes.  We  have 
thus  &r  rightly  oombmed  our  seti 
and  land ;  but  it  will  never  do  to  make 
France  include  Switzerland  as  well  as 


Savoy,  nor  to  put  the  Black  Sea  into 
the  middle  of  Bussia.  Welcome  also 
to  our  old  fHend,  the  Chinese  Puzzle, 
who  is  too  eaay  and  varied  ever  to  be- 
come tiresome.  I  have  brought  a  sort 
of  Chinese  puzzle  in  my  portemonnaie. 
Take  these  twenty  little  paper  triangles, 
and  lay  them  together  so  as  to  form  a 
perfect  square. 

The  drawing-room  door  slowly  opens, 
and  in  stalks  superb  John  Thomas,  the 
footman.  He  is  not  the  king  of  hearts, 
but  the  jack  of  calves.  How  im- 
portant he  looks  I  The  oracle  speaks. 

'  Please,  mem,  here's  a  foreign  gen- 


tleman as  asks  permission  to  look  at 
the  pictures.' 

.  *  How  very  strange !'  sa^s  the  aston- 
ished hosted  who  is  not  in  the  secret. 

*  To  come  at  such  a  time !  In  the  even- 
ing, too !  Tell  him,  Jolm  Thomas,  that 
it's  qvute  impossible  now.' 

*  So  I  did,  mem,'  responds  Johnny, 
delighted  with  his  part ;  '  but  he  won't 
take  no  refusal,  mem.' 

*  Let  him  come  in,  my  dear,'  says  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  is  in  the  plot. 

*  He  may  be  commissioned  to  purcnase 
hidden  treasures  of  art  for  the  £mperor 
of  Bussia.    Or,  he  may  be  a  learned 
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oonnoiflKar,  and  if  we  refuse,  he  may 
write  to  the  "  Times,"  or  put  us  into 
his  book  of  travels.  John  Thomas,  ask 
the  stranger  in.' 

Tlie  door  opens  again,  and  the  yisitor 
enters.  He  is  a  very  short,  thick-set 
man,  with  a  long  cloak  reaching  down 
to  his  heels.  With  extreme  ill-breed- 
iog,  he  keeps  his  hat  on,  and  turns  his 
back  on  the  company  present,  com- 
mencing at  once  his  examination  of  the 
pictures  nearest  to  the  door.  Short  as 
he  is,  he  makes  himself  still  shorter  to 
observe  those  that  are  hung  near  the 
floor;  and  then,  when  he  comes  to  a 
foil-length  portrait,  he  suddenly  ele- 
vates lus  stature  to  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  meeting  the  individual  delineated 
face  to  face.  And  then  he  assumes  all 
the  intermediate  stages  of  tallness  re- 
qnisite  for  the  close  inspection  of  the 
pictures  betore  which  be  passes.  He 
most  either  belong  to  the  invertebrate 
£unily  of  men,  or  have  a  backbone  as 
extensible  as  an  earthworm.     Ho  has 


soon  seen  enough,  and  walks  out  of 
the  room  without  onoo  making  his  bow 
or  showing  his  face.  *  Don't  cry  and 
be  frightened,  my  darling  Jane.  It 
isn*t  a  monster,  nor  a  fee-fo-fum  fiant 
who  eats  little  babies.  It  is  only  a 
clever  way  of  making  use  of  a  broom- 
handle,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  vour 
cousin  Tom  bad  something  to  do  with  it' 
Enter  John  Thomas  again,  with  tlio 
comers  of  his  mouth  hypocritically 
pulled  down. 

*  Please,  mem,  cook's  very  sorry,  but 
her  nephey,  who  you  let  her  ask  t<» 
spend  the  evening,  is  a  very  naughty 
boy ;  he  won't  eat  his  custard,  but  cries 
for  currant-jam.  Oook  savs  she  can't 
do  nothing  with  him,  and  she  hopes 
master  will  come  down  and  exercise 
his  autliority.'  Happy  John,  to  be 
safely  delivered  of  your  speech  1 

*  The  lubberly  lout  is  naughty,  is 
he  ?  I'll  soon  settle  him  1'  exclaims  the 
head  of  the  house,  simulating  indigo  • 
tion  at  such  misbehaviour.    *  I  have  a 


secret  for  the  cnre  of  troublesome  boys. 
Gome  and  see.' 

Mine  host  forthwith  betakes  himself 
to  the  kitchen,  followed  by  an  inqui- 
sitive throng  of  youngsters.  In  one 
eomer,  on  a  high  child's  chair,  sits  the 
refractory  offender,  with  his  fiEice  all 
smeared  with  custard  and  jam.  His 
bead  is  veir  large  in  proportion  to  his 
body,  and  he  rolls  his  eyes  and  makes 
extnintlinary  grimaces.  Beside  him 
stands  his  aunt,  the  cook,  feeding  him 
OQt  of  a  bowl  with  a  long-handled 
^)oon,  and  scolding  severely. 

'  Won't  he  eat  his  supper  T  asks  the 
•"^CT  governor.    '  Give  me  the  custard. 


There  now,  young  fellow,  if  you  don't 
swallow  this  spoonful  quietly,  I'll  knock 
your  ugly  head  off;  I  will  indeed.' 

You  can't  make  a  silken  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear.  The  ill-bred  cub  sput- 
ters and  spits  the  custard  that  is  offered 
him.  The  governor,  losing  patience, 
gives  him  a  slap  on  the  face  with  the 
spoon,  when — horrible  to  relate  ! — tho 
head  drops  off,  falling  backwards,  and 
nothing  but  the  headless  body  remains 
sitting  on  the  chair. 

*  On,  Jane,  dear ;  don't  take  on  so ! 
They  haven't  killed  him,  or  it.  Let  ua 
go  and  look.  The  little  boy,  supposed 
to  be  cook's  nephew,  is  only  an  effigy 
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of  staffed  oloUies;  and  the  head  that 
fell  off  belongs.  I  thmk,  to  that  wicked 
rogue  cousin  Tom  again ;  for  there  he 
stands  laughing  in  the  comer,  wiping 
his  face  with  the  kitchen  towel.  But 
Proiiessor  Hoohkus  Poohkustonius  is 
come.  We  must  return  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  witness  his  tricks,  and  see 
whether  Tom  can  find  any  of  them  out. 
Legerdemain  is  tar  from  a  despicable 
art,  especially  when  it  can  be  made  to 
serve  political  uses,  as  was  practised 
lately  by  the  French.  The  great  Ro- 
bert Houdin,  the  celebrated  prestidigi- 
tateuTf  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Algeria, 
where  he  caused  enormous  astonish- 
ment amongst  the  natives.    Muscular 


Arabs  wero^ thunderstruck  to  find  they 
could  not  move,  by  exerting  all  their 
strength,  a  little  box  which  tlie  wizard 
lifted  with  his  little  finger.  The  casket 
assumed  a  still  more  diabolical  cha- 
racter, when  it  was  found  tliat  the 
master  magician  could  allow  them  to 
remove  it,  or  not,  at  his  pleasure,  by 
simply  breathing  gently  upon  it.  In 
vain  they  handed  tlie  box  from  one  to 
the  other,  inspecting  it  at  top,  sides, 
and  bottom;  it  remained  inscrutable, 
and  was  the  box  of  Satan.  And  as  to 
the  coffee  from  the  inexhaustible  pot — 
do  you  think  they  would  taste  anything 
that  welled  up  from  an  infernal  source, 
however  captivating  might  be  its  odour  ? 


Oh,  do;  no  fear  of  that,  though  their 
pride  would  prevent  them  from  mani- 
festing surprise.  Bobert  Houdin  proved 
a  powerful  missionary,  and  produced 
an  excellent  effect  on  the  indigenous 
population.  The  grand  trick  which 
astonished  and  alarmed  them  most,  was 
the^  juggling  away  and  causing  to  dis- 
appear a  full-grown  man.  His  Mussul- 
man spectators  were  placed  in  this 
dilemma, — ^if  they  looked  no  deeper 
than  the  surface,  they  must  believe 
their  European  conquerors  gifted  with 
supernatural  powers  superior  to  those 
pretended  to  by  their  own  dervishes 
and  marabouts : — if  they  caught  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes,  tliey  must  admit 
their  superior  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge. 

Another  French  conjuror,  scouring 
the  provinces,  turned  his  art  to  his  own 
more  immediate  advantage.  Walking 
through  the  market-place  at  Cherbourg, 
where  he  was  to  give  a  performance  in 


the  evening,  he  asked  an  old  woman 
the  price  of  her  eggs.  She  told  him 
she  sold  them  twelve  sous  the  dozon. 
He  said  that  was  much  too  cheap,  and 
that  she  did  not  know  tlie  value  of  the 
eggs  in  her  basket.  He  then  took  one, 
broke  it  before  her  eyes,  and  showed 
her  that  it  contained,  besides  the  yolk 
and  the  white,  a  forty-frano  piece — a 
large  gold  coin,  sometimes  called  a 
double  Napoleon.  He  broke  move 
eggs;  every  one  contained,  or  seemed 
to  oontain,  a  piece  of  gold.  Finally,  he 
offered  to  buy  all  her  eggs  at  twenty 
sous  the  dozen  instead  of  twelve.  She 
replied  that  she  was  not  so  foolish  as 
to  part  with  precious  eggs  like  tiioae, 
and  that  she  should  keep  them  herself. 
So  he  went  awav,  pretending  great  dis- 
appointment at  iier  refusal. 

As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  the 
silly  old  woman  began  breaking  her 
^ggBi'  one  by  one,  greatly  astonished 
that  she  could   not  find  one  with  a 
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ibiijr-firuio  piece  in  it  And  bo  she 
went  on,  till  not  an  egg  ^fus  left  She 
was  sitting  diBoonsolato  and  egglesB  in 
a  mesB  of  shells  and  spoilt  cnstard-meut. 
8he  then  began  to  cry  and  take  on. 
The  other  market-women  crowded 
uomid  her;  but  they  only  langhed  at 
her  when  ^e  told  them  of  the  price 
oSaed  for  her  eggs  and  wliy  she  had 
refnaed  it  The  conjuror,  however, 
soon  returned,  and  after  having  his 
kuigh  too,  he  paid  her  market-price 
for  the  eirgs  she  had  broken.  The 
trick  served  him  as  a  capital  advertise- 
ment. He  had  a  crowued  house,  lots 
of  applause,  and  pockets  full  of  money. 

r^fesaor  Hoohkus  Poohkustonius, 
like  the  rest  of  his  class,  has  the  gift  of 
the  gab,  and  prefaces  his  performnnoes 
with  plenty  of  boasting. 

*  Years  ago,'  he  tells  us,  *  I  was  sent 
ff*r  to  give  a  representation  before  a 
high  persona^  who  then  resided  in 
the  palace  of  Uie  Tuileries,  and  I  wanted 
to  conclude  the  spectacle  with  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  unexpected.  I 
ftctunlly  ventured,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  beg  for  one  of  the  swans  which 
ornament  ^e  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
Royal  good-nature  granted  my  suit,  and 
the  beautiful  bird  was  brougiit  to  me. 
I  put  him  into  a  large  basket,  where  he 
sat  as  if  he  were  roposing  on  his  nest. 
The  basket  was  then  covered  with  a 
drapery,  and  I  requested  his  Majesty, 
Louis  Philippe — ^hush!  the  most  ele- 
vated person  present — to  say  into  what 
^aoe,  ^^reat  or  small,  near  or  distant, 
W  ordamed  the  swan  to  be  transported.' 

*Make  him  return  into  his  eggl' 
WBs  the  answer,  given  amidst  a  burst 
of  laughter. 

'  Tou  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tliat 


I  was  considered  worthy  to  be  treated 
without  much  consideration,  nnd  not 
to  be  spared.  Bowing  to  the  great  man, 
in  sig^  of  my  acceptance  of  liis  order, 
I  lifted  the  cloth  which  covered  the 
basket.  The  swan  was  gone,  and  in 
its  place  the  basket  was  tilled  with 
smelling-bottles,  bouauets,  fens,  and  all 
sorts  of  trinkets  that  had  been  stolen, 
without  their  knowing  it  from  the 
ladies  who  had  laughed^  at  me.  They 
crowded  round  me,  in  great  surprise, 
less  to  claim  their  own  than  to  get  a 
peep  at  my  enchanted  basket. 

*  *'  And  the  swan  ?"  they  exclaimed ; 
**  What  has  become  of  it? ' 

*  I  could  only  answer  that  he  hail 
returned  into  his  shell,  where  he  must 
remain  the  proper  time  of  incubation : 
but  a  hint  being  given  me  to  hasten 
the  time  of  hatching,  the  swan  was  soon 
restored  to  his  mate.' 

*  Clever  enough,'  observed  cousin 
Tom,  *  but  not  cleverer  than  the  show- 
man who  smokes  five  cigars  at  onoe. 
But  I  know  a  better  joke  than  that  of 
the  swan.  Look  here,  cousin  Jane. 
You  eee  this  macaroon,  and  you  see 
these  three  hats  which  I  place  in  a 
row  on  the  table.  I  eat  the  macaroon. 
You  see  it*s  all  gone  down  Red  Lion 
Lane.  Now  under  which  of  these  three 
hats  shall  I  put  the  macaroon  which  I 
have  just  eaten  ?* 

Jane  smiles  incredulously,  and  says, 
*  Under  this  ugly  old  hat  with  the 
narrow  brim.' 

Couidn  Tom  puts  the  narrow-brimmed 
hat  on  his  head,  and  triumphantly  ex- 
claims, •  There  1' 

With  which  we  leave  the  light-fin- 
gered Professor  to  continue  his  task  of 
unbending  bows. 
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CHAPTER  L 


I  HAVE  always  had  an  affection 
for  Westminster  Hall.  ^My  ear- 
liest recollections  are  bound  up  wiUi 
it,  and  I  cannot  bring  my  memory 
to  tell  me  of  a  time  when  it  was  not 
to  me  an  object  of  reverence  and 
loTe. 

I  think  of  it  as  of  an  old  friend,'and 
loTO  it  so  much  that  I  glory  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  almost  certain 
to  survive  me.  The  carved  angels 
who  adorn  the  supports  to  the  roof 
are  all  my  intimates.  They  have 
been  my  participts  curarum  'even 
from  boyish  days.'  They  knew  when 
I  was  in  trouble  with  my  *  construe/ 
entangled  in  Greek  roots,  or  posed 
in  Euclid.  They  smiled  on  me  when 
my  spirit  failed  me  because  of  bul- 
lies. They  were  my  confidants  when 
I,  aged  1 3,  was  so  deeply  enamoured 
of  the  pretty  daughter,  aged  25,  of 
the  porter  of  our  school.  I  used  to 
discuss  to  them,  with  a  confidence 
unbounded,  the  propriety  of  declar- 


ing my  affection,  and  the  probnbih- 
tics  of  ray  lady's  acceptance  of  me. 
They  never  told  me  the  plain  rude 
things  I  have  been  told  and  havo 
myself  told  since.  ^My  weekly  shil- 
ling, with  its  3^.  mortgage  for  eaten 
tarts,  was  not  pointe<l  at  as  insuffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  us 
lx)th.    They  knew — and  why  tliere- 

fore  tell  them  ?— that  Bessie had 

nothing  to  bring,  save  a  good  appe- 
tite, towards  our  mutual  supix>rt. 
I  told  them  I  should  work  all  day 
for  her:  I  should  write  books,  in- 
vent engines,  paint  pictures,  mako 
great  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and 
fifty  other  things  which  were  quite 
easy  to  be  done.  There  would  be 
no  doubt  about  a  living.  They  never 
sneered  nor  said  unkind  things,  but 
always  smiled  and  beamed  with 
kindness  as  I  poured  forth  to  them 
the  whole  secrets  of  my  heart.  This 
begat  a  close  friendship  which  has 
not  waned  by  increasing.     I  still 
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hold  ^em  as  &£t  friends.  When 
I  became  old  enough  to  nnderstand 
what  they  said,  they  told  me  long 
Rtories  of  the  things  they  had  seen 
in  their  time.  They  interested  me 
^th  aooonnts  of  trials  at  which 
they  had  been  witnesses,  and  filled 
me  with  admiration  by  their  descrip- 
tions of  my  historical  favonritea. 

They  bore  testimony  to  the  cor- 
reetness  of  Vandyke's  portrait  of  the 
imfortnnate  Earl  of  Strafiford,  and 
bioaght  the  favonr  of  the  man  so 
TiTidly  to  my  mind,  that  I  &ncied  I 
conld  see  the  clear-cnt  face  and  dark 
complexion  of  him,  and  hear  his 
ringing,  bell-like  voice  appealing  to 
the  peers  for  mercy  on  his  &ult,  on 
account  of  the  innocent  'pledges 
which  a  saint,  now  in  heaven,  had 
left  him.' 

They  seemed  not  to  have  known 
of  the  earl's  execution ;  for  they  said, 
the  trial  broke  down,  and  they  con- 
cluded the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
When  I  told  them  of  the  Bill  of  At- 
tainder, and  of  the  king's  consent  to 
his  Mend's  death,  they  wept  whole 
heaps  of  dust  and  cobweb,  and  gave 
solemn  ratification  to  Strafford's  en- 
doisement  of  thePsalmisfs  warning 
about  putting  one's  trust  in  princes. 
This  did  not  prevent  them  from 
speaking  sorrowmlly  about  the  trial 
of  the  long,  and  of  his  octogenarian 
archbishop. 

They  had  seen  the  man  who  is 
portrayed  in  undying  colours,  in  the 
noble  picture  now  in  Middle  Temple 
Hall,  enter  the  place  as  a  prisoner; 
and  they  had  listened  throughout 
the  trial  with  mingled  awe  and  in- 
dignation, almost  laughing  outright, 
however,  when  they  heard  I^y 
Eurfax  say  aloud,  in  answer  to  the 
call  for  her  husband,  that  he  knew 
better  than  to  be  present,  since  his 
wife  was.  They  beard  the  whole 
tfamg,  including  the  sentence ;  and 
somehow  or  other  they  were  already 
aoqpainted  with  the  fact  of  the  exe- 
cation. 

Then  they  had  stories  to  tell  of 
the  Seven  Bishops,  and  Warren 
Hastings;  they  had  overheard 
Borke's  Um  mot  about '  the  (vo)lu- 
nJinons  pages  of  Gibbon.'  They  had 
seen  and  heard  much  more  than  I 
can  remember  or  write  down ;  and 
^7  pleased  me  immensely  by  the 


ready  confidence  they  gave  me.  We 
passed  many  happy  nours  together, 
and  then  came  an  interval  of  sepa- 
ration, during  which  I  listened  to 
the  stories  of  other  roof-supporting 
cherubim,  and  gathered  scraps  of 
information  from  many  an  ancient 
place.  Time,  however,  brought  me 
back  again  to  my  old  friends,  if  it 
did  not  to  my  first  love.  The  latter 
made  an  excellent  wife  to  the  baker 
who  was  patronized  by  the  school ; 
but  the  former  remained  as  before* 
unchanged — ^unless,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
dirtier.  They  had  often  inquired  of 
me  what  went  on  inside  those  doors 
which  faced  one  half  of  them  on  the 
floor  beneath;  and  when  I  came 
back  again  after  the  separation  be- 
fore named,  it  became  my  businesa 
to  instruct  myself  so  that  I  might 
answer  their  questions. 

On  the  right  of  the  Great  Hall,  as 
you  enter  it,  is  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  on  the  top  of  which  a  vesti- 
bule—guarded by  a  sheCerberuSy 
who  has  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right  to  war  upon  the  digestion  of 
her  Majesty's  lieges,  by  means  of 
strangely-compounded  edibles  which 
she^Jsells  to  them— leads  to  the  two 
courts  where  the  judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  dispense  justice. 
More  of  both  of  these  presently. 
Bunning  between  the  two,  or  rather 
at  the  back  of  one  and  by  the  side 
of  the  other,  is  a  darksome  passage, 
dimly  lighted,  conducting,  as  a 
stranger  might  legitimately  think, 
to  the  dungeons  and  torture  cham- 
bers whither  are  consigned  the  de- 
linquents oondenmed  by  the  Court 
to  purge  their  ofifences,  but  leading, 
in  fact,  to  chambers  destined  to  far 
other  uses.  The  gonial  light  of  day 
is  excluded  from  this  passage,  and 
the  insufficient  lamps  which  are 
supposed  to  illumine  it,  serve  but  to 
cast  a  grim  shade  upon  the  assem- 
bled clerks  and  clients  who  haunt 
the  hard  seats  along  its  sides  as 
though  they  found  in  them  a  nature 
akin  to  their  own.  Out  of  it  a  side 
door  opens  into  the  great  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench;  and  through  the 
door  come  and  go  counsellors  and 
senators,  gowns,  silk  and  stuff— the 
elite  of  the  law,  with  the  rank  and 
file  thereof.  There  is  not  any  in- 
scription over  the  door,  as  there  is 
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over  the  door  in  another  place,  bid- 
ding those  who  enter  leiive  hoj)e 
l)ehmd  thera; — yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  ordinary,  unprofes- 
sional creature's  breast  which 
makes  him  read  in  tlie  faces  of 
those  he  finds  in  this  grim  abodc^ 
a  certain  indication  that  hope  lias 
small  place  there.  But  the  pas- 
sage, whither  does  it  lead  ?  To  sub- 
terranean regions  certainly  —  per- 
haps to  the  very  cellar  in  which 
Guido  Fawkes  laid  the  train  which 
wafi  to  have  carried  King  James  and 
his  Parliament  express,  to  heaven 
or  to  hell.  But  a  visit  to  the  first 
chamber  at  the  end  of  the  stone 
staircase,  on  which  wigged  and  robed 
men  ascend  and  descend j  slr  unlike 
as  possible  to  the  angels  whom  the 
Patriarch  Jacob  saw  from  his  stony 
pillow,  reveals  no  more  formidable 

a  person  than  IMr. ,  the  robing- 

master,  and  no  more  suspicious- 
looking  a  being  than  the  ancient 
man  who  is  his  servitor.  The  room, 
however,  in  which  they  live,  and 
move,  and  get  their  fees,  is  more 
open  to  cavil  than  are  its  tenants. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
Guy  s  original  cellar ;  and  so  firmly, 
that  I  decline  to  listen  to  any  state- 
ment which  shall  try  to  convince  me 
to  the  contrary,  by  showing  that  it 
is  many  yards  away  from  where  the 
old  Parliament  House  stood.  Small, 
gloomy,  with  no  daylight,  really  un- 
derground, and  damp  and  misty  as 
cellars  are  wont — the  eyes  require 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  gloom 
which  the  garish  gaslights  create 
but  are  powerless  to  dispel.  Rows 
of  hooks  round  a  stout  framework 
on  one  side  of  the  room  suggest  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sachenteges,  racks, 
bilboes,  and  other '  hateful  and  grim 
things'  to  which  they  must  be  ap- 
purtenant ;  the  framework  itself ,with 
many  mysterious  joints  and  holes  in 
it,  looks  in  the  semi-darkness  not 
unlike  some  foul  instrument  of  tor- 
ture ;  and  at  first  it  is  difficult  to 
divest  one's  self  of  the  notion  that  he 
has  got  into  a  veritable  chamber  of 
horrors,  of  which  the  prepossessing- 
looking  Mr.  is  perhaps  the 

attendant  surgeon,  and  of  which  his 
curiously-featured  assistant  is  the 
sworn  tormentor.  Instinctively  one 
looks  about  for  the  burels  of  gon- 


]x>wder,  the  coals  which  conceal 
them,  and  a  figure  like  that  the  boys 
drag  al>out  on  the  5  th  of  November  ; 
and  I  am  far  from  l)eing  convinced 
they  are  not  actually  there,  though 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
them.  That  small  mirror  in  the 
wall,  surely  it  must  be  used  for 
ascertaining  whether  breath  is  left 
in  a  tortured  victim:  the  wavy 
character  of  its  surface  precludes  the 
idea  of  its  being  employed  as  a 
means  to  x)ersonal  adornment,  and 
the  former  use  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  room. 
Those  ominous-looking  boxes  of 
wood  and  tin,  in  shax)e  not  unlike 
the  human  head,  and  labelled  with 
names — what  is  their  office?  Is 
this  the  hangman's  morgue,  and  is 
he  allowed  to  keep  the  heads  of  de- 
capitated felons  to  scare  the  living 
from  crime,  or  to  allow  of  phrenolo- 
gists studying  their  science  on  the 
original  busts?  Or  is  this  a  sort 
of  parliamentary  terror  akin  to 
that  which  Domitian  contrived  for 
the  Boman  senators  when  he 
showed  them  into  a  dimly-lightetl 
funereal  chamber,  wherein  they 
foand  their  coffins, '  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,'— as  the  advertisements 
have  it — and  inscribed  with  their 
own  names  ?  Are  wordy  and  hated 
members  brought  into  this  hall  of 
English  Vehmgericht  and  frightened 
into  agreements  to  vote  differently, 
and  to  shorten  their  speeches,  by 
the  sight  of  their  own  head  cases, 
labell^  with  their  names—and  of 
Greenacreish  sort  of  bags  yawning 
to  receive  their  skulless  trunks?  I 
scrutinize  the  names  on  the  cases, 
sniffing  the  while— for  I  am  not 
without  a  presentiment  that  the 
Calcraffc  museum  theory  is  the  right 
one, — and  I  look  curiously  for  the 
names  of  certain  hon.  members  who 
would  be  sure  to  be  represented  if 
the  second  supposition  were  correct. 
My  eyes  do  not  deceive  me  when  I 
actually  read  the  names  of  some  of 
these.  I  saw  them  alive  and  well 
but  a  few  days  since;— have  all 
their  glories  slunink  to  this  little 

space,  so  soon  ?    '  Alas !  poor !' 

I  exclaim,  and  turn  away  from  the 
cases,  convinced  that  the  British 
public  cannot  be  aware  of  the'secrets 
of  these  secret  places,  and  resolved 
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thai  Iwill  lose  no  time  in  making  it 
acquainted  with  the  disooyeries  I 
have  made.  Eyen  judges  under 
Charles  L  refused  to  say  &at  Felton 
might  lawfully  be  tortored;  and 
shidl  my  Lord  Westbtiry  be  snffered 
to  tweak  the  noses  of  his  opponents 
with  red-hot  pincers,  like  another 
Dunstan,  and  to  consign  their 
'proud  tope'  to  these  infernal  pre- 
fierved  meat  canisters?  No.  The 
'  Adyertiser/  the  '  Star/  and  an  '  In- 
dependent Press/  shall  hear  of  it ; 
ai^  the  decree  of  the  second  Lateran 
Council  of  Pompeii  shall  assuredly 
be  quoted  against  it 

I  find  I  haye  been  wrong.  Though 
the  question  as  to  the  powder  and 
coal  and  Guy  Fawkes  remain  an 
open  one,  there  is,  I  fear,  no  ground 
for  the  anzie^  which  I  had  in- 
toided  to  exhibit  through  the  me- 
diom  of  the  press.  Further  inqui- 
nes  haye  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  — 
is  not  the  chirurgeon  I  had  imagined 
him;  though  it  required  the  exhi- 
bition on  Ms  part  of  his  power  as  a 
'leech/  to  bleed  me  to  the  extent  of 
i/.  5<.  before  I  could  be  oonyinced. 
His  assistant — ^a  silent  and  sad  rnim 
— cyidentiy  afifected  by  long  ao- 
qoaintance  with  the   place— is  no 

sworn    tormentor.      Mr.  is 

'master  of  the  robes/  committed  to 
his  care;  and  the  silent  man  helps 
him  to  put  them  on  the  backs  of 
counsellors  who  patronize  him.  The 
tin  canisters,  in  snape  not  unlike  the 
hunan  head,  are  wig-boxes,  labelled 
with  the  names  of  those  who  own 
them;  the  butcher-like  hooks,  of 
which  mention  was  made,  support 
tiie  gowns  which  are  fellows  with 
the  wigs ;  and  the  Oreenacreish  bags 
ue  the  yehides  in  which  the  gowns 
tayelwhen  going  from  one  Court 
to  another.  The  mirror  is  really 
meant  to  help  in  adorning  tiie  per- 
son, and  the  framework  alluded  to  is 
intended  to  hold  the  property  of 
those  wo  frequent  the  room.  In 
point  Qt  &ct  this  is  no  other  than  a 
fohmg-rooQL  The  plain  deal  table 
is  not  used  for  dissecting  purposes, 
bat  as  a  place  for  hats.  This  know- 
1^  came  only  with  the  lapse  of 
^e.  The  first  occasion  on  which  I 
^tered  ^e  room,  I  almost  held  my 
Iveath  till  I  had  got  out  of  itagain, 
sod  felt,  as  I  ascended  the  stone 

TOL  yn.— HO.  zzxvzu. 


steps  to  the  Court  aboye,  something 
of  the  feeling  which  Dante  had, 
when  he  left  the  last  circle  of  the 
Inferno,  and  came  where  he  could 
see  the  stars  again. 

On  this  same  first  occasion  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  how  shame  and  con- 
fusion were  made  to  coyer  my  &ce  in 
this  passage,  of  which  I  spoke  just 
now,  though  the  'glooming/  or 
'gloaming' which  preyailed  within 
it  hid  the  fikct  from  the  sight  of  all 
beholders.  I  had  noticed  two  men 
whispering  together,  looking  towards 
me  the  while,  as  if  they  were  speak- 
ing of  me,  and  a  cold  shudder  ran 
through  me  as  the  thought  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  they  might  be 
there  in  the  interests  of    Messrs. 

C and  D ,  whose  forbearance 

in  respect  of  sundry  '  small  claima ' 
had  been  taxed  somewhat  fully ;  and 
the  horrible  idea  occurred  to  me« 
that  these  men  had  been  sent  to 
beard  me  in  the  yery  precincts  of 
the  Court,  in  the  hope  of  driying 
me  to  that  which  was  next  to  im- 
possible—a settlement  I  was 
questioning  to  myself  how  fax  the 
priyilege  of  counsel  attending  the 
Courts  of  Justice  would  coyer  me, 
and  was  doubting  anxiously  whe- 
ther that  priyilege  was  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  actually  had  business 
to  transact,  or  whether  it  extended 
oyer  the  whole  class  generally.  I 
was  doubting  how  fiur  it  would  be 
wise  to  allow  of  this  plea,  which 
sayoured  of  adding  insult  to  injury, 
being  debated,  and  then  roused  my- 
self at  the  thought,  what  an  occa- 
sion this  would  be  for  showing  the 
world  tiie  astonishing  powers  of 
speech  and  reasoning  which  I  took 
it  for  granted  reposed  within  me« 
and  almost  hoped  myself  right  in 
the  surmise  which  conscience,  rather 
than  judgment,  had  thrown  out  as 
to  the  character  of  the  men,  when 
one  of  them  adyanced  towards  me, 
holding  a  brief  in  his  hand,  and 
inquired  in'  a  tone  which  relieyed 
me  greatly,  notwithstanding  my 
recent  wishes  for  a  contest,  whether 
I  were  not  Mr.  Jones. 

I  readily  acknowledged  that  an- 
cient name  to  be  mine,  and  then 
bubbled  up  in  my  mind  the  thought 
that  my  good  genius  had  been 
playing  me  a  good  turn,  and  had 
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pent  this  man  to'dve  me  my  first 

Court  bru.-f.     How  kiiul  of  n , 

my  atlornry  fnCi).!,  avIk)  IkicI  t-vo- 
mi.<t<l  v\r  so  (»:ttii,  wl  !'«'  y<  i  1  wns 
l)Ut  a  stiui(  III.  how  HI  -'t  tiiiiiirs  ho 
"Would  do  for  uuk     'i  l;<n»  coiijil   l>o 

n")  doiiM  I  li.id  d')iu'  i) iL'vh 

^^toii'j:  wlu'ii  I  h'id  mi^t^lvt.d  tiio 
lavish  ]H'()iiiiM'S  he  sliowcrcd  iijion 
mo.     Yes;  ]:iy  name  was  Jones! 

'  r\)iisu]tation  at  m'lie  to-morrow 
moriiiiur,  sir,  in  the    rohiii^-room. 

;Mr.  1> will    ftel   mu<'h  ohli.i:ed 

if  you  will   attend   particularly  to 

this  case,  as  Mr. (tiie  le^idcr  and 

Q.C.)  will  lie  very  much  engaged, 
and  f/i'if/  not  read  his  brief.* 

Mr.  i) !    I  did  not  know  him. 

Had  never  heard  his  name  l)efore. 
My  friend's  London  agent,  no 
doubt. 

'  Very  well/  I  answered,  looking: 
at  the  brief,  whereon  were  inscrilx^d 
those  cabalistic  signs  which  so  much 
gladden  the  hearts  of  all  counsel, 
whether  leader  or  junior,  and  which 
informed  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern that  Mr.  Jones  was  concerned 
for  the  plaintiff,  in  an  action  against 
the  Great  Western  Kailway,  and 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  to  have  ten 
guineas  for  his  advocacy  therein. 

Holding  the  brief  in  my  hand  as 
though  it  were  a  marshal's  baton, 
I  entered  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  with  the  idea  of  making  an 
impression  upon  my  brethren  who 
should  see  me  enter  there,  though 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  brief  in  my 

hand.      Upon    L and    B 

especially  1  desired  to  let  fall  the 
full  weight  of  my  importance,  be- 
cause they  had  so  many  times  liinted 
at  the  absurdity  of  my  ever  expect- 
ing to  hold  a  brief,  unless,  as  they 
were  pleased  to  add,  it  might  lie  one 
in  my  own  behalf  as  defendant  in  an 
action  upon  sundry  accounts  de- 
livered. I  walked  in  and  sideway'd 
to  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  row,  where  I  saw  L sit- 
ting behind  his  morning  paper,  his 
wig  pushed  back  and  disclosing  a 
quantity  of  his  brown  curly  hair, 
his  gown  just  clinging  to  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  look  of  nothing  particu- 
lar to  do  showing  itself  upon  his 
face. 

'Hullo!  Jones,  got  a  brief? 
Your  own^  old  chap  ?    Deuoed  glad 


of  it :  ppocial  jury,  of  course.  \Vant 
r<  jiiTtitjg?*    for  J> is  reporter- 


■I'fef  of  caK'S  tried  Ix'foro  her 
riit''  ^t\'s  jndps  ;:t  \Vestmiijsterand 
( '  u  :  1  i  I  a  11 ,  to  the  'Law  Heformur 's 
(ia'/f'tte.' 

'  (4ootl   firm,   that !'    said  L , 

looking'  at  the  name  of  my  clients. 
'  How  did  \ou  get  taken  in  towV  I 
thouglit  your  namesake  on  the 
Sontliern  Circuit  did  their  junior 
work.  Want  no^'r  blood,  I  suppose; 
l>ut  like  to  kt^])  the  old  name.' 

A  cold  shudder  passed  through 

me  as  L uttered   these  words, 

for  tlicy  conveyed  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  there  having  possibly  l)een 
a  mistake.  I  strove  to  cast  it  off, 
but  could  not;  the  suspicion  was 
enough  to  unsteady  my  eyesight  as 
I  endeavoured  to  run  cursorily 
through  the  brief.  The  interesting 
nature  of  the  action,  and  the  many 
points  for  argument  which  it  opened 
up,  gradually  absorbed  me  so  much, 
that  1  did  not  notice  the  entrance  of 
the  attorney's  clerk  who  had  given 
me  the  brief,  and  who  was  now 
signalling  to  me  by  many  signs  and 
gestures. 

*  There's  another  brief  for  you, 

Jones,'   said  L ,  nudging  me  so 

as  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  man, 
who,  unable  to  reach  me,  evidently 
desired  to  have  speech  with  me, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  very 
excited  state  of  mind. 

Sidling  out  as  I  had  come  in, 
earning  the  curses  which  all  win 
who  tread  on  tender  feet,  I  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  the  man  stood, 
and  then— the  horrid  truth  which 

L 's  words  had  caused  me  to 

suspect,  dawned  in  its  fulness  upon 
my  mind,  and  desolation  swept 
across  me. 

The  man  had  made  a  mistake. 
Ho  had  confounded  my  name — con- 
found him !— with  that  of  my  learned 
friend  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Southern  Circuit,  the  very  man  of 
whom  L— —  had  spoken.  Not 
knowing  the  gentleman  he  was  told 
to  instruct,  he  had  asked  a  colleague 
if  each  fresh  comer  from  the  robing 
hall  bore  the  style,  in  which  I  re- 
joice, and  unluckily  for  me  it  hap- 
pened that  I  came  up  before  my 
namesake,  and  the  colleague  who 
made  it  his  business  to  aoqnamt 
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faimaelf  with  the  name  and  abode  of 
each  member  of  the  bar,  old  or 
yoQDg,  had  told  Uie  wretch  that  my 
same  waa  Jones.    Acting  upon  this 

meagre  informaticHi,  MeaBrs.  D 'a 

cierk  put  the  brief  into  my  handa — 
and  now,  the  real  Simon  Pure 
haying  been  discovered,  it  behoved 
me  to  snrrender  my  supposed  gain — 
all  the  apologies  of  my  misleader, 
humble  thoagh  they  were  even  to 
abjectnesB,  not  serving  to  oompen- 
fiate  me  for  the  loes  of  ten  guineas, 
the  dignity  of  the  thing,  and  the 
prospect  which  had  been  before  me 
of  seeing  my  name  in  the  news* 
papers  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  most  important  cases  that  was 
tried  that  term.  After  such  an 
event  I  could  not  go  back  to  the 
Queen's  Bench,  but  turned  a  sadder 
and  a  poorw  man  into  the  adjoining 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

An  old  judge — I  might  say  a  very 
old  judge— was  sitting  on  the  bench, 
looking  like  the  impersonation  of 
law,  and  of  all  that  was  dignified 
and  venerable  in  man.  He  was  one 
vho  had  been  easily  chief  as  a  stu- 
dent at  college,  and  no  less  easily 
chief  as  a  junior  counsel  at  the  bar. 
His  name  was  associated  with  many 
a  fiunous  case,  of  which  the  memory 
even  of  the  bills  of  costs  had 
perished;  he  had  survived  the  clients 
of  his  early  days,  and  while  yet  a 
young  man,  had  'gone  lightly  o'er 
low  steps '  in  the  road  to  advance- 
ment ;  now  his  name  was  considered 
to  he  a  synonym  for  justice,  and  those 
who  sometimes  questioued  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  laid  down  tite  law, 
did  not  ventiure  to  question  his  law 
itself;  and  they  readily  pardoned 
the  pridl^es  which  old  age  as- 
Bumed,  for  sake  of  the  time  when 
these  were  not  needed ;  and  because 
of  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
old  man's  mind,  which  enabled  him 
to  apprehend  a  thing  in  its  entirety, 
^thoQt  bestowing  upon  it  lus 
whole  attention. 

,  A  special  jury  case  was  on,  and  the 
joiymen's  names  were  being  called 
over  by  the  associate  of  the  Court. 
The  name  of  a  most  intimate  friend, 
from  whom  I  had  parted  only  that 
morning,  was  called  out  from  the 
^x,  and  though  surprised,  for  he  had 
^  told  me  of  his  having  been  sum- 


moned, I  quite  expected  to  see  him 
step  forward  and  answer.  Imagine 
my  dismay  when  a  shabbily-dressed 
man  who  had  been  standing  near  the 
'well'  of  the  Court,  made  the 
melancholy  announcement  that  my 
friend  had  been  dead  three  months. 
A  momentary  regret  passed  through 

my  midriflf  as  I  thought  of  K 'a 

amiable  wife  and  three  young  child- 
ren ;  but  it  was  momentary  only,  for  I 

knew  quite  well  that  R was  alive 

this  very  morning,  and  had  left  me 
not  two  hours  ago  for  his  office  in  Jute 
Street     There  was  some  mistake, 

but  in  the  interests  of  K ,  who 

I  knew  hated  jury  summonses,  I  did 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
right  it  Several  names  were  called 
to  which  no  answers  were  given,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  but  a  p<x)r  chance 
of  making  up  tho  jury.  Nino  were  in 
the  box— three  more  wore  wanted, 
and  of  two  of  those  who  remained  to 
be  called  over,  the  shabbily-dressed 
man  announced  the  same  doleful 
tiding^s  that  he  had  announced  about 
my  friend.  Who  was  this  that  took 
such  an  interest  in  special  jurors 
that  he  knew  to  a  nicety  the  dates  of 
their  decease,  and  came  there  to 
volunteer  the  information  which  ho 
had  himself  acquired?  For  he  spoke 
evidently  as  amicus  cur  ice — he  waa 
not  an  official  person,  yet  because 
perhaps  that  his  statements  were 
made  voluntarily,  no  one  questioned 
the  correctness  of  his  speech.  The 
judge  made  some  remarks  about  the 
carelessness  of  the  slieriflfs  in  keep- 
ing dead  men's  names  upon  the 
panel,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
prayed  a  '  tales,'  and  the  jury  was 
completed  by  common  jurors.  The 
case  went  on,  but  the  shabby  man 
interested  me.  He  was  evidently  a 
frequenter  of  the  Courts,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  known  to  the  ushers 
and  people  in  attendance;  and  I 
thought  he  was  perhaps  some  re- 
tired attorney  or  barrister  who  made 
it  is  hobby  to  get  up  the  histories  of 
jurors,  and  w&s  believed  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  course.    It  was  not  until 

afterwards  I  learned  from  R ,  to 

whom  I  announced  his  own  death, 
that  he  paid  this  man  so  much  a  year 
to  kill  him  when  inconvenient  sum- 
monses came,  on  which  occasions  he 
sent  them  to  the  shabbily-dressed 
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man,  who  msljintl\'  C()iumittc<l  such 
homici<lo  a.s  would  l>o  sulli  'ieut  to 
excuso  tho  victim  IromattLiidiiuoo  at 
Westminster. 

The  case  was  one  for  a  special  jury 
— compensation  cjiso  for  damatr^'S 
done  tlu-ough  neu:Iitrf.'nco  of  a  ser- 
vant— and  a  great  ll^ht  for  tlie  ver- 
dict was  expected.  The  counsel  en- 
gacjed  for  tho  defence  were  an  emi- 
nent Queen's  Counsel  and  a '  junior ' 
— rf'ffis  si>,.r  4;_wlio  was  reckoned 
one  of  tho  In-st  of  stuff  gownsmen. 
Their  battery  was  a  strong  one,  and 
they  wore  upon  their  tiices  an  ex- 
pression of  (piiet  satisfaction  which 
betokened  the  comfortable  assurance 
they  felt  of  being  able  to  silence 
whatever  artillery  might  bo  brought 
against  them. 

'Who  are  for  tho  plaintiffs?'  I 
inquired  of  tho  man  next  mo. 

*  Serjeant and  P ,  a  new 

junior,  I  believe.' 

'  P of  the  Home  Circuit?' 

'Yes.' 

'He'll  havG   hard  work  against 

little  S ,'    I  remarked,  'unless 

the  Serjeant  helps  him  more  than 
he  is  wont  to  do.  Is  the  serjeant 
here?' 

'  I  have  not  seen  him,*  answered 
my  friend,  '  and  some  one  said  just 
now  he  would  not  come.' 

'  Poor  fellow  V  I  exclaimed,  for  I 
knew  P to  be  the  very  quin- 
tessence of  nervousness.  *  Surely  he 
is  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines :'  and  so  indeed  it  seemed. 

P 's   leader   was  not  in  Court, 

P could  not    learn  anything 

about  him,  and  it  seemed  to  I© 
pretty  certain  that  if  the  case  went 

on,  P would  have  to  conduct  it 

himself. 

Poor  P !  there  ho  sat,  looking 

unusually  pale  and  suffermg  evi- 
dently from  the  suppressed  excite- 
ment which  was  born  of  the  strange 
position  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Ho  sat  there  in  his  place  l)ehind  the 
leader's  bench,  with  lx)oks  and 
papers  before  him,  in  formidable 
array :  his  brief,  which  he  lx)und  and 
loosed  from  its  tape  bonds  at  least 
ten  times  in  as  many  minutes,  was 
in  his  left  hand,  and  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  unconsciously  played 
the  devil's  tattoo  with  a  quill  pen  on 
the  red  baize  desk :  his  eyes  looked 


wistfully  at  tho  side  door,  as  Ik; 
watchcci  for  tho  coming  of  him  who 
cuiue  not.  Little  S ,  his  oppo- 
nent, whispered  words  of  soothing 
into  liis  leader  s  ear.  The  pair  smiled 
benignly  on  each  other,  and  looked 
across  at  my  poor  nervous  friend, 
who  was  unknowTi  to  them  as  well 
as  to  fame,  with  a  gkmee  in  which 
l)ity  mingled  with  some  professional 
scorn. 

Tho  jury  were  sworn,  and  had 
settled  themselves  to  their  duty  with 
that  expression  of  resigned  unwil- 
Ungness  on  their  faces  which  jury- 
men of  all  sorts  are  wont  to  wear. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  untied 
their  briefs  and  opened  them  out 
leisurely  on  the  slope.  The  Court 
was  all  attention,  reposing  its  chin 
on  its  hands ;  there  remained  nothing 
to  Ix)  done  but  to  open  the  case  for 
the  plaintiff. 

I  looked  across  at  P ,  no  lon- 
ger watching  the  side  door,  but 
gazing  curiously  at  the  judge,  who 
stared  down  at  him.  The  nervous, 
restless  look  was  intensified  to  tho 
utmost,  but  to  my  surprise  and  re- 
lief there  was  no  appearance  of  con- 
fusion.   I  knew  P to  have  a 

strong  will  and  a  stronger  sense  of 
duty,  and  rejoiced  as  I  saw,  or  fancied 
I  saw,  these  two  coming  to  his  as- 
sistance against  his  own  nervous 
system  and  the  two  skilled  verdict- 
getters  who  now  threatened  him. 

A  dead  silence  for  about  a  minute 
was  broken  by  the  judge  uttering 
with  some  significance,  as  he  still 
looked  hard  at  P ,  the  mono- 
syllables,'  Well,  sir  1' 

P rose  and  said  in  a  voice 

tremulous  as  that  of  him  who  hears 
his  own  notes  alone,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  public  place 

'  I  hope  your  lordship  will  forgive 
me  for  keeping  the  Court  waiting. 
My  leader  is  absent  in  the  other 
Court  and  will  be  here  directly.  I 
have  sent  for  hiuL' 

'  Oh,  sir,'  said  the  judge— grinning 
a  grim  grin  as  he  said  it--'  your 
leader  intends  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  yourself. 
You'd  better  begin.' 

Tho  jury  laughed,  the  'learned 
friends '  on  the  other  side  laughed, 
and  all  the  '  learned  men  *  in  Court 
chuckled  at  the  facetious  judge,  who 
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WIS  unable  to  xesist  the  temptation 
of  saying  a  GODoart  thing  eyen  to  a 
nun  80  eyidently  nervous  as  poor 

P .    I  trembled  for  P ,but 

he  yn&  no  way  dismayed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  judge's  joke  stood  him 
in  excellent  stead ;  it  lent  him  that 
slight  touch  of  indignation,  gave 
him  that  sufficient  wounding  of  his 
amour  prcpre  which  enabled  him  to 
send  his  adversaries  to  the  right 
about,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  his 
own  and  his  firiends'  surprise,  to  take 
part  in  the  amusement  of  which  he 
bimsdf  was  the  occasion. 

'Tour  lordship  is  aware  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  distinguishing 

one's  self,'  said  P ,  anxious  now 

to  gain  time,  and  glad  to  use  the 
means  the  Court  haid  unexpectedly 
provided  for  him.  'And  I  cannot 
DQt  feel  that  I  shall  be  as  distin- 
goished  as  poor  Denmark  beside  the 
allies,  if  I  am  to  be  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  my  learned  leader.' 

'My  brother  will  no  doubt  be 
here,' said  the  leader  on  the  other 
side,  'meantime  you  can  go  on.' 
And  then  followed  some  '  chaff,'  as 
mild  as  that  which  had  gone  before, 
about  the  absent '  brother '  being  the 
learned  counsel's  big  brother  (Ser- 
jeant   was  a  very  little  one),  and 

the  probable  consequences  to  him 
of  pushing  on  the  case  in  tho  ab- 
sence of  uie  same,  a  disclaimer  on 
the  part  of  the  '  other  side '  against 
being  taken  for  the  representatives 
of  those  'distinguished  foreigners,' 
the  allies  against  Denmark,  cum 
muUis  aliis,  which  wasted  a  good 

ten  minutes,  allowing  Serjeant 

time  to  come  up,  and  would  have 
lasted  ten  minutes  more  had  not  Mr. 
Baron  somewhat  testily  re- 
marked that  Mr.  P could  at  all 

events  open  the  pleadings,  which 

Mr.  P said  '  of  course,  he  could 

do/  and  proceeded  to  do,  with  a 
boldness  which  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  junior  counsel 
to  begin  under  any  circumstances, 
80  that  there  was  as  yet  nothing 

fidling  to  the  share  of  P which 

would  not  have  Mien  had  Serjeant 

been  there.    P told  '  my 

lord  and  the  jury'  how  that  John 
Styles  was  the  plaintiff  and  John 
Giles  was  the  defendant,  and  that 


the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant '  for 
that ;'  and  then  he  read  the  interest- 
ing document  known  as  tiie  decla- 
ration,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
John  Giles  was  an  exceedingly  bad 
man,  who  hired  servants  known  hj 
him  to  be  incompetent,  and  also  to 
be  very  skilful  in  breaking  other 
folk's  legs ;  that  he  was  habitually 
negligent  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
conducted  his  business ;  and  so  far 
as  the  matter  now  before  the  Court 
was  concerned,  had '  so  negligently, 
carelessly,  and  improperly  conduct- 
ed himself  in  that  behalf,'  that  by 
his  approvedly  unskilful  servant  he 
had  'broken,  wounded,  crushed, 
bruised,  and  maimed'  the  leg  of 
John  Styles,  who  being  a  carman, 
earning  a  pound  a  week,  valued  his 
injured  limb  at  1,000^. 

A  thousand  pounds  seemed  a 
moderate  sum  to  ask  for  injuries 
which  required  so  many  adjectives 
to  describe  them;  but  John  Giles 
said  on  the  pleadings,  that  he  was 
'  not  guilty,'  and  privately  that  Mr. 
Styles  might  go  to  a  warmer  climate 
for  the  money  he  sought  to  recover. 

•  Upon  this  plea,'  said  P , '  issue 

has  been  joined,  and  that  is  the  case 
for  trial  before  you.' 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  I  believe  the 
plaintiff  was  a  carter,  who  had  gone 
with  his  master's  cart  to  take  some 
marble  slabs  from  defendant's  yard. 
The  defendant  was  fifty  nules  away 
at  the  time,  but  his  foreman  and 
helpers  went  to  load  the  cart,  and 
the  plaintiff,  though  he  did  not  fetoh 
the  slabs  out  of  the  yard,  neverthe- 
less helped  to  make  them  fast  in  the 
van,  which  he  was  bound  to  protect 
While  they  were  making  one  of  the 
slabs  fast,  the  foreman  jumped  out 
of  the  van  and  shook  it,  a  slab  fell 
over  and  broke  the  carter's  leg.  The 
action  was  against  the  master  for 
the  negligence  of  his  servant. 

The  point  was  a  fine  one,  for  if 
Styles  could  be  made  out  to  have 
been  acting  as  defendant's  servant, 
or  as  a  voluntary  helper,  he  must 
be  nonsuited.  Only  if  he  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  independent  of 
defendant's  orders,  and  to  nave  been 
engaged  upon  the  slabs  in  the  capa- 
city of  his  own  master's  servant,  had 
he  a  cause  of  action.  It  was  sailing 
rather  close  to  the  wind,  as  his  leader 
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himsolf  told  him  in   consnltation ; 

anil  indcod,  but  for  1* 's  showin.i* 

liiin  tilt'  i»rin(.'i[>iil  vii^o  on  whicli  ho 
had  relie<l,  and  which  tlie  hariuMl 
Serjeant,  who  liiul  iu)i  read  his  hrief, 
had  not,  theivloi-e,  had  oje:i>iou  to 
look  up,  that  geiitUnuau  had  de- 
clared there  was  no  caFo. 

Jusfc  as  P was  Muishing  his 

openiiij:]^  fituteiiient  to  tiie  jury,  a 
sh>dit  commotitn  was  hci.rd  at  the 
entrance  to  t]:e  Court,  and,  to  tlie  ma- 

nilesi  jo)'  and  deh'^dit  of  1* ,  S<>r- 

jeant' came  in  like  a  I'ripite  in  full 

sail.  Nodding  pK)d-huniour(dly  to 
all  around,  llie  Serjeant  seized  tho 
brief  which  his  clerk  lK>ld  l)eM)re  liim, 
and  without  sli  j)ping  the  taj^e  off,  rose, 

as  P sat  down,  and  proceeded  to 

address  the  jury  as  though  he  had 
long  been  ma.ster  of  tho  case,  and 
had  not— as  in  truth  ho  had — been 
put  in  possession  of  the  facts  only 
two  hours  before  in  consultation. 

You  would  have  thouf]:ht,  to  hear 
tlie  scipeant,  that  ho  had  Uen  en- 
gaged in  loading  slabs  in  vans  all 
his  lifo  long;  tliat  until  this  parti- 
cular moment  he  had  never  done 
aught  else,  and  had  now  come  into 
Court  for  the  sole  purpose  of  telhng 
the  jury  how  his  work  was  done. 
Then  lie  lalx)ured  to  show  that  the 
defendant  had  admitted  the  plaintiffs 
case;  said  he  should  call  witnesses 
to  prove  it,  as  well  as  to  depose  to 
the  serious  nature  of  the  injuries 
done  to  the  plaintiff,  as  set  forth  in 
such  harrowiHg  tonus  in  the  declara- 
tion.     This  done,  ho  sat  down,  and 

P proceeded  to  call   the  first 

witness  for  the  plaintiff— the  plain- 
tiff himself. 

A  slight  paub^,  after  which  tho 
usher  cried  with  a  loud  voice — 
pitched  as  though  he  had  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  witness— for  John 
Styles  to  apfKjar.  A  movement  at 
tho  end  of  the  Court,  and  then  a 
man  as  imp()ten1>hx)king  as  he  who 
could  not  crawl  into  the  Pool  of  Pe- 
thesda,  was  brought  forward  by  two 
BU])porters  and  lifted  into  the  wit- 
ness-box. A  chair  was  provided  for 
him,  and,  bound  and  becrutclied,  he 
showed  like  a  victim  to  all  the  woes 
contained  in  Ptindora's  box. 

P elicited  tho  details  of  tho 

case,  vainly  trying  to  make  the  wit- 
ness dechiro  himself  other  than  ho 


was  e\i<lont]y  desiroTif?  of  ropro- 
seTitin.^  himself  to  l)e,  viz.,  a  willing 
lu-ljHr  to  the  men  engaged  in  load- 
ing the   van;    for  P felt   tho 

danger  of  the  man  proving  himself 
a  volunteer,  in  the  sense  of  an  unro- 
numerated  and  free  hcli)er.  'Tho 
otiierside*  smiled  as  tho  examina- 
tion went  on,  and  positively  glowed 
with  pleasure  when    his    lordship 

interrupted    P by   remarking 

that,  as  far  as  he  had  heard,  l^e  could 
not  uutlerstand  what  case  there  was. 

Fp  sprang  the  serjeant,  snatching 

tho  hook  which  P Jnid  shown 

liim  only  a  few  hours  l^efore,  from 

P 's  hand,  and  with  the  air  of  a 

man  who  is  suffering  intolerably  from 
some  sudden  wrong,  entreated  his 
lordship  to  refrain  from  any  expras- 
sion  of  C)pinion  until  the  case  had 
l)een  fully  gone  into,  adding,  how- 
ever, with  special  referenco  to  tho 
remark  al)out  there  being  '  no  case,' 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  judgment 
on  which  ho  very  much  relied,  and 
to  whicli  he  must  beg  his  lordship's 
attention. 

'  ISIy  learned  friend  knows  some- 
thing of  the  case,  I  believe/  said  the 
Serjeant,  as  he  handed  the  book  to 
the  ussier,  and  nodded  good-hu- 
mourodly  at  "Mr.  Q.  C,  who  had 
shown  cause  in  this  very  case,  and 
who  now  muttered  something  alK>ut 
the  two  cases  l>eing  distinguishable. 

The  judge  took  the  l)ook  from  the 
hand  of  the  associate,  who  had  re- 
ceived it  from  his  lordship's  clerk, 
who  had  received  it  from  the  usher, 
who  had  received  it  from  the  Ser- 
jeant; and  after  scanning  the  out- 
side of  it,  and  looking  at  tho  fly-leaf 
to  see  tho  o\^^)er's  name,  proceedcil 
to  read  the  judgment  to  which  his  at- 
tention had  been  drawn.  Whilst  his 
lordship  read  there  was  much  sig- 
nalling and  undertone  talk  l)etween 
the  members  of  tho  bar  and  tho 
attendants  in  Court  The  words 
*  non-suit ' — '  point  reserved ' — '  new 
trial,'  came  from  the  '  other  side/ 
accompanied  by  much  shaking  of 
heads,  which  meant  great  things, 
doubtless,  to  the  initiated  in  such 
signs,  for  they  shook  their  heads  in 
return,  and  both  sides  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

'  Do  you  tliink,  sir,  the  judge  is 
with  us  V  said  a  man  sitting  behind 
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me,  and  who  I  gatberad,  from  the  use 
of  the  pioDoim '  xm,'  waa  interested 
in  the  cue. 

'  I  don't  know/ 1  answered ;  '  he 
aeems  to  be  in  a  good  humour.' 

'  Has  hnmonr  anything  to  do  with 
his  being  for  or  against  ns,  sir  ?*  in- 
quired the  man.  '  I  should  not  hare 
tiwnght  so.' 

'Perhaps  not/  I  replied;  'bnt 
jadges  are  only  men,  and  idl  men 
are  subject  to  bouts  of  indigestion.' 
The  man  seemed  to  be  lost  in  won- 
der on  finding  that  eyen  judges  were 
not  impassible ;  and  was  even  more 
astonished  at  tiie  familiarity  which 
existed  between  the  opposed  'coun- 
kI'  than  Mr.  Pickwick  was  when 
his  leader  shook  hands  with  the 
comuei  for  Mrs.  Bardell.  The  judge 
finished  his  earnest  perusal  of  the 
Tolume,  and  laying  the  book  down 
on  its  fiioe,  said,  'This  is  a  yery 
important  case;  it  is  nearly  your 
cue'  looking  towards  P . 

'It  is  our  case,  my  lord/ rejoined 
P . 

*  WeU/  observed  the  judge,  •  I  do 
not  see  how  the  matter  can  rest  here 
vith  a  verdict  It  must  go  into 
tiie  full  Court,  and  possibly  to  the 
Court  above.  Is  it  not  a  case  for  a 
settlement?' 

P beamed  with  satisfaction. 

He  had  raked  out  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, and  mainly  on  the  strength  of 
it  be  had  ad  vised  the  action  being 
brought  He  had  withstood  his 
own  leader  with  it  in  consultation, 
and  now  it  came  in  the  face  of  the 
judge's  expressed  opinion.  '  The 
oth^  side'  looked  a  little  discon- 
certed, but  was  glad  '  his  lordship 
had  thrown  out  this  expression  of 
opinion.'  Then  came  a  laying  of 
beads  together  by  the  counsel  en- 
gaged, assisted  by  the  attorneys  on 
either  side,  who  leaned  over  the 
back  of  the  '  well'  in  which  they 
were  confined,  and  deferred  to  the 
wisdom  of  those  whom  they  had  en- 
tmsted  with  the  case.  His  lorvlship 
lead  the  newspaper,  the  jury  stood 
np  and  stretched  their  legs  in  the 
jury-box,  and  Mr.  0.  D.  the  emi- 
Bent  (in  that  he  was  six  feet  high) 
jnnior  counsel,  who  drew  portraits 
many,  tliongh  pleadings  few, 
sketched  the  scene  before  him,  as 
ft  whole  and  in  parts,  upsetting  the 


gravity  which  resides  imder  the 
wig, and  moving  everyone  to  laugh- 
ter by  the  adsurdity  and  justness  of 
his  caricature  liknesses. 

The  conference  was  of  no  avail. 
Counsel  could  not  agree.    The  case 

must  go  on ;  so  P finished  his 

examination  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Q.  C.  rose  to  cross-examine. 

Little  Was  elicited  by  this  means, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  had 
undoubtedly  helped,  but  whether 
as  a  volunteer,  or  as  his  own  mas- 
ter's servant,  was  the  somewhat  fine 
question  which  was  left  for  the  jury. 
And  now  a  man,  whose  personal 
appearance  had  already  attracted 
considerable  attention,  was  called. 
He  had  been  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  solicitor  in  charge  of  the  case, 
and  was  evidently  much  interested 
in  the  issue  of  the  trial.  He  had 
been  present  at  an  interview  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  and 
was  to  bear  witness  to  what  had 
passed.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man, 
apparently  a  foreigner,  with  an  ani- 
mated expression  of  countenance, 
and  a  costume  which,  the  place  and 
occasion  considered,  was  truly  won- 
derful. Whether  it  was  the  way  in 
which  he  found  expression  for  the 
respect  which  his  nature  felt  for 
the  tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  or 
whether  it  was  the  custom  in  his 
country  so  to  appear  before  the 
courts,  did  not  come  out:  but  this 
gentleman  was  attired  in  full  even- 
ing dress,  with  an  elaborately  worked 
shirt,  diamond  studs,  and  a  coat 
which  Mr.  Poole's  eye  might  have 
pronounced  faultless.  No  distinc- 
tion had  been  made  between  him 
and  the  other  witnesses  in  the  cause, 
as  I  cannot  help  thinking  there 
should  have  been.  It  was  scarcely 
right  in  the  usher  to  allow  so  mag- 
nificently clad  a  man  to  herd  with  tho 
•  seedy'  crew  who  filled  as  of  right 
.  that  abyss  in  the  halls  of  justice  known 
as  '  the  well ;'  unless,  and  perhaps 
he  was  correct  after  all,  the  usher 
thought  of  him  as  Lafeu  thought 
of  Parolles,  in  'All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well/  that  'the  scarfs  and 
bannerets  about  him  did  manifoldly 
dissuade  him  from  believing  him  a 
vessel  of  too  great  burden.'  Any- 
how, there  he  sat  in  the '  well '  till  his 
name  was  called  out  by  the  usher, 
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in  as  indignant  a  voice  as  that  in 
which  tho  first  witness  had  \wn 
desired  to  sttnid  forth.  Th»m  he 
started  to  his  feet  as  it'  the  p-oiind 
nnder  them  had  suddenly  grown 
red  hot,  and  made  his  way  over  hhie 
bags,  papers,  and  tho  lt-j:s  of  at- 
torneys' clerks,  to  the  witness-box. 

Serjeant introduc^ed  liiin  to  the 

judge  as  Count  Dieudon,  a  French- 
man, while  the  associate  explained, 
as  much  by  signs  as  by  words,  tliat 
the  gentleman  must  remove  the 
white  kid  glove  from  his  right 
hand,  in  order  to  hold  tho  sacred 
book  on  which  he  was  to  swear  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  that.  There  being  some  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this,  his  lordship 
thought  the  delay  was  caused  by 
the  witness  objecting  to  take  the 
oath,  and  thinking  further,  perhaps, 
that  Count  Dieudon,  who  was  as 
good  a  Christian  as  is  to  be  found 
throughout  all  Leicester  Square, 
might  possibly,  from  his  general  ap- 
pearance, be  of  the  Hebrew  faith, 
rather  testily  told  the  associate  to 
ask  the  witness  if  ho  were  a  Jew. 
The  bare  suggestion  caused  a  cur- 
rent of  eloquence  to  flow  from  the 
Frenchman,  so  strong  and  con- 
tinuous, that  it  bid  fair  to  supersede, 
in  the  attention  of  the  Court,  the 
case  which  was  actually  before  it. 
His  lordship  at  length  succeedcil  in 
conveying  to  the  speaker  an  assur- 
ance of  his  want  of  intention  to 
insult  him;  M.  Dieudon  succeeded 
in  getting  the  white  kid  glove  off 
his  right  hand;  and  the  associate 
succeeded  in  swearing  him  in  the 
words  of  the  oath. 

'  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  was  a  count?'  in- 
quired the  judge. 

'  He  is  so,  my  lord/  answered 
P . 

'  Of  the  Roman  Empire  or  the 
French?'  asked  hia  lordship,  with  a 
smile. 

'  One  of  the  indebitatus  counts, 
I  believe,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Q.  C, 
at  which  remark  his  lordship  smiled 
again,  and  Count  Dieudon,  who  did 
not  understand  the  allusion,  and 
thought  they  were  but  settling  the 
exact  degree  of  his  rank,  smiled  also. 

Count  Dieudon  had  evidently 
made    the   English   language  his 


study,  and  was,  moreover,  evidently 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  he 
ha* I  ma<le  in  it.  He  had  also  given 
to  the  world  three  large  volumes  on 
the  Science  of  Agriculture,  which 
he  had  with  him  in  the  witnass-box, 
in  case,  I  suppose,  any  question 
should  arise  uj)on  that  subject  in 
the  course  of  the  trial  of  a  complaint 
for  brokon  limbs.  As  this  was  far 
from  likely,  it  seemed  rather  unne- 
cessary for  liim  thus  to  burden  him- 
self ;  but  these  thi-ee  volumes  were 
on  the  ledge  before  him,  and  served, 
at  all  events,  to  show  the  judge 
how  he  should  spell  the  witness's 
and  author's  name,  which  was  given 
to  him  by  the  learned  serjeant  as 
Dewdong,  and  by  the  more  learned 
(in  French  at  least)  friend  on  '  the 
other  side,*  as  Doodone.  The  name 
and  address  of  M.  Dieudon  having 
been  written  on  the  judge's  notes, 
and  a  further  note  having  been 
made  as  the  only  means  of  stopping 
iteration  of  the  fact,  that  M.  Dieudon 
was  author  of  the  great  work  in 

question,    Serjeant    got   the 

range,  and  began  to  fire  into  the 
witness's  stock  of  information. 

M.  Dieudon  gesticulated  a  good 
deal,  poured  forth  volumes  of 
Franco-English  in  copious  answer 
to  the  questions  put  to  him,  and 
gave  to  many  English  words  a  pro- 
nunciation which  reminded  one  of 
French  spoken  by  Dan  Chaucer's 
prioress ;  who  spoke  French  '  full 
fayre  and  fctisly  after  the  scholo 
of  Statford-atte-Bow.'  So  with 
M.  Dieudon  and  his  English.  He 
spoke  'full  fayre  ani  fetisly,* 
but  not  after  the  school  of  West- 
minster Hall.  He  might  with  pro- 
priety have  gone  home  and  told  his 
countrymen  what  the  Irishman  told 
his  friends  of  the  French,  that  they 
were  a  very  stupid  people,  who  did 
not  even  understand  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  for  it  was  undoubtedly  true 
that  practice  and  use  were  both  es- 
sential to  a  right  understanding  of 
what  M.  Dieudon  had  to  say.  Ser- 
jeant   came  to  that  part  of  his 

examination  where  it  behoved  the 
witness  to  relate  what  had  passed 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant 
during  the  interview  at  which  he 
had  been  present :  and  as  M.  Dieu- 
don was  both  tenacious  of  being 
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ihoaght  able  to  speak  the  comiBel's 
own  toDgue^  and  also  yery  voluble 
in  his  talk,  the  Serjeant  deemed  it 
advisable  to  beg  the  witness  to  le- 
late  the  oonversation,  instead  of 
getting  at  it  by  means  of  questions. 
H.  Dieudon  leadily  complied,  and 
irlth  the  air  of  a  Jullien  and  the 
voice  of  a  Berryer,  he  told  his  simple 
tale;  but  when  he  came  to  the  key 
of  the  whole  conversation — the  im- 
portant iMut,  where  it  was  supposed 
the  defendant  had  promised,  as  al- 
leged in  a  second  count,  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  a  sum  of  money— he  failed 
aitc^her  to  convey  an  accurate 
notion  of  what  had  iaken  place. 

'  Miszer  Steel  he  come  to  defend- 
ant, an  say,  "  Your  man  brea^  my 
kg,  and  make  me  evil  (me  fit  mal). 
You  recompense  ma  I  live  in  hos- 
pital four,  five  month.  Get  not 
work;  lose  my  living.  What  you 
give  me?"  Defendant,  he  say 
nnsBing.  Miszer  Steel  he  press  for 
answer,  but  defendant  shake  his 
head.  He  stay  a  long  time  to  make 
answer,  and  zen  he  say  nussing/ 

This  evidence,  which,  more  than 
all  the  arguments  based  upon  eth- 
nological grounds,  convinced  me  of 
the  affinity  between  French  and 
Ixish  Celts,  served  also  to  upset  the 
gAvity  of  the  Court,  which  fiurly 
kughed  out,  and  with  every  wish  to 
do  no  uncivil  thing,  could  not  re- 
frain hem  seizing  this  particular 
opportunity  for  mirui.  The  count 
was  not  farther  interrogated,  and 
vith,  I  fear,  but  hurt  feelings,  de- 
parted fipom  the  box  with  the  great 
work  in  three  volumes,  which  Was 
evidently  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  soul. 

Michael  Sullivan,  the  man  who 
had  done  the  mischief,  and  upon 
vbom  his  master  had  already  thrown 
the  Uame  of  the  entire  action,  was 
neit  called,  and  impressed  by  the 
duty  which  lay  upon  him  to  observe 
reticence  upon  the  subject  to  be  in- 
vestigated, was  more  evasive  in  his 
SQswera  even  than  his  countrymen 
aie  wont  to  be. 

'Bid  you  see  the  accident ?' 

*  I  did  not,  sir.' 

'Where  you  present  at  the  time 
itoccniredV 

*I  was,  sir.' 

'Did  you  see  a  slab  &11  over  in 
thevan?' 


'I  did,  sir.' 

'  Did  it  &11  on  plaintifTs  leg  ?' 

'  I  can't  say.' 

'  Do  you  believe  it  did?* 

'  I  think  it  did,  sir.' 

'  Then  you  saw  the  accident?' 

'  I  did  not,  sir.' 

'But  you  saw  the  slab  fall,  and 
think  it  went  on  to  plamtifiTs  leg?' 

'  I  did,  sir.' 

'Then  you  think  you  may  say 
you  saw  the  accident,  may  you  not?' 

'  I  do  not,  sir.* 

And  after  much  farther  bandying 
of  words,  it  was  found  out  that  the 
witness  had  seen  everything  except 
the  actual  snapping  of  the  bone  m 
the  leg.  He  had  seen  the  slab  fall, 
he  had  seen  the  leg  after  it  had 
been  crushed,  he  was  certain  the  slab 
fell  upon  the  leg,  and  yet,  for  the  rea- 
son above  given,  he  declined  to  assert 
what  nevertheless  the  jury  believed, 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  accident 

'Now,  sir!'   said  Serjeant  , 

twitching  his  gown,  and  pushing 
his  wig  the  least  bit  back  on  his 
head,  and  looking  a  little  fiercely  at 
Michael,  'did  you  not  jump  out  of 
the  van  before  the  slabs  were  se- 
cured within  it?' 

•I  did,  sir.' 

'  Did  that  shake  the  van?' 

'It  did,  sir.' 

'  Did  not  the  slab  fiedl  over  imme- 
diately afterwards?' 

'It  did,  sin' 

'  Did  not  the  slab  &11  over  because 
you  shook  the  van?' 

'  I  can't  say,  sir.' 

'  What  was  there  besides  to  make 
the  slab  fall  over?' 

'  I  can't  say,  sir.' 

'  Did  not  you  say,  referring  to  the 
accident,  that  is  a  bad  piece  of  work 
I  have  done ;  I  was  a  fool  to  jump 
out  like  that?' 

'  I  was  not  a  fool !'  retorted  the 
witness,  sharply;  'and  I'll  thank 
ye  not  to  say  so  again.' 

'Answer  my  question,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  Serjeant  '  Did  you  say  so 
or  not?' 

'  They're  vary  impertinent  qhues- 
tions  ye'll  be  askin',^  said  Michael. 

'  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  an- 
swer them  ?'  said  the  Serjeant 

'  I  don't  rhemember.' 

'Try  and  recollect,  now.  You 
must  know  if  you  said  so  or  not' 
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*  I  don't  rlicmemhor.* 

'  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  sav 
so?' 

'  I  will  not/ 

'  J)icl  you  say  so?' 

'I  don't  rhenieml)cr.' 

'Will  you  swear  that?* 

*I  will;  I'll  swfar  I  dont  rbe- 
momlx^r,  and  I'll  sweiir  if  I  do  rhe- 
membor,  I  forpfot.' 

*  Very  well/  Paid  tho  sorjeant, 
joining  in  tlio  laup^li,  which  wjir 
general  at  this  utt(T  discomtiture  of 
his  hopes.  '  Now,  try  to  renieuiher 
very  distinctly  this:  Had  you  not 
])een  drinking  tliis  morning  before 
the  accident  occurred?' 

'Ah,  no!'  said  Michael,  with  the 
earnestness  of  a  man  tented  on  some 
point  of  special  pride  to  himself. 

'  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?' 

'  (^)uito,'  said  Michael. 

'  Would  you  forget,  if  you  did 
rememlx^r  this,  too?'  inquired  the 
Serjeant. 

'  I  can't  tell,'  said  Michael. 

'  Now,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  had  not  l>cen  drinking  on  this 
particular  morning?' 

'  I  had  some  lay,'  answered  Mi- 
chael. 

'  No,  no !'  retorted  the  serjeant ;  '  I 
do  not  mean  "  tay."  Had  you  not 
l)een  into  a  public-house  that  day?' 

'  I  had  not.' 

'  Not  to  have  a  friendly  glass  with 
any  one?  You  know  there  is  no- 
thing to  blame  you  for  if  you  had 
done  so.' 

'  I  had  not,'  was  tho  answer. 

'Then  you  were  not  drunk  on 
that  morning,  you  will  swear?' 
asked  the  serjeant. 

Michael  did  not  answer  directly, 
but  looked  somewhat  archly  into 
the  well  of  the  court,  as  if  to  seek 
inspiration  from  his  master  and  the 
attorney,  who  were  sitting  there. 
The  instructions  in  the  Serjeant's 
brief  were  that  the  man  had  been 
drinking,  and  there  was  other  testi- 
mony to  show  that  he  was  '  all  by 
tho  head '  before  he  began  loading. 

'  I  don't  think  I  was  drunk,'  an- 
swered Michael,  after  an  interval. 

*  You  don't  think  you  were  drunk,' 
repeated  the  questioner,  somewhat 
curiously.  'Wliat  do  you  mean? 
You  told  us  juflt  now  you  had  not 
been  drinking.' 


'I  had  a  su])  tho  night  afore,' 
ad^li'd  ]\lii'hael,  wutli  the  air  of  a 
man  who  ha.s  ab;<olved  his  con- 
science. 

M)h,  indeed!'  said  tho  serjeant, 
brightening  up,  for  even  he,  astute 
as  he  was,  could  not  divine  how  a 
mail  could  get  drunk  on  any  given 
occasion  without  imbibing  anything 
stronger  than  '  tay.'  '  Now,  do  you 
think  you  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  sup  the  night 
afore  to  lie  able  to  load  the  van  pro- 
perly on  this  particular  morning  ?' 

'I  think  it'd  been  better  if  I 
hadn't  taken  it,'  replied  Michael, 
now  fairly  unmasked. 

'Oh!  you  were  not  drunk,  but 
you  think  it  would  have  been  l^etter 
you  had  not  taken  this  sup  tho 
night  afore.  Very  well,  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  ask  you.'  And  the 
witness  stood  dow^n. 

Application  was  now  made  to  tho 
judge  that  ladies  might  be  re- 
quested to  leave  the  CJourt,  it  being 
proposed  to  call  the  medical  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  nature  of  some 
injuries  which  were  included  in  the 
'otherwise  seriously  damaged  and 
hurt'  of  the  declaration.  The  re- 
quest was  at  once  acceeded  to,  and 
the  Court,  by  the  usher,  its  mouth- 
piece, proclaimed  aloud  that  all 
ladies  w^ere  to  leave  the  Court.  A 
flutter  ensued  among  the  petticoats, 
and  many  went  their  way,  with  an 
expression  mingled  of  surprise  and 
indignation  upon  the  faces  of  the 
wearers  of  them,  as  though  they 
resented  the  notion  of  raising  and 
then  disapix)inting  their  curiositj'. 
I  say  many  went  their  way,  but  not 
all;  some  there  were  who  put  a 
bold — their  expelled  sisters  called  it 
a  brazen — face  upon  the  matter,  and 
stuck  to  their  seats  like  women 
whose  desire  for  knowledge  is 
greater  than  their  sense  of  shame. 
His  lordship  looked  round  upon 
these  law-loving  dames,  and  re- 
marked, in  a  significant  tone,  that 
he  had  directed  all  ladies  to  quit  tho 
Court.  It  was  at  this  particular 
moment  that  thfe  usher  became  im- 
mortal, not  knowing,  however,  the 
greatness  of  the  fame  which  he  was 
laying  up  for  himself.  Whether 
he  really  did  not  see  the  bonnets, 
whose   unshame&ced  owners  kept 
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them  obsiiiiaiely  in  the  halls  of 
justice,  or  whe&er  it  was  in  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  acorn  that  he  spake  it, 
this  deponent  showeth  not,  but  in  an- 
swer to  the  remark  thrown  out  by  the 
learned  judge,  came  from  the  usher 
the  pride-killing  words,  'AH  the 
ladies  hivt  left  the  Court,  my  lord.' 

A  smile,  and  then  a  titter,  which 
vaxed  speedily  till  it  became  a 
laugh,  was  obrorrable  on  the  faces 
of  judge,  jurors,  and  counsel.  Even 
a  blush  flitted  across  the  counte- 
nances  of  the  unshamefaced  ones, 
aod  the  usher  stood  a  satirist  con- 
fessed in  the  middle  of  the  Ourt. 
His  lordship  adopted  the  meaning 
which  all  hearers  attached  to  the 
words  of  the  censor,  himself  as  much 
astonished  at  his  speech  as  the  most 
amused  one  there,  and,  looking  to- 
wards Serjeant ,  said  that  he 

might  now  proceed,  since  the  modest 
women  had  left  the  Court. 

The  trial  jiroceeded,  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  injuries  received  by 
the  pUuntaff  was  explained  to  the 
JQiy,  and  medical  testimony  was 
heard  in  support  of  the  case. 

Now  hifi  lordship  had  a  way  of 
notifying  counsel  of  his  having 
written  down  upon  his  notes  the 
answers  of  the  witnesses,  which 
maoy  of  those  addressed  disUked, 
ahnost  to  resistance  point  He  did 
not  raise  his  head  and  nod,  as  judges 
ue  wont,  but  kept  his  face  still 
fixed  in  the  direction  of  his  paper, 
uttering  in  a  sort  of  undergrowl,  as 
ft  sign  for  counsel  to  proceed,  the 
monosyllables  '  Go  on !'  It  was  not 
so  much  the  use  of  these  two  good 
words  that  vexed  the  hearts  of  the 
learned,  it  waa  the  maimer  of  the 
ti8».  Many  koA  been  the  com- 
plaints made  in  robing-room  and  in 
jail,  of  the  bearish  (so  they  termed 
it)  method  which  his  lordship 
adopted,  and  among  the  complain- 
ants was  none  so  bitter  as  Mr.  Q.  C, 
who  was  for  the  defence  in  this 
action.  He  had  fretted  and  fumed 
^bly  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
^  was  cross-examining,  and  all  who 
knew  him  were  well  aware  that  ere 
l<Ag  an  explosion  must  take  place. 

His  lordship  had  taken  down  the 
eTidence  which  Mr.  Q.  C.  elicited 
&om  the  witness,  and,  bei«g  no 
i^specter  of  persons,  had  notified 


the  fact  in  his  usual  way  to  the 
great  man  before  him.  Mr.  Q.  C. 
could  not  endure  it  longer ;  he  made 
no  fresh  attempt  to  question  the 
witness,  but  stood  stock  still  as  in 
respectful  attention,  waiting  hia 
lordship*s  leisure  to  continue. 

'Go  on!'  repeated  his  lordship, 
but  silence  still  reigned ;  Mr.  Q.  C.'s 
head  became  a  little  more  erect,  his 
eyes  dilated  a  thfle  more,  and  the 
starch  in  the  large  neckerchief 
which  enwound  his  throat  seemed 
'  to  bear  him  stiffly  up,'  ss  Hamlet 
desired  his  sinews  might  bear  him. 

'  I  said,  "  Go  on !" '  olwerved  his 
lordship,  somewhat  testily,  raising 
his  eyes  rather  than  his  head,  to 
look  at  the  counsel. 

The  moment  had  arrived  for  the 
expected  explosion ;  his  lordship 
himself  had  fired  the  traiiL  As  men 
who  watch  some  curious  and  new 
experiment,  the  biur  stood  at  ga>ze, 
while  Mr.  Q.  C,  with  an  expression 
of  deep  astonishment  and  concern, 
stiiTed  himself  from  his  pointer-like 
attitude  of  attention,  and  exclaimed 
with  loud  and  seemingly  contrite 
voice: — *I  htg  your  lordship's  par- 
don, I  thought  you  were  speaking 
to  the  usher.' 

Bespect  for  the  Bench  kept  down 
open  mirth,  and  Mr.  Q.  C,  with  the 
tact  of  a  general  who  knows  how  to 
follow  up  a  victory,  without  crush- 
ing the  enemy  it  is  his  interest  to 
keep  in  the  field,  proceeded  with  his 
examination  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened.  His  lordship  en- 
dured in  silence,  and  bided  his  time 
for  an  answer. 

P ,  to  my  surprise  and  delight, 

did  gloriously,  not  being  discon- 
certed even  when  the  judge,  not 
knowing  his  name,  and  wishing  to 
call  him  by  it,  desired  the  inter- 
mediates before  mentioned  as  sitting 
between  judge  and  counsel,  to  ac- 
quire this  information  for  him. 
The  stage  whisper  in  which  the 
inquiries  were  made  one  of  the 
other,  telling  all  whom  it   might 

concern  that  P was  unknown  to 

the  frequenters  of  this  Court,  did  not 
cover  him  with  confusion ;  I  fancied 
I  detected  even  a  sort  of  satisfied 
look  upon  his  face  as,  in  answer  to 
the  last  inquirer,  he  showed  his 
name  on   his   brief,  whereon .  was 
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marked  a  sum  equal  to  that  whicli 
potentially  had  Unm  iniuo  in  the 
case  of  the  Great  Westrrn  Railway. 

When  ^Ir.  Q.  C.  rose  to  cross- 
examine,  Romo  qiK'stion  as  to  the 
a/lmissibility  of  the  evidence  ho 
thouf(ht  to  elicit,  occurred  to  that 
learned  gentleman's  mind.  He 
wislial  to  remove  it ;  and  also,  per- 
haps, by  tiiking  his  lordship  into 
his  confidence,  to  mollify  through 
an  appeal  to  his  amour-projivej  the 
evil  i)rejudice  which  the  late  rasping 
had  occasioTK^d.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  a  peculiarly  insinuating  way  that 
he  announced  his  intention  of  ad- 
ducing the  questionable  evidence, 
and  in  a  still  more  insinuating  way, 
that  he  asked  his  lordship  whether 
he  thought  it  would  be  admissible. 

Now  it  was  strangely  forgetful,  in 
a  man  so  astute  as  Mr.  Q.  C.  im- 
doubtedly  was,  so  to  act  He  might 
have  put  forward  the  evidence  and 
waited  for  his  appeal  to  the  judge 
until  such  time  as  the  opposing 
coimsel  objected  formally;  or  he 
might  have  announced  his  intention 
to  put  it  forward,  and  proceeded  to 
execution  without  inviting,  as  he 
did,  the  interference  of  a  man  he 
had  offended.  As  it  was,  he  gave 
himself  over  into  the  hands  of  Sam- 
son, and  suffered  accordingly. 

His  lordship  failed  to  notice 
Ml'.  Q.  C.'s  first  inquiry,  maintaining 
the  firm  demeanour  he  had  worn 
since  the  learned  gentleman's  tongue 
had  lashed  his  indignation  into  a 
desire  to  find  vent;  but  when  Mr. 
Q.  C.  once  more  asked,  as  eager  to  be 
instructed,  whether  his  lordship 
thought   this  would   be  evidence, 

Baron raised  his  head,  looked 

straight  into  the  lantern  above  him, 
and  said  to  the  lantern,  as  though 
ho  were  delivering  himself  of  an 
abstract  proposition  for  the  special 
edification  of  the  lantern:— 'Her 
Majesty  and  the  House  of  Lords  are 
the  only  persons  entitled  to  ask  me 
any  legal  questions.'  This,  uttered 
in  a  monotone,  without  passion,  but 
with  entire  deliberateness,  fell  as 
falls  a  killing  frost  upon  the  tender 
plant  Not  that  Mr.  Q.  C.  resembled 
a  tender  plant  though,  for  he  was 
among  his  brethren  as  the  oak  in  a 
forest— yet,   no   less  did    he  feel 


keenly  the  chilling  blast  of  his  loni- 
ship's  oracular  breath.  Ho  feigned 
not  to  ntjtico  what  everybody  elso 
noticed;  he  stammered  out  some- 
thing ;  he  looktHl  confused,  and  at 
last  said  he  should  not  press  the 
evidence  if  his  lordship  did  not  think 
it  worth  while. 

His  lordship  expressed  no  opinion 
whatever,  but  being  wearied  with 
the  long  day's  sitting,  and  being 
desirous,  perliaps,  not  to  risk  losing 
the  vantage  ground  he  had  mani- 
festly gained,  once  more  proposed 

to    his  brother,  Serjeant  ,  to 

consider  whether  the  case  was  not 
one  for  a  compromise.  Serjeant  -^— 
having  freely  admitted  that  he 
thought  the  justice  of  the  case  re- 
quired some  such  solution,  his  lord- 
ship announced  that  he  would 
adjourn  the  Court  to  enable  counsel 
to  come  to  some  arrangement.  His 
lordship  had  risen  to  go,  and  had 
stamped  his  way  over  half  the 
length  of  the  platform,  when  a  very 
junior  counsel,  in  a  state  of  terrible 
trepidation,  rose  to  make  a  motion 
to  the  Court,  Blue  bags  and  red 
bags,  books  and  papers,  the  owners 
of  these,  and  the  clerks  of  the 
owners,  were  bundling  out  of  the 
Court;  the  registrar  had  already 
stretched  himself  a  weary  stretch  in 
token  of  the  ending  of  the  day's 
work ;  the  usher,  henceforth  immor- 
tal, had  girded  up  his  loins  to  go- 
when  the  faint  echo  of  the  very 
junior  counsel's  voice  resounded 
through  the  Court  His  lordship 
stood  in  half  attention  for  a  second, 
looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  and 
then,  resuming  his  walk  towards 
the  door  curtain,  was  understood  to 
say  'To-morrow!  To-morrow!'  and 
so  went  out  The  very  junior 
counsel  could  not  get  a  hearing,  and 
before  the  solicitor  who  had  in- 
structed him  had  finished  the  tale 
of  his  reproaches,  I  fled  forth  into 
Westminster  Hall,  and  told  this  tale 
to  my  friends,  the  cherubim  in  the 
roof. 

'Tell  it  not,  save  in  St  Bride's 
Avenue,'  said  they,  as  I  left  them  to 
their  darkness  and  the  gloom  in 
which  they  have  thriven  so  long. 

'  I  will  not,'  answered  I ;  and  I 
have  kept  my  word. 


Dmra  bj  G.  da  Manrier.] 


<*  I  am  speU-bound  bj  the  tight  of  Lftorft  MAtild*  1" 

[B«e  •*  Codebt  in  Sevroh  of  ft  MiilrM4r  VamkV*" 
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(XELEBS  IN  SBAECH  OF  A  MULREADY  ENVELOPE, 
9  Irtberpool  Jaotiuince. 

IN  'i'H  hIztb  OEAPTEBS* 


•we 

IT  was  at  a  pariy  Mrs.  FnnuTal 
gave  a  few  months  ago  that  I 
fiist  saw  Lama  Matilda.  Mr.  Fur- 
niTal  IB  chief  of  the  great  firm  of 
FtuniTal  and  Co.,  one  of  the  great- 
est mercantile  houses  in  LiverpooL 
Eieryone  knows  Fomival  and  Co., 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  ought, 
which  makes  it  much  the   same 


CHAPTER  L 

'twas  in  a  obowd.' 


Mttiy  a  pleasant  party  has  Mrs. 
Ami^  given,  bat  never  shall  I 
fiRgek  this  memorable  one  at  which 
Ilbst  saw  Lanra  Matilda. 

Woold  that  my  readers  oonld  see 
bar  as  I  saw  her  that  nighl^  aJl 
gMizy  and  shiny,  a  fiiiry  in  robes 
of  bine  and  silyer;  she  was  most 
truly  a  phantom  of  deliffht,  and  I 
my  also  mention  that  she  wore  a 
viesth  of  roses.  When  first  my 
eye  Mi  upon  her,  she  was  standing 
I7  the  piano,  talking  to  Helen 
Fomival,  who  had  been  playing, 
nd  who  is,  I  may  mention  nere,  in 
evB  I  should  forget  it  afterwards  in 
the  absorlang  interest  of  my  story, 
one  of  the  jolliest  girls  in  the  world 
— osrer  makes  game  of  a  fellow, 
and  is  an  ont-and-out  brick. 

I  had  been  dancing  with  a  tall 
pri— a  very  tall  girl,  five  foot 
o^t  in  satin  boots— ^and  had 
jut  yielded  her  up  to  a  very 
nmll  man,  who  pleaded  her  pre- 
Tions  engagement  to  him,  and 
himg  nothmg  to  do,  leant  against 
fte  wall,  pondering  on  human  rash- 
ttM,  as  displayed  in  the  case  of  the 
■lall  man  who  had  just  walked  ofif 
faSi  my  partner.  She  was  not  too 
■neh  for  me,  but  a  perfect  extin- 
liHher  to  one  of  his  size.  As  I 
■id,  I  was  standing  against  the 
Ml  looking  at  nothing  in  particular, 
ihea  my  eye  fell  on  Laura  Matilda, 
M  she  stood  talking  to  Miss  Fur- 
filial,  and  assisting  her  friend  in 
the   buttoniiig   of   a   glove.     In 


thinking  over  the  matter  since,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  account  for 
the  curious  thrill  which  touched 
my  very  heart  when  I  first  looked 
at  her.  From  head  to  foot  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  entirely  composed  ot 
pulses  going  at  the  most  tremen- 
dous pace;  pulses  in  my  hands, 
pulses  in  my  chest,  pulses  in  my 
knees,  pulses  in  my  elbows,  dozens 
of  them  in  my  head,  and  tide  big- 
gest of  them  all  coming  up  my 
throat  and  choking  me.  Nothing 
can  I  do  but  gaze  at  her,  until  the 
beating  pulses  seemed  all  to  stand 
still,  and  then  rush  up  to  the  roof 
of  my  head.  Heedless  of  the 
dancers  passing  me,  indifferent  to 
the  music  ringing  in  my  ears,  regard- 
less of  having  my  eyes  almost 
brushed  out  of  my  head  by  whirl- 
ing jupom  (is  not  that  the  proper 
term?)  dashing  by,  careless  of  all 
public  opinion,  I  stood  riveted  to 
the  spot,  gazing  at  the  fiur  vision. 
I  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to 
all  external  objects  but  one;  and 
so  absorbed  was  I,  that  when  the 
passing  waltzers  trod  many  times 
.on  my  feet,  I  knew  not,  until  long 
afterwards,  what  it  was  that  had 
wounded  my  pet  com  and  my 
patent-leather  c)oots.  In  a  few 
words,  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight;  for  before  I  had  looked  at 
her  many  minutes  I  was  hopelessly 
in  love,  just  as  violently  as  we  hear 
the  young  Russian  pnnce  is  with 
the  Mr  daughter  of  Denmark. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  a  little 
while  after — ^I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
long,  for  time  passed  so  rapidly 
gazing  at  this  peerless  creature^ 
I  brought  down  my  intellect  to  the 
present  moment  sufficiently  to 
reply  to  Mrs.  Fumival's  offer  of 
getting  me  a  i)artner.  I  can  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful  for  having 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
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inako  known  my  wishes  I*)  niy  kir  1 
lr)>tc'<s.  'S)iz.«  t!i(;  ino.iK  n's  ns 
tliey  lly/  Dr.  W;iUs,  or  s..nut_'''.>'Iy 
s-ns,  uiul  I  lost  not  omo  in  rr«i'>.'-t-- 
irii::  to  1)0  iniroiiuord  to  tlie  l:\ly 
talking  to  Mi>;s  r.iruivil  at  tli'j 
]V!:nio.  1  w:is  aI,'io><t  ln'wiM<.T<'(l  nt 
my  own  good  fortnii*'  as  we  or.»^s;  .1 
tlio  rofnu,  and  t'>o  «li//'.y  to  tui;.'  in 
more  tlian  that  tho  pr.'Sfn'ation  liad 
ta\'eu  ])la':-o.  '  ^Iv.  iMnson— I\Ii-s 
Jou:'S ;'  80  the  bowitciiijig  creature 
was  ciiWed  Jones! 

I  Ix'liovc  1  asked  her  for  a  qnad- 
rillo;  I  know  I  mnst,  for  we  stood 
np  to'^fotli^r  at  tht*  sjdt;  of  one  jus;t 
forming,  and  if  I  asked  her  as  I  felt 
at  tite  moment,  there  must  have  been 
a  world  of  deep  p.ission  in  my  voice. 

I  am  sorry  now,  sinco  the  oppor- 
tunity is  past,  that  1  did  not  look  at 
the  other  fellows,  to  see  how  they 
felt  at  my  good  fortime ;  but  T  am 
sure  they  were  madly  jealous  when 
they  saw  who  my  partner  was. 
Then  I  thought  of  what  I  had  Ixist 
say  to  her,  but  could  not  invent  a 
single  remark  good  enough  to  mako 
to  such  a  girl.  There  was  a  fellow 
opposite  to  mo  talking  like  steam  to 
a  girl,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  only 
overhear  one  or  two  of  his  sentonces, 
it  might  give  me  a  start ;  but  Mrs. 
Furnivars  r(X)m  was  too  wide  for 
that.  Then  I  heard  the  fellow  next 
me  say  to  his  partner — 

*Hot,  isn't  it?'  and  she  said, 
'Rather.' 

So  I  said  to  myself, '  Well,  that  is 
as  good  a  thing  to  l)egin  with  as  any 
other  remark ;'  and  turning  to  Laura 
iafatilda  (I  did  not  then  know  her 
Christian  name)  I  said — 

'Hot,  isn't  it?'  and  like  the  other 
girl  she  said, '  Hather!'  and  then  I 
was, as  the  schoolboys  say,  stumped. 
Then  it  was  our  turn  to  advance,  so 
I  was  not  obliged  to  say  anything 
more  until  the  second  quadrille  bail 
commenced,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
turned  over  every  subject  I  could 
think  of,  one  after  another ;  but  not 
one  idea  would  come.  The  more  I 
searched,  the  less  came ;  and  to  add 
to  my  dilemma,  the  fellow  who  first 
said '  Hot,  isn't  it  T  had  gone  right  on, 
and  wafi  now  deep  in  'Lady 
Audley's  Secret,'  and  I  had  missed 
hearing  how  he  had  managed  to 
reach  it.    Never  was  so  unhappy  a 


wrct.-^i!  AVo  W(.'rc  atrain  back  in 
onr  phK^'s,  and  my  time  had  coi  i-- 
a.:'-i;i),  but  I  had  nothing  to  sjiy ;  :;-l 
J  I'ouKl  do,  was — and  Laura  I\Iati^ia 
has  since  told  me  1  did  it  to  pcr- 
fveiion — to  look  like  a  fool. 

The  roadi-r  should  have  Ix^cn  in 
my  place  to  understand  my  raj)tiu'o 
when  my  fair  ]mrtner,  as  if  di\ining 
my  embarmssment,  relieved  it  In* 
o])uning  the  campaign  herself,  and 
saying  in  a  sweet,  low,  hesitating 
voioe,^ 

*  Do  you  collect  foreign  postage 
stamps  ?' 

Now,  if  there  was  a  modem 
mania  which  my  soul  utterly  abhor- 
red, it  was  this  passion  for  making 
collections  of  postage  stamps.  Never 
did  1  lose  an  opportunity  of  inveigh- 
ing against  it  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage. The  idea — the  bare  idea  of 
tilling  up  great  albums  with  old 
used  stamj)s !  1  could  see  no  sense 
in  it,  no  object  in  it,  nothing  to 
excuse  people  besetting  you  every- 
where you  went  for  trumpery  stamps, 
entreating  you  to  pledge  yourself 
to  collect  for  them  rubl)iBh  only  fit 
to  be  thrown  behind  the  fire. 

'And  what  is  the  use  of  it?' 
utilitarians  naturally  ask;  and  I 
never  yet  met  the  stamp  collector 
who  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  simple  question.  Shades  of 
our  ancestors !  our  sober  forefathers 
of  the  Georges'  times!  come  back 
and  see  to  what  we  of  this  degene- 
rate century  have  come ! 

It  had  come  to  this  point  with 
me,  that  I  would  not  take  life  on 
the  terms  of  l)eing  a  martjT  to  this 
modern  insanity.  It  was  too  bad 
that,  because  one  happened  to  be 
learning  business  in  a  Liverpool 
counting  house,  his  life  was  to  he 
made  a  burthen  to  him.  At  this 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
on  an  average  three  letters  per  week 
from  country  cousins,  all  imploring, 
nay,  even  coounanding  me  to  send 
them  by  return  of  post  a  good  many 
stamps,  particularly  those  mentioned 
in  a  list  enclosed ;  while  a  few 
kindly  granted  me  a  week  to  light 
on  obsolete  ones,  all  declaring  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 

Cce  of  mind  they  should  have  a 
je  quantity  without  further  delay. 
I  do  belieye  their  belief  in  Liver- 
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poedand  its  Btamps  was  as  strong  as 
poor  Whitfemgton's  belief  in  the 
golden  payements  of  London;  and 
that  they  thought  the  number 
of  stamps  thrown  out  of  the  count- 
ing-houses daily  would  require  an 
additional  force  of  able-bodied 
scaTengers  to  clear  away  the  heaps. 
There  is  my  Aunt  Dorothy,  a  fair 
type  of  the  old  ladies  who 
plague  you  for  them  to  be  sold  for 
charity,  and  who  cany  them  down 
to  the  country,  fleecing  all  the 
schoolboys  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  sale  of  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  pet  society,  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Befuse  her  stem  commands  if  you 
due — few  da  Then  there  are  all 
my  cousins,  from  the  youxig  ladies 
y^  beseech  of  you,  writing  in  a 
fine  Italian  hand,  in  which  all  the 
lettos  on  a  leyel  with  each 
other—the  m's  n's,  i's,  u's,  Vs,  Vs, 
g's,  0*8,  and  a's — ^look  much  alike ; 
down  through  the  Yarious  stages  of 
text  hand  to  round  hand  in  the 
largest  charactors,  the  cry  of  all  is, 
postage  stamps!  foreign  postage 
stamps!  and  all  refuse  to  be  satis- 
fied. Then  there  are  my  sisters, 
and  tiiey  have  schoolfellowa— such 
sweet  girls !— who  are  all  collecting 
postage  stamps.  The  very  servants 
come  to  you  begging  for  them.  And 
the  summing  up  of  all  is,  that  life 
is  not  worth  having  if  this  mania 
continues,  and  one  is  to  spend  it  in 
a  Liverpool  counting-house.  Why 
must  the  wcnrld  combine  to  drive 
one  into  Bedlam? 

Some  days  before  Mrs.  Fumivars 
party,  a  rumour  had  gone  abroad 
that  the  house  was  going  to  send 
(«e  of  its  young  men  out  to  China, 
and  having  a  strong  idea  ihaX  I 
should  be  the  one  chosen,  I  had 
g(meover  to  Birkenhead  the  evening 
hefore,  to  consult  wiUi  my  musle 
there,  as  to  what  course  I  should 
adopt,  supposing  the  offer  were 
made  to  me.  It  was  a  matter  for 
gnve  consideration,  and  much  ven- 
tilation of  private  afiGairs ;  and  be- 
lieTing  uncle  and  I  were  quite  alone 
in  the  dining-room,  I  had  spoken 
^]Bry  freely,  not  hesitating  to  men- 
tion names— when  —  imagine  my 
horror  —  a  small  voice  came  from 
nnder  the  table,  a  child's  voice,  and 


'I  wish  you  wwdd  go  to  China, 
cousin  Harry,  and  send  home  lots  of 
stamps.' 

It  was  perfectly  insufferable.  I 
know  I  had  no  right  to  object  to 
Charlie  falling  asleep  under  the 
table  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  bed,  but  I  seriously  objected  to 
him  waJdng  up  and  beginning  about 
his  stamps,  as  if  there  were  nothing 
else  in  life  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance to  be  attended  to  but  the 
accumulation  of  postage  stamps. 

I  wonder  Charlie  had  not  more 
caution  than  to  touch  on  the  subject : 
it  was  a  sign  he  was  only  half 
awake,  and  at  the  mention  of  any 
foreign  country  instinctively  broke 
out  into  stamps,  for  I  had  been  so 
beset  and  annoyed  about  these  de- 
testable things,  that  I  had  solenmly 
cautioned  my  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates, under  a  threat  of  immediate 
and  deadly  punishment,  against 
naming  the  things  in  my  presence, 
and  Charlie  had  more  tlmn  once 
been  dismissed  with  a  caution. 

Little  wretch!  as  his  fiftther 
hastily  ejected  him  from  the  dining- 
room,  and  sent  him  sleepily  stagger- 
ing upstairs,  coming  crash,  crash 
against  the  banisters,  the  last  words 
I  heard  issuing  from  his  in&nt  lips 
were  'postage  stamps.' 

And  now,  this  beautiful  Laura 
Matilda  had  put  to  me  the  question, 
'Do  you  collect  fioreign  postage 
stamps  ?' 

Never  in  all  my  life  had  I  felt  so 
guilty  as  at  that  moment  Had  I 
token  the  lives  of  all  the  sovereigns 
whose  image  is  on  the  stamp  of 
their  respective  countries,  I  could 
not  have  felt  more  justly  condenmed 
than  I  did  when  I  saw  Laura  Ma- 
tilda's soft  beseeching  eyes  nused  to 
mine,  awaiting  my  reply. 

In  the  first  moments  of  despair- 
ing, longing  at  the  commencement 
of  the  quadrille  to  find  something  to 
say  to  her,  wild  ideas,  such  as  one 
finds  in  the  'Sorrows  of  Werther,'  or 
in  Miss  Braddon's  novels,  about 
conununity  of  tastes  and  feelings, 
had  rushed  through  my  nund,  and  I 
felt  certain  that,  could  I  but  hit  on 
the  right  theme,  Laura  Matilda  and 
I  should  find  ourselves  one-souied ; 
but  now,  how  stunned  I  felt  at 
Laura  Matilda  actually  starting  witii 
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my  hf'fr  noire.  From  tliat moiut'iit — 
shall  1  confess  it? — a  roiotimi  sot  in 
in  my  opinions  on  the  t.xl).HHcl  mi1>- 
jc(*t,  I  no  louiri-r  hattul  stamps. 
Boforo  I  had  had  time  to  reply  in 
these  simple  words,  'No,  ^liss 
Jones/  the  revolution  was  gaining 
ground. 

Then  she  said  softly,  oh !  so  softly, 
and  so  mournfully,  *  1  am  very 
sorry!* 

And  so  was  I,  very,  very  sorry, 
and  though  I  lonired  to  say  so,  I 
could  not.  3Iy  hps  seemed  sealed, 
and  I  could  only  think  the  mattt>r 
over  pensively,  as  we  advanced  in 
the  quadrille  and  performed  our 
part.  And  as  we  set  to  one  another 
and  then  stood  still :  '*  What  could  I 
do  towards  bec/^ming  one  in  soul 
with  Laura  Matilda  on  this  subject  ?' 
Then  I  asked  her  very  respectfully, 
'  Why  are  you  sorry  ?* 

Judging  from  the  tempest  in  my 
own  soul,  I  thoiight  her  reply  would 
have  been  different.  It  chilled  me 
slightly.  *You  would  be  sure  to 
have  some  duplicates  to  give  away.' 

Now,  to  those  readers  who  are  not 
collectors,  be  it  known  that  no  col- 
lector requires  more  than  one  post- 
ago  stamp  of  each  variety,  and  sup- 
posing he  have  two  of  one  kind,  he 
puts  one  in  his  album,  and  the 
other,  the  duplicate  of  his  own,  he 
reserves  either  to  exchange  or  give 
away  to  some  friend  who  has  it  not 
Tliis  is  what  Laura  Matilda  meant 
when  she  spoke  of  duphcates ;  people 
might  misteke  her  meaning. 

I  sighed  deeply,  and  inquired — 
'  Are  you  fond  of  stamps  ?' 

Her  reply  was  given  with  the 
deepest  fervour. 

'  0  yes,  I  love  them  1' 

Would  she  but  love  me  and  not 
the  stamps,  crossed  my  mind,  but  of 
course  not  my  lips,  our  acquaintance 
was  too  new  for  that;  but,  having 
taken  a  deep  resolution,  I  acted  on 
it  at  once. 

'  Shall  I  try  and  get  you  some  ?' 

And  she  answered  promptly  and 
joyfully  —  'Lideed,  I  wish  you 
would,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  by 
to-morrow  you  will  have  forgotten 
all  about  them,  and  I  shall  never 
see  one.    What  x»n  you  get  me  ?' 

This  was  business-like,  but  I  had 
cast   business   to   the  winds,  had 


made  her  an  offer  without  having 
tho  wildest  idea  of  how  to  set  about 
fill  111  ling  it,  and  flunking  in  that 
case  I  might  as  well  be  hung  for  a 
sheep  as  a  lamb,  said — 

'  What  do  you  most  wish  for?' 

And,  in  putting  this  question,  I 
put  it  fully,  determining  that  if  it 
woro  even  necessary  to  go  abroad 
myself  for  those  she  required,  it 
should  be  done,  rather  than  that 
Laura  Matilda  should  be  disap- 
pointed. 

*  I  want  South  American,  all 
kinds  of  South  American,  particu- 
larly Brazilian;  I  want  Honolulu, 
and  all  kuads  of  Pacific  Ocean  ones, 
from  those  out-of-the-way  places; 
I  want  some  French  Eepublics,  old 
Indians,  new  Capes,  obsolete  Syd- 
neys ;  but  you  need  not  be  bringing 
me  New  Zealands,  or  New  Indians, 
or  those  dreadful  United  States 
ones.  That  cauliflower  head  of 
Lincoln's  makes  me  sick  to  look  at 
it,  and  people  will  persist  in  giving 
it  to  me.  I  always  throw  it  in  the 
fire  when  I  get  it' 

I  lost  not  a  moment  in  entering 
on  my  card  the  names  of  the  re- 
quired stamps,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  occasions 
on  which  we  were  required  to 
dance,  and  my  card  read  oddly,  sup- 
posing that  the  entries  stood  for  the 
names  of  my  partners.  For  a  valse, 
I  found  I  had  booked  an  'old 
Indian,'  and  a  'new  Cape'  had 
been  promised  a  mazurka,  while  a 
'Eussian'  had  me  secured  for  a 
coming  galop,  not  to  speak  of  a  qua- 
drille marked '  Turkey,'  which  might 
be  supposed  to  allude  remotely  to 
the  coming  supper. 

Laura  Matilda  watched  with 
gUstening  eyes  my  entry. 

'  You  look  almost  as  if  you  in- 
tended to  get  them  for  me,'  she 
said;  'but  do  not  throw  the  card 
out  of  the  window  as  you  go  home.* 

Had  swearmg  been  allowable  in 

Eolito  and  feminine  circles,  I  should 
ave  at  once  made  her  believe, 
through  its  medium,  that  I  was  a 
man  of  my  word;  but  that  being 
impossible,  I  merely  affirmed,  as  the 
Quakers  say,  that  my  future  life 
should  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
and  acquisition  of  postage  stamps. 
And  all  for  Laura  Matilda  I 
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It  ^vas  my  happy  feto  to  take 
Lama  Matilda  down  to  supper,  not 
that  I  wished  for  any ;  but  it  was  a 
delightful  idea  to  know  that  for  the 
next  half-hour  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  but  attend  to  her  wants. 

There  is  a  kind  of  young  lady, 
yery  common  in  society,  that,  on 
being  taken  down  to  supper,  and 
asked  what  she  wiU  take,  myariably 
answers,  'Jelly;'  or  if  anything 
lighter  is  to  be  had,  she  will  choose 
it,  say— grapes.  Very  young  ladies 
act  so  in  general,  but  I  have 
often  found  them  easily  preyailed 
upon  to  eat  something  a  little  more 
sabstantial,  apple  tart,  or  even  fowl 
and  tongue. 

Laura  Matilda  was  not  one  of 
ftese  delicately-appetised  young 
ladies.  I  had  no  occasion  to  press 
her  beyond  the  bounds  of  politeness 
ta  eat  and  be  meny. 

I  had  the  satisfaction,  nay,  rather, 
gntification,  of  seeing  her  eat  every- 
thing I  recommended  to  her,  and, 
when  not  eating,  talk  in  the  most 
eloquent  manner.  If  I  were  struck 
by  her  charms  upstairs,  imagine 
how  infatuated  I  became  down- 
stains.  Before  we  left  the  supper- 
room,  she  had  confided  to  me  her 
fillings  on  many  subjects,  and  above 
all  she  informcKl  me  that  she  was 
staying  at  the  Fumivals,  and  would 
be  there  for  a  week  longer. 

'So,'  she  added,  'I  hope,  Mr. 
Benson,  you  will  look  sharp  about 
the  post^  stamps.' 

I  assured  her  I  would  do  my  best, 
and  in  the  middle  of  my  assurance 
a  horrid  creature  came  up,  and 
<:Iaiming  her  as  his  partner,  bore 
hsoff. 

I  had  no  further  conversation 
with  her  until  the  party  broke  up ; 
bat  whenever  she  passed  me  she 
gave  me  a  knowing  nod,  which  said 
plamer  almost  than  words  could 
fipeak  it, '  Posti^  stamps.' 

CHAPTER  n. 

HOW  TO  PBOGEED? 

Ihe  next  morning  I  arrived  at 
the  office  as  usual,  and  sat  down  at 
my  deak  wondering  how  I  shou  d 
^  about  fulfilling  Laura  Matilda's 
▼Mbcs.  Several  of  our  feUows  were 
iB^  on  the  subject,  but  as  they 
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never  dared  to  name  it  to  me,  I  had 
no  idea  how  they  set  about  making 
a  collection. 

As  good  fortune  would  have  it, 
one  of  the  first  to  come  in  after  me 
was  young  Griflfin ;  and,  considering 
him  too  slow  a  fellow  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  my  expense,  I  attacked 
him  first: 

'I  say,  old  fellow,  have  you  got 
any  stamps  to  spare  ?' 

'Eh!'  said  GriflBn,  scarcely  be- 
lieving the  evidence  of  his  own 
ears. 

'  Got  any  duplicates  to  give  away  ?' 

'Well,  that's  good!  Have  you 
turned  collector?' 

'It  is  not  for  myself;  it  is  for 
another.' 

'  By  Jove,'  said  GrifBn,  'the world 
is  coming  to  an  end!  but  you  are 
very  welcome  to  any  I  have.' 

So  the  good-natured  fellow  pulled 
out  his  pocket-book  and  emptied  the 
contents  on  my  desk. 

'Now,  explain  them,' I  said, 'for 
I  do  not  know  one  from  another.' 

Grif&n  began, '  That  is  a  United 
States,  Lincohi's  head,  you  see: 
that  is  a  New  Zealand,  twopence. 
That  is ' 

In  a  word.  Griffin  had  all  the 
tabooed  ones,  and  not  one  of  those 
which  Laura  Matilda  desired.  Then 
I  asked  everyone  in  the  office 
I  knew  to  be  a  collector ;  but  thpy 
all  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
I  was  laughing  at  them,  and  de- 
clined to  contribute.  Then  I  thought 
of  Charlie,  over  at  Uncle  John's; 
and  that  very  evening  I  went  across 
to  Birkenhead. 

I  found  my  cousin  Mary  (who  is 
one  of  the  best  girls  in  the  world) 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room  at  her 
work ;  my  aunt  was  not  in  the  room, 
and  Charlie  was  seated  beside  Mary, 
sorting  his  stamps. 

As  soon  as  I  had  spoken  to  Mary, 
I  said  to  CharUe, '  Let  me  see  your 
8tamx)s,  Charlia' 

In  a  moment  CharUe  had  jumped 
from  his  seat  and  put  half  the  length 
of  the  room  between  him  and  me. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said ; '  I  was  not 
bom  yesterday,  cousin  Harry.' 

'  What  is  the  matter?'  I  asked. 

'Don't  I  remember?  I  was  never 
to  let  you  see  a  stamp  again  as  long 
as  I  lived.'  ^ 
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*  But  I  have  changed  my  mind/  I 
said.  *  Come/^Charlie,  don't  be  dis- 
agreeable/ 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
induced  poor  Charlie  to  part  with 
the  most  valuable  of  his  collection, 
imder  specious  promises  of  splendid 
exchanges,  and  left  a  deposit  of  five 
shillings  with  the  boy  as  an  earnest 
of  my  good  faith. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  de- 
light with  which  1  recrossed  to 
Liverpool  that  night,  having  secured 
such  prizes  as  only  schooll)oys  ever 
have.  It  is  very  odd  how  they  come 
to  make  such  splendid  collections. 

The  next  morning  I  was  able  to 
pass  calmly  at  my  desk,  secure  in 
the  possession  of  Laura  Matilda's 
aflfection,  which  I  considered  I  had 
purchased  at  a  cheap  rate;  and  I 
waited  impatiently  until  I  could 
leave  the  office  and  make  a  call  I 
had  intended  on  Mrs.  Fumival. 

Hurrying  up  Church  Street  to 
catch  an  omnibus  which  was  to  con- 
vey me  to  the  suburb  where  our 
chief  resided,  who  should  I  meet 
coming  down  but  Helen  Furnival 
and  Laura  Matilda. 

Laura  looked  charming,  in  the 
daintiest  Mary  Stuai-t  bonnet  ima- 
ginable. She  smiled,  and  blushed, 
}ind  was  so  animated,  and  so  glad  to 
see  me,  and  asked  so  enthusiastically 
after  the  stamps.  It  was  a  moment 
of  intense  pride  to  me  when  I  took 
out  my  pocket-book,  and  showed 
her  an  envelope  sealed  and  addressed 
to  herself.  She  took  it,  and  thanked 
me,  oh,  so  very  sweetly!  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look 
lovelier  than  at  that  moment.  It 
was  no  use  thinking  now  of  going 
out  to  Mrs.  Fumivars,  so  I  joined 
the  young  ladies,  and  we  all  walked 
towards  Bold  Street  together. 

*  Now,'  said  Laura  Matilda  to  me, 
as  we  walked  up  the  street, '  you 
liavo  been  so  very  kind  about  those 
stamps,  Mr.  Benson,  I  think  I  could 
not  do  better  than  ask  you  to  do 
something  else  for  me.' 

How  my  heart  throbbed!  how 
loud  my  pulse  beat  at  the  sound  of 
her  words ! 

'  Oh,  pray  do !'  I  stammered  out ; 
'  pray  ask  me  to  do  something  else 
for  you.  Miss  Jones.' 

'  Well/  she  said,  'you  must  know 


I  am  dying  for  a  Mulready  enve- 
lope, and  1  want  you  to  try  and  get 
me  one.' 

*  You  are  dying!'  I  said,  in  con- 
sternation; 'why  you  really  don't 
look  at  all  hke  it' 

'Only  for  an  envelope,  stupid/ 
she  said,  laughing ;  '  I  did  not  tliink 
you  were  so  obtuse.  Helen,  darling, 
is  he  joking  ?' 

Helen  did  me  the  justice  to  think 
I  was  quite  serious,  and  said  so. 

'  I  really  must  have  a  Mulready 
envelope/  Laura  Matilda  said, 
*  and  I  cannot  go  home  without  one. 
What  is  Liverpool  for,  if  not  to  pro- 
vide postage  stamps  for  the  pro- 
vinces ?  The  end  of  it  is,  Mr.  Ben- 
son, you  must  get  Jme  a  Mulready 
envelope.' 

*And,  may  I  ask,'  I  said,  with 
much  humility,  'what  is  a  ^lul- 
ready  envelope?  Is  it  one  of  any 
peculiar  shape  or  make,  or  is  it  for 
any  particular  purpose?' 

'Did  you  ever!'  cried  Laura 
IVIatilda ;  '  no,  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  who  did  not  know  what  a  Mul- 
ready envelope  was.  Of  course  they 
were  not  in  use  in  our  recollection, 
Mr.  Benson;  but  have  you  never 
seen  or  hewxi  of  them  ?' 

Again  I  protested  utter  igno- 
rance. 

'They  were  the  first  envelopes 
used  when  the  penny  postage  came 
in,  or  some  time  thereabouts — I  never 
profess  to  remember  dates,  and  the 
order  in  which  things  hapi)en, — 
what  is  the  good  ?  You  can  always 
find  some  one  else  who  will  re- 
member them  for  you ;  and  it  must 
wear  one's  brains  out  sadly.  But 
these  envelopes  had  a  picture  all 
round  them;  and  sending  your 
letter  in  one  of  them  postpaid  it' 

I  could  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  one ;  nor  did  I  know  any  one 
who  had;  nor  had  I  the  shghtest 
idea  of  where  to  look  for  one.  I 
suppose  I  looked  rueful,  for  Laura 
Matilda  began  to  give  an  animated 
description  of  the  indispensable  en- 
velope. 

'  First,'  she  said, '  in  the  middle  is 
Britannia,  with  the  big,  sulky-look- 
ing lion  at  her  feet,  and  she  is  sending 
out  handfals  of  little  angels  with 
letters  across  the  sea,  to  camels  and 
Chinese  with  pigtails,  and  elephants. 
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and  Penn  and  the  Indians;  and 
there  is  the  dog,  too,  with  the  Indians, 
that  yoQ  always  see  poking  his  nose 
at  nothing  at  all,  and  the  nsnal 
trofMcal  tree  that  has  no  end  of  pi^o- 
digions  frnit,  and  a  reindeer  in  ^e 
di^anoe,  and  two  girls  in  the  corner 
at  a  loTe-letter  (I  suppose  it  is  one), 
and,— oh,  Mr.  Benson,  it  is  a  de- 
lieioos  envelope!  and  I  hope  you 
vill  get  me  one.  I  shonld  so  love — 
I  mean,  I  should  he  so  mnch  obliged 
to  yon,  if  you  would  get  it, — and, 
oh!  please  get  it  soon,  for  I  am 
going  home  in  a  week ;  and  I  should 
ntlier  have  a  blue  one  than  a  black 
•joe,— but  the  black  will  do  if  you 
cannot  get  the  blue.  It  is  a  ravish- 
iog  envelope,  Mr.  Benson  I* 

I  felt  my  breath  coming  short  at 
this  description.  Was  ever  such  an 
envelope  seen?  I  had  my  doubts, 
and  fieaied  Laura  Matilda  might  be 
indulging  in  that  most  detestable 
of  all  amusements,  quizzing. 

'  If  I  knew  where  they  were  to  be 
•lad,'  I  said,  in  a  fiunt  voice,  rather 
l^recatingly. 

'If  I  knew  myself,*  said  Laura 
IJitilda, '  I  should  not  have  asked 
foa  to  get  it  for  me.  Like  all  great 
'iiseoverers,  you  must  search  for  it 
imta  you  find  it,— and,  remember, 
if  Ttm  do  not  get  me  one,  I  shall 
never  qieak  to  you  again.  So  don't 
expect  itP 

With  this  terrific  warning,  acoom- 
psnied  by  a  threatening  shake  of 
her  parasol.  Miss  Jones  turned  away 
tnd  entered  a  shop,  leaving  me 
fteding  with  Helen  Fumival  in  the 
stieet 

'  Now/  said  Helen, '  it  is  my  turn  to 
^peafe ;  I  never  attempt  it  when  Laura 
ii  lidiiig  one  of  her  hobbies.  Tou 
^  have  to  get  the  envelope.  She 
n  dieadfnlly  in  earnest  about  every- 
thing she  takes  in  hand.  That  is, 
if  you  really  value  her  good  opinion 
-ot,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  her 
n9u^>— for  it  seems  to  me  &at  is 
^  iQward  she  holds  out.' 

'Value  her  regards!  That  indeed 
I  do,  above  everything  I  know  on 

'^;  and  if  they  are  to  be  won 

^7  a  Mulieady  envelope,  she  shall 

^^^  it,  if  I  sweep  land  and  sea  for 
It. 

This  I  said  in  a  melodramatic 
tofoe,  feeling  the  occasion  demanded 


more  than  ordinary  language.  Miss 
Furnival  laughed. 

'I  am  afimid  sweeping  the  sea 
won't  help  you;  but  inquiring 
among  your  Mends  on  liud  may. 
In  the  mean  time,  have  you  any 
engagements  for  to-monow  even- 
ing? Mamma  sent  notes  by^tbe 
carriage  down  to  the  office,  hoping 
the  servant  would  find  vou  and  some 
of  your  friends  still  there.  If  you 
give  me  a  verbal  answer,  I  shall 
release  you  from  answering  mamma's 
note;  and,'  she  added,  hiughing, 
'  you  will  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  Mulready  enve- 
lope.' 

This  was  gratifymg.  Another 
evening  with  Laura  Matilda !  What 
engagement,  made  undto  no  matter 
what  circumstances,  could  stand 
before  this  invitation?  I  assured 
Miss  Fumival  I  considered  myself 
engaged  from  that  moment;  and 
she  then  dismissed  me,  saying  tiiey 
liked  to  buy  Berlin  wools  without  a 
gentleman,  and  she  advised  me  to 
lose  no  time  in  my  searoh. 

As  I  turned  away,  I  could  not 
but  ponder  on  the  lovely  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  Laura  Matilda  about 
the  envelope.  'Sweet  girl,'  I  said 
to  myself,  '  of  such  bright  material 
are  made  the  minds  of  the  great  of 
this  world.  How  did  our  Peabodys 
and  our  Brownes  rise  to  wealth  and 
eminence  but  l^  energy?'  And  to 
have  energy  one  must  have  enthu- 
siasm. Laura  Matilda  had,  indeed, 
looked  the  soul  of  enthusiasm  as 
she  demanded  of  me  a  promise  to 
leave  no  stone  imtumed  to  procure 
the  desired  treasure.  Her  .eyes 
sparkled,  her  mouth  smiled,  show- 
ing all  her  teeth,  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  were  anything  but  good,  and 
she  waved  her  parasol  like  the 
baton  of  a  conductor  at  a  musical 
performance.  In  a  word,  Laura 
Matilda  looked  even  more  enchant- 
ing under  these  circumstances  than 
she  had  done  the  night  of  Mrs.  Fur- 
nival's  party.  I  was  ten  times  more 
her  slave,  I  was  her  sworn  knight 
— Rwom  to  procure  for  my  Dulcinea 
a  Mulready  envelope.  Then  from 
her  my  thoughts  turned  in  sad 
comparison  to  myself.  I  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  envelope, 
only  about  Laura  Matilda,  and  I 
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wondered  if  my  do^'ir«-<l  poi-scvc- 
rancc  in  tliis  ciiusv  would  stand  mo 
instead  of  a  more  brilliant  (|nality. 

Before  1  had  half  settled  this 
point,  1  found  myself  over  at  Birk- 
enhead, frtr  I  liad  <U't(Tminod  cm 
first  aseertaining  if  Charlie  liad  the 
envelope. 


CHAPTER  III. 


I  walked  np  to  Hamilton  Square, 
and  found  ^lary  at  homo.  Charlie 
had  not  returned  from  school.  To 
her  I  told  my  errand,  suppressing, 
however,  names  and  reasons,  merely 
stating  my  need,  my  urgent  need  of 
a  ^lulready  envelope. 

'Charlie  has  not  got  one,'  Mary 
said,  '  nor  do  I  know  any  one  who 
has  that  would  give  it  to  you.  I 
know  it  well ;  the  boys  bring  these 
things  to  show  them  to  mo,  and  I 
have  picked  up  a  gootl  deal  of 
stamp  jargon.' 

I  said,  *  I  wished  she  could  in- 
struct me  a  little,'  for  I  thought  it 
would  he  so  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
talk  stamps  vnih  Laura  Matilda  the 
next  evening;  but  !Mary  laughed, 
and  said,  'Stamps  were  a  love- 
lesson,  only  to  be  learned  by  caring 
for  them  or  for  the  collector.' 

This  was  a  random  shot.  I  am 
sure  Mary  meant  nothing  by  it,  but 
I  felt  almost  found  out. 

'Then  I  suppose  you  don't  care 
enough  for  me,  Mary,  to  try  and 
get  me  the  Mulready  envelope  ?' 

*  I  care  enough  for  you,'  she  said, 
washing  in  a  slty  in  a  drawing  she 
was  doing,  *  to  set  the  boys  inquir- 
ing among  their  schoolfellows.  It 
is  the  best  plan  I  know ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  enlist  Charlie  in  your  ser- 
vice, you  had  better  repay  those 
stamps  you  borrowed  from  him. 
You  cannot  hit  a  small  boy  in  a 
tenderer  spot  than  his  stamp-book.' 

'In  that  case  I  shall  go  away 
before  he  comes  in,  and  take  care  to 
bring  him  some  the  next  time  I 


'When  will  that  be?'  Mary 
asked. 

'I  do  not  know.  How  soon  is 
there  a  chance  of  you  haying  the 
enyelope  for  me  ?' 


*  T  never  said  I  would  do  mor« 
than  inquire,'  Mary  said,  holdiii'j 
her  drawing  at  a  little  distance  t- » 
see  the  effoet;  'but,  Harry,  if  yon 
are  in  such  haste  f«)r  it,  you  oucrlit 
to  inquire  in  every  dii-ect ion  for  ii 
yourself.* 

'  I  am  in  gi-eat  hasto,'  I  said ;  '  i  t 
is  dreadfully  important,  Mary,  ainl 
1  have  only  a  week  to  look  for  it 
in.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Mary,  quietly : 
*  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  U  > 
lose  your  rest  about  it,  cousin 
Harry.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  looked  up  nt 
me  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumetl 
her  drawing. 

'  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  yoii 
won't  lose  your  rest  al)Out  itV  I 
said,  annoyed  at  the  calm  way  she 
took  it 

She  made  no  answer,  but  mixed  a 
little  of  a  cool  grey  colour,  and  went 
on  putting  it  in. 

'Do  you  not  intend  to  answer 
rae?*  I  said,  at  last,  nettled  I  knew 
not  at  what. 

'Your  last  remark?  Certainly 
not.' 

'Good  morning,'  I  said,  gettinp: 
up.  '  You  would  rather  help  roiik' 
of  those  schoolboys  than  me,  ^lary. 
You  used  to  be  different,' 

She  laid  down  her  brush,  hold 
out  her  hand,  said  '  Good  morning.' 
and  I  went  away. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why  I 
fought  with  Mary,  for  I  never  had 
done  so  before ;  but  after  Laura  Ma- 
tilda's charming  enthusiasm,  Mary's 
calmness  aggravated  me.  If  she 
had  not  been  so  indifferent,!  should 
have  confided  all  about  Laura  Ma- 
tilda to  her;  I  generally  did  tell  her 
of  the  girls  I  admired. 

The  next  morning  I  had  to  screw 
up  my  courage  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  office  jokes,  and  go  about  in- 
quiring seriously  for  the  Mulready. 
I  began  with  Gnffin,  but  he  wanted 
one  for  himself,  and  I  went  round 
them  all  in  turn,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Then  came  the  evening  of  the 
party.  Laura  was  dressed  in  pink, 
and  looked,  if  possible,  lovelier  than 
she  had  done  in  blue;  and  she 
danced  so  gracefully,  far  outshining 
in  every  resi)ect  the  other  girls  in 
the  loom.     I  danced  seyen  times 
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numing  with  her,  and  then  Mrs. 
Famival  interfered,  and  requested 
ve  would  both  choose  other  part- 
oers.  Yeiy  impertinent  of  her,  I  con- 
sideTi  for  it  was  none  of  her  busi- 
ness. 

The  next  morning  I  began,  as 
nsoal,  inquiring  in  the  office,  but  no 
one  oould  give  me  any  hope.  Grif> 
fin  advised  me  to  adyertise  in  the 
'lirerpool  Mercury,'  and  get  the 
^T6rtii9ement  inserted  in  the  place 
where  the  matrimonial  adyertise- 
ments  always  are ;  and  Bigger,  one 
of  our  fellows,  drew  up  a  copy  for 
me,  but  I  had  not  enough  of  cou- 
rage yet  to  go  through  the  jokes 
tbat  ^lis  would  entail  on  me.  The 
adrertisement,  too,  ran  so  obscurely, 
that&e  reader  was  puzzled  whether 
Mnlready  was  the  advertiser,  or 
vbether  he  wanted  me  or  I  lum,  or 
whether  the  public  was  cautioned 
not  to  trust  either  of  us,  or  whether 
game  kind  of  new  enyelope  was  to 
be  had  for  sale  at  my  lodgings ;  and 
the  dreadftd  fellow  stuck  up  copies 
everywhere  it  was  likely  to  escape 
the  eyes  of  the  principals  in  whose 
coimiang-house  we  were. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting at  breakfast,  a  letter  came  by 
post  for  me,  signed  '  Hannah  Cop- 
per, New  Brighton,'  saying  the 
^Knriter  had  an  enyelope  for  sale,  the 
kind  she  heard  I  had  been  inquiring 
hi,  and  if  I  chose  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser, a  personal  interyiew  could 
be  had  tiiat  day,  &c.,  dko. 

Here  was  good  news.  The  wonder 
was,  how  she  had  heard  of  it  so 
wan;  but  I  felt  exceedingly  happy 
«t  the  thoughts  of  concluding  the 
boaness  quietly  down  at  New 
Brighton,  without  any  of  the  fel- 
kfwg  knowing  anything  about  it ;  so 
I  put  the  letter  with  Hannah's  ad- 
dresB  in  my  pocket,  and  hurried 
down  to  the  office.  Two  or  three 
asked  me  had  I  got  the  enyelope  I 
wted,butthe  majority  showea  no 
interest,  so  at  dinner-tune  I  ayoided 
my  companions,  slipped  down  to 
the  landing-stage,  and  took  the  boat 
*wn  to  New  Brighton.  It  would 
^hen  my  story  too  much  to  tell 
W  I  sought  Hannah  Cropper  in 
«T€iy  direction,  and  Hannah  Crop- 
per's house,  but  in  vain ;  I  returned 
towards  evenings  thoroughly  tired 


and  annoyed.  I  went  straight  to 
my  lodgings,  and  the  first  sight 
met  my  eye  was  another  letter  in 
Hannah's  peculiar  caligraphy. 

Mrs.  Cropper  hoped  this  letter 
would  be  in  time  to  stop  me  going 
to  New  Brighton,  as  it  was  Wayer- 
tree  should  haye  been  in  the  note 
she  before  sent,  but  the  person  as 
wrote  it  made  a  mistake. 

It  was  enough  to  put  any  one  in 
a  passion,  but  I  determined,  come 
what  would,  to  go  to  Wayertree  and 
find  Hannah  Cropper;  and  go  I 
did;  but  after  anotner  day's  fruitr 
less  searching  I  returned  home, 
wishing  Hannah  neck  and  crop  in 
the  Mersey.  By  this  time  the  Mul- 
ready  enyelope  had  become  one  of 
the  standing  jokes  in  the  office,  until 
I  began  to  dread  going  in  to  my 
work ;  and  it  needed  all  my  dreams 
of  Laura  Matilda,  and  the  bright 
yision  of  her  smiles  crowning  my 
success  at  last,  to  carry  me  through. 
I  sat  down  next  morning  to  break- 
fast with  a  horrid  dread  of  what  the 
day  might  bring  forth  in  tho  shape 
of  office  jokes. 

The  morning  paper  was  on  the 
table,  and  the  reader  may  imagine, 
if  he  or  she  can,  for  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, my  feelings  when  my  eye  fell 
on  an  adyertisement  on  the  first 
page  of  the  'Mercury,'  just  where 
I  had  often  seen  the  wants  of  sigh- 
ing Coelobs  depicted.  Breathlessly 
I  read — 

'  To  Postage-stamp  Collectors. 

'For  sale,  a  Mnlready  envelope, 
in  good  condition.  Personal  appli- 
cation necessary.  Apply  at  No.  — 
Prinoe's  Park,  on  this  day,  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  three.' 

Now  I  had  already  to  make  my 
peace  with  Smith,  our  head  clerk, 
for  absenting  myself  on  two  con- 
secutiye  afternoons,  and  here  I  re- 
quired a  third.  I  may  as  well  be 
hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  I  had 
before  said,  when  embarking  in  this 
chase  for  Laura  Matilda ;  so  I  said 
the  same  again,  and  started  down 
to  the  office,  feeling  unwontedly 
light-hearted.  As  I  had  hoped,  I 
was  almost  the  first  in,  and  had 
made  my  peace  with  Smith,  and 
obtained  permission  for  that  day's 
half-hoUda^  also,  before  the  young 
men  came  trouping  in.   I  neyer  saw 
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Smith  HO  good-natured  a.s  he  was 
that  day,  especially  when  I  assured 
him  that  urgent  private  business 
would  prevent  me  returning  after 
dinner.  I  answered  the  usual  num- 
ber of  querists  that  morning  about 
the  envelope,  and  then  we  fell  to 
work,  and  the  Mulready  was  lost 
sight  of  by  all  but  me. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  I  found 
myself  ahghting  from  the  'bus  at 
the  gate  of  Prince's  Park,  and  with 
the  address  in  my  hand  I  proceeded 
to  find  the  house  by  the  number 
given  in  the  advertisement.  I  paused 
not  to  look  at  the  pond,  nor  the 


rocks,  nor  the  rock-plante,  but  turn- 
ing my  back  on  St.  Paul's  spire, 
quickly  found  the  house.  Such  a 
fine  one,  too!  *  Well,' I  said  to  my- 
self, 'if  I  lived  here,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  sell  my  Mulready  en- 
velope.' And,  after  all,  I  was  not 
wrong  in  my  idea.  I  rang  the  bell, 
and  a  footman  in  model  calves 
opened  the  door.  I  explained  my 
business ;  he  listened,  staring. 

'  Yes,*  I  said,  *  the  advertisement 
said  between  one  and  three  o'clock.' 

*I  don't  hunderstand,'  the  man 
said,  rather  insolently. 

'  You  are  dull  of  comprehension, 


then,'  I  said,  using  a  form  of  expres- 
sion I  considered  suitable  to  the 
man's  rank  of  life,  and  again  I  re- 
peated my  question. 

'  Young  man,'  he  said,  with  an  air 
of  exceeding  patronage,  'you  are 
quite  mad.  You  are  too  respect- 
able looking,  and  it  is  too  early  in 
the  day  for  you  to  be  the  other 
thing,  otherwise  I  would  call  the 
police,  and  give  you  in  charge.' 

I  afisured  him  I  was  both  sober 


and  sane,  but  ho  shut  the  door 
angrily,  saying  he  gave  me  five 
minutes  to  go  off,  and  assuring  me 
'  mad  people  never  knew  when  they 
was  mad.' 

Slowly  and  sadly  I  retraced  my 
steps,  and  walked  into  town,  if  not 
richer  by  a  Mulready  envelope,  at 
least  a  little  wiser  ihan  I  had  been 
three  days  before. 

It  was  half-past  three  when  J 
reached  town,  and  I  hurried  at  once 
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to  the  ocnmting-hoiifie  and  took  my 
seat  at  my  desk,  trying  to  attract  as 
little  obeeryation  as  possible,  but  it 
vas  in  Tain,  my  tormentors  were 
ready. 
'I  say,  Benson,  how  is  Hannah 


..^^  did  yoa  hear  from  her, 
Benson?  If  I  were  you  I  wonld 
iiy  for  her  at  Bock  Ferry,  old  fel- 
low.' 

'  Splendid  hand  she  writes  for  an 
old  woman,'  another  would  say. 

'Which  is  the  shortest  way  of 
oomiDg  into  town  from  Prince's 
Park?*  would  be  another  question, 
and  then  Smith  must  come  grin- 
ning out  of  his  office,  and  ask  how 
it  VBS  I  had  got  that  private  and 
particular  business  over  so  soon  ? 

I  was  nearly  frantia  Whenbusi- 
nan  hours  were  orer  I  rushed  home, 
divided  between  a  desire  to  throw 
mTBelf  into  the  Mersey,  or  run  oS 
to  America  and  enlist  with  the 
Federals ;  and  it  took  hours  and  a 
ftbolouB  number  of  pipes  to  com- 
pose my  ruffled  spirits.  The  worst 
part  of  it  all  was,  that  the  day 
oefore,  when  on  my  way  to  the 
Wayertree  omnibus  I  had  met  J^brs. 
Fnmiyal,  and  in  the  fulness  of  my 
anticipations  of  success  I  had  by 
ber  sent  a  message  to  Miss  Jones 
that  I  had  heard  of  an  envelope, 
which  I  hoped  to  get,  and  that  she 
should  have  it  before  many  days 
vece  over.  This  was  the  most 
mortifying  part  of  all.  It  is  very 
hard  to  forgiye  oneself  for  having 
been  a  fool. 

The  next  morning  I  had  much 
the  same  persecution  to  tmdergo 
that  I  had  had  on  the  previous  day : 
even  the  old  porter's  grim  face  re- 
laxed at  the  sight  of  my  disconsolate 
ooe  eoming  io,  and  with  affected  so- 
hcitnde  he  asked — 

*  Well,  Mr.  Benson,  have  you  got 
that  'ere  enoe^ope  yet?'  while  every 
one  of  my  companions  had  a  new 
jest  at  my  expense.  Again  I  was 
glad  to  take  refuge  at  home  ,*  but 
this  time  there  was  an  unexpected 
<liop  of  comfort  in  store  for  me.  A 
letter  in  my  cousin's  handwriting 
1*7  on  the  table. 

'  No  fiear  of  her,'  I  said  with  re- 
uef,  as  I  opened  it;  'she  is  too 
iQnch  of  a  lady  to  play  tricks  on  a 


fellow,  and  too  goodheartod  to  hurt 
one's  feelings.'    So  I  read— 

'  Dkab  Harbt,— If  you  have  not 
succeeded  in  getting  the  envelope 
you  were  inquiring  for,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  I  have  great  hopes  of 
being  able  to  procure  one  for  you. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  had  a  promise 
of  one,  which  she  expects  to  receive 
this  week,  and  not  caring  particu- 
larly about  it  will  give  it  to  me. 
By  next  Monday,*  at  farthest,  she 
will  be  able  to  send  it  to  me,  and 
you  may  count  on  having  it  by  the 
first  post  that  leaves  this  aft^  the 
Mulready  comes  to  me. 

'  Affectionately, 
/Maby.' 

*  Just  like  Mary,'  I  cried  out  in 
delight ; '  now  my  troubles  are  at  an 
end.  Once  Mary  takes  up  a  thing 
she  is  sure  to  carry  it  through  all 
right.  Now  the  fellows  may  laugh 
if  they  like :  who  cares  ?' 

But  I  did  care,  nevertheless,  for 
the  jokes  at  the  office  were  much  • 
worse  than  they  had  been  yet,  and 
I  lived  in  hourly  anticipation  of  some 
other  practical  joke,  being  played 
off  upon  me.  My  one  anchor,*  how- 
ever, was  my  cousin  Mary.  I  knew 
I  could  depend  on  her. 

My  week  which  Laura  Matilda 
had  given  me  was  almost  gone ;  but 
with  Monday  before  me,  and  Ikbuy's 
word,  I  felt  quite  easy  in  my  mind, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon  I  went 
out  to  pay  the  Fumival  ladies  a 
visit,  bold  as  a  Uon,  and  ready  to 
defend  myself  if  Laura  Matilda  re- 
proached me  for  delay. 

And  reproach  me  she  did,  as  we 
walked  in  the  shrubberies,  for  kind 
Mrs.  Fumival  insisted  on  my  re- 
maining for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
I  was  exceedingly  ^lad  to  do  so. 
As  I  said,  Laura  Afotilda  reproached 
me  seyerely  with  my  tardiness  in 
fulfilling  her  wishes ;  and  though  I 
had  suffered  deeply  in  her  behalf, 
my  sufferings  were  not  of  a  land  to 
raise  me  in  her  estimation:  sbo 
might  perhaps  have  joined  in  tbo 
laugh  against  me.  I  defended  my- 
self as  I  best  could,  promicuBd  the 
enyelope  for  Tuesday,  and  told  her 
I  loved  her  to  distraction,  and  had 
done  so  from  the  first  moment  I  laid 
my  eyes  upon  her,  the  night  of  the 
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party  This  I  thought  wonlJ  move 
hor,  and  I  sworo  to  love  her  for 
ever,  and  die  if  she  did  not  return 
ray  affection,  and  a  great  (Kal  more 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Now  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
made  a  declaration  of  love  to  a 
young  lafly,  and  my  knowledge  of 
such  matters  was  chiefly  derived 
from  novel  reading.  In  pi<-turing 
the  scene  beforehand  to  myself,  1 
had  thought  over  all  my  favourite 
heroines,  how  they  receiveil  such  a 
declaration.  One  would  put  her 
hand  in  yours  as  a  token ;  another 
would  speak  and  say  something 
most  loving;  while  a  third  woula 
perhaps  say  nothing  but  look  every- 
thing ;  nay,  1  had  even  read  of  one 
of  a  more  demonstrative  nature 
than  most  well-trained  young  ladies 
of  our  own  day,  who  flung  herself 
right  into  her  dear  one's  arms. 

None  of  these  things  Laura  Ma- 
tilda did.  She  only  pulled  some 
young  tender  shoots  of  laurel  from 
the  trees  as  we  walked,  and  chewed 
them  to  extract  the  flavour  of  bit- 
ter almonds  from  them,  an  amuse- 
ment naughty  children  are  very 
partial  to. 

Then  I  implored  her  to  speak,  to 
give  me  some  hope,  and  tried  to 
take  her  hand;  but  both  hands 
were  so  full  of  laurel  leaves  I  could 
not  hold  them  comfortably,  and  ^e 
declined  to  drop  the  leaves  as  I 
wished.  I  really  could  get  no 
reply  from  her,  only  at  intervals 
she  would  say,  as  she  put  a  fresh 
leaf  in  her  mouth, 

'  Get  me  the  Mubeady  envelope.' 

And  when  I  said  she  should  cer- 
tainly have  it  early  next  week,  and 
began  again,  'Dearest,'  she  would 
cut  me  short,  and  say,  '  When  you 
get  the  envelope/  until  I  began  to 
understand  nothing  more  was  to  be 
said  until  I  got  the  envelope,  and 
with  this  tacitly  agreed  upon  be- 
tween us  we  parted. 

Monday  came,  and  Tuesday,  and 
still  no  envelope  from  Mary.  I  who 
had  beheved  firmly  in  her  that 
she  would  not  deceive,  or  disap- 
point me.  (The  reader  will  *  per- 
ceive that  I  have  omitted  the  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  my  mind  on 
Snnday  and  Monday,  for  which  see 
any  modem  sensation  noyel— I  deal 


merely  with  facts  at  this  portion  of 
my  narrative.) 

'On  Tuesday  evening  I  had  deter- 
mined to  go  over  and  see  what 
Mary  was  al>out;  but  wlien  I  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening  I  found 
a  note  from  her  on  the  table. 

'  Dear  Harry,— I  have  been  dis- 
appointed about  the  envelope,  but 
hope  a  few  more  days  will  bring  it. 
Is  it  very  urgent  ? 

':mary.* 

To  this  I  replied,  '  It  is  very  ur- 
gent, my  dear  Mary/  and  rushed 
into  a  rhapsody  that  must  have 
astonished  my  sober  cousin. 

Wednesday  evening  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  went  across  to 
Birkenhead.  Mary  was  out  spend- 
ing the  evening,  so  I  left  a  note  in 
her  workbasket  and  came  away. 
Eeceiving  no  answer  from  her,  I 
went  over  again  on  Thursday  m'ght, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
Mary  alone.  My  aunt  and  uncle 
were  out  dining,  only  Charlie  was 
with  her,  and  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  buying  him  some  stamps 
in  a  stationer's  shop  during  the  day, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
take  his  cap  and  rush  out  to  show 
his  acquisitions  to  a  friend. 

When  I  asked  Mary  why  she  had 
not  replied  to  my  note,  I  found 
she  had  never  received  it,  not  having 
lifted  the  Ud  of  her  basket  that  day : 
so  I  proceeded  to  turn  out  the  con- 
tents in  search  of  my  note,  which  I 
had  thrust  far  down.  Instead  of 
my  own  note,  I  first  came  upon 
another,  one  which  had  been  opened 
.  and  read. 

'  There/  Mary  said,  seeing  what  I 
had  come  upon,  *  that  is  the  last 
note  I  had  from  the  friend  who  pro- 
mised me  the  Mulready  envelope. 
Bead  it' 

I  opened  it  and  read  the  foUow- 
ing~ 

'  Dearest  Maby,— I  have  decided 
on  having  my  bridesmaids  in  cerise : 
I  hope  that  will  suit  you.  I  am 
sorry  again  to  disappoint  you  about 
the  Mulready  envelope.  The  poor 
idiot  who  is  to  get  it  has  positively 
promised  it  for  Wednesday.  He  is 
the  greenest  goose  you  ever  saw, 
and  it  is  awful  fan.    I  shall  make 
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Bill  die  laughing  about  him  when  I 
go  down  to  Leicestershire. 
'  Yours,  darling, 

*  Laxtr^  Matilda  Jokis.' 

"  I  stopped  half-way  down  the  page 
and  looked  at  the  signature,  and  then 
feeliog  very  fJEunt,  sat  down  on  tho 
nearest  chair.  Mary  was  preparing 
tea,  and  did  not  see  me:  I  was  glad 
she  did  not  see  me  in  my  first  agony. 
Then  the  pulses  stood  still  with  a 
Tengeance.  I  made  one  tremendous 
efiort  at  last,  '  How  did  you  know 
Miss  Jones? 

'  I  was  at  school]  with  her,  and 
made  one  of  those  silly  compacts 
green  geese,  as  she  would  style 
them,  make,  to  be  each  other's 
bndesmaids;  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
hers,  neither  does  mamma  wish  it, 
and  she  is  to  arrange  it  somehow 
that  I  need  not  go.  I  do  not  care 
for  that  style  of  girl.  Laura  takes 
it  for  granted  I  am  going.  She  is  in 
town  buying  her  trousseau. 

Then  I  made  a  clean  breast  to 
Muy,  and  told  her  all,  and  her 
honest  indignation  did  me  good. 
She  was  so  kind  as  not  to  laugh  at 
me,  but  I  could  see,  her  amusement 
in  her  eyes. 

'  Such  horrid  treachery,'  she  said. 
'I  shall  let  her  know  my  mind, 
Hiiry,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
my  needing  no  cerise  trinmiings.  I 
ahiU  write  her  a  note :  you  shall  see 
it  before  you  go,  and  if  mamma 
approves  of  it,  it  shall  go  to-morrow 
morning.  Green  goose,  indeed  I  I 
idall  show  her  my  opinion  of  "  aw- 
fill  fan."' 

It  was  many  weeks  before  I  got 
over  the  mortification  I  sufiered :  it 
m  only  by  making  frequent  trips 
to  Birkenhead  I  could  meet  with 
oonsolafion.  The  fellows  in  the 
office  had  got  hold  of  as  much  of 
the  story  as  supplied  them  with 


laughing  material,  and  I  had  a  very 
hard  time  with  office  wii  It  was 
an  intense  relief  to  be  told  one 
morning  I  was  chosen  to  go  to 
China ;  I  had  always  been  anxious 
for  the  appointment,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  provide  an 
outfit,  and  say  good-by&  So  Mr. 
Fumiyal  said ;  but  I  laiew  bettor. 
I  had  stiU  to  go  over  to  Birkenhead, 
and  discuss  my  journey  with  my 
relatives.  When  alone  with  Mary 
one  day,  I  pressed  her  hard  to  come 
out  with  me,  and  only  that  I  knew 
she  was  too  good  and  true  to  make 
fun  of  me  just  then,  I  might  have 
feared  it  from  her  answer,  not  like 
aDy  of  the  heroines  I  had  ever  read 
of  in  fiction. 

'  Yes,  if  you  will  promise  to  get 
me  a  Mulraidy * 

I  stifled  the  last  word  very  un- 
ceremoniously before  it  came  out  of 
her  lips,  and  to  do  her  justice,  she 
has  never  once  alluded  to  the  un- 
fortunate envelope  since  that  day. 

We  are  not  yet  married,  but  I 
hope  by  the  time  the  readers  of 
'  London  Society '  have  reached  the 
conclusion  of  my  tale,  that  we  shall 
be.  And  if  they  will  only  look  at 
the  list  of  passengers  that  leaye 
England  by  tiie  overland  mail,  the 
first  that  leaves  after  reading  this, 
they  will  most  probably  see — '  For 
China— Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Benson/ 
and  I  hope  they  will  one  and  all 
wish  us  ion  voyage,  I  am  sorry  I 
shall  have  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing if  every  one  is  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  disappoint- 
ment about  Laura  Matilda.  It 
takes  a  great  weight  off  the  author's 
mind,  when  he  knows  that  the 
reading  world  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  matches  his  heroes  and 
heroines  make.  I  hope  they  are 
pleased  with  mine. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  MEMORABLE  NEW  YEAR's  DAY. 

DcrotJty  to  Eleanor, 


Dearest  Eleanor, 

YOU  have  bo  often  reminded  me 
how  rapidly  the  most  startling 
facts  pass  from  the  memory  of  man, 
and  I  have  so  often  thereupon  pro- 
mised to  write  down  a  full  account 
of  that  mysterious  affair  in  which  I 
was  providentially  called  upon  to 
play  so  prominent  a!  part,  that  it 
is  with  shame  I  reflect  that  the 
warning  has  been  unheeded  and  the 
promise  unfulfilled.  Do  not,  dear 
mend,  accuse  my  affection,  but  my 
engrossing  duties  and  occupations, 
for  this  neglect,  and  believe  that  I 
now  take  advantage  of  my  first 
quiet  evening  for  many  months  to 
fulfil  your  wish.  Betty  has  just 
brought  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  have 
told  the  girl  to  be  within  call ;  for 
once  a  heroine  is  not  always  a  he- 
roine, dear  Nell.  I  am  full  of  child- 
ish terrors,  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
with  no  small  mental  effort  that  I 
bring  myself  to  recall  the  terrible 
events  of  the  year  1 8 1 3. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  on  the  first 
day  of  this  year  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  George  Manners ; 
and  I  think  I  can  do  no  better  than 
begin  by  giving  you  an  extract  from 
the  first  page  of  my  journal  at  that 
time. 

'Jan,  1,  1813. — ^It  is  mid-day,  and 
very  fine,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  be  at  service  this  morning  after 
all  good  Dr.  Penn's  injunctions,  as 
last  night  s  dancing,  and  the  long 
drive  home,  made  me  sleepy,  and 
Harriet  is  still  in  bed. 

'  Though  I  am  not  so  handsome 
as  Harriet,  and  boast  of  no  con- 
quests, and  though  the  gentlemen  do 
not  say  the  wonderfully  pretty 
things  to  me  that  they  seem  to  do  to 
her,  I  have  much  enjoyed  several 
balls  since  my  introduction  into  so- 
ciety. But  for  ever  first  and  fore- 
most on  my  list  of  dances  must  be 


Lady  Lucy  Topham's  party  on  New 
Year's  Eva  lijt  me  say  New  Year's 
Day,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  happy  one  to  me. 
During  the  first  part  I  danced  a 
little  and  watched  the  others  much. 
To  sit  still  is  mortifying,  and  yet  I 
almost  think  the  dancing  was  the 
greater  penance,  since  I  never  had 
much  to  say  to  men  of  whom  I  know 
nothing:  the  dances  seem  inter- 
minable, and  I  am  ever  haunted  by 
a  vague  feeling  that  my  partner  is 
looking  out  over  my  heeA.  for  some 
one  prettier  and  more  lively,  which 
is  not  inspiring.  I  must  not  forget 
a  little  incident,  as  we  came  up  the 
stairs  into  the  ball-room.  With  my 
customary  awkwardness  I  dropped 
my  fan,  and  was  about  to  stoop  for 
it,  when  some  one  who  had  been 
following  us  darted  forward  and 
presented  it  to  me.  I  curtsied  low, 
he  bowed  lower ;  our  eyes  met  for  a 
moment,  and  then  be  fell  behind. 
It  was  by  his  eyes  that  I  recognised 
him  afterwards  in  the  ball-ixx)m,  for  in 
the  momentary  glance  on  the  stairs 
I  had  not  had  time  to  observe  his 
prominent  height  and  fine  features. 
How  strangely  one's  fancy  is  some- 
times seiz^  upon  by  a  foolish  wish ! 
My  modest  desire  last  night  was  to 
dance  with  this  Mr.  George  Manners, 
the  handsomest  man  and  best  daoi^cr 
of  the  room,  to  be  whose  partner 
even  Harriet  was  proud.  Though  I 
had  not  a  word  for  my  second-rate 
partners,  I  fancied  that  I  could  talk 
to  him.  Oh,  foolish  heart !  how  I 
chid  myself  for  my  folly  in  watching 
his  tall  figure  thread  the  dances,  in 
fancying  that  I  had  met  his  eyes 
many  times  that  evening,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  throb  of  jealous  disap- 
pointment that  came  with  every 
dance  when  he  did  not  do  what  I 
never  soberly  expected  he  would — 
ask^e.  A  little  before  twelve  I  was 
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sittiDg  out  among  the  torbanfi,  when 
I  saw  him  standing  at  some  distance, 
and  mmiistakeably  looking  at  me.  A 
sodden  horror  seized  me  that  some- 
ttiing  was  wrong— my  hair  coming 
down,  my  dress  awry — and  I  was 
not  comforted  by  Harriet  passing  at 
ibis  moment  with — 

' "  What !  sitting  ont  still  ?  You 
should  be  more  liyely,  child !  Men 
don't  like  dancing  with  dummies." 

'  When  her  dr^  had  whisked  past 
me  I  looked  up  and  saw  him  again, 
bat  at  that  moment  he  sharply  turned 
Mb  back  on  me  and  walked  into 
the  card-room.  I  was  sitting  still 
idien  he  came  out  again  with  Mr. 
Topham.  The  music  had  Inst 
strack  up,  the  couples  were  gather- 
ing; he  was  going  to  dance  then. 
I  looked  down  at  my  bouquet  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  was  trying 
hard  to  subdue  my  folly  and  to  count 
the  petals  of  a  white  camellia,  when 
3ifr.  Topham's  voice  close  by  me 
said— 

"•Miss  Dorothy  Lascelles,  may  I 
introduce  Mr.  Manners  to  you?*' 
and  in  two  seconds  more  my  hand 
was  in  his  arm,  and  he  was  saying 
in  a  Yoice  as  commonplace  as  if  the 
world  had  not  turned  upside  down — 

'"I  think  it  is  Sir  Roger." 

'It  is  a  minor  satisfiEustion  to  me 
to  reflect  that,  for  once  in  my  life,  I 
was  right  I  did  talk  to  Mr.  George 
Manners.  The  first  thing  I  said 
was— 

'"I  am  yery  much  obliged  to  you 
fijT  picking  up  my  fim."  To  which 
be  replied  (if  it  can  be  called  a 
ieply>- 

'"I  wish  I  had  known  sooner 
that  you  were  Miss  Lascelles'  sister." 

'I  said,  "Did  you  not  see  her 
•witii  me  on  the  stairs?"  and  he 
answered— 

'"  I  saw  no  one  but  you.'' 

'Which,  as  it  is^  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  pretty  speech  that  erer 
was  made  to  me,  I  confide  solemnly 
to  this  my  fine  new  diary,  which  is 
to  be  my  dearest  friend  and  confi- 
dante this  year.  Why  the  music 
went  so  fast,  and  the  dance  was  so 
short  on  this  particular  occasion,  I 
neyer  could  fathom ;  both  had  just 
ceased,  and  we  were  still  ''chatting, 
when  midnight  struck,  deep-toned 
or  abzil],  from  all  the  clocks  in  the 


house;  and,  in  the  inroluntary 
impressire  pause,  we  could  hear 
through  the  open  window  the 
muffled  echo  from  the  TilUge 
church.  Then  Mr.  Topham  ran  in 
with  a  huge  loving-cup,  and,  drink- 
ing all  our  good  healths,  it  was 
passed  through  the  company. 

When  the  servant  brought  it  to 
me,  Mr.  Manners  took  it  from  him, 
and  held  it  for  me  himself  by  lK>tli 
handles,  saying — 

'"  It  is  too  heavy  for  your  hands ;" 
and  I  drank,  he  quoting  in  jest  from 
Hamlet — 

Kjmpti,  in  thine  oriaona  be  all  my  sioi  reiiicni> 


Then  he  said,  "/  shall  wish  in 
silence,"  and  paused  a  full  minute 
before  putting  it  to  his  lips.  When 
the  servant  had  taken  it  away,  he 
heaved  so  profound  a  sigh  that  (we 
then  being  very  friendly)  I  said — 

'"What  is  the  matter?* 

'"Do  you  believe  in  presenti- 
ments, Miss  Lascelles  ?"  he  said. 

' "  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  pre- 
sentiment," I  answered. 

' "  Don't  think  me  a  fool,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  have  had  the  most  intense 
dread  of  the  coming  of  this  year.  I 
have  a  presentiment  (for  which  there 
is  no  reason)  that  it  will  bring  me 
a  huge,  overwhelming  misfortune: 
and  yet  I  have  just  wished  for  a 
blessing  of  which  I  am  vastly  un- 
worthy, but  which,  if  it  does  come, 
will  probably  come  this  year,  and 
which  would  make  it  the  brightest 
one  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Be  a 
prophet,  Miss  Lascelles,  and  tell  me 
—which  will  it  be? — ^the  joy  or  the 
sorrow?" 

'  He  gazed  so  intently  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  answering  with 
composure— 

' "  Perhaps  both.  We  are  taught 
to  believe  that  life  is  chequered." 

'"See,"  he  went  on.  '*This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  are 
standing  here  safe  and  happy.  Miss 
Lascelles,  where  shall  we  be  when 
the  year  ends  ?" 

'  The  question  seemed  to  me  Mih- 
less  in  a  Christian,  and  puerile  in  a 
bmve  man:  I  did  not  say  so;  but 
my  &ce  may  have  expressed  it,  for 
he  changed  the  subject  suddenly, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  return 
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10   it.     1    tltiiicotl   Uy'u-c   witli   liiiii 
.il'terwards;   uud    wlnu   Vvu    parlcLl 
i  said,  cui])liali(';illy — 
'"  A  happy  new  vlii  to  you,  i\Ir, 

'  lie  forced  a  .'•mile  iis  l:e  uii.'^'wered, 

'Mrs.  (Dnllas  (vrlio  kiinlly  clia- 
pcroiied  Tis),s)c])t  all  the  way  home; 
.*ukI  ]Mis.s  J>ullas  and  1 1 firriet  chatted 
about  their  partners.  Once  only 
tliey  appcakxl  to  mo.  \Vliat  iirst 
drew  my  attention  wa.s  Mr.  Manners' 
name. 

'"Poor  Mr.  IMauncrsl"  Harriet 
said ;  "  1  am  afraid  I  was  very  rudo 
to  him.  He  had  to  console  himself 
with  you,  ch.  Holly? — on  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  me  love  my  dog,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

'  Am  I  so  conceited  that  tliis  had 
never  struck  me?  And  yet — but 
here  comes  Harriet,  and  I  must  put 
you  away,  dear  diary.  I  blush  at 
my  voluminousness.  If  every  even- 
ing is  to  take  up  so  many  pages, 
ray  book  will  be  full  at  Midsummer ! 
Hut  was  not  this  a  red-letter  day  ?* 

Well  may  1  blush,  dear  Nell,  to 
re-read  this  girUsh  nonsense.  And 
yet  it  contains  not  the  least  strange 
part  of  this  strange  story — ix)or  Mi. 
Manners'  presentiment  of  evil.  After 
tliis  he  called  constantly,  and  we  met 
liim  often  in  society ;  and,  blinded 
by  I  know  not  what  delusion, 
Harriet  Ixjlieved  him  to  bo  devoted 
to  herself,  up  to  the  period,  as  I 
fancy,  when  he  asked  mo  to  be  his 
wife.  I  was  staying  with  the  Top- 
hams  at  the  time.  I  believe  that 
they  had  a^ed  me  there  on  pur- 
pose, being  his  friends.  Ah,  George ! 
what  a  happy  time  that  Tvas  1  How, 
in  the  sweet  days  of  the  sweetest  of 
summers,  I  laughed  at  your  *  pre- 
sentiment T  How  you  told  me  that 
the  joy  had  come,  and,  reminding  me 
of  my  own  sermon  on  the  chequered 
nature  of  life,  asked  if  the  sorrow 
would  yet  tread  it  down.  Too  soon, 
my  love!  too  soon! 

Nelly !  forgivej  mo  this  outburst. 
I  must  write  more  calmly.  It  is 
sad  to  speak  ill  of  a  sister;  but 
surely  it  was  cruel,  that  she,  who 
had  so  many  lovers,  should  grudge 
me  my  happiness;  should  pursue 
George  with  such  unreasonable 
malice;  should  rouse  the  senscleBS 


but  Lmmovtablo  obstinacy  of  our 
})oov  bi\)tli«  r  against  him.  Oh, 
J  Eleanor  I  tiiink  of  my  position! 
<");ii'  lather  and  mother  dead;  under 
tile  caie  of  our  only  brother,  who, 
as  yc)u  know,  dear  Noll,  was  at  one 
time  f-ared  to  be  a  complete  idiot, 
and  had,  poor  boy!  onlj  i^o  much 
sense  as  to  make  him  sane  in  the 
eyes  of  thu  law.  You  know  the  fatal 
ob.stinacy  with  which  he  imrsued 
an  idea  once  instilled ;  the  occa- 
sional tits  of  rage  that  w^ere  not  less 
than  insanity.  Knowing  all  this, 
my  dear,  imagine  what  1  must  have 
sulTered  when  i^ngi'ily  recalled  home. 
I  was  forbidden  to  think  of  Mr. 
]Mannei*s  again.  In  vain  I  asked 
for  reasons.  ^They  had  none,  and 
yet  a  thousand  to  give  me.  When 
I  think  of  the  miserable  stories  that 
were  raked  up  against  him, — the 
misconstruction  of  everything  he 
did,  or  said,  or  left  undone, — my 
own  impotent  indignation,  and  my 
poor  brother's  senseless  rage,  and 
the  insulting  way  in  w^hich  I  was 
watched,  and  taunted,  and  tortured, 
—oh,  Nelly  1  it  is  agony  to  write.  I 
did  the  only  thing  left  to  me — ^I 
gave  him  up,  and  prayed  for  jx^ace. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  was  right :  I 
say  that  I  did  the  liest  I  could  |in  a 
state  of  things  that  threatened  to 
deprive  me  of  reason. 

My  submission  did  not  produce 
an  amount  of  harmony  in  the  house 
in  any  way  proportionate  to  the 
price  I  paid  for  it  Harriet  was 
obliged  to  keep  the  slanders  of  my 
lover  constantly  in  view,  to  quiet 
the  self-reproach  which  I  think  she 
must  sometimes  have  experienced. 
As  to  Edmund,  my  obedience  had 
somewhat  satisfied  him,  and  made 
way  for  another  subject  of  interest* 
which  was  then  engrossing  his  mind. 

A  man  on  his  estate,  renting  a 
fiirm  close  to  us,  who  was  a  Quaker, 
and  very  'strict'  in  his  religious 
profession,  had  been  for  a  long  time 
grossly  cheating  him,  relying,  no 
doubt,  on  my  poor  brother's  deficient 
intellect.  But  minds  that  are  in- 
tellectually and  in  reason  deficient, 
are  often  endowed  with  a  large 
share  of  cunning  and  caution,  espe- 
cially in  monet^  afDsdrs.  Edmund 
guessed,  watched,  and  discovered; 
but  when  the  proof  was  in  his  bands. 
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hn  piDoeedings  vere  characteristi- 
oftlly  peculiar.  He  did  not  dischai^ 
fhe  man,  and  haye  done  with  it; 
he  retained  him  in  his  place,  bnt 
seemed  to  take  a — let  me  say — in* 
sane  delight  in  exposing  him  to  the 
religions  circle  in  which  he  had 
heen  a  star,  and  irom  which  he  was 
Ignominionsly  expelled;  and  in 
helping  eveiy  possible  annoyance 
Hid  disgrace  npon  him  that  the  cir- 
enmstances  admitted.  My  dear,  I 
think  I  should  have  preferred  his 
wiath  upon  myself,  to  bdng  the 
witness  of  my  brotiiier's  miserable 
exaltation  OTsr  the  wretched  man, 
Iterker.  His  chief  gratification  lay 
is  the  thought  that,  exquisite  as 
were  the  yexations  he  heaped  upon 
Um,  the  man  was  obliged  to  express 
gntitade  for  his  master's  forbear- 
aaee  as  regarded  the  law. 

'  He  said  he  should  never  forget 
my  oonisideration  for  him  till  death ! 
Ha!  ha!' 

'My  only  puzzle,'  I  said,  'is, 
what  aui  induce  him  to  stay  with  you.' 

And  then  the  storm  tmned  upon 
me,  Eleanor. 

Yon  will  ask  me,  my  dear,  how, 

meanwhile,  had  Mr.  Manners  taken 

117  letter  of  dismissal.  I  know  now, 

Ktil,  and  so  will  not  reyiye  the 

myst^  that  then  added  weight  to 

mf  distress.    He  wrote  me  many 

letters^ — but  I  never  saw  one  I 
•  •  • 

And  now,  dear  friend,  let  me 
pause  and  gather  courage  to  relate 
tfttt  terrible  events  of  that  sultry, 
honible—that  accursed  June. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  TEBBIBLE  JUKE. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Harriet  was  spending  some 
hofors  with  a  friend,  Edmund  was 
out,  and  I  had  been  left  alone  all 
day  for  the  first  time  since  I  came 
hnne.  I  remember  everything  that 
happened  with  the  utmost  distinct- 
nen.  I  spent  the  day  chiefly  in 
the  garden,  gathering  roses  for  pot- 
pooni,  being  disinclined  for  any 
more  reasonable  occupation,  partly 
by  the  thundery  oppresstveneas 
of  the  air,  partly  by  a  vague,  dull 
feeling  of  diead  that  made  me  rest- 


less, and  which  was  yet  one  of  those 
phases  of  feeling  in  which  if  Ufo 
depended  on  an  energetic  movement, 
one  must  trifle.  In  this  mood,  when 
the  foreclouded  mind  instinctively 
shrinks  from  its  own  great  troubles, 
little  things  assume  an  extraordinary 
distinctness.  I  trode  carefully  in 
the  patterns  of  the  terrace  pavement, 
counted  the  roses  on  the  white  bush 
by  the  dial  (there  were  twenty-six), 
and  seeing  a  beetle  on  the  path, 
moved  it  to  a  bank  at  some  distance. 
There  it  crept  into  a  hole,  and  such 
a  wild,  weary  desire  seized  on  me 
to  creep  after  it  and  hide  from  what 
was  coming,  that—I  thought  it  wise 
to  go  in. 

As  I  sat  in  the  drawing-room 
there  was  a  rose  still  whole  in  my 
lap.  I  had  begun  to  pluck  off  l^e 
petals,  when  the  door -bell  rang. 
Though  I  heard  the  voice  distinctly 
when  the  door  was  opened,  I  vow 
to  you,  dear  Nell,  that  my  chief 
desire  was  to  get  the  rose  pidled  to 
pieces  before  I  was  disturbed.  I 
had  flung  the  last  petal  into  my  lap, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Man- 
ners  came  into  the  room. 

He  did  not  speak ;  he  opened  his 
arms,  and  I  ran  straight  into  them, 
roses  and  all.  The  petals  rained 
over  us  and  over  the  floor.  He 
talked  very  fast,  and  I  did  nothing 
but  cling  to  him,  and  endure  in 
silence  the  weight  which  his  pre- 
sence could  not  remove  from  my 
mind,  while  he  pleaded  passionately 
for  our  marriage.  He  said  that  it 
was  the  extreme  of  all  that  was  un- 
reasonable, that  our  lives'  happi- 
ness should  be  sacrificed  to  the  m- 
sane  freak  of  a  hardly  responsible 
mind.  He  complained  bitterly 
(though  I  could  but  confess  justly !) 
of  the  insulting  and  intolerable 
treatment  that  he  had  received. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  in  the  first 
place,  to  assure  himself  of  my  con- 
stancy— in  the  second,  for  a  power- 
ful and  final  remonstrance  with  my 
brother — and,  if  that  failed,  to  re- 
mind me  that  I  should  be  of  age 
next  month;  and  to  conv^  tiie 
entreaty  of  the  Tophams  that,  as  a 
last  resource,  I  would  come  to  them 
and  be  married  from  their  house, 
I  made  up  my  mind,  and  promised ; 
then  I  implored  him  to  be  careful 
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in  his  interview  with  my  brotlier, 
tor  my  Bake  —  to  calm  his  own 
natural  anger,  and  to  remember 
iMmnnd's  infirmity,  lie  promised, 
hut  I  saw  that  he  wa<»  slightly 
piqued  by  my  dwelling  so  much  on 
Edmund's  feelings  rather  than  on 
his.  Ah !  Nelly,  he  had  never  seen 
one  of  the  poor  lx)y  s  rages. 

It  may  have  l)een  half-past  six 
when  Mr.  Manners  arrived ;  it  had 
just  struck  a  quarter  to  nine  when 
Hdmund  came  in  and  foimd  us 
together.  He  paused  for  a  minute, 
clicking  his  tongue  in  his  mouth, 
in'a  way  he  had  when  excited ;  and 
then  he  turned  upon  me,  and  heaped 
abuse  on  insult,  loading  me  with 
accusations  and  reproaches.  George, 
white  with  suppressed  rage,  called 
incessantly  upon  me  to  go ;  and  at 
last  I  dared  disobey  no  longer ;  but 
as  I  went  I  touched  his  arm  and 
whispered,  '  Kemember !  for  my 
sake.'  His  intense  '  I  promise,  my 
darling,'  comforted  me  then — and 
afterwards,  Nelly.  I  went  into  a 
little  room  that  opened  into  the  hall 
and  waited. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  draw- 
ing-room door  opened  and  they  came 
out.  I  heard  George's  voice  saying 
this  or  something  equivalent — (after- 
wards I  could  not  accurately  recall 
the  words) — 

'  Good  m'ght,  Mr.  Lascelles ;  I 
trust  our  next  meeting  may  be  a 
different  one.' 

The  next  sentences  on  both  sides 
I  lost  Edmund  seems  to  have  re- 
fused to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Man- 
ners. The  last  words  I  heard  were 
George's  half-laughing — 

'  Next  time,  Lascelles,  I  shall  not 
ask  for  your  hand — I  shall  take  it.* 

Then  the  door  shut,  and  Edmund 
went  into  his  study.  An  hour  latej: 
he  also  went  out,  and  I  was  left 
alone  once  more.  I  went  back  into 
the  drawing-room;  the  rose  leaves 
were  fading  on  the  floor;  and  on 
the  table  lay  George  Manners's  pen- 
knife. It  was  a  new  one,  that  he 
had  been  showing  to  me,  and  had  left 
behind  him.  I  kissed  it  and  pnt  it 
in  my  pocket:  then  I  knelt  down 
by  the  chair,  Nell,  and  wept  till  I 
prayed ;  and  then  prayed  till  I  wept 
again  ;  and  then  I  got  up  and  tidied 
the  room,  and  got  some  sewing; 


and,  like  other  women,  sat  donn 
with  my  trouble,  waiting  for  the 
storm  to  break. 

It  broke  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
niglit,  when  two  men  carried  the 
dead  body  of  my  brother  into  his 
own  kitchen — foully  murdered. 

But  when  I  knelt  by  the  poor 
body,  lying  awfully  still  upon  the 
table ;  when  I  kissed  the  face,  which 
in  death  had  curiously  regained  the 
appearance  of  reason  as  well  as 
beauty ;  when  I  saw  and  knew  that 
life  had  certainly  gone  till  the  Be- 
surrection : — that  was  not  all.  The 
storm  had  not  fully  broken  till  I 
turned  and  saw,  standing  by  the 
fire,  George  Manners,  with  his  hands 
and  coat  dabbled  with  blood.  I  did 
not  speak  or  scream ;  but  a  black 
horror  seemed  to  settle  down  like 
mist  upon  me.  Through  it  came 
Mr.  Manners'  voice  (I  had  not  looked 
again  at  him) — 

'  Miss  Dorothy  Lascelles,  why  do 
you  not  ask  who  did  it?* 

I  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  one  of 
the  labourers  who  had  helped  to 
bring  Edmund  in,  said  gravely — 

*Eh,  Master!  the  less  you  say 
the  better.  God  forgive  you  this 
nighfs  work  !* 

George's  hoarse  voice  spoke  again. 

'  Do  you  hear  him?'  and  then  it 
faltered  a  little—'  Dorolice,  do  you 
think  this?' 

It  was  his  pet  name  for  me,  (he 
was  an  Italian  scholar),  and  touched 
me  inexpressibly,  and  a  conviction 
seized  upon  me  that  if  he  had  done 
it,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  ap- 
peal to  my  affection.  I  tried  to 
clear  my  mind  that  I  might  see  the 
truth,  and  then  I  looked  up  at  him. 
Our  [eyes  met,  and  we  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  full  minute,  and  I 
was  content  Oh!  there  are  times 
when  the  instinctive  tnist  of  one's 
heart  is  so  far  more  powerful  than 
any  proofs  or  reasons — that  faith 
seems  a  higher  knowledge.  I  would 
have  pledged  ten  thousand  lives,  if 
I  had  had  them,  on  the  honesty  of 
those  eyes,  that  had  led  me  like  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp  in  the  ball-room  half  a 
year  ago!  The  new-year's  dance 
came  back  on  me  as  I  stood  there — 
my  ball  dress  was  in  the  drawer  up 
stairs— and  now!  oh  dear!  was  I 
going  mad? 


'-^r^si. 
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in  iffUmoriam,  mttrmbtt  ri^.,  m.)rm.lr^ 

rr\HEY  ask  me  why  I  weep 
X  And  Borrow  as  I  do ; 
Th^y  say  my  grief  should  sleep 
And  memory  slumber  too. 

Who  says  they  sleep  not  now  ? 

Doth  sleep  so  death-like  seem 
That  people  marvel  how 

A  sleeping  grief  may  dream! 

My  sorrow  long  ago 
In  chastened  sadness  slept; 

And  mem'ry's  flow'rets  grow 
Where  thorns  and  brambles  crept. 

And  still  the  fragrant  breath 

Of  roses  dead  and  gone, 
Beveals  that  after  death 

Their  spirit  yet  lives  on. 

In  dreams  they  flower  at  night, 
In  thoughts  they  bloom  by  day ; 

They  have  no  dread  of  blight, 
They're  proof  against  decay. 

I  cannot,  if  I  would. 

Those  thoughts  and  dreams  destroy ; 
I  would  not,  if  I  could. 

Forego  their  phantom  joy 

That  makes  my  tears  to  flow, 

And  sadly  to  recall 
The  spot  where  here  below 

I'ye  laid  dead  flowers  and  all. 

I  plead  with  those  whoVe  known 

The  bitter  hour  of  grief; 
That  finds  in  every  groan 

Some  earnest  of  relief; 

Who've  lived  on  year  by  year. 
And  learnt  the  bitter  truth 

That  sorrow  sometimes  hero 
Lives  on  in  endless  youth. 

Oh  ye  who  ask  me  why 

I  wear  so  sad  a  mien, 
And  say  that  I  should  try 

To  be  in  grief  a  queen, 

Alas !  there  ia  a  power 

To  which  e'en  mine  must  bend ; 
It  rules  in  that  dark  hour 

When  earth-bom  life  must  en  J : 
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Tor  crowiis  and  sct-ptnN  yet 
Hav(^  never  he\l  a  sway 

C'Mild  l>:d  tlio  heart  forget, 
Or  make  true  love  decay. 

.\nd  thou,  l)cloved  chiM, 
Oh !  never  may  thy  breast 

IjO  racked  hy  anguish  wild, 
That  finds  no  ark  of  rest: 

A  written  life  of  years — 
Wliere,  marked  on  every  leal 

Are  spots  where  scalding  tears 
Write  chronicles  of  grief. 

And  yon,  dear  jXK)ple  mine. 
Bear  with  me  still,  I  pray. 

And  let  your  hearts  incline 
To  mourn  with  me  this  day. 

Upon  your  loyal  lovo 
I  fain  would  tnisting  lean. 

And  pray  that  God  abovo 
AVill  guide  your  widowed  queen. 


F.  W.  B.  B. 


CUSTOM  AS  IT  AFFECTS  DINNER-TIME. 


THEKE  are  many  social  tyrannies 
to  which  people  yield  most  com- 
plyingly,  without  even  being  aware 
that  they  arc  under  a  strict  domina- 
tion. They  have  licen  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  them,  and  have  been 
accustomed  from  their  birth  to  re- 
gard them  as  fixed  and  immoveable 
i nstitutions.  Through  force  of  habi  t 
they  bring  their  minds  to  regard 
them  with  that  conservative  attach- 
ment which  makes  them  subserve 
their  own  personal  convenience,  and 
the  comfort  of  their  friends,  to  the 
one  great  object  of  maintaining  the 
tyrannies  in  all  their  rigour.  To 
inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of 
them,  to  search  out  their  history, 
and  to  know  their  hidden  meanings, 
would  be  fatal  to  them.  To  ques- 
tion is  to  stumble,  to  doubt  is  to 
fall.  The  institutions  themselves 
are  facts,  and  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cation of  them  are  matters  of  fioith. 
Whole  and  indivisible,  it  behoves 
one  to  ta^e  them  as  they  stand,  to 
submit  to  them,  uphold  them,  and 
be  led  by  them;  or  else  to  cast  off 
all  allegiance,  lefusing  to  be  bound 


by  them,  and  boldly  standing  forth 
as  their  impeacher  in  the  face  of  all 
the  people. 

Of  these  social  tyrannies  there  arc 
many  crying  examples  in  London 
society.  Certain  forms  and  customs 
which  are  found  to  be  healthful  for 
preventing  imi)ertinencies  at  one 
particular  stage  of  the  society's 
growth,  get  iirmly  engrafted  upon  the 
parent  stock,  and  become  so  much  a 
part  of  the  tree  as  to  overshadow  its 
original  branches.  In  this  way  they 
get  grotesque,  awkward,  and  un- 
seemly; they  outlive  the  cause 
which  gave  them  bu:th,and  degene- 
rate from  a  wholesome  and  conveni- 
ent form  into  a  foolish  and  ungainly 
restraint  upon  freedom.  Forms 
which  preserve  witiiout  encroach- 
ing upon  the  spirit  which  made 
them,  are  eminently  worthy  of  re- 
spect, and  the  non-observance  of 
them  by  those  within  their  reach, 
stamps  the  neglectful  as  unpolished 
and  ill-bred.  Thus  to  give  the  left 
hand  instead  of  the  right  is  boorish, 
by  whomsoever  it  be  done,  not  be- 
cause the  left  hand  is  less  honour- 
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able,  per  se,  tlian  the  right,  but 
becanso  the  right  is  the  sword- 
hand,  the  hand  of  offence,  and 
fihonld  be  given  in  knightly  token 
of  peace  to  the  giver's  friend.  So 
the  tmgloyed  hand  is  the  unarmed 
hand,  and  should  be  offered  for  the 
same  reason.  To  go  counter  to 
these  customs  argues  an  ignorance 
d  the  rules  of  gentle  breeding,  and 
a  want  of  courtliness ;  and  there 
is  a  meaning  in  the  forms  which 
makes  them  respectabla  It  is  the 
Bame  with  other  forms  of  salutation. 
The  military  'present'  of  arms, 
both  officers'  and  privates',  is  a  vo- 
Inntaiy  offer  to  surrender  the  wea- 
pons. Firing  loaded  cannon  (for- 
merly the  guns  were  shotted)  is  not 
a  senseless  act  of  burning  a  certain 
quantity  of  powder  and  making  a 
noise,  but  an  act  which  places  the 
saluting  side  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sainted.  Again,  the  conventionality 
which  requires  the  use  of  formal 
prefixes  to  the  names  of  people  vnth 
whom  one  is  not  well  acquainted, 
is  very  commendable.  It  famishes 
a  shield  against  intrusiveness!  and 
impertinence.  It  suffers  people  to 
be '  fiuniliar,  but  by  no  means  vul- 
gar,' in  their  conduct  towards  those 
who  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
stzangers  to  them ;  and  it  affords  a 
means,  by  its  relinquishment  or  the 
vererse,  for  the  growth  of  sweetest 
friendship,  or  for  guarding  against 
nndesired  intimacy.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  most  persevering 
'bore 'to  thrust  himself  upon  you 
for  long  if  he  is  always  kept  at  a 
distance  by  the  persistent  use  of  a 
fonnal  address;  while  there  is  no 
sorer  sign  of  an  acquaintance  ripen- 
ing into  friendship,  and  many  times 
into  affection,  than  the  unchecked 
dropping  of  these  affixes  in  writing 
snd  tallong.  As  soon  as  the  sense 
of  kindliness  within  becomes  too 
stroogly  marked  to  allow  of  a  formal 
style  being  any  longer  a  true  mea- 
Bore  of  its  degree,  the  formal  style 
is  let  slip,  and  gives  place  to  a  mode 
ofaddreiss  more  becoming  the  al- 
tered state  of  feeling.  In  this  way, 
nnder  the  fostering  ^bade  of  a  whole- 
Kane  custom,  are  indicated  the  knit- 
tings and  bindings  together  of  men 
who  get  to  be  more  flian  brothers, 
uid  tite  building-up  of  those  ten- 
TOu  m.— HO.  xxxMn. 


derer  relations  between  man  and 
woman  which  are  said  to  last  into 
eternity. 

The  use  of  forms  in  transactions 
between  states,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  bodies,  has  advan- 
tages it  would  not  be  possible  to  do 
away  with.  Forms  prevent  undue 
crowding  and  improper  familiarity, 
and  are  a  law  to  those  under  them, 
of  which  all  see  the  utility. 

But  while  it  is  likely  enough  that 
even  in  public  affairs  tiiere  is  an  ex- 
cess of  form  which  sometimes  acts 
as  an  incumbrance  to  business,  it  is 
undoubted  that  in  private  life  there 
are  many  customs  which  are  but  as 
the  corpse  to  the  spirit  which  dwelt 
in  it  —  effete,  troublesome  contriv- 
ances, which  serve  no  good  end, 
but  are  a  nuisance  to  all  brought  in 
contact  with  them.  The  meaning 
is  dead  —  the  form  only  remains; 
and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  the  con- 
servatism of  numbers  insists  upon 
the  retention  of  these  dry  bones,  and 
will  not  let  them  be  buried  out  of 
our  sight.  Reason  is  not  allowed 
to  take  up  the  question  at  all ;  the 
thing  which  has  been  it  is  that 
which  shall  be,  and  there  shall  be 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  This 
is  the  'spirit  in  which  many  look 
upon  customs.  Others  cling  to  the 
observance  of  them  vrith  the  tena- 
city of  bulldogs,  simply  because 
they  have  been  educated  under  their 
rule ;  while  many  more  decline,  on 
the  score  of  trouble,  to  resist  the 
tyrannies  whose  yoke  they  have  got 
accustomed  to,  and  whose  fiirdels 
they  can,  through  habit,  bear. 

Among  these  social  grievances 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some 
shape  in  most  conununities,  I  ob- 
serve the  following  in  London  so- 
ciety:— 

A  custom  of  separating  men  from 
women  in  some  churches.  A  cus- 
tom of  spending  much  time  in  run- 
ning the  length  and  breadth  of  town 
in  order  to  shoot  bits  of  card  into 
people's  letter-boxes,  or  to  summon 
a  servant  of  such  people  to  take  the 
cards  in.  A  custom  of  asking  many 
more  folk  to  squeeze  into  reception 
rooms  than  the  rooms  were  bmlt  to 
hold.  A  custom  of  maintaining  ex- 
piensively  constructed  and  expen- 
sively worked  benevolent  societies, 
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by  means  wlu'ch  deprive  tlio  rcve- 
nuos  nuHC'l  of  the  tlilo  c>ral:us.  A 
custom  of  puMisliin<j:  li>ts  of  sub- 
scriptions to  ciiurilics,  and  of  n.ul- 
ing  them  out  ut  a  ]>ubiic  dinui  r, 
with  tlio  njiiiics  of  thu  (*onr)rs  and 
tlio  ftuiount  ^iven,  whereby  not 
only  is  tlio  dnuor  s  h'ft  liund  aci-u- 
ratoly  informed  of  whi.t  his  ri^ht 
hand  is  doin^r,  but  tlio  donor's 
neip.hbours  are  compelled,  nn-.lcr 
pain  of  social  tab(K>ing,  to  ti.ll  tin  ir 

left  hands  wiiat   ^Ir. 's  ri.i:lit 

hand  lias  done,  and  to  propose  tlud, 
rather  than  b»nn«Xilo\v'n  ujnm  tin  m- 
si'lves  the  sneers  of  the  ciiaritablo, 
their  ri^dit  hands  shall  divo  into 
their  ]jockcts  too,  and  brh].L,'  forth  a 
like  sum.  A  custom  which  p:ives 
all  youn;^  ladies  an.  c  -i-jjic'o  title  to 
Binp^  at  tlio  piano,  although  tliey 
may  have  no  son^^-notes  in  tliem; 
and,  correlative  with  tliis,  a  custom 
which  allows  of  the  agihty  and 
muscularity  of  young  children  to  be 
shown  off  to  the  personal  dijscomfort 
and  inc(mvenience  of  visitors  at  their 
parents'  houses. 

Several  of  these  have  lx?en  touched 
upon  at  dilferent  times,  and  will 
doubtless  he  handled  many  times 
more.  They  are  all  social  griev- 
ances, of  which  it  is  not  unfair  to 
complain,  so  long  Jis  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  1x5  given  why  they 
should  bo  suffered  to  exist.  It  is  no 
suflicient  answer  to  an  indignant 
Briton  who  asks  the  sleek  verger 
why  ho  should  not  offer  his  prayers 
side  by  side  with  his  wife,  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
church,  in  such  and  such  a  century, 
to  separate  the  men  from  the  women. 
Nor  is  it  any  good  plea  for  the  law 
which  demands  the  sarrender  in 
person  of  a  printed  card  to  the 
llunkey  of  a  house  where  one  has 
been  a  guest  a  few  days  before,  to 
urge  that,  at  a  certain  epoch,  people 
who  had  been  entertained  were  wont 
to  make  personal  inquiry—and  mean 
it  too— after  the  health  of  their  en- 
tertamers  of  a  few  days  before. 
When  that  kindly  custom  sprang  up 
the  relation  between  inviter  and  in- 
vited was  vastly  different  from  that 
which  subsists  between  the  crowder 
and  the  crowded  in  a  modem  'At 
Home.'  The  nature  of  the  hospi- 
tality suggested  the  ndvisability  of 


aftor-mfjuiries,  and  the  heartiness 
of  it  nr.ulo  the  duty  of  inquiring 
ph^asimt. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however, 
just  now  to  dwell  ujKJn  any  one  of 
these  grievances,  nor,  indeed,  to  make 
out  a  case  against  any  real  grievance 
at  all.  I  am  merely  proposing  to 
sj^eak  of  a  few  facts  which  have  come 
undtsr  my  notice  iu  connection  with 
cust.(jm  as  it  affects  dinner,  and  with 
the  management  wliich  has  the  or- 
dering and  arranging  of  it.  These 
fiuns,  taken  in  the  lump,  do  not 
mak'o  up  a  g(X)d  cause  of  complaint ; 
lirst,  Ixi'ause  they  are  not  of  general 
api:)lication ;  and,  second,  becauso 
thuy  are  capable  of  Ixiing  easily 
borne,  if  they  do  not  admit  of  cor- 
rection; and  yet  they  are  capable 
of  beuig  worked  up  into  one  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  domestic  oppression 
l)ossible.  Therefore  I  sot  myself  to 
draw  attention  to  them  in  the  hope 
of  securing  that  prevention  which  is 
better  than  cure. 

Now,  concerning  dinners :  it  does 
not  appear  that,  in  the  olden  time, 
the  meal  which  we  call  dinner  was 
considered  of  much  account,  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  considered  only  as  the 
means  of  doing  away  with  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  lilen  who  rose 
several  hours  earlier  than  their  de- 
scendants are  wont  to  do,  who  were 
about  their  work  or  their  sport  long 
before  our  breakfast-time,  felt  the 
warnings  of  hunger  acute  within 
them  at  a  time  of  day  when  we 
think  of  taking  a  biscuit  and  glass 
of  sherry.  They  liad  done  a  great 
amount  of  work  and  needed  substan- 
tial refreshment ;  they  had  taken  so 
much  out  of  their  systems  that  it 
became  matter  of  necessity  to  re- 
store them  long  before  the  natural 
hours  of  labour  were  gone,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  ate  and  drank  like 
hungry  men,  and  were  satisfied. 

*  Lever  k  cinq,  diner  &  neuf, 
Souper  h  cinq,  coacher  a  neof. 
Fait  vivrc  d'ans  uonantc  et  ncuC 

But  with  the  satisfaction  of  the 
animal  craving  for  food  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  meal  was  small.  They 
had  more  work  to  do,  or,  at  all 
events,  more  of  the  daylight  to 
get  rid  of.  They  could  not  linger 
at  the  dinner-table ;  they  must 
again  bo  up  and  doing,  though  the 
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infinmfy  of  sainze  damanded,  and 
the  nnhorried  character  of  their 
employments  allowed,  of  a  liberal 
space  out  of  the  centre  of  the  day 
for  the  office  of  dining. 

When  the  Good  Enight  Bayard 
gave  a  grand  toomament  and  jonst- 
ing-match,  and  entertained  the  lords 
ttd  ladies  of  the  country  round,  the 
day's  sports  were  diTided  into  those 
before  and  after  dinner^  which  was 
eaten  at  i  p.m.«  and  not  stayed  oyer, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  so- 
ocmd  part  of  the  programme. 

And  this  was  not  a  departure 
fromjthe  general  rule,  excepting,  per- 
haps, that  I  o'clock  was  a  littlo  late, 
the  cnstom  being  to  dine  at  noon, 
or  even  earlier.  Supper  was  served 
at  6  or  7,  and  more  answered  to  our 
modem  dinner  than  did  their  mid- 
day meaL  It  was  a  heavy  afiair, 
and  frequently  a  riotous  one. 

The  hard  work  of  the  day  being 
over,  men  gave  themselves  to  the 
jpleaBares  of  &e  table  without  reserve, 
xbey  ate,  they  drank,  and  were  merry. 
They  told  their  stories,  quarrelled 
over  them,  and  got  firiendly  again  in 
the  course  of  the  long  sitting.  There 
was  no  more  tilting  to  be  done,  no 
more  game  to  be  hunted,  no  more 
bosinefis  to  be  looked  after.  To 
drive  dull  care  away  was  all  they 
had  to  do,  and  they  did  it.  Their 
dinner  was  a  necessity  called  out  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  It 
had  no  pretension  to  be  what  a  mo- 
dem dinner  is — a  mental  relaxation 
as  well  as  a  physical  refreshment. 
Their  suppers  were  the  meals  of 
tired  men  at  the  &g  end  of  the  day, 
devoored  rather  than  eaten,  and 
nrely  accompanied  by  that  mental 
pleasure  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  'of  a  modem  dinner, 
aod  which  takes  it  out  of  the  cate- 
&ttj  of  mere  feeding. 

'Tbei  cry  -  Fyi  the  bowleg ! 

Boniu  Mt  liqaor,  1^  maneamtu  I" 
For  alle  GhiTitoiM  sowllyi, 
Dam  dannt  Toa  biUums  1' 

This  was  a  jolly  song,  surely  never 
eomposed  for  a  midday  meal.  It 
ATours  of  revelry  by  night,  and  has 
a  smack  of  heartiness  about  it  (}uite 
lefiresMog  to  see.  It  was  wntten 
in  tiie  time  of  Bichard  H,  and  its 
bordfin  shows  the  style  of  entertain- 


ment at  which  it  must  have  been 
sung— a  sort  of  entertainment,  I 
take  it,  &r  from  uncommon,  and 
not  an  unfair  sample  of  the  general 
run  of  heavy  suppers  of  the  period. 
It  might  have  been  the  very  song 
sung  by  the  Lord  Abbot  of  St  Ni- 
cholas' Monastery,  what  time  'the 
daughter  of  old  Plantagenet*s  line ' 
came  to  sup  with  him;  when 
the  saint  himself,  according  to  Mr. 
Barham's  narrative,  banged  at  the 
gate,  and  put  an  end  to  the  convi- 
vialities of  the  evening  with  his 
flask  of  holy  water  and  his  sandaled 
foot,  which  latter  we  are  told,  and 
are  bound  to  believe, 

*  Flew  up  with  a  terrible  thwack  : 
And  canght  the  fbul  demon  about  tho  ipot 
Where  the  taU  Joins  on  to  the  « tmall"  of  the  back.* 

But  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades a  dinner  party  in  a  modem 
gentleman's  house. 

As  time  rolled  on  and  men  got  to 
know  more,  and  to  love  the  attrition 
of  mind  with  mind,  which  makes 
the  sparks  of  wit  to  fly,  dinner  be- 
came a  medium  for  the  interchange 
of  free  thought  between  man  and 
man;  the  occasion,  and  in  some 
degree  the  cause,  of  the  exhibition 
of  whatever  was  genial  in  tiie  diners. 
The  body  was  at  rest,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  renewed  by  feeding ;  there 
were  no  calls  of  the  body  upon  the 
mind  to  distract  it  The  impo- 
verishment of  brain  which  goes  on 
while  (lasting,  was  stopped;  the 
case  in  which  the  mind  is  enshrined 
being  fortified,  the  mind  itself  could 
take  its  ease,  and  could  afford  to 
appear,  not  only  in  its  pristine 
strength,  but  could  borrow  some- 
what from  the  spirits  of  its  animal 
mate,  in  order  ix>  deck  itself  with 
more  than  natural  brilliancy.  Pru- 
dence and  application  may  do  their 
work  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  do 
it  better  than  if  they  had  freely 
dined ;  but  geniality,  generosity,  all 
the  impulses,  and  though  it  may 
appear  strange,  deep  thought,  can- 
not make  a  good  show  unless  backed 
up  by  a  good  physical  foundation. 
Dr.  Johnson  after  eating  his  leg  of 
mutton  and  swallowing  his  seas  of 
tea,  was  a  more  natural  man  ihtax 
he  was  before  ho  had  taken  them. 
E  a 
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ITis  strong  pangs  of  IniTiriT  must 
Imvo  proyed  (listrcssiii;.:iY  on  his 
mind  and  worried  it.  \W  rose  from 
his  meal  a  giant  refrc^lu'*!. 

As  the  light  of  knowle<lgc  gra- 
dually dawned  on  the  minds  of 
men,  dinner  l)ecame  less  of  a  sen- 
sual aflOair  and  more  of  an  aesthetic 
institution.  It  got  to  l)e  a  feast  of 
reason  as  well  as  of  meats,  and  a 
point  in  the  day  to  which  men 
might  look  forward  without  accusing 
themselves  of  greed,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  great  mental  pleasure  as 
well  as  iSdily  recreation.  And  so 
they  put  off  till  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  when  their  work  should  be 
done,  this  great  feast.  They  stayed 
the  suggestions  of  hunger,  which 
came  to  them  in  their  busy  time, 
by  slender  but  sufficient  means, 
reserving  the  great  act  of  thorough 
restoration  till  such  time  as  their 
minds  could  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it  The  duration  of 
their  daily  labour  was  the  standard 
by  which  they  fixed  their  dinner 
hour.  The  time  when,  their  work 
being  done,  they  could  abandon 
themselves  to  the  real  pleasures  of 
the  table,  was  the  time  appointed 
for  winding  up  the  machinery  of  the 
human  firame.  And  so  Sir  Joshua 
Ileynolds  dined  at  five,  waiting 
neither  for  peer  nor  conunoner.  His 
work  and  that  of  his  guests  was  by 
that  time  laid  aside,  and  he  could 
afford  to  give  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  that  delightful  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  his  set  which  has 
been  spoken  of  to  us  by  Mr.  Forster, 
and  which  makes  Leicester  Square 
still  respectable  in  spite  of 'enter- 
tainment * '  shows,'  and  '  exhibition ' 
noises,  to  which  Sir  Joshua  would 
now  turn  his  deaf  ear  in  vain. 

And  now  that  the  habits  of  more 
modem  business  and  life  require  a 
longer  draw  upon  the  afternoon  time 
of  men,  dinner  hour,  ascertained 
by  the  standards  I  have  ventured 
to  lay  down,  is  also  of  necessity 
deferred  to  a  later  time.  For  one 
Londoner,  who,  in  Reynolds'  time, 
lived  away  from  his  business,  there 
are  now  five  hundred  who  have  to 
get  to  a  home  some  miles  distant 
from  it,  and  to  consume  an  amount 
of  time,  ranging  from  three  quaxters 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half^  in 


getting  thither.  Then  as  people 
be.dn  tliC'ir  daily  business  later  than 
tlu>  did,  so  they  leave  off  later. 
This,  and  their  residence  in  suburbs 
or  in  distant  parts  of  the  city,  con- 
spire to  render  their  dinner  hour  a 
proportionately  late  one.  It  is  a 
wonderful  spur  to  the  weary  body, 
required  to  go  at  some  stiff  work 
towards  the  end  of  the  day,  to  re- 
member that  at  a  certain  tune, 
known  beforehand,  ite  turn  will 
come,  and  that  it  will  be  able  to 
pick  up  again  the  loss  of  i)0wer 
which  the  extra  spurt  has  caused  it 
to  suffer ;  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of 
its  own  importance;  to  enjoy  tho 
gladsome  influence  of  pleasant  com- 
panions ;  and  casting  off  altogether 
the  slough  of  business,  to  bandy 
about  tho  free  thoughts  of  the  mo- 
ment in  unshackled  words ;  to  offer 
and  to  hear  the  jest  which  is  within 
the  limits  of  becoming  mirth. 

Lucky  indeed  is  tho  man  who  can 
do  this,  and  who  can  shape  his 
daily  course  for  so  pleasant  a  haven. 
Happy  ho  who  has  tho  house  to  go 
to,  ^and  the  means  to  provide  this 
genial  pleasure.  There  are  very 
many  such,  and  it  is  of  them  I  wish 
to  write.  At  present  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  those  whose  round  of 
work  is  never  ending  as  a  wheel, — 
who  toil  from  early  mom  till  late  at 
night,  and  who  scarcely  know  what 
it  is  not  to  be  'going  about  their 
business.'  These  can  have  few 
delighte  apart  from  such  as  they 
may  find  in  their  work,  and  can 
only  realize  in  a  faint  way,  through 
tho  medium  of  suppers,  those 
pleasures  of  dining  whereof  I  speak. 
They  are  to  be  seen  at  such  times 
as  they  can  snateh  from  their  occu- 
pations, crowding  into  dining-rooms 
and  eating-houses,  steamy  with 
gravy,  and  redolent  of  baked  meats. 
They  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger 
in  much  the  same  fiashion  that  a 
pack  of  unfed  hounds  rend  the 
carcass  of  a  beheaded  and  brushless 
fox  thrown  to  them  by  the  huntsman. 
There  are  bustle,  noise,  and  lack  of 
space,  and  there  are  all  those  dis- 
agreeables of  time,  place,  and  strango 
company  with  which  no  dinner  can 
be  had  with  real  satis&ction  to  the 
diner. 
The  incongruities,   too,  of  the 
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q^siem,  are  glaring  and  repellent. 
Thit  tilie  man  oppoaite  to  yon,  who 
hare  reached  the  cheese-stage  of 
your  meal,  should  be  commencing 
an  attack  upon  a  joint  from  which 
yoa  have  already  fed,  is  of  itself  a 
dicmnstance  argtiing  a  want  of 
sympathy  between  yon  which  pre- 
cludes the  notion  of  anything  like 
Bociabilify.  Yon,  who  are  satisfied 
in  your  stomach,  could  not  possibly 
n-enter  into  praises  of  the  food 
which  satisfied  you;  noroonld  the 
UMiined  man  share  with  yon  the 
^qnedation  yon  may  haye  for  any 
matters  beyond  that  in  which  he  is 
immediately  interested.  Conscious 
of  this  want  of  sympathy,  you  re- 
frain from  oonyersation,  you  scram- 
ble orer  your  meal  as  over  any 
other  business  act  of  the  day,  and 
you  quit  the '  dining-rooms '  as  soon 
as  may  be,  with  a  sense  of  relief  at 
haying  made  your  sacrifice  to  the 
mighty  god  of  hunger.  You  go 
back  to  your  labour  without  haying 
enjoyed  yourself,  and  you  are  dead 
to  the  meaning  of  the  little^under- 
stood  expression  'pleasures  of  the 
table' 

I  cannot  but  think  such  a  ^stem 
tends  to  debase  manners,  which  are 
not  exercised  to  adyantago  in  a 
selfish  rash  after  food;  and  that 
those  who  are  forced  to  abide  under 
it  are  cut  off  from  much  that  tends 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  life;  that 
they  are  apt  to  become  ill-mannered 
and  coarse  simply  through  want  of 
counteracting  infiuences. 

But  there  are  many  who  dine  at 
tayems  and  in  dining-rooms  who 
<k)  so,  not  out  of  choice,  but  out  of 
deference  to  a  custom  which  as- 
sumes the  necessity.  Many  of  them 
baye  comfortable  homes  and  the 
means  to  supply  that  which  I  sug- 
gest would  be  good  as  well  as 
pleasant  for  them;  but  they  are 
pieyented  by  causes  really  within 
their  own  control,  from  ayaihng 
themselyea  of  either  for  the  purpose 
of  dining.  They  can  get  home, 
their  work  done,  within  a  reasonable 
time  for  dinner,  and  yet  they  resort 
to  these  feeding  places. 

They  have  married  wiyes  who, 
baying  been  accustomed  all  their 
liyes  to  dine  at  two,  or  some  such 
odd  hour,  and  being  ignorant  of 


what  dinner  really  is,  refuse  obsti- 
nately to  postpone  the  capital  meal 
of  the  day ;  or  they  raise  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  so 
that  it  amounts  to  a  refusal,  rather, 
to  share  it  with  their  husbands. 
The  husbands,  therefore,  resort  to 
these  places  I  speak  of,  to  a  club 
(hateful  place  the  wiyes  call  it),  to 
the  hall  of  their  inn  of  court,  or 
some  other  extnnlomestio  dining- 
placa  They  are  the  losers  of  so 
much  home  influence,  and  theynyes 
are  gainers  of  little  saye  the  reputa- 
tion of  adhesiyeness  to  a  life-long 
custom. 

Again,  there  are  some  folk  who, 
from  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
always  conceded  this  point,  at  least 
in  theory,  and  fixed  a  certain  time, 
say  5 '30  P.H.,  as  the  hour  for  a 
greasy  chin.  And  so  long  as  they 
Uyed  in  the  street  adjoiaing,  or  in 
the  same  house  ynth,  the  offices 
where  ihe  husband  worked,  that 
time  perhaps  did  well  enough.  But 
when  they  remoyed  to  Verandah 
Lodge,  soyeral  miles  away,  and 
when  said  husband's  work  increased 
in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  his 
&mily,  requiring  closer  and  longer 
attention,  that  same  hour  of  5*30 
became  an  inconyenient  one — one 
that  the  husband  could  not  truly 
keep  for  three  consecutiye  days. 
Yet  the  ynfe  finds  numerous  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  changed. 
They  haye  always  dined  at  that 
time;  the  soryants  grumble  at 
haying  to  clean  away  and  wash  up 
after  such  an  hour;  the  hour  would 
do  very  well  if  Mr.  — —  would  only 
make  ;a  point  of  getting  home  in 

proper  tune,  &c.,  &c.    Mr. is 

not  able  to  get  homo  regularly  to 
his  darling  yrife  at  that  time,  and 
when  he  does,  he  is  so  much  far 
tigued  ynth  the  efibrt,  and  so  much 
unpleased  ynth  the  cause  of  it,  that 
it  is  more  than  likely  he  will  deyour 
his  dinner  in  a  cannibal  way>  ynth- 
out  a  spark  of  amiability  and  ynll 
set  himself  doyrn  afterwards  in  dud- 
geon to  his  newspaper,  or  fell  asleep 
like  a  gorged  boa  constrictor,  in  the 
most  unsociable  manner  possible,  to 
WBke  up  again  at  tea-time  with 
headache  and  indigestion.  All  the 
amenities  of  dinner  haye  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  there  has  been  added  a 
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loss  of  Idndlincs^;,  which  might  hivo 
IxHU  avoi.U!vl  bat  for  tlio  slioi-k 
whicli  thi.'  wile's  oru-aii  ()f  adhesive- 
ness niitrht  hnvc  siilk-roil  by  doiTipj 
away  witli  a  woru-uut  antl  iiieuii- 
veiiiont  ciLst<  >in. 

Tho  Bon,  ill  Piirh  a  household, 
will  probably  not  be  Umud  by  tlio 
rule  of  tho  house,  but  will,  if  ho 
have  the  moans,  stay  out  and  lose 
tho  ])cuorit  of  homo  society;  or,  not 
having  tho  means,  ho  will  talco  In's 
own  timo  about  eoiuing  in,  and  will 
probably  succeed  in  prettinp:  witliin 
re?ich  of  a  sort  of  home-intluencc  ho 
would  bo  better  without. 

Tho  hour  for  commons  in  the 
inns  of  court,  5  r.M.,  was  doubtless 
fixed  at  a  timo  when  moro  of  tlio 
commoners  resided  in  their  re- 
si)ectivo  inns  thau  do  so  at  pre-ent, 
and  it  has  been  continued  down  to 
this  time  partly  out  of  regard  to 
habit,  and  partly,  i)erha])s,  becaiTso 
tliat  hour  allows  of  men  quitting 
the  courts,  in  whicli  they  have  l>een 
engaged,  and  getting  to  dinner  as 
soon  as  the  most  i)liysically  hp.rd 
work  of  their  day  is  over.  It  also 
allows  of  their  afterwards  engaging 
in  the  reconsideration  of  points 
discusseil,  or  consideration  of  points 
to  be  argued,  wdiieh  Ixjlong  to  the 
busy  lawyer's  lot,  without  driving 
him  too  far  into  the  night  bef()ro 
his  labour  shall  have  ccjised.  In  fact, 
%vitliout  reference  to  custom,  it  is 
found  to  be  the  most  convenient 
Iiour  for  those  who  use  the  hall. 
And  this,  after  all,  is  the  true  canon 
for  dinner  hours.  Tho  domestic 
happiness  is  the  supreme  law  in 
such  cases.  If  one  timo  does  not 
Buit,  another  ought  to  be  pitched 
on,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  dono 
simply  because  it  has  been  dono. 
Such  conserv^atism  becomes  a  curse, 
and  should  be  scouted  by  all  legiti- 
mate means. 

It  is  because  I  have  observed  a 
somewhat  fatuous  sticking  to  a 
practice  whereof  the  principle  has 
been  long  dead,  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  most  imix)rtant  of  do- 
mestic institutions,  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  family  dinner  over 
the  isolated  feed,  and  to  urge  upon 
wives  of  London  society  the  advis- 
abilily  of  yielding  a  point  or  bo  in 


the  ec(momy  of  their  honsoholds;  in 
ord.^r,  not  only  that  they  may  do  a 
sub-tjintial  In-netit  to  those  they  are 
ciiiiC'.'rnMl  about,  but  also  win  for 
tlieaisclves  the  fame  and  the  plea- 
sure of  l>eing  truly  wise  in  their 
generation. 

And,  ladies,  when  once  you  have 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  tho 
habit  of  solitary  feeding ;  when  you 
have  braved  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  tliat  powerful  community  below 
staii's,  of  which  you  naturally  stand 
so  much  in  awe;  when  you  havo 
found  out  by  experience,  that  a  din- 
ner eaten  at  7  p.m.,  need  make  no 
further  inroad  on  your  housekeeping 
money  than  one  eaten  at  2  p.m.; 
when  you  have  once  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  habitually  dining  witli 
tliose  whom  daily  work  necessarily 
cuts  off  from  sharing  with  you  many 
of  the  other  amenities  of  life ;  when 
you  have  once  realized  the  satisfac- 
tion derivable  by  yourselves  from 
tho  change  of  system;  you  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old  way.  Your 
Imsbaiids  no  longer  ravening  up 
their  food  in  haste,  and  with  their 
loins  girt  like  Jews  at  Passover, 
are  no  longer  so  subject  to  thoso 
horrible  fits  of  dyspepsia,  which 
such  feeding  ls  likely  to  induce; 
and  of  the  etrect  of  which  upon  tho 
sweetest  tempered  of  husbands, 
you,  dear  ladies,  are  not  perhaps 
unaware. 

It  was  quaintly  said  by  an  old 
divine  that  a  man  who  hod  a  bad 
digestion  could  with  difficulty  Ix)  a 
good  Christian.  Though  one  might 
be  inclined  to  marvel  at  the  state- 
ment, and  perhaps  to  except  to  it 
in  its  absolute  form,  ho  could  not 
fail  to  acknowledge  that  much  truth 
was  wrapped  up  in  it.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  look  for  ecstacy  in  a 
man  whose  liver  was  perpetually  out 
of  order.  It  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected of  him  that  he  should  1)8 
touched  by  pathos;  be  susceptible 
to  a  lively  wit;  or  exhibit  any  of 
tho  more  delicate  qualities  which 
an  unbilious  man  might  fairly  be 
supposed  to  possess.  You  are  likely 
to  find  him  hasty  of  temper,  keenly 
alive  to  small  irritabihties,  crablxjd 
of  speech,  unamiable  of  manners. 
With  all  these  qualities  he  is  quite 
as  likely  to  curse  as  to  bless ;  and 
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the  idea  of  abstract  deyotion  fa  en- 

iaelj  oat  of  the  qoestion. 

Gui  yon  fimcy  a  man  endeavonr- 
iDg  to  lift  his  mind  above  the  mun- 
dane level  when  he  feels  between 
his  shoulder-blades  a  weight  heavy 
enough  to  bear  Hercules  himself  to 
the  ground;  when  his  breath  gets 
'caughy  as  he  tries  to  expire  it; 
^en  his  head  is  swimming,  and  his 
eyes  are  dizzy  ?  Can  such  a  man 
sacoeed  in  his  attempt?  I  trow  not 
I  hold  the  saint  A.  i.  of  the  calendar, 
who  lived  austerely,  rubbing  his 
body  daily  with  the  coarsest  of  rough 
bricks;  wearing  uncomfortable 
under-clothing,  never  changed  or 
washed;  thrashing  himself  with 
wire  whips  to  within  an  inch  of  his 
life,  and  within  (let  us  hope)  less 
thim  that  distance  of  the  lives  de- 
pendent on  him: — I  hold  him  to  be 
a  mere  fool  for  merits,  as  compared 
with  the  man  who  continues  in  a 
godly  frame  despite  a  plaguy  liver. 

And  if  what  the  divine  said  of 
things  holy  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is, 
surely,  ladies,  in  domestic  matters, 
your  ill-livered  husbands  must  give 
you  endless  trouble.  Your  house- 
keeping books  must  be  rudely 
spoken  of;  your  powers  of  manage- 
ment must  frequently  be  disparaged ; 
J(mr  moderate  indulgence  in  things 
necessary  to  your  position  must 
often  be  decried  as  extravagance; 
Ton  have  to  bear  in  many  ways,  and 
all  unpleasant,  the  truly  lamentable 
consequences  of  impaired  digestion 
in  your  spouses.  What  an  interest 
you  have  in  trying  at  reformation  1 
Believe  me,  these  ugly  traits  are 
abnonnal;  they  did  not  belong  to 
him  who  some  years  bock  was  wont 
to  be  so  loth  to  leave  you,  so  very 
glad  to  be  with  you ;  who  devoted 
himself,  with  such  utter  want  of  re- 
Bervation,  to  the  task— not  so  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  as  he  then  thought — 
of  winning  you  for  his  wife ;  who 
has  loved  you  faithfully  ever  since 
the  happily  anxious  moment  when 
be  told  you  he  would  do  so.  They 
did  not  belong  to  him  then,  and  need 
not  belong  to  him  now.  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  men 
who  dine  apart,  and  from  home, 
must  of  necessity  get  indigestion. 
Am  not  I  fellow  to  several  who 
could  digest  as  many  tenpenny  nails 


as  an  ostrich?  I  know  them  to  he 
strange  feeders,  foraging  here  to-day 
at  2  F.u.  and  dining  there  to-mor- 
row at  8.  Nothing  could  resist— no 
amount  of  irregularity  as  to  timo 
could  lessen,  their  powers  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  But  thoy  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  run,  and 
who  knows  what  cbango  timo  may 
work  even  in  them? 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  tliat  other 
causes  than  snatohed  meals  have  not 
conspired  to  change  the  quondam 
healthiness  of  your  husbands*  tem- 
pers. Crosses  in  business,  baffled 
ambition,  the  too  steady  increase  of 
charges,  the  unkindnoss  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  been  as  friends, 
may  have  done  their  little  part  to- 
wards sobering,  if  not  souring,  thoir 
dispositions.  But  this  scrambling 
dinner  has  much  to  answer  for. 
Hark  to  Mr.  de  Quincey  on  the  sub- 
ject He  says  in  his  most  witty 
essay  on  '  The  Casiustry  of  Roman 
Meals :'  '  Were  it  not  for  the  soft 
relief  of  a  6  o'clock  dinner,  the  gentlo 
demeanour  succeeding  to  the  bois- 
terous hubbub  of  tlie  day,  the  soft 
glowing  lights,  the  wine,  the  intel- 
lectual conversation, — life  in  Lon- 
don is  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
in  two  years  all  nerves  would  sink 
before  it.  But  for  this  periodical 
reaction,  the  modem  business  which 
draws  so  cruelly  on  the  brain,  and 
so  little  on  the  hands,  would  over- 
throw that  organ  in  all  but  thaso  of 
coarse  organization.  Dinner  it  is — 
meaning  by  dinner  the  whole  com- 
plexity of  attendant  circumstances — 
which  saves  the  motlem  brain- 
working  man  from  going  mad.' 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  his  in- 
teresting treatise  on  a  Uoalthy  Skin, 
has  a  capital  chapter  on  the  influence 
of  diet ;  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  me,  who  am  advocating  late  din- 
ners on  the  score  of  comfort,  to  find 
myself  backed  by  so  eminent  a  man, 
writing  in  the  interests  of  health. 
He  shows  that  by  getting  breakfiast 
at  8  or  9,  a  good  luncheon  at  i  or  a 
(with  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  as  an 
antacid,  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
wards), and  dinner  at  6  or  7,  an  in- 
terval of  four  hours  certain  is  left 
between  each  meal,  to  allow  of  the 
act  of  digestion  and  the  subsequent 
rest  of  me  stomach;  and  that  this 
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interval  iswantol.'  Digestion  claims 
between  two  to  three  hours  for  itself, 
and  the  stomach  gets  the  nanaimng 
Kpaoo  for  repose— an  amoniit  of  time 
scarcely  too  great,  considering  what 
labour  'that  patient  drudge'  lias  to 
get  through.  Mr.  AVilson  exhorts 
his  readers  to  refrain  from  giving 
the  stomach  new  work  while  it  is 
yet  employed  in  getting  rid  of  tlie 
old ;  or  while  it  is  i)ieking  up  strength 
for  further  etlbrts.  '  Tease  it  not, 
fret  it  not,  if  you  would  keep  it  in 
good-huniour ;  and  without  its  good- 
humour  alas  for  yours  V 

Elsewhere  he  says :  *  The  lunch  of 
fashion  is  a  light  and  commcndablo 
dinner :  the  dinner  of  fashion  is  an 
early  and  nio<lerate  supi)er  ;*  a  terse 
and  truthful  statement  of  fact  which 
it  would  bo  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

While  the  dinner  hour  should  be 
fixed,  as  1  have  ventured  to  submit, 
in  ac(*ordanco  with  the  standard  of 
convenience,  it  seems  that  the 
habits  of  most  modtirns  point  to 
7  p.Ji.  as  the  properest  general  hour 
for  the  meal.  Most  people  have  struck 
work  an  hour  before  that.  They 
have  leisure  to  divest  themselves  of 
the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  clothes 
in  which  they  have  tnidged  about — 
to  doff  the  '  shop '  with  the  suit  they 
serv'ed  in,  and  to  don  humanity  with 
their '  decent  black.'  They  can  afford, 
unless  they  be  overworked  lawyers, 
or  doctors,  never  out  of  harness,  to 
give  the  rest  of  the  day  to  other  than 
matters  of  gain. 

This  matter  of  the  '  decent  black ' 
is  a  great  matter.  I  knew  a  man 
who  could  not  (qui  ne  savait)  sit 
down  to  dinner  unless  he  were  in  a 
dress  suit.  If  he  had  to  dine  alone, 
it  made  no  difference.  I  have  sur- 
prised liim,or  rather  I  have  surprised 
myself,  walking  unexpected  into  his 
house,  to  find  him  seated  at  table, 
alone,  in  full  evening  dress.  He  was 
not  giving  a  dinner  party  to  himself, 
nor — for  he  was  a  simple  man — ^was 
he  desirous  of  paying  himself  any 
extravagant  compliment.  He  sim- 
ply felt  that  to  spend  his  leisure  time, 
nis  hours  of  relaxation,  in  the  same 


dress  in  wliich  he  had  toiled  all  day, 
savoureil  of  the  incongruous.  It  was 
to  liim  as  if  42  i,  Jute  Street,  where 
he  daily  faced  his  opponents  in  the 
battle  of  life,  had  invaded  the  sacred 
]nivacy  of  his  home,  where  none  but 
his  friends,  his  participcs  curarmn, 
might  be. 

It  makes  nothing  that  my  friend 
was  an  oil  merchant,  whoso  work- 
day boots  and  clothes  reeked  of  the 
tuns  he  bought  and  sold  to  such 
good  account,  to  that  extent  that  for 
liim  to  remain  in  them  must  have 
banished  every  one  from  his  pre- 
sence. The  principle  on  which  he 
acted  is  of  general  application.  The 
working  clothes  identify  the  wearer, 
at  least  to  himself,  with  the  set  of 
workers  amongst  whom  he  takes 
rank;  the  evening  dress  merges 
him  in  mankind  generally — takes 
him  out  of  the  sjyecu^s  and  turns  him 
into  the  gcrn/s.  My  friend,  whoso 
talk  from  9-15  a.m.  till  5*30  p.m., 
was  of  oils  and  spices,  of  cargoes  of 
pimento,  of  ships  full  of  rice,  never 
once  spoke  of  them  when  his  oil  and 
spice  dress  was  removed  for  the  day. 
"With  his  evening  clothes  came 
thoughts  and  conversation  less  con- 
fined. Artists  and  authors,  traders 
and  soldiers,  lawyers  and  doctors, 
met  at  his  table  without  learning, 
from  their  host's  talk,  whether  ho 
lived  by  this  trade,  or  that  profes- 
sion, or  guessing  by  what  means  ho 
contrived  to  pay  for  the  hospitable 
plenty  before  them. 

Much  more  could  bo  said,  which 
the  hmits  of  space  require  should  be 
left  unsaid,  on  the  subject  of  dinner 
time.  But  sufficient  ground  has 
perhaps  l>een  shown  on  the  score  of 
comfort,  health,  and  kindliness,  of 
geniality,  and  family  influence,  on 
which  to  lay  an  appeal  to  those  who 
dine  at  hours  when  the  supports  of 
the  family  cannot  be  with  them, 
begging  them  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  for  the  sakes  of  those  dear  to 
them,  to  try  the  experiment  of 
changing  the  venue  of  the  meats  to 
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THE  iniarest  and  excitement 
aroused  by  games  may  depend 
entiroly  on  dumce^  as  at  rouge  et 
Qoir  or  blind  hookey ;  or  it  may  le- 
Bolt  almost  entirely  from  the  exercise 
of  skill,  as  at  chess  and  billiards; 
or  it  may  centre  in  a  combination  of 
tiie  two,  as  at  whist  and  cricket 

There  are,  then,  three  classes  of 
games,  tIz.,  games  of  chance,  games 
of  skill,  and  mixed  games. 

Games  of  chance,  that  is,  games  in 
vfaich  chance  is  almost  the  sole  ex- 

a  element,  have  a  most  objec- 
le  feature  in  this,  that  they  are 
vmtmg  in  interest  unless  played  for 
maoqr.  The  amusement  they  afford 
is  easentially  connected  with  the 
Km  depending  on  the  result. 
They  are,  in  &ct,  mere  excuses  for 
gaod>ling.  For  this  reason  they  are 
TBty  properly  tabooed  in  all  re^)ect- 
ftbte  clubs.  The  time  when,  perhaps, 
they  are  least  hurtful  is  when  they 
are  employed  to  keep  a  mixed  party 
of  adults  and  children  amused. 
For  then,  without  a  round  game,  it 
is  often  dOfficult  to  make  the  evening 
pass  off  pleasantly.  And  be  it  ob- 
Krred,  it  is  just  at  such  meetings 
that  money  is  not  played  for.  The 
Btikes  are  probably  bon-bons;  the 
less  fortunate  of  the  youngsters  have 
tbor  stock  of  counters  gratuitously 
replenished  by  the  grown-up  win- 
ners, and  the  effect  is  that  all  the 
small  fry  win,  and  go  home  with 
thdr  pockets  full  of  sugar-plums. 

Games  of  skill,  or  rather  games  in 
which  skill  very  much  preponder- 
ates (for  there  is  no  such  thmg  as  a 
gsme  of  pure  skill),  are  open  to  an 
objection  opposite  to  that  which  at- 
taches to  games  of  chance.  Gimies 
of  skill  are  apt  to  excite  too  much 
interest. 

To  play  well  at  them  is  too  hard 
vork.  It  is  making  a  toil  of  a  plea- 
nue.  We  resort  to  games  as  a  relief, 
when  we  have  alr»idy  experienced 
enoogh— perhaps  more  than  enough 
Thnun  excitement  Under  these 
Qicnmstances,  we  do  not  desire 
aereie  mental  exertion,  but  rather 


repose  of  mind.  Bepose  is  not 
promoted  by  engaging  in  a  contest 
of  pure  skill.  Hence  the  point  of 
the  remark  by  a  recent  writer  on 
games  at  cards,  that  to  follow  chess, 
as  an  amusement,  is  to  jump  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Chess, 
if  well  played,  is  certainly  no  relax- 
ation; and  in  this  sense  it  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  game  at  all. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  a  game  among  first- 
rate  performers ;  it  is  the  business 
of  their  lives.  Chess  is  their  real 
work,  ordinary  engagements  are 
their  relief. 

Since  games  of  chance  excite  too 
Httle,  and  games  of  skill  too  much 
interest,  we  must  look  for  the  juste 
milieu,  in  mixed  games,  in  games 
where  skill  and  chance  both  freely 
enter.  The  entry  of  chance  not 
only  diminishes  the  labour,  but  it  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  interest 
of  games,  by  varying  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  the  play  calls  into 
operation.  Thus,  a  hand  at  whist 
presents  us  at  its  commencement 
with  a  problem  of  nearly  pure 
chance;  towards  its  close  (among 
good  players),  with  one  of  nearly 
pure  skill ;  and  intermediately  with 
ever-varying  gradations  between  the 
two.  The  composition  of  the  ancient 
Indian  game  of  chess  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  whist.  It  was 
played  by  four  persons  with  four 
suits  or  sets  oi  men,  variously 
coloured ;  and  the  moves  were  deter- 
mined by  casts  with  dice,  thus  ren- 
dering it  a  mixed  game. 

It  IS  easy  to  show  that  whist  is 
free  from  the  objections  which  ap- 
pertain to  unmixed  games.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  does  not  demand  severe 
or  unceasing  application  in  order  to 
excel  in  it ;  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
vote a  life  to  the  acquisition  of  its 
openings.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  it  require  the  stimulus  of  gam- 
bling. It  has  been  truly  remarked 
that '  the  demon  of  gambling  shrinks 
abashed  before  the  good  genius  of 
whist,  and  feels  his  spirit  rebuked, 
aa  it  is  said  Mark  Anthony's  was  by 
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r.'.snr.'  Tlio  interest  aftachinp:  to 
tlie  cramc  f«)r  its  owu  sake  is  such 
tliat  tlic  (lonuslic  vnltlnr  for  *  Ioyo' 
or  for  '  li'-a-ls'  is  ioukcl  lorward  to 
durir.i:-  ilv  lonpc  ^si]lter  evoiiinprs  as 
a  lertiie  source  of  eujoyablo  recrea- 
tion. 

Our  illustration  represents  sncli  a 
rubber.  The  guests,  all  intimate 
fric^nds,  have  assembled  for  what  is 
called  a  '  ( niiet '  evening.  Tn  various 
]>arts  of  the  room  we  l>eliold  grou]^s 
of  -visitors  enpagi d  in  the  usual 
amenities  of  atter-<linner  existence, 
Bome  dancing,  some  wliispering  soft 
nothings,  some  gay,  some  serious. 
We  ])articularly  envy  the  Uill  oilicer 
to  the  right,  who  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  ho  encircled  by  three  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  tlio  room.  Look 
at  the  quartette.  The  young  lady, 
who  has  tied  on  lier  head  with  a 
neck-ribbon,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  custom,  has  evidently 
made  some  smart  repartee,  which 
the  other  two  girls  are  enjoying 
inmiensely,  to  the  momentary  dis- 
comtituro  of  young  Heavy.  In  the 
foreground  is  another  quartette, 
engaged  at  whist.  This  hand  de- 
cides the  rubber;  and  an  interest- 
ing hand  it  is,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  wrapt  countenances  of  the  on- 
lookers. The  count  (whom  we 
strongly  8us]>ect  of  having  betted 
an  extra  lialf-cro\\ii  on  tlie  rubl)er) 
has  led  a  puzzler.  The  second  hand, 
an  experienced  Portlander,  who 
nevertheless  condescends  in  private 
to  indulge  in  '  silver  thrcepennics,* 
is  in  doubt  whether  to  trump  or  not. 
The  previous  play  of  the  hand  docs 
not  afford  him  any  positive  indica- 
tion of  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
The  count  is  perfectly  happy.  He 
waits  quietly  with  the  tenace  in 
trumps  in  his  hand,  and  whether 
our  club  friend  trumps  or  not,  ia 
sure  to  win  the  game.  The  lady, 
who  plays  a  capital  rubber,  sees, 
from  the  satisfied  air  of  her  partner, 
that  all  is  right,  and  she  therefore 
points,  rather  knowingly,  to  the 
card  on  the  table.  As  for  old  Slow- 
coach opposite,  he  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  game  is  in 
danger.  He  is  not  what  is  called  a 
regular  whist  player.  He  only '  took 
a  hand'  to  make  up  the  table. 
"Whist  is  torture  to  him.    He  frowns 


and  screws  up  his  face,  and  will  ho 
glad  when  the  nibl>er  is  over. 

Wien  a  stake  is  played  for  at 
private  parties,  the  ]>oints  are  in- 
variably tixed  so  low  that  the  idea  of 
gain,  which  is  the  essential  feature 
of  gambling,  never  enters  the  miiuls 
of  the  combatants.  It  may  he  asked, 
AVhy,  then,  play  for  any  stake  at  all  ? 
There  is  an  answer  which  is  obvious 
as  soon  as.it  is  stated.  The  use  of  a 
stake  is  to  detine  the  interest  felt  in 
the  game.  The  difference  between 
playing  for  a  stake  or  for  none,  is  just 
that  of  taking  a  walk  with  or  with- 
out an  object.  Be  the  object  ever 
so  trifling,  it  much  increases,  by  a 
sort  of  mental  catalysis,  the  intercbt 
afforded  by  the  occupation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  urged 
as  an  objection  against  whist,  that  it 
is  a  card  game.  Cards,  and  therefore 
whist,  in  the  minds  of  many  excel- 
lent persons,  are  associated  with  all 
sorts  of  shady  doings,  late  hours, 
gambling,  swindling,  and  even  sui- 
cide. This  is  an  association  of  ideas, 
and  nothing  more.  The  wickedness 
charged  on  cards  generally,  should 
projK-rly  be  confined,  as  has  been 
explained,  to  games,  whether  of 
cards  or  not,  the  excithig  element  of 
which  is  chance.  It  is  not  fair  to 
visit  the  sins  of  dissolute  nephews 
and  cousins,  nobody  knows  how 
many  times  removed,  upon  the  vir- 
tuous head  of  the  family.  A  recent 
champion  of  chess,  comparing  it  to 
whist,  alleges  that  all  the  kith 
and  kin  of  the  latter,  including  of 
course  its  very  distant  relations 
Patience  and  Beat-the-knave-out- 
of-doors,  are  disreputable.  He  twits 
it  with  want  of  prestige,  and  con- 
trasts its  antecedents  imfavourably 
with  those  of  chess.  As  Will  Wim- 
ble was  wont  to  remark, '  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.' 
W^hist  certainly  cannot  boast  the 
lineage  of  chess.  But,  among  civil- 
ized beings,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
simple  accident  of  birth  should  bo 
no  bar  to  social  distinction.  On  the 
contrary,  the  plebeian,  who  has 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  ranks, 
is  all  the  more  respected  on  that 
very  account  It  is  the  glory  of 
whist  that  it  has  broken  through 
the  ties  of  caste,  and  that  it  owes  its 
present  position,  as  the  king  of  card 
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gaznoSy  entirely  to  its  intannsio 
merits,  as  will  appear  on  tracing  the 
faiogiapliy  of  the  game. 

Whist  is  unquestionably  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  though  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  its  birth  we  do  not  pos- 
sess any  predse  evidenoe.  Whist  is 
Dot  mentioned  by  Shake8i)eare,  nor 
by  any  writer  of  the  Ehzabethan  era, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  the 
game  was  then  scarcely  in  existence. 
All  that  we  know  about  the  extreme 
childhood  of  whist  is,  that  it  was 
spent  in  the  servants'  hall.  Its  asso- 
dates  there,  we  are  informed  on  the 
aathority  of  Daines  Barrington, 
were  'put'  and  'all-fours,'  The 
game  seems  soon  to  have  manifested 
sednctive  powers,  for  as  early  as 
1630  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  men- 
tions wlust  as  inducing  the  prodigal 
to  'fling  his  money  frw  with  care- 
lessnease.'  We  cannot  deny  that  at 
this  period  the  character  and  friends 
of  whist  were  decidedly  low.  Whist 
eren  appears  in  a  lock-up  in  the 
qnestionable  company  of  Mr.  Jona- 
than Wild.  The  great  Fielding 
leoords  that  when  the  ingenious 
Count  la  Buse  was  domiciled  with 
Mr.  Qeof&ey  Snap  (who  enjoyed 
office  under  the  sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex),  his  countship 
sought  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  his 
in-door  existence  by  recourse  to  the 
amusements  of  the  day.  Mr.  Snap's 
two  daughters  benevolently  aided 
him,  and  chose  Wild  to  make  up 
thdr  parties.  Whisk  and  swabbers 
(which  is  only  whist  under  an  alias), 
was  then  (1682)  greatly  in  vogue, 
and  tiie  ladies  were  consequently 
obliged  to  look  out  for  a  fourth  per- 
son. In  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Lives, 
Intrigues,  and  Comical  Adventures 
of  the  most  Famous  Qamesters '  from 
the  time  of  Charles  n.  to  that  of 
Queen  Anne,  we  oonoe  across  a 
sharper  named  Johnson,  whose  last 
adTentore  was  that  he  was  hanged 
in  1690.  Of  him  it  is  written  that 
he  excelled  in  the  art  of 'securing' 
boQours  for  himself  and  partner 
when  playing  at  whist.  We  next 
hear  of  whist  frequenting  public- 
houses  in  the  City.  'TheCompleat 
Gamester,'  originally  published  in 
1674,  does  not  mention  whist  at  all ; 
hut  in  later  editions  we  are  told 
that  whist  was  a  tavern  game,  and 


that  sharpers  generally  took  care  to 
put  about  the  bottle  before  busi- 
ness began.  For  all  this,  whist 
never  acconunodated  itself  easily  to 
the  designs  of  card  legs.  It  never 
took  to  them  kindly,  but,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  it  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances and  of  its  own  inexperience. 
Whist  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  Accordingly  it  contrived, 
after  a  time,  to  escape  from  its 
tavern  acquaintances ;  and  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  not 
as  yet  fiushionable,  it  had,  at  least, 
become  respectable.  Its  principal 
friends  at  this  epoch  were  country 
squires  and  country  parsons.  In 
the  'Beaux  Stratagem,'  by  Farqu- 
liar  (1707),  Squire  Sullen  is  said  to 
be  fond  of  whist,  and  Mrs.  Sullen, 
who  was  a  fine  lady  from  London, 
refers  to  her  husband's  predilection 
in  terms  which  imply  that  whist  was 
then  classed  with  rural  rather  than 
with  weetrend  accomplishments. 
Pope  also,  about  this  time  (1715)* 
alludes  to  whist  in  coiyanction  with 
the  squirearchy;  and  Swift,  in  his 
'  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen ' 
(1728),  says  that  the  clergy  occa- 
sionally indulged  in  the  society  of 
whist.  This  patronage  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  task 
of  altogether  retrieving  whist  frx>m 
the  character  of  vulgarity.  Better 
days,  however,  were  in  store  for  it. 
About  this  time  'The  Compleat 
Gamester'  became  amalgamated 
with  'The  Court  Gamester,'  and 
whist  was  admitted  into  the  first,  the 
courtly  division  of  the  work,  in  com- 
pany with  '  ombre,  quadrille,  quin- 
tillo,  picquet,  and  the  royal  game  of 
chess.'  About  1 7  30,  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  the  first  Lord 
Folkestone  was  one,  frequented  the 
Crown  ooflFee-house  in  Bedford  Row, 
and  there  introduced  whist,  studied 
the  game,  and,  it  is  believed,  dis- 
covered some  of  its  principles.* 

In  1743,  whist  ''^as  adopted  by 
Edmond  Hoyle,  who  is  to  this  day 
called  the  father  of  the  game.  Under 
his  auspices,  whist  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  the  rank  and 
&shion  of  England,  and  travelled 

♦  They  laid  down  the  following  rules; 
lend  from  the  stronc:  snit ;  study  your  pait- 
ner's  haiiU ;  and  attend  to  the  score. 
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aiToss  tlioChannol  (Inr'np:  11'"  Anirl'>- 
luaiiia  wliivli  ]m-v;iili'il  in  rnjiKv'  in 
tb(5  latt(Tpart  of  the  i-ii'-'iitcc'iitli  c«'n- 

tnry.   The  Wayou  il<'  V si\s. '  It 

was  ovfU  rtpri-sfn*u'«l  at  \  cixiillcs, 
but  I  cannot  atiinn  wlutli.'r  it  wjus 
by  tlio  English  ain'.mssador  in  |>i:r- 
Bon.*  Tlu;  n-niaindcr  of  tiio  caiv^T 
of  whist  is  wt'll  kiii.nvn.  It  was  ^wl- 
conicd  to  all  tl^*  ch«)L'olatt^-h')U^es, 
oln)»s,  and  fasliional>!o  assemblies. 
It  became  tlu*  lion  of  the  day.  It 
was  talkecl  about  aiulwritU-n  about. 
Once  really  known,  it  was  esteomod. 
a  universal  favourito,  admired  and 
ros])ected  by  all;  and  in  s])ito  of  a 
little  contretemps  with  the  ])remier 
baron  of  England,  some  thirty  years 
back,  it  lias  retained  its  ascendency 
until  now. 

Edmond  Ifoylo  published  his 
'Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of 
Whist '  anon J^nou sly  in  1 743.  It  ap- 
peared just  in  the  nickof  time,  wlien 
card-playin.Li:  was  the  rajre,  and  when 
wliist  was  rapidly  rising  into  repute. 
It  ran  through  many  editions,  and 
was  a  lucky  hit  for  l)oth  author  and 
ptiblisher.  Iloyle,  in  liis  most  san- 
guine mood,  could  scarcely  havo 
imagined  the  success  which  awaited 
his  modest  but  invaluable  work.  He 
could  hardly  havo  exjiected  to  bo 
ranked  among  English  classics,  and 
to  iKJCome  indisi)ens{iblo  to  every 
wcll-fumislied  liln-ary.  He  cotild 
never  have  hoped  to  1x3  sung  by  the 
poets,  nor  for  whist  and  Hoyle  to  bo 
coupled  with  Troy  and  Homer :  yet 
no  less  a  l)ard  than  Byron  has  de- 
clared that — 

•Troy   owes  to  Homer  what   wbL-vt  owes   to 
Hoyle.* 

Iloyle  was  an  authority,  or  rather 
the  authority,  from  the  moment  of 
his  appearance;  and  his  laws  re- 
mained the  authority  nntil  the  year 
1864.  That  year  has  given  birth 
to  a  new  club  code,  which,  how- 
ever, scarcely  alters  any  of  Iloyle's 
laws,  but  adds  the  traditional  laws 
that  have  accumulated  since  his 
day.* 

Hoyle  did  much  more  than  give  a 
printed  existence  to  the  laws  of 
whist.    He  applied  mathematics  to 

♦  See  *  The  Pocket  Laws  of  Whist,*  by 
Cavendish. 


games,  and  cspocially  to  the  game  of 
wliif>t,  and  so  rai^ed  it  to  the  dignity 
of  a  scientific  game, 

•  By  l.i--  (r.li^ati'm-jl  ffT-rfs  v-hi-st  became 
A  «*'  (i^T,  M"icus,  siifiitilk-  Kame; 
Tt>  hih  uii\V(  aOrd  pains,,  whil*'  here  below, 
Tin.'    irat.  111'  important  privilegi-  we  owe, 
Tha: :  llIti<lm^lI•<»k'•.s  ('iM^raceuurplay  nomof'', 
Liu  .^kiil pU'>iJ(.s  w here  ull  was  cli^uice  Ik- Ion'.' 

Hoyle's  forte  was  in  calculating 
what  may  be  called  the  rules  of 
chance  (for  be  it  known  to  the  non- 
mathematical  reader  chance  *  has 
rules),  and  in  pointing  those  calcu- 
lations to  various  games. 

The  furore  created  by  Hoyle's 
treatise  was  of  no  small  amount,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  tlio  frequent 
allusions  made  to  it  by  contemjx)- 
rary  authors,  and  from  the  nume- 
roiLS  publications,  serious,  facetious, 
friendly,  and  adverse,  wliich  it 
evoked.  Almost  immediately  after 
its  publication  it  drew  forth  a  clever 
skit,  called  *  The  Polite  Gamester;  or 
the  Humours  of  Whist,  a  Dramatic 
Satire,  as  acted  every  day  at  White's, 
and  other  Coftee-houses  and  Assem- 
blies.' This  pamphlet  is  now  scarce. 
It  introduces  us  to  Hoyle  under  the 
designation  of  Professor  Whiston, 
and  to  a  numl>er  of  card  players, 
more  or  less  reputable.  The  clover 
players,  who  are  represented  as 
sharpers,  and  men  who  live  by  their 
wits,  profess  to  be  very  much  dis- 
gustecl  at  the  appearance  of  the 
treatise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentle- 
men are  in  raptures.  The  drollest 
character  in  the  satire  is  a  Sir  Cal- 
culation Puzzle,  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  whist,  who  gets  all  Hoyle's 
odds  ofif  by  heart,  imagines  himself 
a  good  player,  yet  always  loses; 
another  character.  Lord  Slim,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  pro- 
fessor's. Hoyle  used  to  give  les- 
sons in  whist  at  a  guinea  a  lesson. 
Sir  Calculation  and  Lord  Slim  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  book,  as 
follows : — 

'Lord  Slim. — How  do  you  like 
the  last  edition  of  his  treatise, 
with  the    appendix,*  Sir  Calcula- 

*  *  The  author  of  this  treatise  did  promise, 
if  it  met  with  approbation,  to  make  an 
addition  to  it  by  way  of  appendix,  which 
he  has  done  aocoixiingly.' — Boyle, 


Whid. 
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tion;  I  mean  that  agnod  with  his 
name?* 

*Sir  Calculation, — O,  Gad!  my 
bid,  there  never  was  so  excellent 
a  book  printed ;  Tm  qnite  in  rap- 
tares  with  it;  I  will  eat  with  it, 
sleep  with  it,  go  to  conrt  with  it,  go 
to  parliament  with  it  I  prononnce 
it  ue  gospel  of  whist  players ;  and 
the  laws  of  the  game  ought  to  be 
vrote  in  golden  letters,  and  hnng 
up  in  ooffee-honses,  as  mnch  as 
ik  ten  commandments  in  parish 
churches. 

'  Sir  John  Medium,— ^H& !  ha !  ha ! 
Yon  speak  of  the  book  with  the 
zeal  of  a  primitiye  lather. 

*Sir  Cakulatian, — Not  half  enough. 
Sir  John ;  the  calculationst  are  so 
exact  *  •  ♦  his  obeervationsi  are  so 
masterly,  his  mles§  so  comprehen- 
QTe,  fais  cautions  II  so  judicious. 
Th^  are  such  a  Yarioty  of  cases^ 
in  Ms  treatise,  and  the  principles 
are  80  new,  I  want  words  to  express 
my  admiration  of  the  author. 
•  ♦  9  * 

'  Lord  Slim, — ^I  have  joined  twelve 
companies  in  the  Mall,  and  eleven 
of  them  were  talking  of  it  It's  the 
Bobject  of  all  conversations,  and  has 
had  the  honour  to  be  introduced 
into  the  cabinet  Why,  thou'lt  be 
langhed  at  intolerably  unless  you 
can  tell  how  many  hundred  and  odd 
it  is  for  or  against  one  that  your 
partner  has  or  has  not  such  a  card 
or  soeh  a  card. 

*  Sir  CakulaHan, — ^Right,  my  lord ; 
a  man  would  now  make  as  odd  a 
figure  without  understanding  whist, 

*  'No  copies  of  this  book  are  genuine 
bot  whst  are  signed  bj  Edmond  Uojle.' — 
Adofrtiianent  to  '  B6yle*8  Sfiort  Ti-eatise 

t  '  Calculations  for  those  who  will  bet 
iht  odds  on  any  points  of  the  score/  &c. 
'Calculations  directing  with  moral  cer- 
taiotj  how  to  play  well  any  hand  or  game,' 

X  'Games  to  be  played  with  certain 
olwrtatioos,*  &c. — HoyU, 

§  '  Some  general  rules  to  be  observed,' 
^    '  Some  particular  rules  to  be  obsciTed .' 


Q  *  A  cantion  not  to  part  w  ith  the  com- 
nuad  of  your  adversaiies'  great  suit,'  &c. 
-Bosk, 

^  'With  a  Tariety  of  cases  added  in  the 
«PJ«ndix.'— JSbyfe. 


as  he  would  in  not  knowing  how  to 
make  a  bow.' 

A  few  years  later  another  Hoyle- 
begotten  pamphlet  made  its  appear- 
anca  It  was  a  moral  paper,  dis- 
suading from  play.  It  is  only  inte- 
resting on  account  of  its  title,  which 
is  ingeniously  framed  so  as  to  obtain 
admission  for  the  pamphlet  into 
card  circles.  It  was  entitled,  '  Cal- 
culations, Cautions,  and  Observations 
relating  to  various  Games  played 
with  Cards.  By  Edmond  boyle, 
jun.'  The  writer,  under  this  pseu- 
donym (which  was,  of  course, 
adopted  to  catch  the  eye),  professed 
to  be  Hoylo's  nephew.  About  tho 
same  time  was  published  '  An  Ad- 
dress to  Persons  of  Fashion,  relating 
to  Balls,  Play-houses,  Card-tables, 
&c.,'  which  alludes  to  Hoyle,  and 
contains  the  following  critique  on 
whist-playing : — 

'  Wo  read  in  history  of  a  Boman 
emperor  who  spent  his  time  in  the 
catching  of  flics.  Surely  our  modem 
nobility  and  gentry  may  justly  claim 
the  privilege  of  diverting  themselves 
a  few  hours  in  an  evening  in  count- 
ing black  and  red  spots,  and  asking, 
"What's trumps?"  "Who shuffled?" 
and  "Who  dealt?"' 

'Bob  Short'  was  published  in 
1792  (?),  and  became  almost  as 
fkmous  as  Iloyle.  Bob  Short's  fiune 
is  built  on  that  of  Hoyle.  'Bob 
Short'  only  professed  to  bo  'Hoyle 
Abridged.'*  It  is  said  that  seven 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  twelve 
months. 

Hoyle  has  been  several  tim*es 
translated.  In  1776  a  translation 
was  published  at  Vienna;  and,  in 
1786,  Hoyle  was  admitted  into  the 
'Academic  Universelle  des  Jeux,' 
published  at  Amsterdam. 

About  sixty  years  after  tho  first 
appearance  of  Hoyle,  Mathews  pub- 
lished his  'Advice  to  the  Young 
Whist  Player,  containing  most  of 
the  Maxims  of  the  Old  School,  with 
tho  Author's  Observations  on  those 
he  thinks  erroneous.'  His  ad^e 
was  listened  to  through  a  number 
of  editions.  Indeed,  ilathews  may 
be  regarded  as  the  next  writer  of 
any  pretension  after  Hoyle.  Ma- 
thews's 'liules  and  Maxims'   are 

•  See  *The  Pocket  Guide  to  Whist,'  by 
Cavendish. 
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t<;rso,  pithy,  nrnl  opicrTiiiiini'tiic, 
com  main  line:  attention,  nud  fixing; 
tlicmsi'lvos  strouL'lyon  the  moiiiory. 

SiriCd  MatlK;^v^'.s day  an< -thcr  sixiy 
years  lias  ela]wo<l,  aiul  many  works 
on  wliist  liavo  issucii  from  iht^  pros, 
hut  none  vliicli  Ikar  any  marks  of 
triK'.  original  pniius.*  All,  ewu  in- 
cluJinj?  the  treatises  of  Hoylo  and 
]^IatliL'Ws,  oxhihit  two  principal  de- 
fects. In  tlu-  first  ]»laee,  the  rules 
of  play  are  cnmmonly  laid  down  as 
Ro  many  isolated  and  arbitrary  con- 
ventions, the  reavims  on  which  the 
din  ctions  are  ))aM'd  btMiip:  seldrmi 
i>tal(d,or  not  st<it- d  with  suuicient 
fulness.  In  the  second  ])lace,  suit- 
able illustrations,  l^y  wliich  alono 
the  principles  of  ])lay  can  lie  brought 
forcibly  home,  are  almost  entirely 
wautirii::  in  books  on  whist.  Tho 
writer  of  this  paper  has  endeavoured 
in  his  published  '  Hands,'t  and  in 
his  '  Principles  of  Whist,'  to  remedy 
these  d(iticiencies;  but,  of  course,  it 
would  not  Ix'como  him  to  criticise 
the  ]>roductions  of  his  own  pen. 

AVe  have  now  traced  the  progress 

*  Since  thi.-?  was  written,  J.  C.'s 
* Trent.se  on  >lioit  \Vlii>t*  has  appoared, 
which  must  be  exce})to<i  from  this  criti- 
cism. 

t  It  ran  hardly  be  il<  mm^I  that  the  most 
in'^tniotive  jil.m  for  illi  stralins^  princijilis, 
is  to  furni.>}j  a  .^vlection  of  h.Uids  playoi 
conij'l"  tvly  throiijli  as  at  the  card-tiiijk\ 
ami  aa'(-ni]>anifd  by  expl.inatious.  A 
similar  plan  lias  loni^  beon  in  use  in  trea- 
li>"s  on  dies';.  >C'e  'Tho  Laws  and  Prin- 
ciple-^ of  Whist/  by  Cavendish. 


of  whist,  from  its  obscure  oriein 
to  its  present  brilliant  condition. 
Whether  the  KJ^mo  is  susceptible  of 
yet  hi.dier  elaboration,  or  whether 
its  si'iiiict}  has  by  this  time  reached 
th(i  zenith,  time  alono  can  show, 
'i'here  can,  however,  Ik)  no  doubt  of 
this,  that,  during  tho  last  hundrol 
and  twenty  years,  whist  has  pro- 
pressed  to  a  pitch  of  liigh  and  re- 
tin  ed  development.  Though  chance 
enters  into  it  largely,  the  combina- 
tions wliich  arise  afford  such  nu- 
merous openings  for  tho  employ- 
nu^nt  of  skill,  that  tho  interest  of  a 
hand  never  flags,  and  the  mentid 
powers  axe  kept  moderately  and 
plrasimtly  occupied.  The  cessation 
of  the  play  l>etween  tho  hands,  like 
the  'pause'  lx3tween  tho  beats  of 
the  heart,  affords  just  tho  necessary 
quantum  of  refreshment,  and  so 
obviates  the  ill  effects  of  long-sus- 
tained effort  Hence,  at  whist,  tho 
amusement,  interest,  and  relaxation 
of  those  engaged  are,  one  and  all, 
together  promoted  to  the  utmast 
The  game  has  the  good  fortune  of 
combining  the  means  of  innocent 
recreation,  of  healthy  excitement, 
and  of  appropriate  mental  exercise; 
and,  owing  to  its  simplicity  of  'con- 
struction, its  never-ending  variety, 
and  its  well-balanced  proportions 
of  skill  and  chance,  it  fullils  tho 
social  requirements  of  a  p^me  better 
than  any  other.  Of  whist  it  may 
bo  said  that,  like  the  Turk,  it  *  bears 
no  brother  near  its  throne.' 
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No.  I— A  FASHIONABLE  NEIGHBOUBHOOD. 


rj  the  days  of  my  earliest  youth  I 
confess  to  bare  entertamed  some 
pudoDable  foibles.  To  some  of 
them,  vhich  bare  nnfortmiately 
grown  np  with  me,  I  will  not  now 
lefer.  They  are  pretty  well  known 
to  my  friends,  and  indeed  those 
kind,  good  Mentors  aie  neyer  likely 
to  let  me  forget  them.  It  is  asto- 
nishing what  disinterested  philan- 
thropy one  often  meets  with  in  this 
way  fitom  people  who  good-naturedly 
neglect  their  own  failings  in  order 
to  devote  themselves  more  ssealonsly 
to  discussing  and  endeavouring  to 
rectiiy  the  &ult8  of  others.  I  hope 
I  shall  always  be  deeply  grateful 
for  their  soHcitude ;  and  inasmuch 
18  my  later  errors  thus  reoeiye 
ample  attention,  I  think  it  advisable 
to  say  .as  little  aa  possible  on  that 
fiooie  myself.  But  just  as  a  man 
can  talk  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cence about  his  recently-extracted 
molar,  which  cost  him  such  throes 
of  agony  (in  addition  to  Mr.  Tug- 
veirs  Uttle  fee)  before  he  could  peurt 
with  it,  so  we  can  all  allude,  without 
tmdne  rsmoise  or  blushing,  to  the 
jurenile  follies  which  no  longer  find 
place  in  our  composition.  I  had 
then  certain  /aibUsses  *  which  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own.  I  was  very 
veak  about  appearances. 

Educated  at  the  orthodox  and 
eniinently-respectable  establishment 
of  Eastnunster,  I  began  life  with  an 
idea  that  the  manners  and  customs 
^  my  sixth-form  schoolfellows  re- 
presented a  standard  of  etiquette 
from  which  it  was  impossible  with 
proptiety  to  depart.  I  had  a  great 
horror  of  carrying  parcels  in  a  pub- 
lic thoroughfare  (except,  of  course, 
when  it  fell  within  the  proper  and 
legitimate  duties  of  a  fag,  who  could 
have  DO  earthly  right  to  object  to 
tako  my  Wellingtons  to  the  boot- 

*  The^withor  of  *  The^Queen'«  English ' 
B  respectfullj  aoiidted  to  postpone  his  de- 
DUfiCtttioQ  of  this  word  until  he  has  finished 
rtading  the  article. 


maker's,  or  fetch  a  pottle  of  straw- 
berries from  round  the  comer).  I 
oonceiyed  it  beneath  my  dignity  to 
appear  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus, 
and  I  never  felt  sincerer  chagrin 
than  when  espied  in  that  elevated 
but  ignominious  position  by  my 
friend  Dashleigh,  who  was  driving 
down  Pall  Mall  with  young  Kaikes- 
mere  (once  of  Eostminster,  but  at 
that  tune  a  cornet  in  the  Blues). 
There  they  were  seated,  side  by  side, 
in  an  elegant  cab  of  the  most  per- 
fect build  and  appointments,  which 
the  beardless  warrior  had  just  pur- 
chased, and  was  piloting,  in  lemon- 
coloured  gloves,  with  dainty  skill 
along  the  street,  and  (what  a  con- 
trast !)  there  was  I  wedged  between 
a  plebeian  Jehu  and  my  stout  old 
uncle  John,  a  Devonshire  ^ricul- 
turist,  who  had  come  up  for  tho 
cattle-show,  and  insisted  that  I 
should  accompany  him  to  that  place 
of  bucolic  entertamment.  I  say  I 
looked  down  upon  Eaikesmere's 
&ultle8S  equipage  with  a  deep  sense 
of  humiliation ;  I  even  fencied  the 
young  urchin  of  a  tiger,  who  was 
quivering  behind  it  in  top-boots, 
seemed  to  recognize  and  enjoy  my 
confasion.  I  believe  I  blushed  crim - 
son  in  trying  to  avoid  Dashleigh's 
glance. 

'  Why,  whaf  s  the  matter  with  the 
lad?' asked  my  uncle.  (Fancy  call- 
ing me,  a  fifth-form  fellow,  a  lad  1) 

'  N— nothing,'  said  I, '  only ' 

'Only  what,  my  boy?'  persisted 
the  old  gentleman,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  as  great  a  trump  as  ever 
lived. 

'  Only  one  of  my  schoolfellows, 
who  drove  by  just  now  in  that  cab. 
and • 

'  And  spied  yew  on  top  of  an  om- 
nibus, hey?'  cried  the  shrewd  old 
squire,  who  saw  at  once  which  way 
the  wind  blew.  'Ha,  ha,  ha!  wal, 
that  is  a  gewd  joke!  Why  I  du  be- 
lieve youre  half  ashamed  of  your 
old  uncle  and  his  ways.   Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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That  was  a  pooty  little  marc  lio  was 
driving:  t.hoiij^h.  Tjaw  bl(\ss  tho  boy ! 
ho  turned  as  red  as  a  turkey-coek, 
I  du  dochu'o/  continued  my  excel- 
lent but  somewhat  aggravating 
relative,  in  a  lit  of  laughter,  which 
did  not  entirely  subside  until  we 
reached  Baker  Street. 

The  foregoing  anecdote  is  trifling, 
but  may  servo  to  show  the  sagacious 
reader  the  tendency  of  my  aspira- 
tions at  sixteen.  At  that  interest- 
ing epoch,  and  for  a  few  years  after- 
wards, I  had  very  grand  notions  of 
what  a  gentleman  might  or  might 
not  do ;  how  ho  shoidd  or  should  not 
dress,  and  where  he  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  seen.  I  numbered|at 
least  three  members  of  our  British 
aristocracy  among  my  school  ac- 
quaintance, and  on  the  strength 
of  their  friendship,  assumed  prodi- 
gious airs.  My  father's  house  was 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  country 
town  of  Todbury,  w^here  Mr.  Probus, 
surgeon-accoucheur,  had  a  brass 
plate  on  his  front  door,  intimating 
the  nature  of  his  profession  in  bold 
characters.  Young  P.  was  at  East- 
minster  in  my  time,  and  frequently 
compljiinod  to  me,  in  the  holidays, 
of  the  coldness  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  a  mutual  schoolfellow, 
MarmaduJce,  son  of  the  Eev.  IVIinton 
Tyler,  rector  of  an  adjoining  parish, 
and  one  of  the  minor  canons  in  Tod- 
bury Minster.  Master  Tyler's  papa 
was  also  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Toughborough,  and  by  consequence 
thought  his  boy  could  not  contract  a 
more  useful  friendship  than  that  of 
the  earl's  son,  Lord  Stonehouse.  To 
say  the  truth,  the  young  gentleman 
did  his  best  to  recommend  himself 
in  that  direction,  and  I  always  ima- 
gined that  (the  two  would  become 
Bworn  friends;  but  chancing  one 
afternoon  to  ride  over  to  Todbury 
for  some  cigars,  I  met  Lord  Stone- 
house  in  Mr.  Cavendish's  shop,  and 
as  we  fell  talking  of  Eastminster 
fellows,  the  little  viscount  alluded 
to  Tyler  (of  the  under  fifth  form)  in 
terms  of  anything  but  respect 

*  Hang  it.  Easel,'  said  his  lordship, 
'  you  may  do  as  you  like,  of  course, 
and  go  about  with  him,  and  all  that, 
but  I  can't  stand  the  fellow^  he's  so 
horribly  familiar/ 

Thus  you  see  in  this  little  town 


of  Todbury  and  its  neighbourhood 
there  were  throe  sets  or  grades  of 
even  schoolboy  life.  There  was 
the  doctor's  son,  who  wanted  to 
chum  with  the  parson's  son,  and 
the  parson's  offspring,  who  wished 
to  bo  on  even  terms  with  an  earl's 
heir;  but  the  earl's  heir  wouldn't 
cotton  to  the  parson's  son,  and  the 
parson's  son  gave]  a  cold  shoulder 
(as  the  phrase  goes)  to  the  doctor's 
boy.  And  a  very  proper  and  highly- 
civilized  state  of  society  it  was,  to 
bo  sure,  and  my  only  wonder,  in 
looking  back  at  those  youthful  days, 
is  how  on  earth  I  managed  to  keep 
on  a  friendly  footing  with  all  three. 

Entertaining,  as  I  have  said,  very 
lofty  notions  of  men  and  things  iu 
general,  I  set  out  in  life  with  the 
determination  of  becoming  a  swell. 
Eesidential  London  was  then,  to  my 
finite  and  restricted  capabilities  of 
perception,  bounded  on  the  nortliby 
Oxford  Street,  on  the  south  by  Pic- 
cadilly, on  the  east  by  Eegent  Street, 
and  on  the  west  by  Park  Lane.  It 
was  in  the  desirable  locality  of  May- 
fair  that  I  first  took  up  my  quarters. 
I  engaged  a  second-floor  suite  of 
rooms  in  Curzon  Street,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  that  I  was  living 
in  a  fashionable  neighbourhood. 

Bqyond  the  fact  that  my  landlord 
had  once  been  butler  in  a  dis- 
tinguished household,  and  was  a 
first-rate  hand  at  lobster-salad,  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  derived  any  imme- 
diate advantage  from  the  position. 
It  enabled  me,  however,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  geneird  out-of- 
door  aspect  of  life  at  this  end  of 
town,  during  a  period  when  my  pro- 
fessional duties  left  me  ample  leisure 
for  observation. 

Since  that  memorable  epoch,  my 
habits  and  opinions,  I  admit,  haVe 
undergone  a  change.  The  pro- 
prieties of  life,  as  exemplified  by  the 
address  on  a  man's  cajrd  or  the  cut 
of  his  trousers,  have  lost  something 
of  their  former  importance.  I  no 
longer  endure  martyrdom  to  please 
my  bootmaker,  or  seek  to  increase 
my  stature  by  'mihtary  heels.*  I 
am  not  above  riding  on  the  top  of 
an  omnibus ;  and  last  week  I  called 
on  a  friend  at  Pentonville  with  the 
utmost  affability.  But  though  these 
changes  have  oconrredi  and  though 
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I  am  folly  aware  of  the  fiict  that 
fnr  yean  past  the  rank  and  &8hion 
of  this  capital  hare  been  flocking 
westwaid,  that  Belgrayian  mm- 
sioQS  are  much  in  request,  and  that 
S^boniia  has  an  aristocracy  of  its 
own,  still  one  feels  that  there  is  an 
air  of  ancient  respectability — a  pres^ 
%*— about  Mayfeur  which  raises 
it  above  the  modem  splendour  of 
raborban  establishments.  Tou  may 
valk  through  miles  of  showy  house- 
frcmts  north  of  Oxford  Boad  and 
smith  of  Pioc»dilly.  Those  man- 
sons  glitter  with  paint,  with  sham 
Corinthian  capitals,  with  gimcrack 
imitations  of  earring  in  cement 
Alack!  they  are  but  whited  sepul- 
chres: their  glory  is  short-lived. 
From  the  moment  when  Mr.  Plas- 
terer has  laid  aside  his  trowel  and 
the  last  scaffold-pole  is  removed,  a 
work  of  destruction  begins — ^sure, 
steady,  and  inevitable.  Before  the 
Kml  year's  rent  is  paid,  acanthus- 
kaves  are  chipped  away;  stucco 
oasks  are  peeLtng  off;  the  whole 
^e  beus  dreary  evidence  of  inci- 
pient ruin,  and,  like  the  complexions 
(^  Madame  .Rachel's  clients,  has^to 
be  renewed,  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  render  it  'beautiful  for 
ever/ 

Far  different  with  the  sturdy 
1sick-&ced  houses  of  May&ir.  Con- 
BcioDs  of  tibeir  snjierioril^,  they  had 
no  cheap  and  flunsy  decoration  to 
ttsert  it  Their  walls,  nerhaps, 
ue  less  attractiye;  but  tney  are 
8obd  and  laid  on  good  foundations : 
their  window-frames  are  stout  and 
stKmgly  hung.  The  iron-work 
i^t  their  gates  and  areas  is  boldly 
vniogfai  These  brick  extinguishers 
y e  put  out  more  than  one  genera- 
tion of  smoking  £ambeaux,  and  sur- 
Tired  a  whole  pedigree  of  lamp- 
lighters. Up  those  well-worn  steps 
how  many  sedan  chairs,  bepatched 
>Bd  fiirbelowed  dames,  bewigged 
vul  powdered  dandies  of  the  last 
eentory  have  poaged!  As  I  stroll 
^Qgh  the  streets  surrounding 
^  classic  region,  the  ghost  of  old- 
^^  greatness  rises  up  before  me. 
1  m  Lord  Fellamar  strutting  along, 
^  his  hanger  peeping  horn  lus 

*  The  Dean  of  Canterbary  is  sffain  en- 
tnated  to  be  aim  for  a  few  pages  longer. 
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gold-laced  coat-skirts,  and  Lady 
Bellaston  borne  home  by  two  stout 
chairmen  through  Hanover  Square, 
furtively  followed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones.  I  peep  in  through  the 
ancient  casements,  and  see  Squire 
Western,  in  homely  russet,  sur- 
rounded and  worried  by  his  town 
lady-cousins;  or  imagine  Belinda  at 
her  toilet  on  the  second-floor,  sip- 
ping chocolate  out  of  Dresden  china, 
with  a  French  poodle  at  her  feet. 
I  fancy  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  step- 
ping from  his  hackney-coach;  and 
Will  Honeycomb,  in  high-heeled 
shoes,  tripping  jauntily  down  to 
Ckuraway  s  after  dining  with  some 
of '  the  quality.'  The  stately  ladies, 
the  magnificent  beaux,  who  flocked 
to  Court  in  the  early  Georgian  era, 
have  long  since  been  gathered  to 
their  &thers.  Their  grandchildren 
have  grown  up—have  eaten,  drunk, 
and  died  within  these  walls.  A 
fourth  generation  has  survived  to 
the  age  of  fogeydom ;  but  some  of 
the  brave  old  streets  have  scarcely 
changed  their  aroect  since  the 
author  of  Tristram  Shandy  hired  his 
lodgings  in  Bond  Street,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  set  up  his  easel  in 
Leicester  Fields. 

Is  there  a  dignity  in  dulness? — 
an  air  of  grandeur  derivable  from 
London  soot?  Is  it  possible  that 
these  begrimed  and  dingv  tene- 
ments do  really  represent  tiie  Lon- 
don homes  of  half  our  aristocracy  ? 
— that  tities,  wealth,  pure  blood, 
gentle  manners,  hold  their  own 
within  those  gloomy  portals  ?  Ftmcy 
transporting  a  Venetian  nobleman 
from  his  stately  palace  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  or  bringing  a  Roman  marchese 
straight  from  his  mansion  in  the 
Corso,  and  having  set  either  of  these 
worthies  down  in  one  of  the  streets 
adijoining  Berkeley  Square,  telling 
him  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  fashionable  quarter  of  the 
wealthiest  city  in  the  world;  that 
the  plain  commercial-looking  fronts 
of  brick  and  mortar  which  he  saw 
around  him,  were  the  London  resi- 
dences of  ti^e  proudest  families  in 
haughty  England  I 

'Ma,  chel'  1  think  I  hear  the 
artiess  alien  incredulously  exclaim. 
In  his  own  country  the  poorest 
tradesman  (no  doubt  he  tninks), 
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cnuld  l>oaf<t  a fmer  homo.  A^,  • "  i  "n 
iLumritto — wait  tin  instant,  my  diar 
sir,  until  wo  Imvo  ra]>]H'<l  a  dnul.lo 
— or,  let  us  s:iy,  a  stxtii|»U'  knock,  at 
that  olivi'-prnvn  <loor,  an<l  have  si-rn 
the  elegant  youth  in  silk  stookinprs, 
canary-coloured  snialls,  inulberry 
cloth  coat,  and  silver  Jaittons,  wlio 
will  answer  tho  sunnnons.  His  hair 
ha.s  grown  preniatureh  prey,  un<ler 
tlio  combined  inliuenco  of  tiie  flour- 
drcdgo  and  pomatum-pot.  Surely 
ho  must  he  the  vi'in^jionhnno,  tho 
rhff  of  tho  establishment.  AJtm  I 
my  dear,  he  is  only  an  under-foot- 
man.  He  scrutinizes  us  with  a 
curious  eye,  and  having  ins])ected 
our  cards,  hands  them  over  to  an 
overgrown  cherub  in  a  tight-fitting 
suit,  who  announces  our  names  to  a 
third  gentleman  on  tho  landing, 
who  will  usher  us  into  the  drawing- 
room.  That  portly,  clerical-looking 
person  with  a  bald  liead,  whom  wo 
passed  in  the  hall,  was  not  his  lord- 
ship's chaplain,  but  the  butler — 
guardian,  my  dear  count,  of  liquid 
treasures  which  you  wot  not  of.  In 
his  keeping  are  rich  and  rare  juices 
of  ;that  generous  fruit  which  is 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro, 
and  in  tho  sunny  gardens  of  Anda- 
lusia; tlie  choicest  produce  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Burgundy  and  Ar- 
dennes. Compared  with  these  price- 
less draughts,  the  vintage  of  your 
own  'Orvieto*  sinks  into  utter 
insignificanco,  and  even  famed 
'  Montefiascono '  is  as  a  thing  of 
nought.  In  wines  that  gentleman 
is  a  distinguished  connoisseur.  He 
could  talk  to  you  of  Richebourg  and 
Chambertin,  Lafitto  and  Chfiteau 
Margaux.  Ho  recognizes  and  appre- 
ciates the  Amontillado  flavour,  and 
can  decant  Oporto  with  the  hand  of 
an  artist.  No  delusive  cobwebs  or 
fictifious  'beeswing'  will  teike' him 
in.  He  knows  to  a  year  the  age  of 
every  cork.  He  discriminates  nicely 
between  'full-bodied'  and  'dry/ 
between '  fruity '  and  '  fine  bouquet ' 
samples.  He  has  his  particular 
bin,  his  favourite  brand.  What 
will  you  ?  It  is  his  profession,  and 
he  follows  it  with  fidelity. 

But  come,  let  us  mount  this  ample 
staircase  so  softly  carpeted  with 
triple  pile,  and  fragrant  with  per- 
fumes from  the  adjoining  conser- 


vatory, between  walls  of   scaplio, 
delicately  painted    in  imitation  of 
seriH-ntiiu!.  rouge  royal,  and  Broca- 
tella  niarbloa.     Hero  and  there  ii^  a 
niche,  occn]»ied  by  a  copy  of  si mo 
anticpio  statue,  or  one  of  CanoviV-^ 
nymphs.    If  any  dust  still  linjrcrs 
on  your  fe(^t,  shake  it  off  upon  the 
dainty    leopard's-skin    which    lius 
athwart    the    ante-chambor    du'i. 
Then    enter,  my  friend,  and  fea<t 
your  eyes  upon  the  vista  liefore  yon 
—  a  suite  of  rooms,  furnished,  i?ot 
indeed  in  accordance  with  any  strict 
principles  of  art,  but  with  what  an 
air  of  comfort,  of  luxury,  of  (.5\v 
grandeur!     Look  at  tho  chaiite  dia- 
jKT  of  pale  green  and  gold  upon  tl-c 
walls ;  the  tables  and  chairs  inl;i:»i 
with  precious  wood  and  ivoiy;  tiic 
grotesquely-carved     aibinets    filled 
with    Oriental  china;    the  orniM'.u 
clock,  reflected^  in  a  richly-giM«  '1 
mirror  on  tho    mantel-piece;    the 
silken  curtains  hea^•y  with  j-^arti- 
coloured  fringe ;  the  Bnissels  carjv  t, 
glowing  with  a  hundred  tints;  the 
soft,  plnmp,  downy  sofas ;  the  hand- 
some,   lazy-looking    ottoman;    tlie 
brilliantly-embroidered  fire-screon^ ; 
the  Indian    hearth-rug;    the   oni- 
l)ossed  leather  stool  (on  which  how- 
many  dainty  feet  have  rested) :  the 
score  of  idle,  useless,  pretty  knick- 
nacks  scattered  at  random  on  all 
sides, — l(K)k,  I  say,  on  these  pr<:»fnM* 
and  multiform  insignia  of  mod(  m 
London  hfe,  and  confess  they  have 
a  charm  which  none  but  a  cynic, 
will  refuse  to  feel.    It  is  not,  wo 
know,  in  the  correctest  taste :  it  is 
not  high  art.    We  could  not  have 
expected  David  Eol)ert8  or  Lotus 
Haghe  to  sit  down  and  make  a  j)ic- 
ture  of  the  scene :    but  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth ;  an  evidence  of 
uneducated  love  of  beauty — a  ty]X) 
of  splendid  hospitality,  exemplitietl 
in  the  ordinary  requirements  of  an 
English  home, — and  tell  me,  mon- 
sieur le  'Marquis,  do  you  know  its 
equal  anywhere  across  the  water  ? 

I  know  such  a  drawing-room  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Berkeley 
Square,  where  I  have  wasted  many 
happy  hours,  at  a  time  when  the  fit  of 
a  lad  glove,  the  colour  of  a  neck  tic, 
the  shape  of  a  coat  collar  really 
seemed  things  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tention.   I  suppose  most  of  us. 
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sooner  or  later,  at  some  period  si 
least  of  our  existence,  pass  through 
this  pleasant,  thriftless,  dandified 
phase  of  lifa  It  is  not  ^entirely  a 
selfish  one,  remember.  We  don't 
wear  white  waistcoats  and  gera- 
niums in  our  buttonholes  to  please 
onrselves  alone.  There  is  some 
slight  touch  of  endurance,  some 
little  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  in 
the  tight  boots  of  a  petit  maitre.  If 
women  wiU  set  a  false  value  on  the 
tailor's  art;  if  they  insist  on  giving 
a  preference  to  ball-room  papers 
whose  feet  are  below  the  average 
size,  is  it  our  &ult  that  we  run  up 
bills  with  Mr.  Poole,  and  limp  about 
in  diminutive  Balmorals  ?  Fsha !  I 
am  talking  of  the  laaidecenji  tu77»,  when 
Lady  Anne  was  still  in  her  teens. 
Let  us  Hiamiafl  our  illustrious  fo- 
reign friend  the  count  (or  marquis, 
as  the  case  may  be).  He  is,  you 
Bee,  only  a  mythical  personage :  let 
the  powdered  lacqueys  show  him 
down-stairs,  and  leave  me  alone  with 
my  charmer. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  in  &vour 
of  the  present  style  of  ladies'  dress 
(and  that  it  has  merits,  I,  for  one, 
will  not  deny),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  prs^-crinolinian  age 
revealed  a  deal  of  feminine  comeli- 
ness in  what  has  been  described  as 
'  locomotive '  beauty,  which  of  late 
^ears  has  been  hidden  from  us. 
Few  women  sit  gracefully  in  a 
hoop,  and,  as  for  walking,  if  they 
moved  on  castors  instead  of  f6et,we 
ehoold  hardly  perceive  the  differ- 
ence under  the  present  system  of 
diess.  It  was  some  years  after  Lady 
Anne's  first  season  that  the  dreadfid 
;>/x^«  was  invented.  Her  earliest  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  world  was  m 
the  simple  unezaggerated  dress  then 
in  Togua^  and  m^ch,  to  my  mind, 
fcnited  her  infinitely  better  than  the 
cnmbrous  farthingale  in  which  she 
now  appears  as  a  British  matron. 
WonW  you  have  me  describe  it? 
Alack!  the  subject  is  beyond  my 
humble  powers  of  description. 
What  shordd  men  know  about  these 
things?  Turn  back  to  the  '  Gazette 
of  Fashion,'  or  '  Le  FoUet '  for  1 8  5—, 
and  no  doubt  you  will  find  it  there 
correctly  detuled.  Li  that  bewitch- 
ing morning  robe,  whose  cambric 
folds  were  gathered  in  snugly  by  a 


ribbon  girdle  round  her  waist,  only 
to  escape  again  and  fall  in  exquisite 
confusion  round  her  feet,  as  she 
tripped  about  in  the  conservatory, 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  water- 
ing-pot in  her  hand,  carefully  tend- 
ing her  plants,  clipping  a  withered 
leaf  from  some  geranium,  or  pour- 
ing gentle  showers  on  mignonette 
—she  looked  like  a  modem  Flora — 
like  Sir  Joshua's '  Age  of  Innocence/ 
just  budding  into  womanhood.  On 
fJEur  spring  mornings  I  have  seen 
the  rays  of  an  early  sun  come 
dancing  through  her  boudoir  win- 
dow and  encircle  her  golden  hair 
with  a  nimbus  of  precious  light  Her 
eyes  were  of  that  lovely  changeful 
blue  which  I  ransacked  my  colour- 
box  in  vain  to  reproduce  on  canvas. 
With  pretty  pouting  lips,  whose 
gentle  curves  equally  defied  my 
pencil,  she  would  prattle  the  most 
charming  follies,  the  pleasantest 
nonsense  that  ever  man  listened  to. 
Was  there  not  some  excuse  for  loi- 
tering and  dawdling  in  such  com- 
pany ?  Sure,  if  idleness  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  that  unlucky  bulb  comes  to 
wonderful  perfection  under  woman's 
care. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing 
the  eloquent  author  of  'Modem 
Painters'  had  just  brought  out  a 
charming  little  hand-book  for  the 
use  of  amateurs.  Young  ladies  who 
were  tired  of  the  stupid  old  conven- 
tional method  of  learning  to  draw 
by  copyiag  Jullien's  heads,  etudes 
aux  deux  crayons,  or  pencil  land- 
scapes, in  which  the  foliage  of  trees 
looked  like  endless  yards  of  tum- 
bled ribbon— -fair  students,  I  say,  who, 
feeling  their  utter  inability  to  por- 
tray we  family  cat,  had  come  to  dis- 
believe in  gradated  paper,  on  which 
wonderful  effects  were  to  be  pro- 
duced by  scratching  out  stars  and 
moonlit  waves  with  a  penknife,  or 
executing  bold  and  massive  fore- 
grounds with  Gilpin's  famous  treble 
B's,  began  to  see  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Buskin's  advice,  and  there  was 
a  little  furore  for  his  sound  and 
practical  system  of  instraction.  My 
Lady  Anne,  who,  you  must  remem- 
ber, was  du  monde,  and  always 
anxious  to  do  whatever  her  illus- 
trious friends  reconamended,  bought 
this  little  grammar  of  art,  and 
F  2 
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Rtr<aightway  fell  to  waphinp:  Rhillinp: 
cakes  of  Prussian  blue  over  six- 
])eniiy  sheets  of  Bristol  boards,  and 
copying  all  the  plants  in  her  con- 
servatory. Having  a  oonsidtnible, 
and,  I  fear  I  must  add,  nnmerited 
respect  for  my  poweis  as  a  tlraugl its- 
man  (indeed  1  liad  sc;ucely  been 
twelve  months  in  3Ir.  Masti«*'s 
atelier,  and  my  first  Dying  (Jladiator 
^vas  a  lamentable  faihire),  she  in- 
sisted on  my  coming  to  B street 

twice  a  week  for  tlie  purj)ose  of  in- 
specting her  sketches  and  helping 
lier  by  my  advice. 

I  fear,  as  far  as  the  last  was  con- 
oenied,  these  visits  did  not  much 
help  the  progress  of  either  master 
or  pnpil ;  but  it  enabled  me  to 
s])end  many  delightful  mornings  in 
the  company  of  one  who — well, 
never  mind  now :  young  gentlemen 
whose  professional  receipts  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  300?.  a  year 
should  not  bo  too  ambitious.  I 
suppose  we  might  add  another  o  to 
that  sum  for  the  nimierical  expres- 
sion of  her  present  husliand's  in- 
come. It  was  that  little  cipher 
which  forbade  mo  to  si(/h  for  my 
mistress  any  more,  and  by  this  ve- 
nerable little  i>un  the  ingenious 
reader  will  perceive  that  I  have 
long  ago  awakened  from  a  fooHsh 
dream. 

The  neglect  of  modem  languages 
in  public  school  education  is  pro- 
verbial, and,  in  my  day,  I  really 
believe  an  Eastminster  boy  who 
spoke  French  tolerably  well  would 
have  been  set  dovm  as  a  muif. 
When  I  left  school  I  could  just 
construe  my  '  Telemachus '  with  a 
dictionary,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge 
that  the  adventures  of  that  remark- 
able hero,  as  described  by  M.  Fe- 
nelon,  did  not  much  help  my  powers 
of  conversation  when,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  I  took  up  my  abode  in 
the  Quartier  Latin. 

Whether  Lady  Anne,  being  aware 
of  my  deficiency  in  this  point,  was 
pleased  to  enjoy  my  confusion  or 
not,  I  cannot  say,  but  she  insisted 
on  rallying  me  in  French  whenever 
we  were  alone. 

'Mademoiselle  Lecreux  (her  go- 
vemcss)  me  defend  absolnment  de 
parler  autre  chose  que  le  fran^ais 
jusqu'a   midi,'   she   remarked  one 


morning,  in  answer  to  my  remon- 
strances. 

*  'J'liat's  unfortunate  for  me,'  sr.id 
I, '  for,  as  you  know  very  well,  T 
cnii't  talk  to  you  in  the  same  tongue. 
How  do  you  get  on  with  your 
sketching?  I  see  you  have  l^een  at 
work.  That  is  not  your  study  of  a 
hyacinth,  is  it?' 

'  IMais  oui !  ditcs-moi  co  que  vous 
en  pensoz.* 

'  I  think  you  are  improving  won- 
derfully :  you  really  have  a  capital 
eye  for  colour.'  (Hero  she  dropjK'd 
me  such  a  saucy  curtsey  that  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  sketch  the  atti- 
tude.) '  1)0  you  know,  Lady  Anne, 
tliat  I  am  beginning  to  draw  from 
the  Life  now.  One  of  my  landlady's 
daughters  sat  to  me  last  week  as  a 
flower-girl.' 

'Par  exemplel'  cries  my  lady, 
laughing,  '  Aimez  vous  les  fleurs? 
Laissez-moi  done  mcttre  un  bouton 
de  rose  a  votre  habit.  La!  Yous 
avez  I'air  ravissant !  Combien  votre 
hotesse  a-t-elle  do  demoiselles? 
Kilos  rafiFoleront  de  vous,  Monsieur 
Ea.sel.' 

'I  don't  think  tliey  have  much 
chance  of  captivating  me  at  pre- 
sent,' I  answer,  gloomily ;  *  besides, 
I  have  little  time  for  such  flirtation.'?. 
Eeally  it  is  impossible  to  do  much 
work  in  the  scjuson  with  so  many  in- 
terruptions. By  the  way,  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  Lady  Lynkman's 
soiree.  May  I  compliment  you  on 
your  dress  ?  it  was  the  prettiest  in 
the  room.' 

'  Bien,  Monsieur,  vous  avez  admire 
ma  robe  de  bal.  J'en  suis  extreme- 
ment  flattee.  J'otais  loin  de  mo 
douter  que  vous  I'aviez  remarqueo 
D'ailleurs,  vous  avez  fait  des  yeux 
doux  a  Miss  Petworth.  Mais  ello 
est  brunetto  et  je  sais  que  vous 
adorez  les  brunettes,'  she  said,  play- 
ing with  one  of  her  own  golden 


At  this  moment  a  double  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and,  peeping 
out  of  window,  whom  should  I  see 
alighting  from  his  brougham  but 
that  insufferable  puppy  Sir  James 
Greenhome.  \\Tiat  could  that  fel- 
low want  here  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning?  His  cab  was  always 
trundling  into  B Street.  Con- 
found it !  why  had  not  I  a  handle  to 
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my  name,  or  a  commission  in  the 
Guards,  or  a  gold  mine  in  Peru,  or  a 
Beat  in  Parliament,  or  something  to 
mike  me  somvhofh/  f  I  would  even 
have  cared  if  I  had  been  six  feet 
liigh,  bat  unfortunately  my  stature 
stopped  short  by  at  least  five  inches 
of  that  recognized  standard.  Such 
were  my  bitter  reflections  when  I 
rose  to  take  my  leave  of  Lady  Anno. 

'Good- bye/  she  said,  taking  my 
kod  kindly,  and  at  last,  thank 
goodness,  speaking  in  her  own 
mother  tongue;  ']>apa  and  I  ride 
this  afternoon ;  will  you  join  us  in 
the  Row?' 

Of  course  I  said  that  I  should  be 
delighted ;  and  hastily  rushing  down 
stairs,  where  I  encountered  the 
Tonthful  baronet,  who  (deuce  take 
him!)  gave  me  two  fingers  to  shake 
with  an  air  of  great  condescension, 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Snaffle  and  Bateman's  livery  stables, 
and  ordered  my  old  mount,  the 
grey  hack,  at  a  ruinous  cost  of  one- 
and-twenty  shillings,  to  be  ready 
for  me  at  four  o'clock. 

A  pretty  little  bill,  I  promise  you, 
Messrs.  S.  and  B.  sent  mo  in  at 
Christmas,  which  I  received  along 
with  another  missive  from  Mowbray 
and  Melton  (artists  in  coats),  to  say 
nothing  of  a  little  memorandum  *  to 
JKcount  rendered,  with  Mr.  Jehosha- 
phafs  best  thanks  and  respectful 
compliments.'  This  latter  was  for 
stnds,  a  signet-ring  engraved  with 
the  Easel  crest  (a  chcvuld  proper, 
with  a  palette  erased  and  a  paint-pot 
?"/<?),  a  scarf-pin  or  two,  and  a  few 
8lee?e-link8.  You  see  I  was  not 
particularly  extravagant,  but  felt  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  dress  with  ion, 
I  have  said  that  my  ambition  was 
to  be  of  the  great  world,  and  a 
yoang  gentleman  cannot  even  step 
on  the  borders  of  that  ancient  terri- 
tory without  incurring  a  certain 
axDoimt  of  expense.  The  roads  are- 
fteep  and  heavy,  and  the  toll-gates 
innumerable.  I  wasted  some  money, 
*nd  a  great  deal  of  precious  time,  in 
that  hopeless  journey.  I  thought  it 
my  duty  (at  one-and-twenty)  to  do 
everything  and  go  everywhere  in 
the  cause  of  swelldom.  I  attended 
drams  and  conversaziones,  where  I 
was  bored  to  death ;  visited  ixK)ple 
for  whom  I  did  not  care ;  went  to 


concerts  which  I  could  not  appre- 
ciate; I  turned  into  the  Park  at 
stated  times  with  unerring  jiunctu- 
ality ;  took  in  the  *  Morning  Post,' 
and  thought  I  felt  a  genuine  intei-est 
in  '  fashionable  intelligence/  Some 
of  my  aristocratic  companions— you 
must  remember  they  were  beardless 
— aflected  a  pronunciation  which  I 
am  sure  would  have  caused  our  lato 
respected  lexicographer,  Mr.  Walker, 
the  greatest  consternation.  Perhaps 
I  fell  into  some  such  folly  myself. 
What  matters  ?  these  frailties  don't 
last  tlu-ough  life.  Some  of  us  catch 
them  at  a  certain  youthful  period, 
just  as  children  get  the  measles  or 
hooping-cough,  and  shake  off  the 
disorder.  It  is  no  doubt  very  objec- 
tionable at  the  time,  but  the  evil  is 
only  transient  There  is  poor  little 
Georgy  in  bed,  with  darkened  win- 
dows, or  Master  Tom  making  tho 
house  ring  with  his  cough.  Ono 
raoraing  in  comes  the  physician  to 
feel  Georgy 's  pulse,  or  examine  the 
state  of  Tom's  tonsils.  Aha!  tho 
skilful  doctor's  medicine  has  done 
them  a  world  of  good.  Tho  pa- 
tients are  better  this  morning.  Pull 
aside  the  curtain,— strip  off  that 
fiannel  and  hartshorn :  the  boys  aro 
convalescent  So,  when  Dr.  Com- 
mon Sense  raps  at  our  door  in  later 
life, — when  the  light  of  wisdom 
streams  in  upon  us,  we  open  our 
eyes  to  our  foibles,  throw  away  all 
affectation,  and  speak  in  natural  ac- 
cents. 

To  know  the  world  thoroughly, 
in  all  its  phases,  ono  must  live  in 
and  with  it  I  do  not  in  tho  least 
regret  my  brief  and  harmless  wor- 
ship of  the  pretty,  little,  smirking, 
fickle  deity  of  Fashion.  I  have  long 
foresworn  the  innocent  idolatry 
which  lias  supplied  me  with  many 
a  theme  for  fun  and,  I  hope,  inof- 
fensive satire. 

Sometimes  it  happens  tliat  in 
touching  of  old  times — alluding  to 
this  or  that  peculiarity — a  man 
catches  in  the  voice,  or  with  the 
pen,  a  little  of  the  character  he  is 
attempting  to  describe.  My  readers 
may  remember  an  account  of  a  cer- 
tain '  Little  Hop  in  Harley  Street,' 
which  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume 
of '  London  Society.'  It  was  written 
by  their  humble  servant,  the  author 
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of  these  lines,  who  enrleavonn^I  to 
realize  in  his  desori])tion  tlij  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  professedly 
frivolons  characters  intr<Hluooti.  A 
good  sprinkh'nf^  of  French  c'])itliets 
was  purp<)soIy  nscd,  to  illustrate 
and  ridiciilo  the  nature  of  their 
conversation. 

Well,  a  few  montlis  afterwards, 
al)Oiit  this  moriy  Christmas  time,  as 
I  was  pittinc:  in  my  chaml>ers  over 
an  honest  ])ipe,  who  should  come  in 
but  one  of  those  kind,  good  croii- 
tures  to  whom  I  made  os]-)(^^ial  re- 
ference in  the  first  page  of  tin's 
article.  '  Ah,  Easel,  my  hoy,*  said 
this  amiable  soul,  'I've  got  some- 
thing for  you.  J  lave  you  seen  Al- 
ford's  book?'  And  out  he  pulled 
from  his  pocket  one  of  the  neatest 
little  cloth-bound  octavo  volumes 
yon  ever  saw.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
celebrated  work,  called '  The  Queen's 
English/  which  is  to  reform  and  re- 
model all  the  language  of  our  time 
and  country,  and  this  herculean 
task  being  iirst  accomplished,  the 
author  will  have  ample  leisure  to 
sit  down  and  improve  his  own.* 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  enter  the  lists 
against  so  lei\med  and  doughty  a 
cliampion  as  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, especially  as  the  comments  on 
my  article  which  his  book  contains 
are  not  from  his  own  pen,  but 
quoted  from  that  of  a  sprightly 
critic  in  the  '  Leeds  Mercury.*  But 
til  is  I  will  say,  that  before  Mr.  Dean 
endorsed  the  sentiments  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
lieen  as  well  for  him  to  read  the 
article  to  which  they -referred.  If 
he  had  done  so,  ho  would  have  pjer- 
ceived  the  error  into  which  his  lite- 
rary friend  had  fallen. 

*  We  have  before  us,'  says  the  son 
of  Ccelus,  '  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  a  very  clever  writer*  (my  best 
respects  to  you,  Mr.  Critic,  for  the 
compliment),  '  and  ai>  it  appears  in 
a  magazine  which  specially  pro- 
fesses to  represent  the  "best  so- 
ciety," it  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style.*  Then,  hav- 
ing inveighed  against  the  lament- 
able practice  of  introducing  foreign 
phrases  into  Enghsh  hterature,  he 

•  See  *  The  Dean's  English,'  by  Wash- 
in 'ton  Mtx)n. 


goes  on  to  quote,  say  a  half-dozrn 
Fri3]ich    words    from    the     'Litt'e 
11"]./  hni  in  so  vast  a  hurry  is  our 
mei\'urial  critic  to  drive  his  moral 
homo,  that  he  is  actually  at   the 
trouble  to  invent,  and  ascribe  to  ni(% 
jx;rhaj)s,  another  half-dozen,  which 
1  never  used  at  all,  to  say  nothing 
of  making  a  couple  of  mistakes  him- 
self, to  which  the  careful  dean  is 
ungrateful  enough  to  call  attention. 
Why  my  dear,   good,    light-fin- 
gered, wing-footed  Hennas,  can't  you 
tellwhenamanisinjokeand  when  ho 
is  talking  seriously?  Did  you  really 
think   when  I  said  tliat  'our  own 
language  could    never    adequately 
express  the  beauties   of    a    lady  3 
toilette  * — did  you  actually  imagino 
I  was  in  earnest?    If  so,  I  forgive 
you  with  all  my  heart;  but  if  not, 
know,  once  for  all,  that  I  wrote  my 
description  of  the  'Little  Hop'  as  I 
have  written  a  dozen  other  such 
articles,  and  hope  to  write  a  dozt  u 
more,  not  for  very  reverend   ety- 
mologists, nor   even    for    brilliant 
censors  like  yourself,  but   for  the 
thousands  of  idle,  gossiping  dandies 
and  London  ilirts  who  don't  mind 
seeing  in  print  the  sort  of  convers43 
they    hold  with  each    other.      In 
that  spirit  the  greatest  humourist 
this  century  has  produced  in  Eng- 
land—perhaps   in   any    country — 
dear  old  Thackeray  himself,  did  not 
disdain  to  aifect  the  popular  ta-slo. 
'Vanity  Fair,*    'Pendennis,'    'Tho 
Newcomes,* — all    his    pictures    of 
modern  life,  are  full  of  this  foreign 
frippery.    He  knew  it  was  frip])ery, 
but  lie  went  on  using  it,  l)ecausc  lio 
chose  to  paint  the  world  as  Ikj  found 
it  rather  than  as  it  ought  to  be.    If 
he  wjis  wrong,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  err  in  such  com- 
pany. 

Tliis  has  been  a  rather  long  di- 
gression, and  you  will  therefore  bo 
pleaded  to  suppose  that  in  the  in- 
terval four  o'clock  haa  arrived,  and 
my  Park  hack  is  waiting  at  the 
door.  I  mount  and  ride  through 
Curzon  Street,  that  strange  old 
motley  thoroughfare  of  desirable 
residences  and  somewhat  undesir- 
able shops.  Yet  even  some  of  the 
latter  have  an  air  of  respectability 
about  them.  There  is  the  turner's 
and  brush  manufacturer's,  for  in- 
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stance,  orer  the  way,  which  looks  aa 
if  it  had  heen  established  at  least 
half  a  century.  There  is  the  che- 
mist's, in  whose  window  charming 
jars  of  calcined  magnesia,  Bossian 
rhubarb,  and  Jamaica  ginger  at 
once  inspire  respect  and  invite  the 
epicure.  There  is  the  dairyman's, 
with  its  shining  milk  cans,  plaster 
cow,  trophies  of  fresh-laid  eggs, 
and  stuffed  birds  with  gorgeous 
plmnage.  There  is  the  cheese- 
monger's, with  a  goodly  array  of 
lipe  Stilton  cylinders,  and  var- 
n^ed  tongues.  There  is  the  Sun 
Coort,  wiQi  its  narrow,  girder- 
bridged  alley,  leading  to  a  labyrinth 
of  other  courts.^  There  is  the  Sun 
tayem,  a  Yenefable  establishment, 
with  a  jolly  portrait  of  old  Sol  him- 
self, b^;irt  with  gilded  rays,  and 
smiling  down  upon  thirsty  souls 
like  a  benignant  star-fish.  There  is 
the  Corzon  Chapel,  which  suggests 
the  notion  of  a  mechanics'  institute 
on  half  pay;  and  finally,  up  beyond 
there,  are  the  great  gaunt  walls  of 
Chesterfield  House,  the  very  name 
of  which  bears  evidence  of  courtly 
grandeur. 

^ell,  I  ride  along  by  a  circuitous 
route  (for  a  reason  best  known  to 
myself)  towards  Berkeley  Square, 
passing  through  a  region  inhabited 
by  the  most  illustrious  members  of 
society,  the  creme  de  la  creme  (for- 
give me,  Alford ! )  of  the  professions 
—aspiring  members  of  parliament ; 
eminent  legal  gentlemen,  who  en- 
p«rt  miheuxi>of  fees  upon  every 
brief  they  accept;  highly  successful 
physicians,  who  drive  home  with 
th^  pockets  full  of  guineas;  gal- 
lant staff  officers,  decorated  with 
niore  orders  than  they  can  convo- 
fiiently  wear;  and  titled  grandees, 
whose  calling  in  life  is  to  do  nothing. 


and  who  have  admirably  fulfilled 
that  mission;— all  these  help,  by 
turns,  to  make  up  the  population  of 
Mayfair. 

I  amble  into  Berkeley  Square  it- 
self, and  look  up  at  cheerful  green 
verandahs  supported  on  slender  co- 
lumns, neat  httle  oriel  windows  of 
g late-glass,  and  lozenge-shaped 
atchments,  announcing  the  fiftct 
that  there  is  rest  in  heaven,  and 
various  other  facts,  concerning 
which  the  undertaker  is  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  well  informed. 
Who  could  suppose  that  those  win- 
dows, filled  with  a  bashful  display 
of  bonbons  and  barley-sugar  drops, 
constitute  the  sole  insignia  which 
the  great,  the  magnificent  Gunter 
cares  to  exhibit  ?  That  quiet-look- 
ing housq  in  the  comer  might  be  a 
private  mansion,  but  for  the  modest 
Inscription  which  proclaims  it  to  be 
Thomas's  Hotel. 

Open  barouches  roll  to  and  fro ; 
natty  little  broughams  stand  pa- 
tien-tly  at  the  doors,  or  under  shadow 
of  the  trees.  Well-groomed  nags 
are  waiting  for  their  riders,  at- 
tended by  spruce,  white -neck- 
clothed,  belted  footmen.    I  look  up 

at  a  certain  window  in  B Street, 

and  finding  she  is  gone,  trot  briskly 
onwards  to  Hyde  Park,  aiul  cant^ 
down  the  Bow  to  meet  her.  What! 
is  it  possible  that — yes,  it  mmt  be 
Sir  James  Greenhome  by  her  side. 
Oh!  this  is  f 


You  see  I  have  been  using  what 
grammarians  call  the  '  historic ' 
present  tense;  but  the  iaxii  is,  all 
that  I  have  recounted  is  of  past 
time. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  no  longer 
live  in  a  fiasbaonable  neighbourhoNMl. 
Jaok  Easel. 


A  FAST  RUN  AND 
€[  Cale  af  tl^e  gitVts 

'TTTHAT  a  horrid  day!'  was  my 
V  T  first  exclamation,  one  dreary- 
looking  morning  in  November,  as 
my  maid  drew  aside  the  window- 
cnrtains  and  let  in  a  dismal  land- 
scape of  park  and  garden,  enveloped 
in  sheets   of  mist,    which    came 


A  DOUBLE  KILL. 
VLxCti  l9raSDtns-r0om. 

driving  up  the  valley,  and  wreathed 
round  the  crests  of  the  wooded  hills, 
shutting  out  completely  from  my 
sight  the  long  line  of  the  dear  old 
moor. 

'  How  I  do  hate  weather  of  this 
kind!* 
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'  Perhaps  it  will  clear  off,  Miss/ 
observed  Margaret,  in  a  consolatory 
tone,  as  she  filled  my  bath.  15ut  I 
knew  too  well  what  the  thick  grey 
mist  portended,  to  he  l)egiiiled  into 
hoping  that  we  were  not  in  for  a 
wet  day.  I  arose  rather  dispirited 
and  what  is  commonly  called  '  out  of 
sorts,'  Not  that  I  am  one  of  those 
people  whose  spirits  are  after  the 
fashi(jn  of  a  bai-ometer,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther. And  as  to  caring  for  rain, 
why  from  the  time  that  I  was  a  scrap 
of  eight  years  old  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  brave  all  weathers  in  com- 
pany wuth  my  dearly-beloved 
brother  Jack ;  for  having  no  si^^ters 
ho  had  filled  the  place  of  all  other 
companionshii:)  to  me.  Little  Bob, 
my  other  brother,  was  nine  years 
my  jumor,  the  deaths  of  intervening 
brothers,  many  years  back,  having 
l)laced  this  wide  difference  between 
myself  and  the  '  baby  of  the  family.' 
The  constant  absence  of  Jack,  who 
was  now  in  the  Guards,  gave  Bob 
brevet  rank  during  the  holidays,  and 
he  and  I  had  consequently  a  fellow- 
ship in  many  pursuits.  Perhaps, 
presuming  on  the  knowledge  that  I 
was  sometimes  dependent  on  him. 
Master  Bob  was  disposed  to  be  im- 
mensely patronizing.  He  appeared 
at  such  times  to  disregard  the  fact 
of  my  being  nineteen  years  old— and 
'come  out — ^and  would  affect  to 
pooh-pooh  my  opinions  on  certain 
subjects,  resorting  to  the  old  as- 
sumption, '  What  can  a  girl  know 
about  such  things  ?'  There  was  one 
point,  however,  which  was  rarely  a 
Bubjoct  of  discussion  between  my 
small  brother  and  myself,  and  that 
was  riding.  Bob  was  as  plucky  a 
little  fellow  as  ever  counted  ten 
years,  or  bore  home  from  school 
the  traces  of  a  hundred  fights  in 
divers  discolorations  about  his  round 
rosy  face.  He  would  have  been  the 
first  to  volunteer  in  the  lead  of  a 
forlorn  hoi)e  into  the  dangerous 
preserves  of  a  tempting  orchard, 
although  the  entrance  to  that  para- 
dise of  schoolboys  may  have  been 
guarded  by  the  most  bloodthirsty  of 
mastiffs.  Bob  was  a  little  hero  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche  in  all  matters 
save  one.  He  could  not  and  he 
would  not  ride.     Now  riding  was 


thc5  darling  passion  of  my  hoai-t, 
though  I  had  as  yet  had  but  a  li  mi- 
tod  scope  for  its  indiilgcnco.  IMy 
brother  Jack  was  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  daring  riders  in  his  regi- 
ment. The  amount  of  steeplechasers, 
hurdle  races,  etc.,  in  which  ho  had 
distinguished  himself,  were  faithfully 
recorded  in  my  own  especial  diary 
— a  charming  little  volume  bound  in 
green  velvet,  with  a  real  gold  key. 
Bob  declined  taking  this  step  in  our 
direction.  He  had  a  pony,  but  they 
were  on  tlie  most  distant  terms  of 
friendship  and  association ;  and  I  have 
known  the  occasion  when  Bob  has 
been  moved  to  tears  on  being  forcecl 
by  my  father  to  foUojv  us  over  a  very 
small  gap  in  a  hedge,  where  crawl- 
ing vice  leaping  was  the  only 
mode  of  progression  required  from 
tlic  pony.  It  was  in  vain  that  Jack 
coaxed  and  bullied  him  by  turns  on 
the  subject.  Even  Aunt  Tabitha — of 
whom  both  Bob  and  myself  stood  iu 
a  certain  awe — failed  to  produce  any 
effect,  when  she  would  observe,  with 
the  shade  of  a  sneer  in  iier  voic*.', 
that  '  it  was  a  pity  Eleanor  and  Bob 
could  not  exchange  tastes.'  I  caino 
in  for  my  share  of  the  sarcastic  re- 
buke, for  my  love  of  the  equine  race, 
and  a  certain  leaning  to  what  Aunt 
Tabitha  called  'unfeminine  pur- 
suits,' insured  to  me  a  long  series  of 
sermons  preached  by  my  aunt  in  the 
course  of  her  annual  three  months' 
visit  to  us. 

Aunt  Tabitha  was  a  maiden  sister 
of  my  father;  and  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  dear  old  governor 
himself  was  not  quite  exempt  from 
the  feeling  of  restraint  which  her 
dignified  manner  and  tall  gaunt 
figure  had  the  ix)wer  of  impressing 
on  those  around  her.  She  lookocl 
many  years  older  than  my  fatlier. 
In  fact  she  was  one  of  those  women 
who  could  never  have  been  young, 
and  who  seem  to  be  sent  into  the 
world  for  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  the  natural  impulses  of 
youth  on  reformatory  principles. 
"Why  is  it  that  those  moral  brooms 
never  sweep  as  clean  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  sweep?  Jack  and  I  used 
to  say  our  catechisms  to  her  when  we 
were  children ;  and  it  is  quite  shock- 
ing to  think  of  the  distaste  to  all 
religious  duties  with  which  Aunt 
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Dn»B  by  If.  KUm  Edwarda.] 

**  Tkat  ttrj  k»f  balf>boar  after  dionmr  is  a]w»ji  »  good  opportunity  for  testing  the  reii»eotive  merite  and 
^■■mt  of  women,  m  thej  itend  in  relstion  to  each  other.** 

[See  "  A  FMt  Bon  and  a  Double  Kill :  a  Tale  of  the  Field  and  the  Drawing  Boom." 
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Tabitfaa's  teacliing  inspired  us  at 
that  early  period  of  our  uves. 

It  was  not  only  that  her  aim 
seemed  to  he  to  convince  us  that  we 
vere  two  little  sinners  modelled 
wholly  for  the  exercise  of  continual 
punishment,  hut  that  the  paths  of 
nghteousness  were  so  very  steep  as 
to  make  our  attainment  of  them  an 
impossible  feat  So  painful  was  her 
discipline,  that  it  prompted  the 
wretched  Jack  to  exclaim  one  weary 
Sunday  afternoon,  'That  if  Aunt 
Tabitha  was  to  be  his  ^ide  into  that 
narrow  way,  he  would  rather  travel 
down  the  broad  road  by  himself.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
he  was  forced  to  atone  this' heresy  in 
the  sackcloth  and  afihes  of  solitary 
confinement.  And  yet  poor  Aunt 
Tabitha  was  a  good  woman  after  all. 
In  my  mind  there  yet  lingers  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  her  kind 
nursing  and  care  of  me  during  an 
attack  of  measles,  which  happened 
when  I  was  staying  witJi  her.  How 
patient  she  was  with  me  in  those 
irritable  hours  of  oonyalescence, 
when  even  old  nurse  exclaimed  that 
*Mi88  Nelly  was  a  worritin*  little 
subject  when  she  was  bad.' 

Aunt  Tabitha  imder  her  frigid 
exterior  possessed  a  worm  heart,  of 
which  my  father  was  the  idol ;  and 
on  the  latter  point  we  would  always 
meet  without  risk  of  opinions  clash- 
ing. To  my  way  of  thinking,  my 
Iftther  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
thorough  English  country  gentleman 
—in  manner,  in  character,  in  heart, 
and  in  pursuits.  Generous  to  a 
&nlt,  kind  and  courteous  to  all,  he 
WIS  firm  and  unflinching  in  matters 
of  conscience  and  du^.  '  Squire 
Vavasour,'  was  a  name  revered  and 
loved  by  friends  of  high  and  low 
degree.  No  wonder  Aunt  Tabitha 
was  proud  of  him.  He  was  rather 
like  her  in  person :  the  same  pure 
and  classical  outline  of  feature,  but 
softened  in  my  father's  face  by  the 
kindly  beaming  glance  of  his  dark- 
blue  eyes,  of  which  time  had  not 
dimmed  the  sparkling  lustl^.  He 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  although 
turned  of  sixty,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  no  younger  man  could  ride 
rtraighter  to  hounds,  or  fly  his  fences 
with  greater  case.  He  possessed 
abjo  tlit  rare  virtue— consideration 


for  his  horse— which,  in  my  very 
limited  experience,  I  have  observed 
is  a  very  rare  virtue  indeed.  Many 
a  man  can  ride  hard ;  but,  as  Jack 
says,  not  so  veiy  many  si>are  their 
horses  also— that  happy  combina- 
tion being  confided  to  the  few. 
There  is  another  advantage  my 
father  possesses  over  the  mass  of  his 
kind.  He  can  talk  on  other  topics 
besides  himting ;  differing  widely  in 
this  respect  from  our  neighbour.  Sir 
Ralph  Kelly,  who  has  but  that  one 
subject  on  which  he  can  discourse 
freely.  Whenever  he  comes  to  dine 
witli  us,  I  amuse  myself  by  watching 
Aunt  Tabitha's  face  whilst  the 
worthy  Imronet  drones  on  through 
every  detail  of  a  run,— how  ho 
thought  Ins  horse  Vagabond  would 
clear  some  tremendous  place,  and 
he  didn't,— and  how  the  hounds 
performed  some  feat,  engrossing,  no 
doubt,  in  reality,  but  frightfully  te- 
dious in  description.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  his  other  guests 
that  my  father's  port  was  fine  and 
old,  as  I  have  heard  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  '  blushing  fluid ' 
is  a  wonderful  support  under  such 
circumstances.  Tne  potent  6i)ell, 
however,  did  not  work  its  charm  on 
poor  Aunt  Tabitha ;  and  I  could  have 
sympathized  more  fully  with  her 
look  of  weariness  and  disgust,  had  I 
not  felt  disxx)6ed  to  be  wickedly  re- 
joiced that  she  was  undergoing  a 
fitting  chastisement  for  her  impar- 
donable  offence  towards  myself.  As 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  Aunt  Tahiti la's 
visits  were  always  happening  during 
the  himting  season.  Now  my  chief 
fault  in  her  eyes  was  my  devotion  to 
riding,  which  she  called  *  being  fast ;' 
but  I  put  it  to  any  sensible,  impar- 
tial i)erson,  promising  to  abide  by 
their  arbitration,  if  a  woman  cannot 
combine  a  taste  for  ricUng  ^nth  in- 
clinations of  a  purely  feminine  cha- 
racter, and  if  she  shall  not  Ik) 
able  to  appreciate  an  occasional  gal- 
lop with  the  hounds  and  at  the 
same  time  prove  herself  to  be,  when 
the  occasion  occurs,  the  most 
womanly  and  tender  of  sick  nurses. 
By  the  way,  w^hen  poor  Jack  came 
home  wounded  from  the  Crimea  he 
said  I  was  the  best  nurse  he  had 
ever  met  with,  whatever  Aunt  Tabi- 
tha may  say  about  my  masculine 
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tiist<'S  unfiltinQ:  nn^  for  tlio  vocatioTis 
of  my  SOX.  J)Ut  s<>inc  woincu,  c.^ix-'ci- 
ally  «>Kl  in.'iiils,  are  fri^litluiiv  luir- 
n)\v-inin(lt  il.  Ainit  Tjiiiitlm,  li'-'W- 
OYcr,  so  lar  succt -'k'-l  in  workiiiijj 
on  my  (li  nr  pntle  mother's  Irars, 
iliat  l\Vi\s  ]ir<)li;l»iti(l(l()inp:anythii'LC 
iH'vond  i^^nui!:  to  tlio  nucts  ami 
S(.'(in^  tluj  JK»;nuls  draAV,  althonirh 
I  could  havo  crit'd  wlien  1  pawti'tm 
Btrcamini:  away,  wliiLst  1  was  olilip  <l 
to  turn  homewards,  ventii)^^  my 
iXrU'f  in  }>itter  comj)laints  to  old 
Isiiac,  my  latlicr's  ^^'^om,  who  luid 
taught  ino  To  riilr'  wlicn  1  was  oidy 
four  y(ars  old.  Ifo  symj^ithizt'd  in 
my  (li>tn'.->s  with  all  his  honest  old 
heart,  ooinfortiui;  m<'  sometimes  with 
the  eneourMLHn^'  remark,  *  Never 
mind,  3liss  Nelly  !  the youn^' Captain 
will  soon  K^  home,  and  Mrs.  Tal)itha 
will  be  gone,  j)erhai)S,  or  laid  up, 
phrase  Ciod,  with  the  rheumatics  — 
when  the  »>ld  cat's  away  the  mice  '11 
])lay.'  C'tTtaiuly  Isaac  was  frank  in 
his  remarks  on  Amit  Tabitha.  I 
(lid  get  one  or  two  capital  days 
wJien  dear  old  Jack  w^as  at  home. 
Jle  mount<Kl  me  on  one  of  his  own 
horses, ) tetter  (lualilied  for  the  occa- 
nlons  than  my  own  quiet  little  mare, 
Diusy,  which  my  mother's  fears, 
lieigiitened  by  Aunt  Tabitha's 
wicked  representations,  condemned 
mo  to  ride.  Jlowc^ver,  1  solaced  my- 
self with  th(5  reflecti(jiis  that  l>efore 
the  next  hunting  season,  and  in  tlie 
abs(>uco  of  Aunt  Taltitlia,  1  should 
coax  my  father  into  the  fulfilment  of 
a  half  j)romise  that  lie  had  made  of 
reserving  Daisy  for  himself  as  a 
covert  hack,  and  buying  stmiething 
for  me  that  would  go. 

On  this  particular  moroing  my 
spirits  were  below  zero.  I  had 
managed  to  coax  the  reluctant  Bob 
into  a  promise  of  accompanying  me 
to  a  coursing  match  at  Hurstley, 
where  wo  were  to  meet  Charlie  and 
Minnie  Curzon — the  Jatter  my 
especial  friend ;  and  now  this  tire- 
some rain  had  come  to  spoil  my 
promised  pleasure,  for  Aunt  Ta- 
bitha would  talk  all  kinds  of  non- 
sense to  my  mother  about  my 
increasing  my  cold.  So  I  was 
disposed  to  look  despondently  at 
life  in  general,  and  to  wonder  when 
my  tide  of  good  fortune  was  coming. 
My  maid  chirped  a  series  of  well- 


nM'iut  but  in«  fl'ectual  consolations, 
iwA  I  dcsccndcil  to  the  breiikfast- 
ro.'jii  in  no  vi  ry  enviable  frame  of 
ni  r.l— onlyju^t  in  time  for  ]>i*ayers, 
'J. ate,  my  «larlingl'  observed  my 
fattier,  cheerily. 

*  In  my  young  days  I  was  obliged 
to  be  down  earlier,'  Aunt  Tabitlia 
found  tinu!  to  remark,  before  .she 
assumed  a  devotional  attitude. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  my 
thouglits  wandered  sadly  that 
nK-rniiig  during  the  progress  of 
family  pmyers.  1  thought  how 
disa.'/reeable  Aunt  Tabitha  was; 
and  I  wondered  if  Minnie  Curzon 
had  some  cniually  aggraviiting  re- 
lative always  at  hand  to  add  fuel  to 
her  particular  little  flame  of  the 
moment.  Why  is  it  tliat  when  one 
is  slightly  put  out  every  little  cir- 
cumstance should  tend  to  jar  ]x;cu- 
liarly  on  one's  nerves,  as  if  directed 
purposely  and  offensively  towards 
one's  self?  As  I  rose  from  my  knees 
1  felt  unaccountably  ii-ritated  by  the 
slow,  measured  exit  of  poor  inoflfen- 
sive  Mrs.  Benson  the  liousekee|KT, 
marshalling  her  force  out  of  the 
room;  and  the  creaking  of  Framp- 
ton's  l)oots  excited  a  most  unreason- 
able feeling  of  annoyance  in  my 
mind,  very  much  increased  by  Bob's 
remark — 

*1  say,  Xelly,  it's  no  go,  you 
know%  to-day,*  and  my  mother's 
gentle  addition — 

*  >iO,  thirling,  you  cannot  ]X)ssiMy 
go  to  Hurstley  to-day.' 

]My  father  looked  up  from  a  letter 
he  was  rea<ling,  *  Never  niiml,  my 
Nell ;  here's  something  that  will 
make?  up  for  the  loss  of  the  coursing 
match  to-day.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  Eleanor 
should  care  for  amusements  so  un- 
suitable for  a  woman,'  remarked 
Aunt  Tabitha;  but  the  rebuke 
passed  imhceded. 

'What  is  it  papa,  darling?'  I 
asked  breathlessly. 

'Lord  and  Lady  Copplcstono 
want  mo  to  take  you  to  Burton  on 
"Wednesday,  as  they  have  a  largo 
party  staying  with  them  for  the 
ball  on  Thursday.  Treherne's  first 
meet  is  on  that  day  also,  so  you  ai-c 
in  luck,  Nell.  Your  mother  can't 
go,  as  your  uncle  and  aunt  will  bo 
here  on  Wednesday.' 
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ETBn  the  presence  of  Aunt  Ta- 
bitha  did  not  restrain  me  from 
throwing  my  arms  ronnd  my  father*B 
neck  in  the  first  impulse  of  my 
delight  It  ivill  appear,  perhaps, 
inexplicable  to  many  fiAsnionable 
young  ladies  of  my  own  age,  that 
anything  so  very  commonplace  as 
an  inritation  to  stay  in  a  country 
house  for  a  country  ball  should 
ha?e  called  forth  such  an  exuberance 
of  joy  on  my  part  I  must  there- 
fore explain  that  since  my  first 
appearance  as  a  young  lady,  come 
oat  some  few  months  since,  I  had 

a  been  to  one  ball.  Lord  and 
/  CJopplestone  were  very  old 
friends  of  my  father  and  mother, 
and  I  had  frequently  spent  many  a 
pleasant  week  at  Burton ;  but  these 
TisitB  had  been  always  timed  when 
their  party  was  confined  to  the 
iianuly  circle.  It  is  true  that  Lady 
Gopplestone  had  often  pressed  my 
mother  to  allow  me  to  go  there 
^en  the  house  had  been  filled  for 
the  shooting  season,  or  for  some 
particular  occasion  of  festivity ;  but 
my  mother  had  invariably  refused 
while  I  was  yet  in  the  school-room. 
Now  the  case  was  altered,  and  the 
interdict  removed.  My  mother's 
lEind  face  beamed  with  pleasure  at 
my  eyident  delight,  and  even  Aimt 
Tabitha's  wore  a  look  of  satisfaction, 
I  thought 

*I  cay,  Nelly,'  suddenly  observed 
my  youthful  brother,  suspending 
the  absorbing  occupation  of  eating 
to  make  the  remark,  'what  a  sell  it 
will  be  for  you  if  nobody  asks  you 
to  dance  at  the  ball !' 

My &ther laughed.  'What makes 
you  think  Nelly  won't  be  asked. 
Bob?* 

^  'I  don't  know,'  rejoined  Bob; 
'but  what  a  pity  you  are  not  like 
Nancy  Coles,  Nelly/ 

Nancy  Coles,  be  it  observed,  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  under- 
gardeners— a  good-natured  young 
woman  of  Dutch  build  and  fashion, 
whose  round  red  cheeks  and  merry 
l>lack  eyes  had  apparently  captivated 

Bob's  fancy,  for  he  continued— 
'  What  a  great  pity  you  haven't  got 

Dice  red  cheeks  like  Nancy's.    Yours 

are  only  pink*    and  my  gracious! 

your  hair  isn't  half  as  pretty  as  hers. 

She's  got     beautiful    long    black 


ringlets,  like  corkscrews,  and  yours 
is  only  wavy.  You  should  just  see 
hers  all  down  her  back  I' 

'And  pray.  Bob,  when  have  you 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
splendid  crop  of  hair  all  down  her 
liack?'  asked  my  father,  much 
amused. 

'  I  saw  it  the  other  morning,  when 
I  would  go  and  look  for  the  apples 
in  her  room,  and  she  was  doing  her 
hair.  Isn't  she  a  strmning,  good- 
natured  girl^  that's  all!  She  gave 
me  six  apples,  and  promised  me  six 
more  if  1  would  give  her  a  kiss.' 

'  You  are  a  precious  young  gentle- 
man for  ten  years  old,  certainly,' 
said  my  father.  'So  that's  your 
style  of  beauty,  eh,  Bob?— red 
cheeks  and  corkscrew  ringlets  I' 

Aunt  Tabitha,  however,  did  not 
enter  into  the  joka  She  cast  a  look 
of  withering  scorn  on  the  top  of 
Bob's  imconscious  head,  who  had 
returned  with  unabated  vigour  to 
his  break&st 

'  Beally,  my  dear  John,  I  wonder 
•how  you  can  encourage  Bobert 
(Aunt  Tabitha  rarely  condescended 
to  the  more  familiar  abbreviations 
of  our  names)  in  associating  with 
such  low  people.  They  are  very 
respectable,  honest  persons,  tho 
Coles's,  no  doubt;  but,  certainly, 
Nancy  is  not  a  fitting  companion 
for  llobert  A  young  woman  who 
keeps  apples  in  her  bedroom,  too ; 
dirty  creature!'  added  my  aunt  in 
a  tone  of  unaffected  horror. 

'  She  isn't  a  dirty  creature,'  cried 
Bob,  flying  valiantiy  to  tiie  defence 
of  his  favourite ;  '  she's  a  nice,  clean 
girl !  And  as  to  keeping  apples  in 
her  room,  why  they  give  a  beautiful 
smell  to  her  things.  I  like  tho  smell 
of  apples.'  At  which  additional 
proof  of  Bob's  very  unrefined  taste. 
Aunt  Tabitha  looked  mutely  dis- 
gusted. 

'  And  so  Bob  thinks  you  will  get 
no  partners  at  the  ball,  eh,  Nell?' 
said  my  father,  taking  my  face  in 
his  hands  as  I  passed  his  chair. 
'  Well,  we  shall  see.  Mind  you  take 
your  habit  with  you;  old  Copple- 
stone  means  to  give  you  a  mount 
Here's  a  particular  message  for  you 
in  the  postscript' 

I  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
read,  '  Tell  my  friend  Nelly  I  am 
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{/oing  to  p;ivo  her  a  inouut  on  Tlims- 
(hiy.'  ]\Iy  latlu'i*  pivo  «i  sly  wink  in 
tlu' (lirci't  ion  of  Aunt  Tahitlm,  which 
note  of  ohscrvjitiou  I  did  not  fuil  to 
UT:(lerstand,  and  flew  up-.stairs  to 
r:ivci  orders  to  3Iargar«'t. 

*  AVdl,  to  be  sure,  miss/ n.'niarkod 
tliat  ])radical  little  persoua^^e,  '  liow 
l(U"tuiiatc  tliat  yonr  new  ball-dress 
is  just  come  down  from  London; 
and  Bncha  love  of  a  dress  as  it  is  too  ! 
And  tliore's  your  white  sillc  grena- 
dine with  cerise  ju^t  linishcd.  And, 
dear  me,  miss,  what  a  pity  tl)cre's 
no  time  to  send  for  a  wreath  of 
York  and  Lancaster  roses  to  wear 
witli  it/ 

*  Never  mind  that,  Margaret, 
there's  oceans  of  red  and  white 
camelias  at  Copplestone,  and  the 
gardener  will  give  you  as  many  as 
you  like.  But  let  me  look  at  my 
now  habit,  I  hope  that  is  all  right. 
For  goodness'  sake  let  me  try  it  on. 

'  Well,  miss,  I  can't  see  that  your 
habit  matters  as  much  as  your 
dresses,'  returned  Margaret,  con- 
tomptuously,  who  being  a  mortal 
coward  herself,  held  a  different 
opinion  on  this  subject 

'A  thousand  times  more,  Mar- 
garet/ I  said,  as  I  anxiously  pre- 
pared to  try  on  my  habit — my  fa- 
ther's last  and  most  welcome  gift  to 
me.  It  was  an  unwortliy  distrust 
of  the  unrivalled  powers  of  that 
master-genius  Poole.  A  microscope 
could  not  have  brought  to  view  one 
superfluous  fold  or  crease ;  and  with 
a  sigh  of  intense  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion I  bade  Slargaret  take  especial 
care  in  packing  it. 

Wednesday  morning  came  in  clear 
and  bright,  and  at  one  o'clock  punc- 
tually the  carriage  came  to  convey 
us  to  the  station.  The  last  thing  I 
saw  as  we  drove  away  was  my  poor 
little  darling  terrier  in  the  hands  of 
that  naughty  mischievous  Bob,  who 
was  teaching  him  an  impossible  trick 
of  standing  like  a  clown  on  his  fore 
paws.  The  little  treasure's  look  of 
mournful  entreaty  haunted  me  until 
we  reached  the  station ;  but  there  the 
bustle  and  the  added  excitement 
caused  by  that  foolish  ^Margaret 
being  very  nearly  left  behind  on  the 
platform,  banished  all  other  recol- 
lections from  my  mind. 

I  Wonder  if  any  ouo  else  is  tor- 


mented by  a  maid  who  is  never  uj) 
to  time  in  travelling,  and  who  goes 
through  the  successive  stages  of 
perplexity  and  anguish  until  tlio 
luggage  luider  her  charge  is  forcibly 
wrostai  from  her  by  a  guard,  and 
her  own  incapable  body  is  tlirustinto 
a  can'iage  by  another  such  uncom- 
promising functionary.  I  have  no- 
thing else  to  say  against  Mai'garet ; 
she  is  a  good,  clever  little  soul  in 
every  other  respect,  and  certainly 
she  never  played  me  any  of  the  in- 
convenient tricks  which  !Mimiie 
Curzon's  maid  occasionally  indulges 
in,  such  as  going  to  stay  in  a  conn- 
try  house  for  a  very  particular  Imll, 
and  leaving  her  mistress's  ball-dross 
Ixihind,  or  exchanging  one  of  the 
most  important  boxes  at  a  cross 
station  for  a  travelling  bagman's 
useless  kit. 

I  must  say  I  like  travelling  by  rail- 
way. The  ;speed  with  which  you 
fly  by  fields,  houses,  villages,  etc., 
and  the  roomy  luxuiious  compart- 
ments of  a  first-class  railway  car- 
riage, engender  all  kinds  of  pleasant 
dreamy  reflections.  And  then  the 
monotony  of  the  journey  is  Jigrt-'c- 
ably  broken  by  the  short  stoppages 
at  the  various  stations,  whore  you 
are  interested  in  watching  the  dif- 
ferent passengers  getting  out  or 
coming  in. 

We  had  the  carriage  all  to  our- 
selves until  we  reached  Blatchford 
station,  when,  just  as  the  bell  had 
sounded  for  departure,  and  the  train 
was  actually  moving  oft',  a  stmngor 
rushed  frantically  up  to  the  door, 
and  was  pushed  head  foremost  into 
the  carriage  by  the  guard,  apolo- 
gising for  his  unceremonious  en- 
trance in  a  nervous,  hurried  way, 
and  muttering  something  about  liis 
dogs,  which  ho  pronounced  '  donjs* 
He  was  in  a  very  breatliless  state, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  had 
subsided  into  a  calmer  condition.  I 
had  leisure  to  study  attentively  the 
person  and  features  of  our  new  fel- 
low-traveller, whilst  he  was  occupied 
in  putting  up  and  putting  down 
the  window  on  his  side  at  least  a 
dozen  times.  Most  remarkable,  in- 
deed, was  his  general  appearance. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  red  bo- 
ginning  with  his  complexion  and 
his  liair,  and  terminating  in  a  fright- 
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foJIy  nnbccomiog  necktie  of  tbo 
Rime  brilliant  hue,  made  me  feel  as 
if  a  ball  of  fire  had  snddenly  been 
shot  into  the  carriage.  A  coat  flue* 
tuating  between  white  and  grey, 
with  mafisiye  gilt  buttons,  completed 
bis  gorgeous  and  very  ])eculiar  at- 
tire. A  certain  independence,  and 
that  indefinable  something  which 
proclaims  the  gentleman,  proved 
him  to  be  one,  although  a  ram  avis 
of  hiB  species.  Presently  he  drew 
a  'Times'  from  his  pocket,  and  be- 
came  apparently  absorbed  in  its  po- 
msal  Yet,  from  time  to  time, 
when  I  turned  my  head  in  his  direc- 
tion, I  eooountei^d  the  gaze  of  his 
Teiy  light  blue  eyes,  which  led  me 
to  suspect  that  the '  Times '  served 
only  as  a  cover  for  a  counter  ob- 
senration  on  his  side  of  his  fellow- 
passengers.  He  betrayed  no  fur- 
ther signs  of  excitement  until  we 
had  leached  the  last  station  before 
Bnrton;  and  then,  flinging  aside  his 
paper,  his  rug,  and  other  incum- 
brances, he  called  loudly  to  one  of 
the  gauds. 

'  Here,  let  me  out,  will  you  ?  Now 
iake  the  dorgs  out,  will  you  ?  Not 
that  way,  you  confounded  fool.  Who 
but  an  idiot  ever  seized  hold  of  a 
dotg  by  his  ears?  Here,  Brown, 
yon  take  them,  and  mind  you  get 
'em  home  at  once,  and  wash  Pluto's 
eyes  with  warm  water.  I  don't 
blow  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  them.' 

These  last  directions  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  looking  like  a  game- 
keeper, who  touched  his  hat  in  re- 
ply, and  led  oflf  the  'dorgs' — ^valu- 
al)le  animals,  no  doubt,  as  they 
were  objects  of  such  intense  solid- 
tode  to  their  master,  but  in  my 
hmnble  estimation  a  miserable  look- 
ing set 

Lord  Copplestone's  carriage  was 
^ting  at  the  station  for  us,  and  a 
dog-cart  as  well,  into  which  I  saw  our 
impetuous  fellow-traveller  mount 
as  we  drove  off. 

'  Papa,  who  can  that  strange  look- 
ing man  be?'  I  asked.  '  He  is  going 
to  Barton,  I  am  sure,  for  that  is 
Lord  Copplestone's  groom  with  the 
dog-cart.' 

My  father  laughed.  'Why  that 
ia  Thomhill.  I  have  never  f seen 
him  since  he  was  a  boy.    He  has 


only  hitely  come  to  live  at  his  place 
near  here,  as  he  has  a  very  largo  pro- 
perty in  Hampshire.  I  hear  he  is 
one  of  the  queerest  men  in  exist- 
ence, but  a  good  fellow  and  im- 
mensely rich.' 

Burton  Park  is  one  of  the  show- 
places  of  the  county.  It  stands  in 
a  very  fine  park,  with  magnificent 
timber  and  cedars  innumerable. 
The  house  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
no  very  defined  architecture,  but  it 
is  very  grand  and  imposing — an 
immense  pile  of  building  cased  in 
Bath  stone.  The  interior  is  equally 
splendid— a  long  suite  of  beautiful 
rooms,  with  a  stiurcase  of  pure  white 
marble,  of  palatial  size  and  beauty ; 
and  all  belonging  to  the  best  and 
mildest  host  and  hostess  in  the  world . 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when 
we  reached  Burton.  Lady  Copple- 
stone  was  in  the  library  when  we 
were  announced. 

'  My  dear  child,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you,'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  kissed 
me  affectionately,  and  tiien  intro- 
duced me  to  some  other  people  in 
the  room.  After  I  had  answered 
her  numerous  inquiries  for  my  mo- 
ther. Aunt  Tabitha,  Bob,  and  all 
my  belongings,  she  left  me  to  go 
and  talk  to  my  fsXher ;  and  whilst  I 
drank  my  cup  of  tea,  I  scrutinized 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room. 
First,  my  glance  rested  on  a  very 
pretty  woman  seated  in  a  low  chair 
opposite  to  me,  and  whom  Lady 
Copplestone  had  called  Mrs.  Smgle- 
ton.  She  was  exquisitely  lair,  witii 
large  blue  eyes,  delicate  features, 
and  rippling  golden  hair,  which  her 
dress  of  dark-blue  velvet  set  off  to 
perfection.  She  was  a  very  dainty- 
looking  little  person,  small  and 
mignonne,  like  a  Dresden  shep- 
herdess; but  as  I  looked  at  her, 
there  was  a  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  £Eice  which  I  did  not 
like— a  half  satirical,  faithless  look 
in  her  blue  eyes,  that  impressed  me 
unpleasantly.  She  kept  those  samo 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  me,  eyeing  me 
from  head  to  foot,  and  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation  crept  over  mo 
during  this  unflinching  scrutiny. 
A  very  tall  young  man  was  stand- 
ing, or  rather  leaning,  nonchalantly 
against  the  comer  of  the  mantel- 
piece, near  her.    He  was  sb'ghtly 
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and  gracefully  built,  with  a  face 
I'air  jis  a  woman's,  and  almost  as 
effeminate.  A  long  light  niouslacho, 
curling  hair,  and  very  long,  droop- 
ing whiskei-s,  formed  a  kind  of 
framework  to  his  very  dulicate  coun- 
tenance, tlie  prevaiUng  expre^sion  of 
which  was  a  languid  disdain  of 
everj' thing  in  the  world  but  liimself. 
When  Lady  Copplestone  had  intro- 
duced him  to  me  as  Lord  Edward 
Karr,  he  had  swjknowledged  the 
ceremony  by  slightly  raising  liis 
eyebrows,  and  honouring  me  with  a 
iixed  stare  from  his  half-closed  eyes. 
Ho  was  evidently  a  very  great  swell 
in  his  own  estimation;  and  if  in- 
tense conceit,  and  an  immense  share 
of  self-confidence,  go  to  make  up 
the  requirements  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  swell,  he  was  not 
far  wrong  in  liis  calculations. 

Presently  Mrs.  Singleton  raised 
herself  from  her  recumbent  attitude, 
and  began  a  conversation  with  me, 
as  follows : — 

'Are  you  fond  of  dancing,  I^liss 
Vavasour  T 

'  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  it.' 

'Do you  ride?' 

'Yes,  I  ride.' 

'  Have  you  brought  your  horse  ? 
Perhaps  you  do  not  intend  going  to 
the  meet  to-morrow  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  hope  to  go,  as  Lord  Cop- 
plestone is  going  to  give  me  a  mount 
on  one  of  his  horses.' 

'Oh,  indeed!'  (with  a  shade  of 
superciliousness  in  her  tone  which 
at  once  aroused  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment in  my  mind.)  '  Are  you  going 
to  ride  his  grey  pony  ?' 

Conquering  my  shyness :  '  No, 
not  his  grey  pony.  I  never  ride  a 
pony,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it' 

'You  are  ambitious,  I  see,'  with 
an  aggravating  smile.  At  this 
juncture  Lord  Edward  Karr  roused 
himself  to  observe,  in  a  languid 
tone,  addressing  Mrs.  Singleton,  but 
talking  at  me — 

'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  race 
of  young  ladies  should  so  misplace 
their  ambition  as  to  allow  it  to  lead 
them  into  places  where  they  are 
only  in  the  way,  and  where  their 
presence  is  a  great  bore.  If  a 
woman  can  ride,  as  you  can,  Mrs. 
Singleton,  and  as  very  few  do,  then 
by  all  means  let  them  indulge  the 


I  Hint  of  their  inclinations ;  but  I 
sliould  like  to  frame  a  new  law,  by 
which  all  young  ladies  should  l)0 
iiiUirdicted  from  getting  in  peopled 
way  in  a  hunting  field,  where  their 
absence  is  more  acceptable  than 
their  company.* 

Mrs.  Singleton  smiled,  but  I  sat 
boiling  over  with  indignation  at  this 
unprovoked  attack.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  Lady  Copplestone  asked 
mo  to  go  upstairs  at  this  moment, 
or  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
have  said  or  done. 

As  we  crossed  the  hall.  Lord 
Copplestone  met  us.  I  had  always 
lH3oa  an  esjxjcial  pet  of  his.  Many  a 
time  during  the  course  of  my  Ufe  had 
he  obtainetl  for  me  immunities  from 
school-room  discipline,  even  in  de- 
fiance of  Aunt  Tabitha,  and  had 
always  stood  my  friend  in  need. 

'Well,  Kelly,  my  dear,  let  me 
look  at  you,'  he  exclaimed,  in  his 
jovial  manner,  after  having  kissed 
me  on  both  sides  of  my  face,  after 
the  fashion  of  other  days.  'Well, 
upon  my  word,  you  are  blooming. 
How  many  hearts  do  you  intend  to 
break,  I  should  like  to  know  T 

'  None  that  I  know  of,'  I  rephed, 
laughing;  'but.  Lord  Copplestone, 
I  have  something  to  ask  you.' 

'Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  tell 
secrets,  I  rfiall  leave  you  two  to 
yourselves,'  said  Lady  Copplestone. 
'  You  know  your  way  to  the  blue- 
room,  in  the  east  gallery,  Nelly,  so 
you  can  go  there  when  you  like.' 
And  she  left  us. 

'What  is  it,  you  little  witch?' 
asked  Lord  Copplestone  ;  '  some 
mischief?* 

'  What  am  I  to  ride  to-morrow  ?' 
I  asked,  breathlessly. 

'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  WeU,  there's 
Skylark  for  you,  Nelly.  I  know  you 
can  ride:  you  would  not  be  yom* 
father's  daughter  if  you  could  not ; 
and  Skylark  is  not  fit  for  any  one 
who  can't  ride,  I  can  tell  you;  but 
you  are  not  afraid  ?' 

'  Oh,  no !'  I  answered,  boldly,  for- 
getting all  other  considerations  in 
my  intense  desire  of  proving  to 
those  two  impertinent  people  I  had 
left  in  the  Ubrary  that  I  could  ride, 
which  was  a  fact  they  evidently 
doubted. 

'  That  is  all  settled  then,  NeUy,' 
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said  Lord  CoppleBtone,  who  was 
always  pleased  to  indalge  me  on 
any  terms.  '  Now  you  shall  giye 
me  a  kiss  for  thai' 

'I  will  give  you  as  many  as  you 
please/  I  replied,  langhing.  And 
after  snbmitting  to  another  hearty 
salute,  I  ran  np  the  stairs,  on  my  way 
io  the  blue-room  in  the  east  gallery. 

I  dare  say  Margaret  wonder^ 
irbat  possible  canse  there  could  be 
for  my  long  fit  of  abstraction  during 
the  progress  of  my  toilette,  with 
the  most  becoming  of  dresses 
stretched  out  before  me  on  the  bed, 
and  clusters  of  bright  camelias 
anaoged  by  her  skilful  hands  for 
my  adornment  The  fact  was,  my 
state  of  mind  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  person  who  had 
laahly  embarked  on  an  enterprise 
tu  b^ond  his  qualifications  and 
power  of  accomplishment  I  knew 
perfectly  well  what  kind  of  animal 
was  Sl^lark— a  first-class  hunter, 
with  a  first-class  spirit  into  the 
bargain.  Still  fresh  in  my  memory 
was  a  certain  fierce  struggle  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Ck)pplestone*8 
gnxnn  on  a  memorable  occasion 
when  I  had  gone  out  on  the  grey 
pony  to  see  an  otter  hunt  It  is 
tme  that  I  had  only  spoken  truth- 
folly  at  the  moment  when  I  told 
Lord  Copplestone  that  I  was  not 
afraid,  but  that  it  was  a  daring  at- 
tempt I  could  not  conceal  from  my- 
8el£  My  own  quiet  Daisy  at  home 
was  not  exactly  a  fitting  preparation 
for  a  ride  across  country  on  Skylark. 
I  had,  as  I  have  alre^y  obseryed, 
been  out  once  or  twice  with  Jack, 
and  he  had  said  that  I  had  taken 
my  fences  gallantly,  and '  could  go ;' 
but  then  it  was  an  easy  country, 
and  Jack  had  mounted  me  on  his 

Jnietest  horse.  Morning  Star,  which 
had  often  ridden.  I  knew  enough 
of  hunting  to  appreciate  the  dificr- 
Qice  existing  between  a  long  stretch 
of  the  open,  and  enclosures  with 
very  Rtifif  impediments,  which  I  had 
actually  undertaken  to  ride  over  on 
a  horse  beyond  my  powers  of  con- 
trol I  went  over  all  the  difficulties 
to  which  I  had  committed  myself; 
but  *  Mutare  toI  timere  spemo  *  is 
the  motto  of  the  Vavasours,  and  I 
never  once  feltered  in  my  purpose. 
Had  I  indeed  been  inclined  to  do  so. 


Mrs.  Singleton's  mocking  smile,  and 
that  impertinent  man's  rudeness, 
would  have  been  sufficient  incen- 
tives to  daring  anything.  My  father 
always  said  that  I  had  the  seat  for 
hunting,  square  and  firm ;  and  Jack 
has  complimented  me  more  than 
once  on  my  '  light  hand.'  To  these 
and  the  good  favour  of  fortune  I 
conamended  myself. 

I  cut  short  Margaret's  incessant 
chatter  about  the  '  quantity  of  grand 
folks '  staying  in  the  house,  by  ab- 
ruptly asking  her  what  horse  Mrs. 
Singleton  was  going  to  ride  to-mor- 
row, forgetting  that  I  might  as  well 
have  inquired  of  the  little  goose 
where  the  hounds  were  to  meet  on 
the  following  morning. 

'Lor,  miss!  I  don't  know,  I'm 
sure ;  but  I  can  tell  you  her  maid 
showed  me  such  a  lot  of  lovely 
dresses,  and  she's  going  to  wear  at 
the  ball  a ' 

'Never  mind  her  dresses,  Mar- 
garet,' I  interrupted,  impatiently. 
'Tell  Isaac  I  must  see  nim  this 
evening ;  there  will  be  no  one  in  the 
billiard-room  after  dinner,  and  I 
must  see  him,  mind,  Margaret' 

'There,  miss!  you  do  look  nice, 
that's  certain,'  exclaimed  Margaret, 
triumphantly,  as  she  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  my  dress ;  '  but  I  don't 
suppose  you  care  for  anything  be- 
sides hunting  and  riding.' 

Margaret  was  mistaken,  however. 
I  am  not  at  all  above  those  frivoli- 
ties and  vanities  which  Aimt  Ta- 
bitha  sometimes  expatiates  on.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
wishing  to  look  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  that  the  fact  of  being  well 
dressed  is  an  immense  advantage. 
It  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  moral  efiect 
also  on  the  person,  so  to  speak.  If 
once  you  feel  confident  that  your 
getrup  defies  criticism,  you  cease  to 
think  about  yourself,  and  are  free  to 
enjoy,  in  an  honest  and  unconcerned 
way,  what  is  going  on  around  you. 
But  admit  the  painful  consciousness 
of  ill-assorted  colours,  badly-fitting 
gloves,  or  an  unbecoming  dress,  and 
you  are  at  once  a  victim  to  all  kinds 
of  torturing  imaginations,  together 
with  the  conviction  that  your  un- 
fortunate appearance  serves  as  an 
object  for  the  condemnatory  remarks 
of  every  one  in  the  room. 
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Yes!  tho  rcriso  and  white  dress 
was  a  perfect  siktoss,  and  ]\[ar- 
pjarot  had  placed  tho  catiiolias  in 
my  hair  with  a  taste  worthy  of  f<iin' 
iingers.  Jack  says  I  have  the  Irish 
combination  of  violet  eyes  and  dark 
hair.  I  hope  I  am  not  vain,  hut  1 
confess  to  a  thrill  of  frratifi cation  as 
I  surveyed  myself  in  the  pier-glass, 
and  for  the  moment  Mrs.  Sinp:leton, 
r.ord  Edward  Karr,  and  Skylark 
were  forgotten. 

I  met  my  lather  on  tho  stairs  as  I 
went  down. 

'  Well,  upon  my  word,  Xelly/  ho 
said,  '  I  don't  know  if  you  won't 
cut  out  Nancy  CNdIcs.' 

'  Am  I  all  right,  papa?' 

'  You  are  certainly  not  all  wrong, 
Nelly,'  he  answered,  laughing,  but 
in  a  tone  of  eoraplcto  satistaction. 

'  Papa,'  I  said,  thinking  it  best  to 
break  tho  subject  suddenly  to  him, 
'I  am  going  to  ride  Skylark  to- 
morrow.' 

'The  deuce  you  are,  Nelly,'  he 
replied,  in  rather  a  startled  tone. 

'Yes,  darling.  Now  don't  you 
say  a  word  against  it,  please.  I  am 
not  a  bit  afraid ;  you  know  I  can 
ride ;  and  I  have  a  particular  wish 
to  ride  Skylark  to-morrow.' 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  a 
pet  wealcnass  of  my  father  is  the  be- 
lief that  I  can  accomplish  anything 
that  I  wish  to  do.  It  is  true  that 
he  often  succumbs  to  objections 
raised  by  Aunt  Tabitha,  who  has 
the  wit  to  make  my  dear,  gentle 
mother  (whose  wishes  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  opposing)  the  mouth- 
piece of  her  absurd  scruples ;  but  it 
is  not  from  any  shaken  conviction 
on  his  part  that  my  father  gives  in. 
Luckily  I  now  had  the  field  to  my- 
self; my  father  only  looked  a  little 
grave. 

'Papa,  that  Mrs.  Singleton  pro- 
posed my  riding  the  grey  pony— 
mncy  that!  and  as  to  Lord  Edward 
Karr,  you  should  have  heard  how 
contemptuously  he  spoke  about  my 
going  out  to-morrow.* 

My  father  laughed,  and  rubbed 
bis  hands. 

'  Ah,  I  see  it  now !  So  you  wish 
to  prove  to  them  that  even  Skylark 
is  not  beyond  your  deserts.  Well, 
Nelly,  recollect  I  exact  one  promise, 
that  if  you  find  he  is  more  un- 


manageable that!  you  think  now, 
yon  will  return.' 

'  Very  well,  papa,'  I  replied,  duti- 
fully; and  I  thought,  'How  in  tlic 
world  can  I  redeem  that  proiai«^, 
when  I  already  know  he  is  too  mu  li 
for  me  ?' 

Our  railway  friend,  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  was  standing  near  tho  door 
when  we  entered  the  drawins:-rooni, 
which  was  full  of  people.  His  cos- 
tume of  the  morning  had  struck  me 
as  l>eing  strange  in  the  extreme,  but 
his  appearance  now  was,  if  po?sihle, 
more  striking.  All  hght  and  no 
shadow  will,  perhaps,  best  express 
my  sense  of  its  general  effect.  The 
figures  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons 
in  a  child's  toy  ark  recurred  to  my 
mind  as  I  looked  at  him.  Mr. 
Thornhill  spoke  to  my  father,  with 
whom  I  supposed  he  had  i)reviously 
renewed  his  acquaintance,  and  then, 
in  spasmodic  accents,  requested  an 
introduction  to  myself.  He  was  so 
very  extraordinary  that  I  confess  to 
a  recoil  from  his  advances,  and 
gladly  availed  myself  of  a  vacant 
seat  on  the  sofa  by  Lady  CJopple- 
stone.  There  were  some  people 
staying  in  the  house  whom  I  knew, 
and  many  who  were  strangers  to 
me.  There  appeared  to  be  only  two 
girls  of  the  party  besides  myself— 
the  Miss  Veres;  the  eldest  a  very 
tall,  handsome,  fair  girl,  with  rather 
a  forbidding  turn  of  countenance; 
the  youngest  a  small,  sparkling  bru- 
nette, with  large,  lauglung  eyes,  and 
a  very  pretty  face. 

Mrs.  Singleton  certainly  knew 
how  to  dress.  She  was  looking  like 
a  naiad,  in  a  pale  green  dress,  co- 
vered with  rich,  white  lace,  and 
water  lilies  in  her  soft,  golden  hair. 
She  had  a  pretty,  cliildish  manner, 
which  was  very  attractive;  espe- 
cially so,  I  should  say,  to  the  male 
creation,  who,  I  observe,  can  Ix) 
decoyed  into  the  most  servile  sub- 
mission to  any  caprice  of  the  weaker 
sex,  provided  only  it  be  seasoned, 
delicately  by  an  implied  compli- 
ment to  their  superior  powers,  or  to 
their  superior  something.  So  blindly 
and  happily  vain  are  our  lords  of 
creation!  Mrs.  Singleton  was,  I 
believe,  a  perfect  mistress  of  this 
art.  She  lode  the  devotion  of  her 
admirers  with  a  light  hand,  Imow- 
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ing  how  to  use  tbe  curb  when  re- 
qoiied.  At  the  present  moment  she 
ires  talking  and  laughing  merrily 
(making  no  end  of  pretty  panto- 
mimic gestures  with  her  tiny  hands) 
to  a  gentleman,  who  was  evidently 
listening  to  her  with  an  amused 
eipiession  on  his  face,  such  as  the 
prattle  of  a  lovely  child  would  call 
QD.  HewasataU — very  tall — man, 
about  thirty,  with  no  remarkable 
points  of  beauty  in  his  face;  and 
yet  there  was  a  something  in  the 
countenance  which  was  ten  times 
more  attractive  than  mere  positive 
personal  beauty— an  expression  of 
pover  and  frankness  which  im- 
pressed you  at  once  in  his  &vour ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  was  the  pre- 
Tailing  look  he  had  of  being  '  tho- 
roughbred all  through.' 

I  did  not  hear  what  he  was  saying 
in  reply  to  Mrs.  Smgleton,  but  1 
oonld  see  that  his  manner  had  that 
happy  blending  of  gentle  courtesy 
and  honest  cordiality  which  must 
haTe  been  appreciated  by  his  fair 
eompanion  in  conunon  with  most 
people.  Lord  Edward  Earr  was 
eosconced  in  the  depths  of  an  easy- 
chair,  studying  'The  Times,'  and 
tinconsdous,  I  should  say,  of  every 
passing  event  When  dinner  was 
amiounced,  he  rose  indolently, 
stroked  his  silky  moustache,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton, intending,  I  imagined,  to  take 
ber  in  to  dinner;  but,  if  so,  his  aim 
was  frostrated  by  his  tardy  move- 
ments, for  the  little  lady  glided  by 
bim  with  some  one  else,  and  in 
aoswCT  to  some  remark  he  made  as 
^  passed  him,  nodded  gaily,  as  if 
in  acquiescence.  I  thought  he 
loold  have  paired  off  in  the  first 
ffi^t ;  but  no,  he  seemed  too  lazy  to 
obey  any  such  law  of  precedence ; 
or,  as  I  afterwards  had  reason  to 
think,  he  had  some  sinister  motive 
for  dedining  to  do  so.  When  my 
torn  came,  he  walked  up  to  me,  and 
aid,  coolly,  '  I  believe  1  must  take 
yon  in,  MLbs  Vavasour.'  I  longed 
to  tell  him  that  I  should  infinitely 
bave  preferred  being  handed  in  to 
dinner  by  the  butler;  but  there  are 
some  thing^  you  can't  say,  although 
the  repression  of  them  nearly  suffo- 
cates you.  When  we  arrived  in  the 
<lining-room,  I  saw  Lord  Edward 
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take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  room, 
and  we  finally  subsided  into  chairs 
flanked  on  ?iis  side  by  Mrs.  Single- 
ton ;  and  the  meaning  of  his  talrnig 
mc  in  to  dinner  was  at  once  ex- 
plained. To  any  older  or  married 
person  he  would  have  been  obUged 
to  talk  and  make  himself  decently 
agreeable.  He  apparently  con- 
sidered that  I  should  not  require 
this  form  of  civility.  So  &r  his 
manoeuvre  had  been  successful,  and 
I,  of  course,  was  grateful  accord- 
ingly. To  my  increased  aimoyance, 
who  should  find  his  way  to  the 
vacant  chair  on  my  side  but  Mr. 
Thomhill.  He  came  in  by  himself, 
so  I  had  the  pleasing  anticipation  of 
dividing  his  attention  with  his  din- 
ner, my  only  consolation  being  that 
at  all  events  he  would  redeem  me 
from  the  unpleasant  position  of 
being  left  to  my  own  reflections 
during  the  long  course  of  a  dinner, 
where  every  one  else  was  talking  or 
being  talked  to.  Mr.  Thomhill 
settled  himself  in  his  chair  with  the 
square  determination  of  a  man  who 
is  going  to  eig'oy  himself  and  his 
dinner. 

'So,  you  see,  here  we  are  again. 
Miss  Vavasour/  he  began,  with  a 
short  laugh,  the  usual  pre&ce  to 
Ins  remarks.  '  Knew  your  pa  again 
directly.  Not  seen  him  for  years ; 
never  since  I  was  a  small  boy  in 
jackets  and  frills ;  odd,  isn't  it?' 

I  answered  'very  odd;'  and  I 
thought  what  an  odious  little  boy 
he  must  have  been  in  jackets  and 
frills. 

*  Fond  of  dorgs,  Miss  Vavasour? 
Did  you  happen  to  remark  mine 
this  afternoon?  very  fine  pointers, 
oh?  Happy  to  give  you  one  of 
Juno*s  puppies,  if  you  like.' 

I  expressed  myself  much  obliged, 
but  I  declined  the  offer  of  the  puppy. 
My  interlocutor  sat  silent  for  a  few 
minutes  during  the  discussion  of 
his  soup  and  fish.  Happily  for  me, 
he  was  all  for  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Presently,  however,  he  began  again. 

'  Fond  of  croquet,  Miss  Vavasour  ? 
Of  course  you  are ;  all  young  ladies 
play  croquet.  I'm  not  a  bod  hand 
at  it  myself.  Not  pleasant,  though, 
if  you  chance  to  give  your  foot  a 
crack  instead  of  tho  ball,  particu- 
larly when  you  happen  to  have  you 
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know  what  on  one  side  of  it'  Of 
course  the  wretch  meant  a  com,  and 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  add, 
lowering  his  tone  confidentially, 
'  But  I  can  tell  you  such  a  famous 
remedy  for  thai  Why,  hang  it  I 
I've  cured  half  a  dozen  people.  A 
bad  thing  to  have  for  croquet,  you 
know.' 

'This  is  a  pleasant  position/  I 
mentally  observed,  '  being  seated 
between  a  fop  and  a  fool.'  I  en- 
deavoured to  lead  Mr.  Thomhiirs 
thoughts  in  a  more  congenial  direc- 
tion by  remarking  the  flowers  on 
the  table. 

'Yes,  beautiful  roses,  ain't  they? 
Wm  you  come  over  and  see  my 
gardens  at  Newton  Towers,  Miss 
Vavasour,  and  the  conservatory? 
I'm  very  partial  to  violets.  These 
are  very  fine  ones,'  alluding  to  a 
very  large  bunch  of  double  violets 
he  wore  in  his  buttonhole. 

'  Yes,  they  are,'  I  rejjlied ;  '  I  am 
very  fond  of  those  Russian  violets.' 

'Are  you?  Oh,  then,  do  have 
these.'  And  Mr.  Thomhill  began 
to  tear  the  flowers  out  of  his  coat, 
into  which  they  were  fastened  so 
Buccessfally  that  his  exertions  to 
remove  them  drew  upon  me  the 
first  languid  notice  from  Lord  Ed- 
ward Karr,  who  had  hitherto  been 
engrossed  in  his  conversaticm  with 
Mrs.  Singleton. 

'Proy,  Miss  Vavasour,  don't  let 
that  poor  fellow  tear  himself  to 
pieces.  It  is  quite  distressing  to 
see  him ;  you  young  ladies  have  no 
compassion.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  for,  in 
feet,  my  energetic  neighbour's  ef- 
forts promised  fair  to  do  some 
grievous  damage  to  himself.  An- 
other wrench,  however,  was  suc- 
oessfcd,  and  he  laid  the  violets  in 
triumph  by  my  plate.  'There, 
Miss  Vavasour ;  they're  sweet,  ain't 
they  ?  and,  upon  my  word,  they  are 
exactly  the  shade  of  your  eyes.' 

'Your  friend  is  poeticd  in  his 
expressions,'  remarked  Lord  Ed- 
ward on  the  other  side,  to  which  I 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

"Mi,  ThomhiQ  became  again  en- 
grossed by  his  dinner,  and  Lord 
Edwfljd  resumed  his  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Singleton,  affording  me 
no  interval  of  suspense  to  make  a 


single  observation,  had  I  been  so 
inclined,  which  I  was  not  It  is 
possible  that  some  compimctions 
may  have  visited  his  languid  lord- 
ship's mind,  for  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  course  he  commenced  a 
kind  of  catechism,  to  the  following 
effect: — 

'I  suppose  you  are  looking  for^ 
ward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  ball 
to-morrow?' 

'Yes!  Are  you?*  in  a  tone  of 
innocent  inquiry. 

'  Me !'  in  a  tone  of  slight  disdain, 
at  the  plebeian  notion  of  enjoying  a 
country  ball.  '  It  will  be  amusing, 
I  dare  say.  Country  balls  are  jd- 
ways  diverting.  People  seem  to 
mske  such  a  business  of  dancing; 
and  the  young  ladies  go  at  it  with 
such  good  will.  It  is  quite  as- 
tonishing. Country  balls  are  a  bore, 
too,  for  you  are  expected  to  ask 
people  to  dance.' 

'That  must  be  a  bore,  certainly; 
but  are  you  quite  sure  tiiat  such  a 
sacrifice  is  expected  from  you  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  objectionable 
necessily.' 

'  I  thmk  it  quite  possible  that  you 
may  be  mistaken  m  your  sense  of 
du^  on  that  point,  and  that  the 
young  ladies  do  not  dream  of  such 
a  condescension  on  your  part  I 
certainly  cannot  answer  for  tftem;  but 
judging  from  my  own  very  limited 
experience  of  London  men,  I  should 
say  that  country  young  ladies  would 
rather  they  should  follow  the  bent 
of  their  inclinations  than  the  dictates 
of  their  poUte  scruples.' 

'Oh,  indeed!  May  I  ask  what 
has  led  you  to  a  conclusion  so  un* 
flattering  to  them  T 

'  Why  the  very  apparent  fact 
that  they — the  London  men  I  mean 
— are  too  apt  to  mistake  imperti- 
nence for  wit,  and  the  most  absurd 
conceit  for  refinement  of  manners, 
I  suppose.' 

'Dear  me  I  Your  experience  must 
have  been  unfortunate.  Miss  Vara- 
sour.' 

'Well,  perhaps  it  has;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  quite  fur  to  judge  of 
the  many  by  the  solitary  exceptions.' 

'And  pray,  then,  have  you  met 
with  this  solitary  exception  T 

'  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  answer 
the  question;  but  I  have  no  objec- 
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tion  to  gratify  your  cniioBiiy,  if  you 
particularly  msh  it/ 

'Yes,  I  am  anxiotifl  to  hear.' 

'Wen,  then,  in  this  very  house  I 
have  met  with  this  exception.' 

'Since  yonr  arrival  to-day  ?' 

'  Yes,  since  my  arrival  here  to-day.* 

'How  very  amnsing!  Do  you 
know  many  Ix)ndon  men  ?* 

'I  only  know  one  in  this  house, 
unless  my  other  neighbour  is  a 
London  man.' 

With  a  look  of  supreme  contempt 
at  the  nnconscious  Mr.  Thomlml, 
'I  should  call  him  a  fiurmer.  Who 
is  the  other  you  allude  to  ?' 

'  I  wonder  you  ask  the  question.' 

'Yon  are  certainly  most  compli- 
mentary. Miss  Vavasour.  Now  I 
roppose  I  ought  to  be  overcome 
with  confusion  at  your  rebuke.' 

His  coolness  almost  exasperated 
me,  but  I  replied  carelessly — 

'  Don't  imagine  so  for  a  moment. 
A  man  who  has  the  audacity  to  be 
imdTil  to  a  lady  can  never  have 
the  grace  to  appear  oonfosed.'  And 
with  this  concluding  remark  I 
tnmed  my  shoulder  upon  him,  but 
not  before  I  had  seen  a  look  in  his 
&ce  which  satisfied  me  that  the  last 
hit  had  told. 

I  presumed  that  Mr.  Thomhill 
lad  overheazd  a  portion  of  our  con- 
Tersation,  for  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
'Bravo,  Miss  Vavasour,  you  gave  it 
him  then  in  fine  style — cut  him 
dovn.  He  won't  try  that  on  again 
in  a  hurry.    I  do  admire  pluck.' 

I  was  silent,  for  I  did  not  at  all 
care  to  enlighten  Mr.  Thomhill  on 
the  subject;  but  I  felt  a  certain  sa- 
tis&ction  in  the  belief  that  Lord 
Edward  Karr  would  know  in  future 
^  country  young  ladies  are  not 
so  incapable  of  self-defence  as  he 
had  imagined  them  to  be. 

B^ore  we  left  the  dinner-table  he 
had,  however,  the  effiwntery  to  ha- 
zard a  second  attempt  at  conversa- 
tbn. 

'Do  you  like  dinner-parties.  Miss 
VaTaaour?  have  you  enjoyed  this 
cne,  for  instance  T 

'  Do  yon  mean,'  I  asked,  not  ap- 
pearing to  understand  him,  'whe- 
ther I  like  my  turbot,  and  venison, 
»nd  champagne?  yes,  very  much 
iiideed.  I  was  very  hungry  when  I 
sat  down  to  dinner.' 


Lord  Edward  looked  at  me  sus- 
piciously ;  he  was  beginning  to  dis- 
trust me ;    I  saw  thai 

'  That  was  not  precisely  my  mean- 
ing. Miss  Vavasour.' 

'I  suppose  the  enjoyment  of  a 
diimer  party  in  another  sense  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  people,  or 
rather  on  the  person  who  takes  you 
in  to  dinner ;  of  course,  therefore,  I 
was  not  so  foolish  as  to  indulge  in 
the  vain  expectation  that  mine 
would  be  a  pleasant  one  to-night, 
consequently  I  am  not  disappointed.' 

The  ladies  were  moving  out  of 
the  room  as  I  said  this  deUberately ; 
and  as  I  followed  them,  I  felt  that 
this  time  I  had  the  best  of  it 

I  knew  that  Isaac  would  be  wait- 
ing for  me  in  the  billiard-room,  so  I 
managed  to  slip  away  there  unper- 
ceived  instead  of  going  into  the 
drawing-room.  There  he  was,  true 
to  his  appointment 

'Did  you  want  me,  Miss  Nelly?' 
he  asked.  'I've  been  a  fearing  that 
some  of  the  quality  would  be  coming 
in,  and  a  finding  me  here,  so  I  kept 
nigh  the  door,  for  what  should  I 
have  telled  them.  Miss  Nelly  ?* 

'That  you  were  waiting  for  me, 
Isaac.  And  now  this  is  what  I  want 
you  for:  I  am  going  out  to-morrow 
with  the  hounds.' 

'And  what  be  you  going  to  ride. 
Miss  Nelly,  then?  Tou  can*t  have 
your  pa's  hack,  for  he's  gone  and 
hurted  his  foot,  drat  him !' 

'  I  don't  want  papa's  hack,  Isaac : 
I  am  going  to  riae  Lord  Copple- 
stone's  hunter,  Skylark.' 

Isaac  opened  his  eyes,  speechless 
with  amazement.  '  Why  what  be 
you  a  thinking  of  now,  Jl/Uaa  Nelly  ?' 
he  at  last  ejaculated. 

Isaac,  of  course,  would  make  ob- 
jections, I  knew  that  beforehand; 
but  I  was  prepared  to  overcome 
them.  '  I  am  going  to  ride  Skylark, 
Isaac.  Papa  knows  it,  so  why  do 
you  look  so  astonished  T 

'  Why,  Miss  Nelly,  he  aint  fit  for 
you  to  ride ;  not  that  I've  anything 
to  say  -against  the  horse— he's  a 
splendid  one,  that's  sure ;  but  you 
couldn't  hold  him,  and  then  you'd 
got  frightened,  and  there'd  be  a 
smasher.' 

'Don't   talk  nonsense,  Isaac;  I 
can  hold  him,  and  I  shall  net  be 
o  a 
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fdghtenod  or  have  a  smasher,  as 
you  call  it,  wliich  means,  1  suppose, 
a  fall.  You  taught  me  to  ride,  re- 
collect, Isaac/  This  last  observa- 
tion touched  Isaac's  amour  ino^trr^ 
as  I  intended  it  should  do. 

'  Well,  and  so  I  did  teach  you. 
Miss  Nelly ;  and  though  I  says  it 
who  shouldn't,  I've  been  and  taught 
you  properly.  Maybe  you  could 
ride  Skylark ;  you*re  a  good  hand, 
and  plenty  of  pluck — but,  mind  you, 
pluck  aint  everything.  And  if  you 
should  get  a  banging  big  £all,  what's 
your  pa  and  me  to  say  when  we  get 
home  again?  My  stars!  I  can  see 
Mrs.  Tabitha ' 

'  I  shan't  get  a  fell,  Isaac,'  I  re- 
plied, although  I  secretly  felt  such 
a  contingency  to  be  the  reverse  of 
impossible.  'And,  for  goodness' 
sake,  don't  talk  about  Aunt  Tabitha 
now.  This  is  what  I  want  you  to 
do:  find  out  all  about  Skylark 
from  Lord  Copplestone's  groom. 
It  is  just  as  well  to  know  before- 
hand if  he  has  any  particular  ways 
or  tricks,  that's  all.' 

My  confident  manner  ''reassured 
old  Isaac.  There's  nothing  like 
putting  a  good  iaxnQ  on  a  matter. 
If  I  had  shown  the  slightest  symp- 
toms of  doubt,  or  a  trace  of  my  own 
private  misgivings  on  the  subject, 
Isaac's  own  apprehensions  would 
have  increased  tenfold,  and  his  re- 
presentations might  have  succeeded 
in  upsetting  all  remaining  confi- 
dence in  myself.  As  it  was  his 
scruples  were  vanquished,  and  ho 
subsequently  confided  to  Marga- 
ret:— 

'They're  a  pair  on  'em— Miss 
Nelly  and  Skylark ;  I  seed  that  by 
the  devil  in  her  eye.  She's  set  her 
heart  on  it ;  and  there  wam't  no 
mortal  use  in  a-trying  to  turn  her 
from  it.' 

Isaac  and  I  parted  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  gather 
all  necessary  information  concern- 
ing 'the  ways'  of  Skylark;  and  I 
hastened  back  to  the  drawing-room. 
That  very  long  half-hour  after  din- 
ner is  always  a  good  opportunity  for 
testing  the  respective  merits  and 
demerits  of  women,  as  they  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.  A  woman 
may  be  charming  to  a  man— and 
repelling  to  one  of  her  own  sex. 


Some  ill-natured  people,  indeed,  say 
that  one  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  other ;  but  of  course  1  don't 
agree  to  that  heresy— at  any  rate 
tliere  are  happy  exceptions,  who  are 
fascinating  alike  to  men,  women, 
and  children.  I  don't  tliink  Mrs. 
Singleton  cared  to  belong  to  this 
class.  Certainly  in  the  society  of 
her  own  sex  she  seemed  to  col- 
lapse into  a  graceful  muteness- 
only  opening  her  pretty  lips  at  in- 
tervals, to  give  utterance  to  some 
remark  the  reverse  of  good-natured. 
Between  her  and  the  tall  Miss  Vera 
there  was  evidently  no  love  lost. 
The  latter  was  one  of  those  imperial 
kind  of  people,  who  never  conde- 
scend to  any  feeling  so  inferior  as 
spite,  but  who  repay  it  with  interest 
in  a  more  straightforward  manner. 
Her  good-natured  pretty  little  sister 
laughed  away  the  effects  of  Miss 
Vere's  uncompromising  retorts  to 
the  treacherous  purrings  of  Mrs. 
Singleton,  who  would  say  the  sharp- 
est things  with  the  most  innocent 
smile  on  her  lovely  childish  face. 
I  liked  the  Veres ;  but  there  was  a 
charming  Mrs.  Forbes  of  the  party, 
to  whom  I  felt  even  more  attached. 
She  was  a  bright,  joyous,  loveable- 
looking  woman,  with  a  piquancy  in 
her  manner  and  tone  of  voice,  and  a 
kind  frank  way  of  speaking,  wliich 
were  very  taking.  There  was  a 
slight  dash  of  independence  and 
decision  in  everything  she  said  and 
did,  accompanied  by  the  most  per- 
fect tact;  and  the  result  of  tbis 
happy  combination  was  the  power 
of  always  saying  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time — not  the  prompting 
of  diplomatic  motives,  but  a  welling 
up  from  the  productive  sources  of  a 
well-bred  nature  and  a  kind  heart 
We  soon  became  better  acquaint- 
ed; and  by  the  time  the  gen- 
tlemen came  in  from  thefr  wine  we 
were  rapidly  progressing  into  a  de- 
clared friendship.  She  told  me  the 
names  of  the  people  I  did  not  know. 
'  That  is  my  husband,  my  dear,'  she 
said,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  who  a 
very  tall,  elderly,  distinguished-look- 
ing man  was.  '  I  was  engaged  to  him, 
I  believe,  when  I  was  ten  years  old, 
and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  wait 
for  me  until  I  was  eighteen.  AVo 
have  been  married  ten  years ;  and  I 
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hsLYe  never  repented  that  step,  al- 
though there  is  a  difference  of  five- 
and-twenty  years  between  ns.  I 
should  not  have  done  as  the  wife  of 
a  young  man — I'm  too  fond  of 
haTmg  my  own  way.  That  man 
baking  to  General  Forbes  is  Sir 
Hugh  Straoey.  Ah!  he  is  a  nice 
fellow— and  I  can  tell  yon  he  passed 
some  Tery  complimentary  remarks 
on  a  certain  yonng  lady  sitting  op- 
posite to  ns  at  dinner.  By  the  way, 
he  BBid  he  knew  your  brother  very 
▼ell;— you  have  a  brother  in  the 
Guards,  haven't  you?  Sir  Hugh 
was  in  them,  in  the  Crimea,  but  he 
has  left  the  army  now.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  same  man  whom 
I  had  observed  talking  to  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton before  dinner,  came  up  to  us. 

'Now  I  know  you  are  talking 
scandal,  Mrs.  Forbes;  so  I  am  come 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  Perhaps  you 
vill  kindly  mtroduce  me  to  Miss 
Vavasour.' 

'I  was  justabusingyou,  Sir  Hugh,' 
letumed  Mrs.  Forbes,  laughing ;  '  so 
yon  must  make  your  complaints  to 
Miss  Vavasour,  and  try  to  redeem 
your  character.  Allow  me,  my  dear, 
to  introduce  Sir  Hugh  Stracey.' 
And  as  she  went  away  to  talk  to 
Bomeone  else.  Sir  Hugh  took  pos- 
session of  her  vacant  s^ 

'I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where. Miss  Vavasour,'  he  said, 
'troui  your  likeness  to  my  friend 
Jack.  Has  that  perfidious  fellow 
Dcrer  mentioned  my  name  to  you? 
—We  are  old  cronies.' 

'  Oh  yes,  often,'  I  replied.  And 
indeed  I  was  well  aware  that  this 
ame  Sir  Hugh  Stracey  had  helped 
Jack  out  of  one  or  two  scrapes, 
when,  had  it  not  been  for  this  friend 
in  need,  of  whom  poor  Jack  had 
»poken  in  warmest  terms  of  grati- 
tode,  more  serious  results  might 
have  ensued. 

'Jack  of  course  is  many  years  my 
jnnior;  but  that  didn't  prevent  our 
being  bst  friends.  I  have  not 
caught  sight  of  him  for  the  last  two 
years.* 

Sir  Hugh  Stracey  was  one  of 
those  people  who  have  an  easy, 
pleasant  way  of  talking,  which 
BQooths  away  all  the  usual  tiresome 
preliminaries  of  making  acquaint- 
ance; and  in  a  very  short  time- 


thanks  in  a  measure  to  Jack,  who 
had  been  our  starting-point— I 
found  myself  conversing  as  unre- 
strainedly as  if  I  had  known  him  for 
years.  He  seemed  to  know  all  about 
my  belongings:  even  Aunt  Tabitha 
was  an  old  ac({uaintanoe,  by  reputa- 
tion. That  wicked  Jack  must  have 
let  him  in  to  no  end  of  fEunily 
secrets! 

'  What  was  it  ^ou  and  Earr  were 
discussing  at  dmner.  Miss  Vava- 
sour?'asked  Sir  Hugh,  presently. 
'You  looked  quite  excited  about 
something,  and  Karr  appeared  more 
animated  than  usual;  which  is  all 
the  more  wonderful,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  rule  of  never  talking  to 
young  ladies—afraid  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve.' 

'  It  is  a  pity,  then,  that  he  thought 
fit  to  trangress  his  rule  to-night,'  I 
replied,  growing  hot  again  at  the 
recollection  of  the  dinner. 

'  Why  ?'  asked  Sir  Hugh. 

*  Because  the  experiment  was  an 
unsuccessful  one  Don't,  please, 
talk  about  Lord  Edward  Karr.  In 
the  first  place,  I  don't  like  him; 
and,  secondly,  as  I  really  scarcely 
know  him,  1  might  be  unfair.' 

'  You  are  very  just.  Miss  Vava- 
sour, at  any  rate ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  why  you  don't  like  him — 
do  tell  me.' 

'  I  think  he  is  very  cool,  and  very 
conceited.' 

'But  I  thought  all  women  rather 
liked  conceit  in  a  man  sometimes.* 

*  Do  they?  Well,  perhaps  I  have 
not  mixed  enough  in  the  world  to 
acquire  that  taste.' 

'  Earr  is,  they  say,  very  popular 
in  general.  At  all  evente  you  will 
allow  that  he  is  a  good-loolong  fel- 
low—and good  looks  carry  some 
weight,  don't  they  ?' 

'  Very  possibly ;  but  I  don't  ad- 
mire iMTd  Ed^iid's  good  looks— 
they  are  too  effeminate.' 

'  Poor  Kan  I  his  effeminacy  ends 
there.  I  must  say  that  in  common 
justice  to  him,  Miss  Vavasour,  there 
was  no  more  daring  rider  in  the 
charge  of  Balaklava  tiian  Karr * 

'Did  he  ride  at  Balaklava?'  I 
asked,  struck  by  an  involuntary  re- 
spect when  I  heard  this. 

'Ah!  I  see  you  confess  to  hero- 
worship  like  all  women,'  observed 
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Sir  TTuiih,  laiiiJiinjA.  'You  will  liko 
KaiT  lu-ttcr  alttr  tliat,  and  toi\ui>o 
him  his  cuiicfit.' 

'No/  1  all•^\Vl  rrd  r»'M)]iit«'^y.  'I 
hat*'  c'(»uc(  it;  h  it  1  do  ti  ink  lu  tttr 
of  liiia  ill  that  out*  t'<  spi  .t  \«)u  imn- 
tioii — for  1  ndniiru  ♦'oiiia-.--.'  and 
daring:  and  1  am  glad  to  tiiid  tliat 
I»r(l  Kdward  Karr  ran  do  soiui;- 
thiim  bctttr  tli;in ' 

'  Thau  what  ?  Do  p)  on  with 
what  you  wcro  pruini^  to  sjiy,*  said 
Sir  Hugh,  as  1  checked  myself, 
not  feeling  inclined  to  re])ejit  tho 
(M^nvcu-sation  whicli  liad  oflV  in  led  me. 
'  You  wtm't  tell  me— ah !  I  shall  tiud 
it  out  then.  Karr  must  liave  done 
somtttliing  very  tlagrant,  for  I  am 
certain  yon  are  a  very  iiidulgt^nt 
persrui,  Miss  Va\as(mr.' 

*  Not  when  1  am  oiTende<l/  I  re- 
plied, laughing : '  so  I  waru  you  not 
to  try.' 

*  I  want  you  to  come  and  play  a 
round  game,'  said  the  pleading  voice 
of  Mrs.  Singleton,  as  she  glided  up 
to  JSir  Hugh.  *  Come  and  hank  with 
me.' 

'  Not  for  worlds,  Mrs.  Singleton. 
I  liato  all  round  games;  and  not 
even  tlie  alluring  prospect  of  bank- 
ing with  you  can  tempt  me;  al- 
though I  feel  sure  it  would  lead  mo 
on  to  fortune.  You  must  not  ask 
^liss  Vavasour — she  never  plays 
cai'ds  on  prin('ij)le,  and  ]iat(3.s  them 
as  much  as  1  do.' 

The  same  smile  which  had  before 
offended  mo  crossed  ^lv».  Singleton's 
face.  *I  am  rejoiced  to  fmd  that 
your  tastes  agree  so  well,'  she  re- 
torted, as  she  moved  away. 

I  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
and  a8  I  went  to  my  room,  I  thought 
how  glad  Jack  would  be  to  hear  that 
I  had  met  his  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Stracey. 

It  was  a  bright  November  morn- 
ing. The  light  mists  were  rolling 
away  under  the  influence  of  the 
brilliant  sunshine;  and  when  I 
opened  my  window  the  sweet  air 
came  into  the  room  sharpened  by 
the  slight  white  frost,  which  still 
lingered  on  the  broad  surface  of  the 
park.  I  have  often  heard  Jack  say 
that  such  a  morning,  with  anticipa- 
tion of  'good  scent/  a  flrst-rate 
horse,  and '  a  crack  pack  of  hounds/ 


Were  sulVicient  to  make  a  man  wish 
that  'this  world  Would  last  for 
e\(,r.'  Now  all  tluse  advantages 
wen'miiM':  but  nn  undercurrent  of 
Very  iiiixed  1«  «liL^^s  del»{a're«l  me 
from  aiJpreeiatingtht-m  as  keenly  :is 
Jack  wouiii  have  done. 

Not  many  of  the  party  were  as- 
B<Mul (led  N\  lien  I  enUred  the  brcak- 
f{ist-room.  Ijord  Coi)pleston  made 
me  take  my  old  place  by  him. 

'  They  meet  at  Harleigh  Brake, 
Nelly,'  lie  said.  '  Skylark's  in  prime 
condition.  What  irouO/  Aunt  Tal<i- 
tha  siiy  ?  Shan't  I  catch  it  when  I 
come  to  y(m  next  week  ?'  and  \ho 
jolly  old  man  ruhlx-d  his  hands  in 
mischievous  delight,  at  the  prosix  ct 
of  '  getting  a  rise,'  as  he  called  it, 
out  of  Aunt  Tabitha. 

Sundry  gentlemen  in  red  coat^, 
from  the  neighbouring  country- 
houses,  droi)i)ed  in  ero  break  liist 
was  over,  on  their  way  to  C4.)ver. 
The  Miss  Veres,  and  many  of  the 
ladies  of  the  party,  were  going  to  sev; 
as  much  fun  as  possible  from  the 
carriages,  Mrs.  Singleton  and  mysdf 
bcung  the  only  two  who  were  going 
to  ride. 

'  And  so  you  are  going  to  ride  to 
the  meet?'  observed  my  little  tor- 
mentor, who  sat  opposite  to  me.  I 
looked  steadily  at  her. 

*  Not  only  to  the  meet,  I  ho|v^ 
Mi's.  Singleton.* 

Lord  ('opplestone  smiled  with  a 
sly  signilicance. 

'  Why,  to  1)0  sure,  if  Nelly  was 
only  going  to  the  meet,  there  wouKl 
be  no  use  in  her  riding  Skylark.' 

'  Skylark  1'  echoed  Mrs.  Singleton. 
'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Miss  Vava- 
sour, that  you  are  venturesome 
enough  to  ride  that  hunter?  1  hoi>e 
you  have  insured  your  life.' 

'  No,  I  have  not.  I  am  not  ner- 
vous—are you  ?' 

^Irs.  Singleton  coloured  angrily 
at  the  question, 

'Certainly  not.  In  my  case  it 
would  be  different;  but  I  should 
think  that  it  required  an  exi>eri- 
enced  hand  for  the  attempt  you  ju-e 
rash  enough  to  imdertake.' 

Her  manner  was  coolly  irritating ; 
but  I  thought  it  better  to  drop  the 
subject  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  there  was  in  reality  a 
great  amount  of  reason  in  what  she 
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fiaid;  and  I  oonld  only  hope  that 
the  results  would  not  oonoborata 
her  words. 

By  ten  o'clock  we  were  all  ready 
to  start  Mis,  Singleton  was 
mounted  when  I  came  down  to  the 
entrance.  I  ran  my  eyes  jealously 
OTer  the  brown  mare  she  rode — 
perfect  in  all  her  proportions,  but 
not  more  perfect  than  the  firm  scat 
and  graceful  figure  of  her  miistress. 
Lord  Edward  Karr  was  lazily  draw- 
ing on  his  gloves,  whilst  his  groom 
vas  leading  up  and  down  a  hand- 
Gome  bay  horse  with  white  stock- 
ings. Mr.  Thomhill,  I  must  allow, 
looked  more  at  home  on  a  well-bred 
groy  mare  than  ho  did  in  a  draw- 
ing-room. I  looked  anxiously  for 
Sl^'lark.  There  he  was — I  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  him.  He 
was  a  very  powerful  thoroughbred 
chesnnt.  I  don't  pretend  to  being 
eqnal  to  the  task  of  giving  a  faiihr 
fal  description  of  his  rare  propor- 
tions, showing  no  end  of  sinew,  for 
the  benefit  of  abler  judges  than  my- 
Gelf.  I  might  do  Skylark  a  grievous 
injostioe  by  attempting  to  pourtray 
all  those  qualities  which  combined 
to  make  hun  the  magnificent<look- 
jng  animal  he  was.  Hi«  small  ears 
pointing  daggerwise,  and  his  fidgetly 
movements  under  the  groom's  re- 
Btnining  hands  gave  strong  signs 
of  an  impatience  to  be  off.  '  Good- 
ness!' I  thought,  'I  only  hope  I 
may  manage  to  keep  on.'  Sir  Hugh 
Straoey  was  on  a  very  fine  dark 
chesnnt;  but  when  I  came  down 
the  steps  he  dismounted,  and  gave 
ins  horse  to  a  groom. 

'Allow  me  to  mount  yon.  Miss 
VaTasour,'  he  said.  '  He's  a  splendid- 
looking  fellow  you  are  going  to 
rida' 

He  did  not  make  any  doubting  or 
imcomplimentary  addition,  after  the 
fiishion  of  Lord  Edward  Karr ;  but 
yet  I  saw  a  look  of  anxiety  in  his 
iice. 

'  Have  you  bespoke  a  shutter,  or 
■wnething  of  the  kmd,  to  be  conveyed 
home  on,  Miss  Vavasour  ?'  drawled 
Lord  Edirard. 

'  No,  I  have  not ;  but  if  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  your  requir- 
ing one  yourself,  I  am  sure  that  Lady 
Coppleston  will  see  that  one  is  sent.' 

'  There,  Karr,  that's  one  for  you. 


and  you  richly  deserve  it,'  said  Sir 
Hugh,  laughing. 

The  flapping  of  my  habit,  as  I 
sprung  into  the  saddle,  rather  upset 
Skylark,  who  resented  the  affront  by 
rearing  up  into  the  air.  I  patted 
him  gently  and  coaxed  him.  The 
groom,  who  wus  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  came  round  on  tho  other 
side,  and  lowering  his  voice,  said, 
'Never  mind.  Miss,  don't  you  be 
afeared  on  him,  he'll  carry  you  like 
a  bird.  He's  got  no  vice,  not  him ; 
only  a  little  skittish.  You  give  him 
his  'ead,  and  mind  you,'  he  added 
emphatically, '  keep  your  hands  low, 
and  wliatever  'ee  do,  don't  go  for  to 
check 'im  at  his  fences.  Keep  him 
well  together  and  he'll  take  you 
over  I'll  warrant' 

I  promised  to  obey  these  instruc- 
tions, and  we  rode  off,  Harleigh 
Brake  was  about  three  miles  from 
Burton.  It  was  a  flEkvourite  fixture  of 
Mr.  Treheme's,  as  it  was  sufficiently 
central  to  draw  the  best  men  of  two 
other  packs ;  and  there  is  always  a 
fox  to  be  found  in  Harleigh  Brake. 

It  was  the  first  meet  of  the  season, 
and  a  very  full  one.  Many  carriages, 
filled  with  bright,  pretty  &ces,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  grass  by  the  covert 
side.  Groups  of  men  in  red  coats 
were  scattered  over  the  big  pasture 
— some  talking  eagerly  together,  ear- 
nest in  specidation  concerning  the 
coming  run,  whilst  others  were 
scanning  either  the  merits  of  their 
own  boots  and  tops  or  those  of  their 
neighbours.  The  sweet  fresh  smell 
of  the  grass,  wet  with  morning  dew ; 
the  gay  scene,  with  its  background 
of  blue  hills  and  moor ;  the  happy 
faces  around  me,  all  wrought  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  me ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  restive  signs  of 
impatience  evinced  by  Skylark,  I 
gave  myself  up  the  the  sensational 
ei^oyment  of  the  moment  To  be 
perfectiy  frank,  I  should  perhaps 
add  that  certain  complimentary  ob- 
servations which  caught  my  ear, 
tended  to  iiicrease  this  satis&ctory 
phase  of  feeling. 

'  I  say,  Jorvoiso,  who's  that  girl  on 
that  splendid  chesnnt  ?'  I  overheard 
one  man  ask  his  neighbour.  'She 
has  a  superb  seat  and  is  stunningly 
good-looking  into  the  bargain.' 

'  Don't  know,'  responded  the  wiry- 
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looking  individual  ho  addressed; 
'  some  one  come  with  the  Coi)plost(>iio 
party.' 

1  al'^o  was  fortunate  onmigh  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  one  of  a  group  of 
runners. 

*  By  Gosh,  Bill !  there's  a  spicy 
turn  out!  That  ere  one  on  the 
cliesnut  horse,  my  eyes !  I  wouldn't 
mind  Ixiing  spliced  if  1  got  her  for 
my  missus.* 

Sir  Ilu^h  Stracey  also  overheard 
the  remark,  and  laughwl  heartily, 

'  There,  iMiss  Vava.sour  !  now  that 
is  what  1  call  a  frt-nuine  compliment. 
Perhaps/  he  atlded  in  a  lower  tone, 
'  he  is  not  singular  in  liis  opinion.* 

Of  course,  1  knew  that  few  men 
would  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
making  pretty  sixjeches  of  the  kind, 
which  of  course  mean  nothing.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  blush,  I  know,  but 
still  I  am  afraid  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  do  so,  and  no  doubt  Sir  Hugh  was 
setting  me  down  as  a  credulous 
goose,  for  when  I  looked  up  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  my  face. 

Presently,  cries  of  'Here  they 
come/  from  various  quarters,  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  the  hounds. 
They  were  a  splendid-looking  pack, 
I  thought.  How  beautiful  they 
looked,  with  the  bloom  on  their 
various- coloured  skins,  and  their 
quick  earnest  movements!  The 
huntsman— a  very  detennined,  ac- 
tive-looking man — certainly  cast  sus- 
picious glances  at  me  as  he  parsed 
close  by.  It  was  a  natural  antagon- 
ism, doubtless — unpleasant  visions 
of  heading  the  fox,  getting  in  the 
way,  or  any  of  those  feats  for  which 
women  are  famed  in  the  hunting 
field,  crossed  his  anxious  mind.  Al- 
most immediately  in  the  rear  ap- 
peared the  master  himself.  I  can- 
not do  justice  to  that  prince  of  gen- 
tlemen sportsmen,  Mr.  Treheme,  by 
attempting  to  describe  him — his  fine 
athletic  figure,  the  good-natured, 
firank  expression  of  his  handsome 
face,  his  courteous  manner,  and  last 
but  not  least,  his  perfect  seat,  all 
went  to  make  him  what  he  was — 
tlie  heau'ideal  of  a  master  of  fox- 
hounds. Lord  Coppleston  and  my 
father  arrived  a  few  minutes  later. 
'How  well  the  dear  old  governor 
looks/  I  thought  with  a  thrill  of  in- 
tense pride.      Ho  was  riding  his 


favourite  hunter,  Touchstone.  I  quite 
agrtH^  with  old  Isaac,  who  once  said, 
'  They  make  a  splendid  pictiu'e,  them 
two  —  they  da— the  squire  and 
Touchstone.'  Presently,  my  father 
rode  up  to  me  with  Mr.  Treherne. 

*  This  is  the  little  Nelly  you  were 
asking  after,  Treherne.  Three  years 
make  a  difference,  don't  they?' 

Mr.  Treherne  shook  hands  with 
me.  '  Forgive  me,  Miss  Vavasour, 
he  said,  with  his  frank,  pleasant 
smile.  '1  have  not  forgotten  my 
pleasant  visit  at  Compton  Lacy,  hut 
I  confess  I  should  hai'dly  have  re- 
cognised tlie  young  lady  who  did  me 
the  honour  to  conduct  me  under  the 
miseltoe.'  He  referred  to  an  event 
of  sonio  few  years  back,  when  at  a 
juvenile  ball,  given  in  honour  of  my 
birthday,  Mr.  Treherne  had  been  my 
partner  in  a  country  dance,  and  had 
duly  paid  the  forfeit  of  passing  under 
the  miseltoe. 

'  Skylark  ought  to  be  proud  of  hus 
burden.  Miss  Vavasour.  I  question 
if  he  has  ever  carried  a  lady  before,' 
said  Mr.  Treherne.  Which  an- 
nouncement did  not  reassure  me  at 
the  moment.  When  he  had  moved 
ofT,  my  father  said,  in  a  slightly 
anxious  tone,  '  If  you  find  that  you 
cannot  hold  him,  turn  back,  Nelly.' 

'  Yes,  papa.' 

'Now  you  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  don't  mean  to  turn  back/ 
said  Sir  Hugh  Stracey,  in  a  low  tone. 
'  One  word  of  advice — Mrs.  Single- 
ton is  a  safe  lead.  She  knows  this 
country.    Follow  her.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  answered;  but  in- 
wardly I  resolved  that  I  would  not 
follow  her.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
hounds  were  put  into  the  gorse; 
many  of  the  scarlet  coats  began  to 
move  out  of  the  field  into  the  lane ; 
Mr.  Thornhiil,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
his  usual  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
rushed  forward  at  this  juncture  to 
open  a  hand  gate  for  my  passage 
through.  Unfortunately  his  attempts 
were  abortive,  and  his  failure  called 
down  some  remarks-^frank  rather 
than  complimentary — from  the  peo- 
ple behind,  who  were  exasperated  by 
the  stoppage,  each  individual  being 
anxious  to  get  on,  ready  for  a  start,  i 

'  Whatapreciousmuff!'  ejaculated 
one,  with  a  groan. 

'  Got  toes  on  his  hands  iofitead  of 
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fingers/  grombled,  wtto  voce,  a  burly 
youog  fiurmer. 

'  Whj,  bless  my  stars!  if  he  aint 
pnshing  the  latch  down  instead  of 
up/  cried  an  irritable  old  party,  in  a 
green  coat  and  worsted  gloves. 

'Let  me  do  it,  Mr.  Thomhill;  I 
think  I  can  see  how  it  is  to  be  done/ 
I  said,  pitying  the  poor  man's 
embarrassing  position,  and  forcing 
Skylark  closer  to  the  gate.  I  sno- 
oeeded  in  raising  the  latch  with  the 
gold  crook  of  my  riding  whip. 

'Thankee  kindly,  marm/  said  the 
owner  of  the  worsted  gloyes,  as  he 
jostled  throngh. 

'A  set  of  surly  brutes,  those  fel- 
k>WB !'  remarked  Mr.  Thornhill,  much 
relieved  by  this  timely  assistance; 
'bnt  all's  fiur  in  a  hunting  field. 
Hiss  Yavasour.' 

My  attention  was  now  given  to 
Skylark,  who  was  eager  to  be  off; 
tetoing  at  the  reins  and  showing 
strong  symptoms  of  a  vicious  inten- 
tion of  iDclong  at  every  impediment 
in  his  way.  Mrs.  Singleton  kept 
her  eye  fixed  on  my  movements, 
letting  fall  now  and  then  one  or 
two  remarks  prophetic  of  coming 
eTil,  which  happily  had  the  effect 
of  bracing  inst^  of  shaking  my 
nerves.  Yery  soon  a  loud,  sonorous 
'holloa'  rang  through  the  air.  In 
mother  minute  the  hounds  came 
pouring  like  a  cataract,  over  a  fence 
dose  before  ns.  'There  he  is! 
There  he  is!'  shouted  a  hundred 
voioes  at  once,  alluding  to  the  fox, 
irtiich  I  oould  not  see.  The  next 
moment  we  were  off  The  hounds 
were  streaming  through  a  wide 
meadow,  running  in  full  cry ;  and 
tt)w  came  the  tug  of  war.  Sir 
Hugh  Straoey  was  riding  in  front 
<tf  me.  Mrs.  Singleton  and  Lord 
Sdward  Earr  wero  on  a  line  with 
m&  We  took  the  first  two  fences 
shnost  side  by  side.  Mrs.  Singleton 
ndd  splendidly,  never  swerving  in 
her  saddle;  and  I  felt  that  in  the 
Uj  mai8,  notwithstanding  her  in- 
ferior size,  Skylark  had  no  mean 
liTaL  Before  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  third  enclosure  matters 
took  a  diffdrent  complexion.  There 
Were  some  weak  places  in  the  line 
of  stiff  hedges.  Mrs.  Singleton, 
^th  a  practised  eye,  made  for  the 
it^nst,  but  th^  were  all  out  of  the 


straight  line.  No  one  seemed  mad 
enough  to  face  the  wall  of  black, 
heavy,  thickset  thorn  right  ahead 
of  ns.  With  a  tremendously  wide 
ditch  on  this  side,  and  goodness 
knows  what  uncertainty  on  the 
other,  my  heart  recoiled  at  the  bare 
idea,  and  I  pulled  Skylark  violently 
to  the  left,  intending  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  others ;  but  I  might 
as  well  have  attempted  to  turn  a 
stone  wall.  '  Might  is  right'  Sky- 
lark's blood  was  up,  and  he  was 
going  straight  at  that  awful  place, 
disdaining  to  swerve  a  yard  out  of 
his  line.  For  one  moment  my  heart 
stood  still ;  every  stride  brought  us 
nearer,  and  the  chances  were  a 
thousand  to  one  against  me.  Shouts 
from  behind  fell  on  my  ear,  and 
some  one  cried  out  (I  think  the  voice 
was  Sir  Hugh  Stracey's)  '  For  God's 
sake  don't  try  that.  Miss  Vavasour !' 
They  thought  of  course  I  was  doing 
it  from  inclination ;  and  at  one  mo- 
ment I  longed  to  scream  wildly  for 
help.  Thank  goodness,  I  didn't 
disgrace  myself  by  this  futile  ex- 
position of  my  thorough  helpless- 
ness. I  oould  only  hope  that  my 
probable  &11  would  not  kill  me. 
I  oould  see  the  wide  ditch  on  this 
side,  and  I  could  imagine  the  fear- 
ful drop  on  the  other,  supposing 
that  I  cleared  the  tremendous  nedge. 
My  wits  wero  perhaps  sharpened 
by  the  nrgency  of  the  moment 
My  greatest  chance  now  lay  in  send- 
ing Skylark  at  it  as  &st  as  he  oould 
go.  Catching  &8t  hold  of  his  head, 
I  administered  a  sharp  tap  with 
my  whip,  though,  indeed,  there  was 
but  little  need  to  quicken  his  pace 
as  he  neared  the  difficulty.  With  a 
tremendous  rush  he  charged  the 
place.  I  closed  my  eyes.  A  fearful 
sound — orash--another  still  greater 
plunge  downwards.  It  was  nearly 
all  np  with  me ;  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  did  not  clutch  at  the 
pommel;  I  hope  not;  but  I  did 
not  fisill ;  and  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
know  where  I  was  before  that  glo- 
rious Skylark  had  settled  into  his 
stride,  and  I  had  recovered  my  ba- 
lance. Another  shout  from  behind, 
this  time  of  applause.  '  Splendidly 
done !'  cried  a  voice.  I  looked  b&- 
hind— two  horsemen  were  following 
me— Sir  Hugh  Stracey  and  Lord 
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Edward  Karr.  The  hunfsnnn  was 
aloiip:si«lo  of  me.  '  Only  don't \^o 
head  the  hounds,  that's  n  ik^ir,'  hu 
said,  as  we  rode  side  by  side.  TIkto 
was  no  rancour  in  his  voice,  and  ho 
actually  smil(4  benignly  on  me.  I 
did  not  see  Mrs.  Singleton :  aha  must 
have  lost  ground  at  the  last  fence — 
which  I  afterwards  heard  tlie  bay 
mare  had  shamefully  refused.  The 
Bext  fence  was  close  to  us,  when 
Lord  Edward  Karr  passed  me  like 
a  flash  of  lightning.  I  saw  his 
horse  rise.  Then  I  heard  a  crash. 
Before  I  could  collect  my  thoughts, 
Skylark  had  cleared  the  fence,  and 
I  had  ridden  over  Lord  Edward 
Karr  and  his  horse,  who  were  rolling 
in  the  deep  ditch.  A  scream  of 
horror  burst  from  me.  Had  I 
touched  him  ?  But  to  my  iutonse 
relief  I  saw  him  scrambling  up.  At 
any  rate  I  had  not  injured  him  seri- 
ously. By  this  time  I  was  close  to 
the  hounds,  who  were  saihng  over 
the  wide  pastures.  Skylark  was 
enjoying  the  lead  all  to  himself. 
My  courage  rose  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  pac<3,  and  with  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  I  had  as  yet  escaped. 
For  the  space  of  three  more  enclo- 
sures I  rode  alone,  taking  the  fences 
as  they  came  in  my  way,  with 
first-class  riders  behind  me,  and 
suificiently  close  to  testify  after- 
wards that  I  never  once  shirked. 
The  fact  (unknown  to  them,  happily) 
was,  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
as  straight  as  a  line.  What  they 
took  for  daring  was  an  act  of  simple 
necessity,  from  which  there  was  no 
escape  on  my  part.  In  the  first 
place,  I  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  enable  me  to  '  ride  to  points/ 
as  that  more  skilful  and  first-rate 
performer,  Mrs.  Singleton,  could  do ; 
and,  secondly,  had  I,  indeed,  been 
gifted  with  that  necessary  lore, 
the  possession  of  it  would  have 
been  unavailable  in  the  present 
case,  as  I  had  not  the  strength  or 
power  to  control  Skylark's  move- 
ments, who  had  chosen  to  go  his 
own  way,  setting  at  nought  my 
only  feeble  effort  to  turn  bim  from 
his  course.  At  the  last  fence  I  had 
a  near  chance  of  a  fall — a  stiff  bull- 
finch. Crack  agam  went  Skylark, 
breaking  through  it  from  sheer 
Telocity,   but    striking   his   knees 


aL'iinst  a  strong  wooden  rail  beyond. 
He  nianaiX("d  to  get  over  that  some- 
how; and  just  as  I  ha^i  given  my- 
self up  for  lost,  he  recovend 
himself  by  anotlier  plunge,  and  we 
were  flying  away  again  all  ri^^^'it. 
'  Well  done,  Nelly  T  cried  my  fii- 
ther's  voice  close  to  me.  I  own  to 
a  sensation  of  relief  as  the  ojv.n 
moor  came  in  view  before  us.  !My 
worst  difficulties  were  over.  In 
another  fifteen  minutes  I  had  the 
honour  and  glory  of  being  one  oi' 
the  successfiil  few  up  at  the  finish, 
in  time  to  see  the  poor  fox  quite 
dead,  held  high  above  the  hunts- 
man's head,  with  the  hounds  hang- 
ing round  him,  in  expectation  of 
their  reward,  after  a  run  of  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes,  not  to  be  surpassed, 
for  pace  and  straightness,  over  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  It  was  an 
hour  of  triumph  worth  all  the  risks 
I  had  encountered.  After  the  first 
excitement  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  fox  had  subsided,  the  general 
attention  turned  on  me,  and  I  found 
myself  the  heroine  of  the  moment 
Mr.  Treheme  came  up  to  me  with 
the  brush  in  his  hand — his  handsome 
old  face  sparkling  with  excitement 
and  pleasure. 

*  Miss  Vavasour,'  ho  said,  '  will 
you  keep  this  brush  in  memorial  of 
a  day  in  your  life  which  you  miust 
be  proud  of  ?  In  all  my  experience 
I  have  never  before  seen  a  lady  ride 
as  you  have  ridden  to-day.  In  fact, 
I  don't  know  many  men  who  would 
have  faced  so  unhesitatingly  the  fences 
you  dared  so  gallantly.  I  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  last 
time  you  will  honour  our  field  by 
your  presence.' 

Of  course  I  felt  intensely  pleased ; 
and  not  less  so  by  the  speech  of  the 
old  huntsman,  who  looked  at  me  m 
silent  approbation  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  said — 

'  Well,  I'm  blest  if  ever  I  see  a 
leddy  ride  like  that  nn  before.' 

Sir  Hugh  Stracey  came  t^)  and  said, 
'Miss  Vavasour,  you  must  forgive 
me  for  my  presumption  in  advising 
you  to  follow  any  one's  lead.  How 
little  did  I  know  that  you  were 
going  to  lead  us  all.' 

If  Skylark  could  have  spoken, 
perhaps  he  would  have  said, '  Don't 
waste  those  praises  on  the  incapable 
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creatoro  on  my  back,  but  give]  ho- 
nour where  honour  is  due.'  He  could 
not  speak,  however;  and  had  he 
been  able  to  have  done  so,  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  too  generous  an 
ally  to  have  betrayed  me.  To  my 
snrpiise  Mr.  Thornhill  was  up  at 
tiie  last  How  he  got  there  I  could 
not  tell,  for  I  had  not  seen  him  in 
the  run;  but  Sir  Hugh  Stracey  ex- 
plained the  matter. 

'Thornhill  is  a  thorough  sports- 
man; he  knows  the  country  well, 
and  he  rides  to  points.  He  knows 
that  his  grey  has  no  love  for  the 
large  fences,  so  he  wisely  takes  care 
to  spare  him.  I  can't  understand 
myself  how  he  came  up  tcxlay,  how- 
erer,  for  the  racing  paco  at  which 
the  hounds  kept  on,  and  the  straight 
nmning  of  the  fox,  would  have 
beatoi  off  any  but  those  who  got  a 
good  start  at  first,  and  could  stick 
to  them  through  thick  and  thin,  as 
you  did,  Miss  Vavasour.' 

Mr.  Thornhill  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  compliments. 

'You've  done  the  little  widow,  at 
any  rate.  Miss  Vavasour,'  he  said  ; 
'and  my  opinion  is  she  won't  like 
yoa  any  the  better  for  it.  I  found  her 
in  difficulties  at  a  brook,  and  when  I 
offered  to  help  her  she  snubbed  me 
on  the  spot ;  so  I  left  my  lady,  and 
I  believe  she's  gone  home  in  a  tower- 
ing passion.  She  can't  stand  being 
distanced  in  anything,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'You  mustn't  tell  tales  out  of 
school,  Thornhill,'  observed  Sir 
Hugh  Stracey,  with  a  laugh. 

On  our  way  home  we  met  Lord 
Edward  Karr  with  Lord  Copple- 
stone.  The  latter  had  come  to  grief, 
tt  his  horse  had  cast  a  shoe  in  the 
nn.  But  he  was  always  jolly  and 
good-tempered  under  every  circum- 
stance, and  his  delight  in  my 
prowess  &r  exceeded  any  disoom- 
litnre  on  his  own  account 

*  Nelly,  my  dear,  I'm  proud  of 
you!  Why,  I  don't  believe  Jack 
voald  have  taken  that  nasty  place. 
Tve  a  good  mind  to  make  you  a 
present  of  Skylark,  only  Aunt  Ta- 
bitha  would  scratch  my  eyes  out 
ukI  say  I  was  snaring  you  to  de- 
struction.' 

Lord  Edward's  bridle  hand  and 
the  head  of  his  horse  were  plastered 
over  with  mud,  the  result  of  that 


unlucky  fidl  which  had  lost  him  the 
lead  and  the  run.  In  justice  to  his 
lordship  I  must  own  that  his  stolid 
equanimity  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
turbed. 

'  You  have  gone  splendidly.  Miss 
Vavasour,'  he  said,  languidly.  'I 
withdraw  all  my  insinuations  which 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  offend 
you  yesterday.' 

'I  think  you  may,'  I  returned, 
laughing,  *  especially  when  you  ran 
a  near  chance  of  requiring  that 
shutter  you  so  kindly  offered  me 
this  morning.' 

'Oh,  ah!  very  good.  You  nearly 
broke  my  head  in  a  savage  manner. 
That  comes  of  riding  jealously  against 
a  man,  as  you  did.' 

'  She  didn't  ride  against  you,  she 
rode  over  you,*  observed  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill, with  a  laugh  at  his  own  wit 

Lord  Edward  looked  at  him  in 
supreme  disdain. 

'He  came  an  awful  cropper  at 
that  place,  now  didn't  her  ob- 
served Mr.  Thornhill  in  an  under- 
tone to  me. 

We  had  a  very  long  ride  of  some 
fifteen  miles  home.  Two  or  three 
of  the  horses  were  rather  beat,  but 
Skylark  was  game  to  the  last,  and 
appeared,  indeed,  rather  imwilling 
to  suit  his  pace  to  the  quiet  jog-trot 
of  his  companions. 

'  You  must  be  rather  tired,  IVIiss 
Vavasour,'  said  Sir  Hugh  Stracey,  as 
he  assisted  me  to  dismoimt  '  With 
the  fatigues  of  a  ball  before  you,  I 
should  strongly  recommend  a  cup 
of  tea,  a  novel,  and  a  long  rest' 

'  The  first  and  last  part  of  your 
advice  I  shall  certainly  adopt,  but 
I  don't  care  about  the  novel,  to-day, 
at  least' 

'Ahl  it  is  well  you  put  in  that 
amendment  Never  tell  me  you  don't 
care  about  novels ;  I  should  give  you 
up  as  worse  than  Die  Vernon.' 

'  Perhaps  he  also  thinks  me  mas- 
culine because  I  am  fond  of  hunt- 
ing,' was  the  thought  that  flashed 
across  me.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
satisfying  my  curiosity  on  this  point, 
although  I  hated  myself  the  next 
moment  for  asking  the  question. 

'  You  think  I  ought  not  to  ride — 
to  hunt,  I  mean  ?' 

'  No,  indeed,  I  think  nothing  of 
the  kind,'  he  answered,  more  eagerly 
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than  the  o'^casion  "waiTantcil,  I 
thc)iip:ht.  '  As  a  rule,  jvcrliaps,  a 
hiintiiig-fit'lil  is  not  the  place  for 
woiiion.  The  risks  are  too  ^reat, 
and  1  confuss  I  am  not  an  admirtT 
of  the  disciples  of  Die  Vernon  in 
general.  But  there  are  some  people 
who  have  the  happy  power  of  doing 
everything  well ;  and  what  you 
would  object  to  in  another  i)erson 
you  only  admire  in  them.* 

I  met  Lady  Copplestone  in  the 
hall,  as  I  passed  through  it  on  my 
way  up-stairs. 

*You  naughty  child!'  she  ex- 
claimed; '1  have  passed  such  a 
morning  on  your  account.  How 
wrong  of  Lord  Copplestone  to  put 
you  on  that  nasty  horse/ 

*0h,  Lady  Copplestone!  don't, 
please,  say  a  word  against  Skylark. 
You  cannot  think  how  beautifully 
he  carried  me.' 

*  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  and  pray  what 
would  Lord  Copplestone  have  said 
for  himself  if  you  had  broken  vour 
neck?' 

'  That  better  people  had  met  with 
the  same  fate,  dear  Lady  Copple- 
stone,' I  answered,  laughing. 

'  You  are  a  very  naughty  child,' 
she  repeated ;  '  and  now  1  must  in- 
sist on  your  not  coming  down  before 
dinner,  or  I  shall  not  let  you  go  to 
the  ball  to-night' 

Lady  Copplestone  followed  me  to 
my  room,  where  Margaret  was 
awaiting  me  with  a  tempting  little 
tea-service  laid  out,  and  anxiety 
depicted  on  her  honesf  little  face. 

'  Oh,  miss  1'  she  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me,  'thank  the 
Lord  you've  come  back  safe  and 
sound !    That  old  fool  of  a  Isaac ! 

If  I  don't  pay  him  out  for  this 

Oh!  my  lady,  I  beg  pardon,  I 
didn't  see  your  ladyship;  but  I've 
been  in  such  a  fright,  thinking  that 

Eerhaps  Miss  Vavasour  might  be 
rought  home  dead,  my  lady,  all 
along  of  that  big  brute  of  a  horse 
I  saw  her  ride  away  on  this  morn- 
ing.' 

*  You  are  quite  right,  Margaret,' 
observed  Lady  Copplestone ;  '  but  I 
don't  think  Isaac  was  the  most  to 
blame  in  the  matter.  Now  I  leave 
Miss  Vavasour  under  your  charge. 
Nelly,  darling,  we  don't  dine  before 
eight  o'clock  to-night ;  so  you  will 


o>)1i^o  me  by  taking  a  long  rest 
be  to  re  dressing.' 

Dear,  kind  Lady  Copplestone,  this 
was  all  the  scolding  I  received  from 
her.  Aunt  Tabitha  would  not  let 
mo  off  so  easily  when  the  news 
reached  her  ears. 

If  men  enjoy  their  cigar  as  much 
as  we  women  do  that  unrivalled  cup 
of  tea  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
grudge  them  the  indulgence  of  that 
luxury. 

In  a  very  cosy  arm-chair  drawn 
close  to  a  brightly-blazing  fire, 
with  my  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
lastly,  but  not  least,  attired  in  a  very 
becoming  peignoir,  trimmed  with 
rose  colour,  I  drank  my  hot  tea,  and 
thought  what  a  pleasant  world  I 
lived  in.  Gradually  my  reflections 
became  more  vague  and  imdefined, 
and  I  dropped  into  a  comfortable 
slumber,  which  lasted  until  Margaret 
reappeared  with  the  announcement 
that  it  was  time  to  dress. 

'  It's  almost  a  pity  you've  got  to 
put  on  your  ball-dress  before  din- 
ner,' she  remarked,  anxiously.  *  I  do 
hope  you  won't  tumble  it,  miss.' 

*  Oh  Margaret,  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing on  the  contrary;  having  to  dress 
twice  would  be  a  bore  to-night.' 

*  Well,  miss,  you  don't  look  tired, 
that's  one  comfort,'  said  Margaret 
when  I  was  dressed,  standing  at  a 
little  distance  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  to  greater  advantage  the 
clouds  of  white  tulle,  forming  my 
pretty  ball-dress.  '  And,  to  be  sure, 
those  white  azaleas  do  look  beautiful 
in  your  hair,  miss,  and  on  your 
dress;  they're  as  natural  as  life! 
What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that  IVIrs. 
Tabitha  should  have  given  you  that 
lovely  pearl  necklace  with  the  dia- 
mond clasp !  When  the  old  lady  is 
in  the  mind  to  do  something,  she 
does  it  handsomely — thaf  s  a  certain 
thing.  The  pearls  suit  your  com- 
plexion, miss.' 

'  Don't  make  me  vain,  IVIargaret,' 
I  said,  laughing ;  but  secretly  I  in- 
dulged in  a  hope  that  some  one  else 
would  think  my  droBS  becoming. 

In  the  drawing-room  I  was  re- 
ceived with  honours.  The  Veres, 
who  were  good-natured  girls,  told 
me  that  every  one  had  lieen  talking 
of  my  riding. 
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'Your  friend  Mr.  Thomhill  is 
almost  beside  Imnself  with  adodra- 
ton/  said  Grace,  the  youngest. 

'Sir  Hngh  Stracey  says  you  are 
the  most  graoefol  lider  he  has  ever 
seen/  remarked  Lanra  Vere.  What 
ft  nice  kind  girl  she  is,  I  thought. 

'I  had  no  idea  you  were  so 
Amazonian  in  your  tastes,  Miss 
Yavasonr,' observed  Mr&  Singleton, 
with  a  tone  of  ill-conoealed  spite  in 
her  Toiee.  Notwithstanding  which, 
I  oonid  not  bat  admire  her  as  she 
stood  there  leaning  with  her  roxind 
white  shoulders  against  the  marble 

eir  of  the  mantelpiece  in  a  care- 
,  graoefol  attitude.  The  coronet 
of  dark  green  ivy-leaves,  glittering 
with  diamond  stars,  in  her  golden 
hair,  made  her  look  like  some 
exquisite  &iry  queen.  Surely  lovely 
women  need  not  be  spiteful, 
al&ongh  the  fidling  may  be  less 
unpardonable  in  those  excluded 
&om  the  sisterhood  of  beauty. 

'Certainly  you  were  fortunate  in 
your  horse,'  continued  Mrs.  Single- 
ton. 'You  were  better  mounted 
than  I  was ;  I  shall  sell  my  mare.' 

'Then  you  will  be  very  ungrate- 
fol/said  Sir  Hugh  Stracey,  who  was 
standing  near  us,  'for  she's  the 
deveiest  little  animal  of  her  size 
I  know  anywhere.' 

'And  Miss  Vavasour  did  not  owe 
her  success  entirely  to  her  horse,' 
lemarked  Miss  Yere,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Singleton.  '  Lord  Gopplestone  says 
she  rides  splendidly,  and  I  have 
heud  many  people  say  so  to-day.' 

*0h,  of  course,'  replied  Mrs. 
Singleton,  with  her  scornful  little 
laugh;  'good  implements  make 
good  workmen.' 

*  Kot  always,'  retorted  Miss  Vere ; 
'it  requires  good  workmen  to  make 
iiae  of  the  good  implements.' 

Mis.  Singleton  Imaintained  an 
SDgry  silence.  I  believe  in  her 
heut  she  was  afraid  of  that  plain- 
speaking  Miss  Vere.  Sir  Hugh 
Stracey  smilcxl  mischievously.  He 
took  me  in  to  dinner.  And  although 
I  felt  convinced,  from  the  curl  of 
His.  Singleton's  lip,  and  from  her 
frequent  glances  directed  at  me, 
that  she  was  talking  of  me  to  Lord 
^ward  Karr  in  terms  more  critical 
than  good-natured,  yet  the  fact  did 
not  tend  to  disconcert  me  much. 


Had  Lord  Edward  Karr  repeated 
his  question  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, I  should  have  answered  that 
sometimes  dinner  parties  were  the 
pleasantest  things  in  the  world. 
At  ten  o'clock  there  was  an  immense 
amount  of  cloaking  and  shawling 
in  the  hall,  preparatory  to  the 
departure  for  the  ball. 

'  Who  goes  in  the  omnibus?'  in- 
quired Lord  Gopplestone.  Of  course 
there  were  endless  candidates  for 
this  popular  and  sociable  mode  of 
conveyance.  'Are  you  for  the 
onmibus,  Nelly  ?* 

'No,'  interfered  Lady  Copplo- 
stone,  decidedly ;  '  Nelly  goes  with 
me  in  the  carriage.' 

I  think  I  felt  a  little  disappointed 
at  the  moment,  for  Jack  always 
says  that  an  onmibus  is  the  joUiest 
way  of  going  to  a  ball;  but  I 
recovered  very  quickly;  for  as  the 
omnibus  was  driving  off,  quite  full, 
I  saw  Sir  Hugh  Stracey  standing 
on  the  steps. 

'  Don't  you  patronise  the  omni- 
bus then,  Stracey?'  asked  Lord 
Gopplestone. 

•No  thank  you;  I  am  going  to 
take  care  of  Lady  Gopplestone,  if 
she  will  allow  me.' 

'All  right  then.  Vavasour,  you 
and  I  will  go  afterwards  in  the 
broughauL' 

I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  enjoy  a  ball 
again  as  much  as  I  did  that  one ! 

All  country  balls  are  of  course 
conducted  very  much  on  the  same 
principle.  Jt  has,  I  believe,  been 
very  conomonly  observed,  that  the 
musicians  are  of  a  different 
species  from  their  brethren  in  the 
metropolis.  They  go  to  sleep  more 
readily,  and  possess  the  valuable 
£aculty  of  playing  equally  correctly 
in  a  state  of  slumber.  Fat,  benevo- 
lent-looking old  gentlemen  in  white 
waistcoats  take  up  their  station  by 
the  fireplace,  and  have  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  in  their  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative way,  especially  when 
the  moment  arrives  for  them  to 
toddle  in  to  supper,  with  a  comfort- 
able dowager  under  their  protection. 
Don't  they  eat,  that's  all !  as  Bob 
would  say,  and  who  would  grudge 
them  this  innocent  enjoyment? 
The  young  ladies  flutter  into  tlio 
ball-room  under  the  wings  of  their 
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ample  mammas,  all  moro  f)r  U  <^  in 
a  state  of  iu'rv«>iis  ajun'v"!  »  t\<'  .n 
lest  thry  sh()ul<l  not  Ik.'  asiud  to 
daneo.  Pretty,  rouml,  rosy  fairs 
greet  you  at  every  turn,  aiiil  tlio 
amount  of  lloral  ornaments  on  tho 
tops  of  tluMr  devoted  little  liiads, 
in  the  shaj)0  of  gipantie  wreatlis, 
would  fill  a  par«ltiier  with  envy; 
whilst  tlie  London  prls  who  may 
hapi)en  to  he  there,  st;iiid  ereet  and 
8elf-j)osscs.'se<l,  with  irrei)roae]iahle 
toilettes,  and  faultlef^s  trloves, 
Amont^st  the  male  ])ortiou  of  tho 
Koeiety  a  distinetioii  is  likewise 
observed.  Tho  local  dandies  eon- 
grepito  about  the  doorway,  holding 
tenaeiouslyto  their  hats,  and  glaring 
detiontly  at  their  future  partners 
over  the  well-starched  barriers  of 
their  stiff  collars,  liut  the  uncon- 
cerned London  man  walks  coolly 
over  the  course,  taking  his  clioice 
of  the  freshest  and  fairest  of  the 
countiy  damsels.  All  the  grandees, 
of  course,  take  up  their  position  at 
tho  top  of  the  room.  Now  and  tlien 
an  asi)iring  young  man,  one  of  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  Uw  little  country 
town,  disregarding  the  cordon  of 
separation,  dashes  across  the  room 
into  the  charmed  circle,  and  tempts 
his  fate  by  asking  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  dince,  which  daring  pro- 
posal is  met  probably  l)y  either  a 
civil  rejc»ction,  or  a  frightful  snub, 
as  the  case  may  l)e.  I  must  oKservo 
that  Bob*s  alarming  prophecy  fell 
short  of  fulfilment.  I  had  plenty 
of  partners.  Lord  Edward  Karr 
did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  for  a 
waltz,  but  I  had  happened  to  over- 
hear part  of  a  conversation  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Singleton  on  tho  sub- 
ject a  few  minutes  previously.  Mrs. 
Singleton  said  something  to  him 
which  I  did  not  hear;  but  Lord 
Edward's  slow  measured  accents 
were  quite  audible  to  me. 

'  No ;  I  never  could  commit  my- 
self in  that  way.  I  have  not  seen 
Miss  Vavasour  waltz  yet.' 

When  he  did  ask  me,  I  ro- 
ph'ed — 

'  Thank  you.  Lord  Edward,  but 
I  acrrce  with  you.  It  is  dangerous 
to  (onmiit  oneself  l)cfore  one  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  how 
a  person  dances.  I  have  not  seen 
you  waltz  yet.' 


L^»rd  Edward  actually  changed 

Cm.  '^r. 

*  y^wre  mu'^t  be  some  mistake — ' 
he  b<  :_':ni  with  a  decided  confu>ion 
of  iii'Uiner. 

*  No,  indeed/  T  answered,  laugh- 
ing:, *  uo  mistake  at  all.  I  over- 
heard what  you  said  to  Mrs.  Single- 
ton, and  1  think  you  are  quite  right.' 

*  J)o  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
will  n')t  dance  with  me.  Miss  Vava- 
sour ?' 

*  ^fost  distinctly  so  at  present : 
under  any  circumstances  I  should 
have  haen  obliged  to  decline  the 
honour,  as  my  engagements  are  full.* 

lie  attempted  an  apology,  but  I 
laughed  the  matter  off;  and  very 
late  in  the  evening,  after  he  had 
asked  me  three  times,  I  danced  with 
him.  I  think  he  Will  allow  in 
future  that '  Greek  met  Greek '  that 
evening. 

'  Look  at  Thornhill,  'Miss  Vava- 
sour,* said  Sir  Hugh  Stracey,  in  the 
pauses  of  a  galop.  '  It  needs  no 
l>rophet  to  tells  us  that  that  pace  is 
too  good  to  last.  He  will  be  down 
in  a  mmute  for  a  thousand — ^ah !  I 
thought  so.  "The  brave  may  fall 
but  cannot  yield."  * 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Thornhill,  wlio 
had  been  plunging  down  the  room 
regardless  of  time  and  tune  and 
opjwsing  obstacles,  finally  bumptil 
against  a  stout  young  lady  in  yel- 
low, and  came  down  with  a  fearful 
crash,  falling  over  his  wretched 
])artner,  whom  he  would  not  release. 
Not  long  after  the  catastrophe  ho 
came  up  to  us  in  the  tea-room. 

'  Did  you  see  that  purl  I  liad  ?' 
he  asked,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  done  something  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

'  I  should  rather  think  we  did  sco 
it,'  said  Sir  Hugh  Stracey,  laugh- 
ing, 'How  did  you  manage  it? 
and  w^hat  has  become  of  your  un- 
fortunate partner  ?  I  hope  she  was 
not  much  hurt?' 

*  No,  I  don't  think  she  was ;  at 
any  rate  she  said  she  wasn't ;  but 
you  see  we  were  going  the  deuce  of 
a  pace  backwards  down  the  room, 
and  somehow  I  caught  my  foot  in 
somelxxly's  crinoline,  and  it  was  all 
up  with  us.  But  I  never  let  go,' 
he  added,  excitedly.  '  Did  you  re- 
mark that  1  never  let  go?' 
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'  No,  indeed,  you  didn't/  said  Sir 
Hugh  Stracey,  laughing  heartily. 
*It  would  have  been  better  for  your 
partner  if  yon  had  let  go.' 

'  Well,  just  look  with  what  a  grip 
she  laid  hold  of  me/  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  looking  disconsolately  at  his 
elaborate  slurt-front,  which  certainly 
bore  traces  of  the  despairing  clench 
of  the  yonng  lady's  fingers.  '  What 
(m  eartii  did  she  do  that  for?' 

'  In  self-defence  to  be  snre/  said 
Sir  Hugh  Stiaoey.  '  Now  my  dear 
fellow  I  shoold  advise  yon  in  fhtnre 
to  keep  to  the  rotatory  morement. 
It  doesn't  answer  to  send  yonr  part- 
ner down  the  room  backwards  at 
the  killing  pace  you  were  going.' 

'Bat  I  am  particularly  fond  of 
going  hackwaros.  I  must  say  she 
was  a  pincky  little  creatore,  and 
111  ask  her  to  dance  again.' 

'Won't  that  be  a  questionable 
OQDflolation  under  the  drcum- 
stamoes?'  suggested  Sir  Hugh 
Straoqr. 

'I  like  going  round  the  wrong 
way^too/saidMr.Thornhill.  'Miss 
TaTsaoor,  will  you  dance  the  next 
vbHz  with  me.  and  we  will  try 

mr 

I  declmed  the  imoposal,  however, 
and  conq)romisea  the  matter  by 
dancing  the  Limcers  instead  with 
him:  the  intricacies  of  which  so 
puzzled  him,  Uiat  the  poor  man 
vas  in  a  white  heat  before  the  con- 
dudon. 

'  I'd  rather  go  into  training  for  a 
nee  any  day  than  do  this  sort  of 
thing  often/  he  observed,  as  he  sat 
down  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion. 
'Ton  don't  seem  to  mind  it  at  all, 
MisB  Vavasour.' 

.  '  No/ 1  replied,  laughing, '  danc- 
ing does  not  tire  me.' 

'I  heard  some  people  mj  just 
now  that  you  were  the  beUe  of  the 
hall,  Miss  Vavasour :  and  I  am  sure 
I  agree  with  them,*  presently  ob- 
Krred  my  plain-spoken  admirer. 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
^  to  them  for  your  too  flattering 
<^inion.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Single- 
!^  is  decidedly  the  prettiest  person 
Hi  the  room  to-night-— she  is  lovely.' 

'Well,  that's  what  I  call  gene- 
itwfi!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Thomhill. 
'Why,  she  hates  you.  Miss  Vavasour. 
I  told  you  she  would.' 


'Does  she?  Why  should  she 
hate  me,  Mr.  Thomhill  ?' 

'  Jealousy,  nothing  but  jealousy, 
I  tell  you.  There's  nothing  so  bit- 
ter as  a  jealous  woman  — Kilkenny 
cats  are  a  joke  to  them.  V\^hy,  do 
you  know.  Miss  Vavasour,  there 
were  two  girls  in  Hampshire  last 
year— and  very  good-looking  ones  I 
can  tell  you— who  both  took  a  fiincy 
to  me.  Some  x)eople  said  it  was  to 
my  money;  but  then  the  world's 
always  ill-natured,  you  know.  Well ! 
if  those  two  didn't  lead  me  the  life 
of  a  galley  slave :  dinner  invitations 
without  end ;  and  when  I  spoke  to 
one,  the  other  actually  abused  me 
to  my  lace.' 

'  And  which  of  them  is  to  be  the 
happy  winner  of  the  prize  ?'  I  asked^ 
much  amused. 

'Oh,  neither  of  them!  take  my 
word  for  it  No/  he  added,  frying 
to  look  sentimental,  '  the  prize  is 
reserved  for  somebody  worthier  of 
it  No,  I  don't  mean  that.  Miss 
Vavasour.  /  wish  to  win  a  prize 
worth  a  himdred  of  them;  that's 
what  I  wanted  to  say.' 

It  was  fortunate  that  Lady  Gop- 
plestone  asked  me  at  this  juncture 
if  I  was  ready  to  go;  or  I  might 
have  offended  my  eccentric  friend 
by  a  peal  of  laughter.  We  had  to 
wait  tiome  little  time  in  the  cloak- 
room for  the  carriage. 

'  Which  have  you  enjoyed  the 
most,  Miss  Vavasour,  the  run  or  the 
ball  r  asked  Sir  Hugh  Stracey. 

'  I  have  enjoyed  the  ball  very 
much/ 1  replied. 

'  That  is  an  evasion/  he  said. 
'  A  first-rate  rider  as  you  are,  should 
have  answered  at  once— the  run.' 

'  But  I  am  not  a  first-rate  rider.' 

'  How  can  you  presume  to  tell 
me  that  after  this  morning's  expe- 
rience?' 

There  was  an  unaccountable  feel- 
ing in  my  mind  which  led  me  to  tell 
him  exactly  how  matters  had  really 
stood  with  regard  to  Skylark  and 
myself.  Sir  Hugh  was  one  of  those 
essentially  honest  people  who  are 
so  true  in  themselves  that  one  feels 
a  reluctance  to  deceive  them  on  the 
slightest  point  So  I  told  him  the 
whole  truth,  not  omitting  my  an- 
noyance at  Mrs.  Singleton's  and 
Lord  Edward  Karr's  remarks;  wish- 
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inp,  by  the  way,  that  ho  would  not 
look  at  mo  so  pertina<?ioii8ly. 

'  But  I  saw  you  ])ut  your  horso 
at  thut  fence,  Miss  Vavasour,'  ho 
said,  wlien  I  had  linished. 

*  Yes,  Ixicauso  1  thought  my 
only  chance  of  Pafety  was  to  make 
the  lx?st  of  my  hopeless  position. 
You  see  I  am  not  a  heroine  after 
all/ 

Ho  looked  at  me  again,  and  said 
quietly — 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a 
heroine.  I  think  you  something 
more  than  a  heroine/ 

Again  1  was  absurd  enough  to 
blush. 

'  Why  did  you  tell  me  this  ? 
Would  you  have  told  any  one  else?' 
he  asked  presently. 

'  No/  1  answered,  hesitatingly. 
It  was  an  awkward  question — why, 
indeed,  had  I  told  him  ? 

*  Why  did  you  tell  me  then  ?'  he 
repeated. 

'  Goodness  !*  I  thought,  '  I  wish 
the  carriage  would  come.*  Sir  Hugh 
persisted  in  the  inquiry. 

'  I  don*t  know  I  am  sure,*  I  said, 
'  l)erhap8  because  I  trust  you ;  or, 
perhaps,'  I  added,  growing  des- 
perate at  having  made  my  position 
more  imcomfortable  by  this  admis- 
sion, '  because  I — ' 

'  No,'  he  interrupted,  '  don't, 
please,  withdraw  that  reason.  Let 
me  think  it  was  because  you  trusted 
me.* 

Fortunately  the  announcement  of 
the  carriage  put  an  end  to  my  per- 
plexity, and  we  did  not  revert  to 
the  subject.  As  I  put  out  my  can- 
dle that  night,  or  rather  that  morn- 
ing, 1  felt  a  regret  that  one  of  tho 
pleasantest  days  in  my  life  bad 
come  to  a  close. 

In  the  morning  Margaret  in- 
formed me  that  my  health  had 
been  drunk  in  the  servants'  hall 
with  great  applause— Lord  Cop- 
plestone^B  groom  having  proposed 
it.  Since  then,  Brookes,  the  old 
huntsman,  has  asked  for  my  photo- 
graph, which  I  have  given  him; 
and  which,  Mr.  Treheme  informs 
me,  tlie  worthy  old  fellow  has 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  his 
hynm  book,  declaring  that  I  was  the 
only  lady  ho  ever  cared  to  see  out 
with  their  pack.    Margaret  also  in- 


formed me  that  Isaac  had  ken  in  a 
state  of  great  delight. 

*  An  old  donkey/  she  arldeil  oon- 
toraptnously.  '  It  isn't  A/s  fault, 
miss,  that  you're  alive  to-day.  1 
took  care  to  let  him  know  that  of  all 
tho  idiots  I  have  ever  seen,  /«•> 
about  the  choicest  I  Won't  he 
catch  it  from  Mrs.  Tabitha  if  she 
hears  of  it!' 

Lady  Copplestone  used  her  boFt 
endeavours  to  keep  me  for  a  few 
days  longer ;  but  my  father  resisto*! 
her  entreaties,  declaring  that  he  was 
under  a  promise  to  my  mother  of 
bringing  me  back  with  him. 

*  We  shall  meet  again  next  week, 
Miss  Vavasour,'  said  Sir  Hugh  Stra- 
cey,  as  he  handed  me  to  the  car- 
riage. '  Your  father  has  kindly  asked 
me  to  meet  Jack,  who  is  coming  to 
you,  I  hear.' 

'  He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you 
again.  Sir  Hugh.  It  will  be  plea- 
sant for  you  both  to  talk  over  old 
times ! ' 

'  Very  pleasant,  indeed.  But  T 
look  forward  to  something  pleasanter 
still,  Miss  Vavasour.  I  hope  I  have 
other  friends  besides  dear  old  Jack 
at  CJompton  Lacy.* 

'  Aunt  Tabitha  ?'  I  inquired,  with 
a  smile. 

'  No,  not  Aunt  Tabitha,'  he  said 
laughing, '  happy  as  I  shall  of  course 
be  to  make  her  acquaintance.' 

*  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  Sir 
Hugh,' 

'Will  you  really?'  he  asked, 
holding  my  band  certainly  some 
seconds  longer  than  he  need  have 
done.  I  made  no  answer;  but  or 
we  drove  away,  I  thought  by  the 
expression  of  his  fiace,  that  he  was 
satisfied  without  one.  I  have  never 
hunted  since  that  memorable  day. 
The  winter  is  over,  and  I  take  plea- 
sant rides  in  long  spring  afternoons 
through  the  woods  white  with  wild 
anemones.  My  companion  is  Sir 
Hugh  Stracey,  to  whom  I  am  to  be 
married  in  June.  This  arrangement 
seems  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
all  my  family,  mcluding  Aunt  Tabi- 
tha, who  says  she  hopes  that  I  shall 
be  worthy  of  him — which,  by  the 
way,  is  "not  a  very  complimentary 
remark.  She  also  says  that  now  I 
am  going  to  be  married,  she  trusts 
I  shall  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
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WHEN  Shakespearo  mlled  life 
*(i  talo  told  bj  nn  idioV  he 
may  not  havo  in  tended  to  be  per- 
ROiml,  and  luean  that  my  life  was 
the  tale,  and  I  the  idiot  who  told  it; 
nevertheless^  I  fear  he  was  right 
Three  himdrod  years  ago  ho  could 
scarcely  have  foreseen  that  I,  Gill>ert 
Bennett,  a  yonu^  man,  undoubtedly 
fnom  the  cotiutry,  should  come  up 
to  London,  and  there  in  a  certain 
icon  til  make  a  most  outrageoua  fool 
of  myBelf.  And  if,  on  perosal  of  thk 
little  episode  in  my  history,  any  of 
the  readers  of  'London  Society' 
should  think  fit  to  differ  with  me 
and  Shakespeare  (best  man  fore- 
cBn»  nxPAKuo  Fo«  n.  TALMTurs's  DAT.        most),  I  am  suro  I  shall  feel  im- 

in«Mely  obliged  to  thenL      My  adventures  have  no  moral,  nor  was  I 

erea  dismissed  with  what  the  Yankees  call  'a  caution/ 
TOk  TIL— HO.  xxxvra.*  H 
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It  is  customary  to  lx}p:in  an  auto- 
))iograpliy  either  with  a  brace  of 
ancestors,  or  of  horsemen  riding 
down  a  hill;  bnt  these  degenerate 
modd  of  interesting  tlie  reader  I 
utterly  abhor ;  it  is  a  part  in  books 
I  always  skip;  but  if  any  one 
wishes  for  a  farther  and  more 
minute  description  of  me  than  is 
given  here,  my  d.r^t  <h  n'sifr  can  be 
had  at  Mayall's;  or  if  it  l)e  a  lady, 
and  youDg,  who  desires  it.  I  have 
no  objection  to  make  an  excliauge — 
and  behevo  me,  1  look  well  in  an 
album. 

Would  any  one  like  a  list  of  my 
luggage?  One  black  box,  one 
leather  portmanteau,  one  hat-box, 
one  carpet-bag. 

With  these  I  reached  my  lodg- 
ings in  a  certain  street,  in  a  certain 
part  of  London.  I  refrain  from 
giving  the  particular  address,  such 
as  the  street,  and  the  number  of 
the  house;  for  after  silly  people 
rushing  to  look  for  Mrs.  Lirriper's, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  may 
happen.  All  Europe  convulsed  to 
its  centre  might  be  hurrying  to 
London  to  see  the  famous  spot ;  and 
as  giving  the  true  address  would 
settle  neither  America  nor  Schleswig 
Holstein,  I  modestly  refrain  from 
saying  more  on  the  subject. 

For  the  ease  of  mind  of  any  ten- 
der-hearted females  who  may  be 
uneasy  about  me  when  I  come  to 
Bveak  of  illness,  I  may  mention, 
that  before  I  was  allowed  to  leave 
home,  my  good  mother  had  seen  to 
it  that  I  had  had  the  measles,  the 
whooping-cough,  been  vaccinated, 
and,  finally,  had  a  try  at  the  mumps, 
so  that  I  was  well  qualified  to  begin 
life  on  my  own  account  Having 
also  been  confirmed,  I  pass  by  my 
godmother  and  godfathers  in  silence, 
not  unmingled  with  disgust ;  for  if 
interrogated  as  the  Church  Cate- 
chism enjoins, — ^*What  did  your 
godfiithers  and  godmothers  then  for 
you?'  I  must  make  answer — 
'Nothing  but  give  me  two  church 
services,  and  a  fork  and  spoon.' 
And  though  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's 
moufh,  who  wants  to  come  to  be 
baptized  with  two  church  services? 

They  were  charming  sponsors. 
,    I  had  not  got  my  town  head  when 


I  reached  Ijondon;  and  heaven 
help  t)ie  poor  country  lad's  brains 
when  he  comes  into  the  din  for  tho 
first  time  after  making  a  long  train 
journey !  How  over  all  the  noise  I 
seemed  to  hear  tho  screaming  of 
fifty  locomotives,  the  ringing  of  a 
thousand  bells,  tho  rattle  of  a  mil- 
lion carriages,  and  a  dull  roar  like 
a  thousand  muffled  druuLs  beating  at 
a  hundred  funerals— all  at  once. 
And  how  I  crept  away  after  I  de- 
posited my  luggage  at  the  address 
given  me,  and  wandered  for  an  hour 
in  gloomy  back  streets  fan  away 
from  the  bewildering  roar — streets 
that  seemed  to  lead  to  no  place,  and 
never  have  any  one  coming  in  or 
going  out  of  them.  I  mention  this 
to  show  I  really  was  young  and 
ver5%  very  green  at  that  date  of  my 
life. 

I  came  up  from  Hempton-in-the- 
Marshes  to  enter  on  what  my  step- 
father called  '  the  brilliant  path  of 
conunerce,'  which,  definitely  speak- 
ing, was  to  occupy  a  clerk's  stool  in 
the  counting-house  of  Hemp  and 
Hall;  great  names  cityward,  as 
everyone  knows.  '  A  great  opening,' 
this  path  of  commerce  was  called 
by  many  people ;  but  I  cannot  say 
I  ever  agreed  with  them.  I  took 
possession  of  the  lodgings  Smithers, 
tho  head  clerk,  had  taken  for  me, 
and  of  my  stool  in  the  office  next 
morning,  and  thus  began  my  Lon- 
don life.  At  first  I  liked  the  novelty 
of  having  rooms  of  my  own  ;  it  was 
dignified  to  be  able  to  ring  the  bell 
and  find  as  much  fault  with  the 
pudding  as  one  chose,  without  being 
sternly  commanded  to  eat  and  be 
thankful.  Also  the  preserves  and 
other  good  things,  which  my  dear 
mother  had  packed  in  the  black  box 
I  mentioned,  were  my  own,  and  I 
confess  I  spared  no  exertions  to 
empty  the  box  as  fast  as  possible. 
No  step&ther  to  cry  'hold!'  no 
stop&ther's  mother  to  prophesy  I 
was  certainly  not  bom  to  be 
drowned! 

Censorious  people  may  blame  the 
preserves ;  but  I  know  it  was  the 
close  confinement  and  sedentary  life, 
after  the  country  freedom  of  my 
previous  life,  which  made  me  ill. 
And  ill  I  was,  with  a  vengeance! 
Ill  in  the  begmning  of  I>ecembGr, 
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and  ill  for  many,  many  a  day. 
Smithen  sent  me  a  doctor,  and 
ooeadonally  dropped  in  of  an  even- 
ing; bat  with  this  exception,  I 
spent  day  after  day  alone. 

How  dall  it  was!  Mariana  in 
the  moated  grange  was  gay  compared 
io  me!  My  only  amusement  was  a 
orcalating  libraiy — and  even  that 
was  bad,  for  as  I  never  knew  what 
boobB  to  send  for,  I  left  the  selec- 
tion to  the  boy  who  gave  them  out ; 
and  I  must  say,  I  soon  learned  to 
think  of  that  cub  as  one  of  my 
natoial  enemies,  so  bad  and  stapid 
were  the  volumes  he  sent  me.  I 
tried  various  plans,  such  as  taking 
the  catalogue  alphabetically;  one 
day  the  first  book  in  A,  second  day 
the  first  one  in  B,  next  day  in  0, 
and  so  on ;  but  even  that  plan,  as 
Tirell  as  many  others  of  a  like  ^d 
I  tried,  fidled.  Consequently,  to 
while  away  the  tedious  hours  of 
the  day,  I  was  driven  to  staring  out 
of  the  window — ^for  I  was  not 
always  confined  to  bed,  but  princi- 
pally on  a  80&  in  my  sitting-room, 
which,  I  ought  here  to  mention,  was 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  house. 

!Fhe  view  was  certainly  limited, 
bat  each  as  it  was,  I  made  the  meet 
of  it;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  I  found 
for  myself  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything. 

Few  houses  in  a  street  cover  much 
area;  tiie  time  had  gone  by  for  the 
street  in  which  I  lived  to  spare  ground 
iiir  houses  with  rooms  on  both  sides 
of  tiie  hall  door;  once  country 
rillas  may  have  stood  on  the  site,  or 
eottages  with  sweet-briar  hedges, 
and  beds  of  marigolds;  but  that 
was  long  f^,  when  Pepys  wrote  his 
dary,  and  the  second  Charles 
ntterod  wise  saws  and  did  foolish 
deeds. 

Now  it  was  a  long,  dull,  narrow 
street,  where  the  tall  houses  made 
heaven,  as  the  child  said,  '  a  long 
way  off,'  and  one  could  look  almost 
into  &eir  oppoedte  neighbours*  faces. 
In  such  a  street  ^  view  is  com- 
manded  in  general  of  three  houses 
—a  good  view — ^while  a  side  glance 
of  some  half-dozen  others  can  be 
obtained  by  the  genteel  practice  of 
fiatteningyour  nose  and  one  whisker 
against  &e  window  pane. 

Of  the  three  houses  directly  oppo- 


site me,  kind  Providence  centred  my 
interest  on  the  middle  one.  For  an 
infirm  old  lady,  who  never  went 
out,  occupied  tiie  one  to  the  right, 
and  a  tiresome  old  bachelor,  who 
was  always  out,  the  one  to  the  left ; 
so  what  could  I  do  all  day  but  stare 
at  the  middle  one  ? 

I  soon  found  out  how  many  occu- 
pants this  house  had,  and  that  was 
a  step  gained.  I  knew  the  hours  of 
their  going  out,  and  the  hours  of 
their  coming  in ;  and  if  I  did  not 
guess  accurately  what  they  had  for 
dinner,  at  least  I  knew  the  hour  at 
which  they  ate  it  I  asked  the 
servant  what  the  name  of  the 
fiunily  was,  and  she  stared  at  me  as 
if  I  were  '  a  hinfant  phenomoner,' 
with  a  plurality  of  heads.  The 
acute  reader  will  here  call  to  mind 
the  remark  I  made  at  a  very  early 
stage,  that  I  was  undoubtedly '  from 
the  country.'  Blessed  be  country 
towns,  if  one  cares  to  know  aU 
about  their  opposite  neighbours,  and 
every  one  else's  opposite  neigh- 
bours: such  knowledge  is  chronic; 
but,  alas!  London  yields  no  such 
ceaseless  mine  of  conversation.  The 
servant  asked  '  missus,'  but  missus 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  shghtly 
delirious,  and  answered  me  sooth- 
ingly as  an  invalid,  who  ought  not 
to  be  crossed,  and  went  down 
stairs.  Then  I  sent  the  willing 
slavey  across  the  street,  and  she 
returned  with  the  exciting  news 
that  No.  20  was  oh  the  hall  door. 
But  this  helped  me  little ;  for  on 
procuring  last  year's  '  Directory,'  I 
found  No.  ao  marked  'vacant;' 
so  my  interesting  inquiries  were 
suddenly  checked. 

Then  I  thought  of  giving  them  a 
fancy  name,  and  searched  through 
a  great  many  novels  for  a  suitable 
one,  but  found  none  that  fully 
satisfied  me.  All  the  names  seemed 
indissolubly  connected  with  certain 
characters,  not  at  all  resembling  my 
ideal  of  the  folks  in  No.  ao. 

There  were  four  people  living  in 
this  house,  besides  the  servants- 
father,  mother,  and  two  girls  I  con- 
cluded to  be  the  daughters.  Their 
drawing-room  was  a  double  room, 
just  on  a  level  with  mine,  but  not 
80  exactly  opposite,  that  I  could  not 
see  the  firoplaoe,  near  which,  it 
H  a 
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being  December,  the  ladies  were 
generally  grouped.  When  the  fold- 
ing-doors stood  open  I  had  an  excel- 
lent view,  owing  to  the  thorough 
light,  and  could  see  yarious  pieces 
of  furniture  plainly.  A  piano,  a 
couch,  a  workframe,  and  flowers  in 
the  far-off  drawing-room.  I  could 
see  into  the  parlour,  too ;  yea,  even 
to  the  comer  of  '  The  Times,'  which 
Paterfamihas  read  every  morning, 
and  I  could  see  the  young  lady  who 
poured  out  tea  and  coffee. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  allow  the 
family  to  go  without  a  surname, 
but  I   soon   found    it    absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  young  ladies 
Christian  names.    Easy  as  the  task 
may  appear,  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  selecting  suitable  ones.    To  find 
two  names  for  individuals  of  the 
opposite     sexes    n[iight    be    easy 
enough;     Abelard     and     Heloise, 
Eomeo  and  Juliet,  and  many  others ; 
or  of  our  own  sex,  Damon    and 
Pythias,  for  instance;  but  the  two 
young  ladies  feirly  puzzled  me.    To 
give   them   common   fancy  names 
went  against  my  grain,  bjb  the  say- 
ing IS ;  I  must  have  something  with 
character  connected  with  it,  some 
names,  in  fact,  that  carried  a  story 
with  them.    It  may  be   that   the 
loves  of  young  ladies  for  each  other 
are  few  in  number,  or  not  lasting, 
for  there  are  not  many  on  record. 
Even   the  friendship   of  the   two 
whose  names  I  finally  selected,  are 
placed  on  record  only  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  serious  misunderstanding. 
I  thought  of  Bachel   and   Leah; 
but  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  the 
deception  practised  on  poor  Jacob 
at  the  end  of  his  first  seven  years, 
made  me  reject  these  names,  and 
look  out  for  something  more  suit- 
able.      Martha    and    Mary    were 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  neither 
young  lady  seemed  to  take  exclu- 
sively to  Uie  role  of  Martha,  both 
seeming  to  spend  an  equal  amount 
of  time   over   their  plants,   their 
piano,  their  books,  and  their  em- 
broidery.   I  thought  also  of  Minna 
and   Brenda,  but  my  two   gentle 
creatures  seemed  to  have  nothing 
in   conmion  with   Magnus  7^^^'^ 
hardy  children.    At  last,  in  a  mo- 
ment    of     inspiration — ^I     could 
scarcely  call   it  anything  else— I 


bethought  me  of  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  and  its  two  heroines, 
and  I  at  once  decided  my  two 
friends  should  be  Helena  and 
Hcrmia.  That  was  a  grand  idea. 
The  taller,  and  I  concluded  the 
elder,  should  be  Helena,  and  the 
pretty  little  creature  should  be 
Hermia.  I  had  always  looked  on 
Hermia  as  a  small  woman. 

I  found  it  much  more  comfortable 
for  myself  when  their  names  were 
allotted.  Thus,  when  they  came 
down  to  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner,  and,  as  they  often  did,  sat 
on  low  seats  and  read  by  the  fire- 
light, it  was  so  much  pleasanter  to 
say, '  Helena  has  on  her  blue  dress,' 
or,  'Oh,  dear  me!  Hermia  has 
finished  her  third  volume  already,' 
instead'of '  the  tall  one,'  or '  the  short 
one.'  Every  day  they  went  out  to 
walk  unless  it  were  very  wet;  and  I 
used  to  be  in  a  fever  of  impatience 
until  they  came  in  again ;  and  if  rain 
came  on  while  they  were  out,  I  was 
quite  miserable  until  they  came 
home,  for  fear  of  their  being  wet 

Thus  days  passed  on  until  a  few 
were  only  left  before  Christmas.  I 
wajB  not  able  to  go  home,  and  no 
one  there  seemed  to  care  particu- 
larly whether  I  did  or  not.  My 
mother  wrote  to  me  that  my  step- 
father supposed  I  should  soon  be 
able  to  return  to  business,  and  going 
down  to  Hempton  would  only  un- 
settle me,  and  that  decided  the 
thing.  I  remained  in  doors  on  my 
sofa,  as  I  had  been  doing  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

My  opposite  neighbours  were  very 
busy  all  the  week  before  Christmas. 
At  first  I  wondered  what  tlie  girls 
were  about  when  for  two  mornings 
they  never  made  their  appearance 
in  the  drawing-room;  and  it  was 
with  a  feehng  of  great  joy  I  saw  the 
gleam  of  their  light  dresses  before 
dinner,  and  the  books  and  seats  by 
the  fire  as  usual,  until  the  father's 
knock  and  entrance  brought  dinner 
and  a  descent  to  the  dining-roonL 
It  was  very  stupid  of  me  not  to  re- 
member that  Christmas  housekeep- 
ing had  to  be  attended  to,  for  I 
made  myself  most  unutterably  mi- 
serable with  the  fear  that  Helena 
and  Hermia  might  be  going  away 
to  spend  Christmas^  and  that  the 
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iD(»iiiDg8  might  be  takon  up  pack- 
ing in  their  own  rooms. 

At  last  I  saw  Hennia  one  mom- 
iDg  in  the  drawing-room.  She  came 
in  with  a  white  apron  on,  and  going 
to  the  secretaire,  took  oat  some 
sheets  of  letter  paper  which  she 
proceeded  to  cut  mto  yaiious  fimcy 
pattems. 

'It  is  for  ornament/  I  cried,  joy- 
fully ; '  then  they  are  going  to  spend 
this  week  at  home,  for  what  would 
be  the  nse  of  making  ornamental 
pastry  if  they  were  going  away  T 

Miss  Hennia  spoiled  two  or  three 
sheets  of  paper  before  she  succeeded 
to  her  mind;  but  I  admired  the 
jodidons  way  in  which  she  burned 
her  Mures,  and  only  went  down 
stairs  with  her  successes  in  her  hand. 
At  that  very  moment  I  had  paper 
in  my  desk  which  would,  I  am  sure, 
haye  been  the  reiy  thing  for  her; 
and  a  hundred  times  at  least  during 
that  day  I  wished  I  m^ht  have 
dared  to  offer  it  to  her.  Fancy  the 
exquisite  felicity  of  seeing  her  cut 
^ny  paper!  Even  if  it  were  to  be 
chopped  as  small  as  mincemeat  and 
cast  mto  a  burning  fiery  furnace 
afterwards,  what  matter?  Gladly 
would  I  have  followed  the  firag- 
ments,  could  I  but  haye  been  satis- 
fied that  Hermia  and  her  sister 
would  haye  dropped  a  few  tears 
just  to  extinguish  the  remains  of 
my  smouldering  ashes;  nay,  one 
tear  each,  which  would  make  only  a 
pair  between  them,  would  have  per- 
fectly satisfied  me.  As  it  was,  I 
ooold  only  pull  over  my  desk  and 
look  at  the  paper,  and  handle  it, 
and  finally  doze  off  in  the  midst  of 
a  brilliant  chateau  en  espagne,  in 
which  eyerything  I  had  in  the  world 
(no  great  possessions,  certainly)  was 
being  used  by  the  young  ladies  in 
Na  ao,  without  any  compunction 
orhentation. 

As  I  had  nothing  to  look  at  in 
the  eyenings,  the  shutters  across  the 
way  being  then  closed,  I  generally 
went  yeiy  early  to  bed,  and  found  the 
benefit  of  this  arrangement  in  more 
^ys  than  one.  Indeed  I,  at  that 
tiiDe  of  my  life,  slept  such  an  amount 
of  what  old-flBshioned  folk  are  apt  to 
term '  beauty  sleep,'  being  the  sleep 
had  before  twelye  o'clock  p.m. — that 
the  wonder  is  I  did  not  become  a 


perfect  Adonis.  I  did  not,  how- 
eyer,  and  set  down  that  theory  from 
thenceforth  in  my  list  of  '  popular 
delusions.' 

But  the  principal  adyantage  I  de- 
riyed  from  getting  through  a  good 
deal  of  sleep  early  in  the  eyening 
was,  that  I  felt  no  desire  to  enjoy 
more  in  the  morning,  and  was  ge- 
nerally up  and  at  my  post  of  ob- 
seryation  early,  at  least  as  soon  as 
the  fiunily  opposite  were  down  for 
break&si  So  it  fell  out  that  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Eye  I  was  at 
my  window  early.  The  seryant 
had  just  retired  after  depositing 
my  coffee-pot  and  toast  upon  the 
table,  when  a  cab  droye  up  to  No.  20, 
and  a  yisitor  with  some  luggage 
arriyed.  Neyer  shall  I  forget  my 
feelings  as  I  looked  at  that  man. 
With  a  gasp  I  recognized  him  as  my 
riyaL  jk  what?  will  naturally  be 
asked,  and  as  natural  will  be  the 
answer, '  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.' 
But  sufficient  it  was  that  he  was 

Cing  access  to  that  enchanted 
',and  about  to  haye  social  inter- 
course with  those  fiur  women  who 
were  but  a  dream  to  me.  Shall  I  de- 
scribe him  ?  Eyen  now— and  some 
years  haye  passed  since  then — ^his 
figure  rises  before  me  as  he  was 
tfaAt  Christmas  Eye,  when  I  saw  him 
for  the  first  time,  and  hated  him 
too. 

He  was  tall  (I  am  no  great  height 
myselOf  and  slight,  and  dark—dark, 
yes,  to  the  very  moustache,  which 
was,  like  himself,  thin.  Then  his 
dress,  which  I  at  once  pronounced 
<  snobby,'  was  in  keeping  with  his 
figure  and  style ;  and  if  he  wore  one 
thing  worse  than  another  it  was 
leather  gaiters.  I  hate  leather 
gaiters !  I  haye  no  patience  with 
leather  gaiters !  I  had  rather  an  in- 
difference to  them  before,  now  I 
hated  them  cordially.  Hating  the 
stranger  as  a  whole,  1  think  I  cannot 
better  describe  him  than  by  saying 
he  was  exactly  the  picture  of  the 
yUIain  one  sees  on  tbe  stage.  Of 
course  he  had  a  bass  yoice.  I  was 
sure  I  had  heard  such  a  yoice  a 
hundred  times  in  melodramas.  The 
real  yiUsdn,  the  ruffian  of  deepest 
dye,  neyer  threatens  his  yictim  in 
a  tenor  yoice— neyer,  for  the  simple 
reason, 'it  would  not  take.'  Imagme 
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being  requested  to  deliver  your 
watch  in  counter-tenor!  Just  as 
it  is  the  proper  thing  for  peasants 
who  come  out  in  picturesque  cos- 
tume to  walk,  crossing  their  legs,  as 
they  did  in  '  Leah '  the  other  night 
when  I  went  to  see  Miss  Bateman. 
I  felt  certain,  from  the  moment  I 
Imew  peasants  were  inevitable,  that 
they  would  come  out  crossing  their 
legs  as  they  walked,  and  that  they 
did,  I  leave  to  the  unbiassed  judg- 
ment of  all  who  went  in  '64  to  see 
the  transatlantic  charmer. 

It  took  away  all  my  appetite  for 
breakfast — and  mine  was  pretty  cool 
when  I  turned  to  it— to  see  how  they 
received  that  man.  Everyone  came 
out  to  welcome  him,  father,  mother, 
and  daughters.  The  &ther  clap- 
ping him  on  the  back  and  wringing 
his  hand,  the  mother  kissing  him, 
and  the  two  maid-servants  quar- 
relling for  the  honour  of  carrying 
his  portmanteau.  And>  what  vms 
worse  than  all,  I  am  afraid  I  saw 
him  kiss  the  girls  just  as  the  hall 
door  was  being  shut.  What  I  could 
see  of  the  breakfast  tactics  only 
made  me  worse.  Helena  made  tea, 
and  Hermia  danced  attendance  on 
him.  Through  one  window  I  could 
see  her  stoop  over  the  fender,  bring- 
ing away  successive  hot  plates, 
while  through  the  other  I  could  see 
their  destination  was  to  be  heaped 
up  with  choice  viands  for  the  dia- 
bolical stranger. 

Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  my 
appetite  was  destroyed  by  con- 
templating this  scene?  How  could 
a  f(^low  crack  his  egg  with  pro- 
per discretion  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  I  did  not  crack  mine,  for 
I  reduced  both  it  and  the  egg-cup 
to  small  fragments  at  one  blow ;  for 
inasmuch  as  on  this  villain's  arrival 
I  had  hated  him  from  the  crown  of 
his  horrid  wide-awake  to  the  but- 
tons of  his  detestable ,  leather  gai- 
ters, I  now  hated  him  cordially  to 
the  heels  (military)  of  his  boots. 

Then  he  must  go  oat  to  walk^with 
them!  nothing  less  would  do,  and 
bring  them  home  in  a  cab  (which 
was  heaped  up  with  holly)  just  be- 
fore it  grew  dark.  I  saw  a  sheet 
spread  on  the  drawing-room  floor, 
and  the  dark  shiny  branches  piled 
upon  it,  and  then  the  girls,  with 


the  villain's  aid,  began  to  decorate^ 
the  lamps  and  picture-frames. 

What  a  blessing  I  was  awake 
when  this  little  play  began,  and 
what  a  happy  hour  they  chose 
for  it!  The  girls  had  on  their 
white  dresses,  and  floated  about 
from  mirror  to  picture,  from  picture 
to  lamp,  like  the  Peris  in  the  illus- 
trated Lalla  Bookh.  Then  it  was  1 
learned  a  secret  which  toned  down 
my  burning  hatred,  and  left  only  a 
strong  dislike  in  its  place. . 

Helena  stood  on  a  chair  and 
dressed  the  lamp;  probably  sho 
took  this  duty  or  account  of  her 
superior  height ;  perhaps  the  villain 
recommended  it,  for  he  stood  beside 
her,  and,  breaking  the  holly  and 
pelletrie  into  small  pieces,  handed 
them  up  to  her.  Hermia  flitted 
about  the  room  doing  such  work  as 
came  within  the  reach  of  her  short 
arms  when  standing  on  a  chair.  1 
could  see  the  gleam  of  her  dress 
as,  after  putting  up  her  sprays,  sho 
would  jump  down,  and,  moving 
back,  look  at  the  effect  from  a  little 
distance,  and  then  dart  forward  and 
push  some  refractory  stems  out  of 
sight  Then  I  saw  her  take  an 
armful  of  the  evergreens  and  de- 
scend to  the  dining-room  to  continue 
her  work  there.  I  was  so  engaged 
in  watching  her,  and  the  strong  fire 
lighted  up  the  room  so  gloriously— 
I  could  see  the  very  flowers  in  her 
hsdr— that  I  forgot  to  give  any  at- 
tention to  the  projgress  of  the  draw- 
ing-room decorations,  but  when  I 
did  look  I  saw  more  than  was 
meant  for  the  eye  of  the  public. 

Honour  bright!  with  the  goldcu 
rule  in  my  memory,  I  am  not  going 
to  betray  a  confidence  so  unwit- 
tingly given.  If  the  villain  never 
committed  a  crime  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  to  stand  steadying  Miss 
Helena  by  encircling  her  waist  with 
his  arms,  all  forgiveness  to  his  me- 
mory !  It  is  not  for  me  to  cast  the 
first  stone.  I :  have  done  worse 
things  myself  in  my  day.  Nor  was 
it  exactly  extortion,  the  villain  ex- 
acting toll  for  lifting  the  young  lady 
down  from  her  high  position  and  re- 
placing her  in  it 

Once  Hermia  caught  them  in  the 
act  of  balancing  their  debtor  and 
creditor  account  in   this  iisuBhion. 


^  • 
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She  may  hftve  laughed,  bat  I  could 
not  hear  it,  oaly  I  saw  the  gestuze 
of  amazement,  the  uplifted  hands, 
and  ooold  fancy  some  lively  sally  at 
the  loTers'  expense,  when  she  ran 
from  the  zoom  closely  followed  by 
^  indignant  yiUain,  who  seemed 
to  demand  instant  vengeance.  That 
ahe  had  made  good  her  escape  I 
donbted  not,  for  the  next  moment  I 
saw  her  opening  the  hall  door  to 
her  &ther,  when  his  famiiiftr  knock 
waJcened  up  the  quiet  street  Then 
with  what  interest  I  watched  them 
all  assemble  for  dinner  round  the 
drawing-room  fire.  Helena  and  her 
Tillain  stood  £ar  apart  at  different 
ades  of  the  group,  but  I  could  fol- 
low Hermia's  £B.ce  as  it  turned  from 
(Hie  culprit  to  the  other,^as  if  threat- 
ening  tiiem,  and  more*  than  once 
Helena  shook  her  head  and  finger 
1^  her  when  it  could  be  done  without 
obserYBtion.  Of  course  the  rest  of 
the  erening  could  only  be  imagined, 
as  the  curtains  were  drawn,  but  I 
pictured  it  to  myself,  and  out  of  it  I 
took  a  desperate  resolve. 

I  would  go  to  church  next  day. 
Not  to  any  church  at  all,  but  to 
the  one  to  which  my  dear  firiends 
went,  and  the  idea  possessed  mo 
80  entirely  I  could  scarcely  sleep. 
The  doctor  only  came  every  other 
day,  and  he  had  been  with  me  on 
Chnstmas  Eve,  so  there  was  no 
fear  of  his  finHiVig  me  out,  unless  I 
told  him;  and  the  next  morning 
I  was  up  and  dressed  betimes.  I 
sent  for  a  cab,  and  had  it  at  the 
door  ready  to  start  when  the  ladies 
opposite  came  out ;  and  then  getting 
in,  I  desired  the  driver  to  keep 
them  in  sight,  and  take  me  to  the 
church  to  which  he  would  see  them 

I  followed  them  closely  in,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  seat 
quite  near  enough  to  watch  them 
alL  Never  did  alchemist  watch  a 
cmdble  with  more  feverish  eager- 
ness than  I  watched  them  all 
throngh  the  service,  and  still  with 
such  discretion  as  to  prevent  them 
observing  it  I  wanted  to  see  if 
their  fooes  were  like  what  I  had 
pictured  in  my  imagination ;  but  I 
am  bound  in  all  honesty  to  say  they 
were  far  more  attractive,  Hermia*s 
especially.     The  father  was  some 


seats  off,  as  there  was  not  room  for 
him  in  the  pew  with  the  others ;  but 
for  weeks  after  I  could  not  help 
wondering  if  Hermia  saw  what  I 
saw,  viz.,  that  during  the  sermon 
there  were  three  hands  in  Helena's 
muff  which  had  decidedly  been  only 
made  for  two.  I  paid  dearly  for 
going  to  church  that  day,  and  I 
was  80  much  worse  the  next  that 
the  doctor  found  out 'what  I  had 
done,  and  very  nearly  gave  me 
up.  I  was  coniined  to  bed  for 
several  weeks,  and  though  once  or 
twice,  with  the  help  of  the  furniture, 
I  crawled  to  the  window,  I  could 
see  nothing  of  my  friends  in  Xo.  ao. 

The  second  week  in  February,  I 
was  back  on  my  sofa  again;  but 
whether  I  was  stupid,  or  whether 
the  habits  of  the  family  had  under- 
gone a  change  in  the  mean  time,  I 
saw  httle  of  them ;  and  was  sure  to 
be  asleep,  or  away  from  the  window, 
whenever  they  went  in  or  out,  so  I 
seldom  saw  them. 

It  was  the  twelfth  of  February, 
and  I  had  finished  the  reading  of  tho 
{Miper,  even  to  the  last  of  the  adver- 
tisements, and  found  myself  pon- 
dering over  it  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able way.  It  treated  of  valentines, 
and  described,  in  glowing  terms, 
how  cheap,  and  brilljuuit,and  loving, 
and  original  they  could  be  had  at  a 
certain  shop  not  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  where  I  then  sat 

'  Cheap  r  I  said,  indignantly ; '  the 
man  who  would  buy  a  nasty,  gaudy, 
filigree  Cupid  to  send  to  a  girl  de- 
serves to  be  sent  to  Coventry.  If 
I  were  a  girl  I  would  despise  a 
fellow  who  could  not  speak  for  him- 
self, I  would,'  I  said,  vehemently, 
bringing  down  my  clenched  fist 
with  a  bang  on  the  table  at  my 
elbow.  '  It  is  penny-a-line  love,  and 
he  nught  keep  it  for  me.  Give  me 
a  real,  original  set  of  verses,  to  the 
point,  and  written  solely  for  myself, 
that  would  touch  my  feelings ! '  Then 
I  pictured  some  silly  fellow  sending 
a  Dought  valentine  to  Hermia,  and 
my  indignation  at  the  picture  I  had 
myself  conjured  up  all  but  took 
away  my  breath.  To  Hermia!  I 
writhed  at  the  thought  Just  such 
a  thing  as  tho  villun  would  do!  I 
said,  and  my  old  hatred  to  him 
woke  up  fiercely  at  the  bare  suppo- 
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si tion.  As  I  thus  tortured  myself 
with  possibilities,  scarcely  oven  ])ro- 
Imbilities,  of  others  worshipi>ing  at 
tho  same  shrine  I  did,  an  idea  sud- 
denly burst  upon  me.  T  sprang  up 
from  the  couch.  '  By  Jove,  I  shall 
send  her  one  myself!  I  shall  send 
them  each  one,  and  no  one  can 
accuse  mo  of  undue  partiality !'  (the 
acute  reader  will  have  detected  long 
before  this  tho  state  of  my  young 
affections).  '  l^ut/  I  said,  '*  I  shall 
make  sure  of  Hcrmia's  first;  I 
might  fall  asleep,  or  have  a  fit,  or 
something  that  would  prevent  me 
^vriting  a  second ;  and  that  my  lack 
of  confidence  in  my  own  muse  was 
justified  by  its  rapid  exhaustion, 
the  reader  \\ill  soon  see.  To  choose 
a  metre,  to  choose  a  subject,  to  fit 
my  rhymes — why  need  I  dwell  on 
these  threadbare  anxieties  of  the 
youthful  aspirant  to  poetic  fame? 
At  last,  having  been  guided  in  the 
first,  by  my  choice  of  the  second, 
an  Irish  legend  I  had  read  years 
before,  I  indited  tire  following 
verses  to  Hermia,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
receive  a  pardon  on  the  score  of  my 
youth  when  I  freely  confess  that  I 
thought  them  very  fine  indeed,  and 
far,  very  far  beyond  the  average. 

*  My  litUe  neighbour,  lend  a  pretty  ear. 

And  I  will  tell  a  little  Ulc  romautic; 
In  lkr>oirBeas  I  Tonnd  it  Ions  aifo. 

Amid  the  iargen  of  the  wild  Atlantic 
'  Two  ialete  lie  there  gleaming  aide  by  aide. 

But  aevered  by  a  channel  full  of  danger; 
So  fair  and  white  that  the  tongue  of  far-off  Umes 

Called  them  *' The  Joy  less  3Iaidena  of  the 
Stranger." 
'  For  there  beneath  the  wateri  calm  and  fair 

That  ginl  the  aisteni  round  with  azure  zones, 
Lie  rotting  rlba  of  many  a  goodly  ahip. 

And  many  a  sturdy  8eamau'8  whitening  bones. 

*  And  now  a  beacon  stands  on  either  roclc 

To  guide  the  wanderer  on  the  treacherous  sea; 
In  each,  when  first  I  Icnew  them  long  ago, 
A  solitary  keeper  used  to  be. 

*  Yet  not  alone ;  for  each  one  had  a  child, 

A  boy  that  burrowed  like  a  rabbit  in  the  sand, 
A  girl  that  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  kept  the  house, 
And  gathered  '*  John  o'  Groats,"  and  escallopa 
on  the  strand. 
*  Of  cooree  yon  seize  my  story  by  the  end. 

The  '  how  it  came  about,'  you  can't,  I  hope. 
Prsy  grant  me  patience  in  my  maundering  tale. 
Don't  langh— I'll  tell  you— 'twas  a  telescope! 

*  Fob  the  bot  obowivq  unto  man's  sstat^ 

Sricrr  maky  am  Houa  gazixg  tuxuugh  ▲ 

GLAaS, 

Watchixo  a  LrrrLE  xook  upon  the  srorg. 
Where  daily  was  the  maideit  wokt  to  pabs. 


•  An-l  pn'svntly  he  launrlied  a  lUtlc  skifT, 

Jl.ule  fn>ni  >omr  soadrift  cast  upon  the  shore, 
An-l  spn-ad  abroad  bis  tiny  clouil  of  sail. 
And  bailed  away  to  sunny  Huilln-MOr. 

'  Hut  I  mast  roach  my  moral,  so  sliall  skip 
The  tender  meeting  <»n  the  yellow  strand. 

And  tt'li  you  hdw  it  foil  upon  a  day. 
The  lovers  waiiderod  seaward  hand  in  hand. 

•  And  Rtill  sh"  cried,  "  Sjy,  Owen,  am  1  fair?" 

And  a«  lie  dnswer<tl  his  rt>ui;li  voiee  grew  ^  •:', 
And  faavely  soiitl,  "  Yes,  deartst ;  fair  to  me;" 
As  he  had  answered  many  a.  time  and  ofL 

•Then  Knddcnly  she  plucked  her  hand  away. 
And  flun^'  at  him  a  pretty  puckered  frown: 

••  Am  1  not  fair  in  other  eyes?'  she  cried; 
"  Fair  as  the  maidens  in  the  far-off  town?" 

•  And  as  he  gravely  wiiled.  he  took  her  hand, 

And  answer  mode :— "  Nay,  'tis  a  tiling  of  ta*te ; 
I  loved  3'ou  ere  I  touched  this  plump  round  ami, 
Or  laid  a  finger  on  your  dainty  waist. 

•  ••  TX)VEI>  ERE  I  KXKW  A  KKATCRE  OF  TOUR  FA«T. 

WaH  blind  BKFOKR  1  SAW  THE  PISirLR  THKBE. 

What  if  my  love's  a  ghoul  to  all  beside  I 

So,     DEARIWT,    YOU     ABC     STILL     MY     FAIREST 
FAIR."  ' 

Then  I  transcribed  the  verses 
with  great  care,  writing  the  seventh 
verse  and  the  last  in  huge  capitals, 
that  they  might  point  the  moral  1 
felt  a  delicacy  in  drawing  more 
openly,  and  I  considered  thus  as  a 
decidedly  telling  hit. 

By  this  time  my  poor  Muse  was 
pumped  dry.  Yet  still  undaunted, 
1  cried,  '  Now  for  Helena's  !  Doubt- 
less the  villain  will  write  her  half  a 
dozen,  at  least,  so  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  rechauffe;  some  good 
standard  verses  will  be  very  respect- 
ful and  respectable.'  So  I  cast 
about  in  my  mind  what  poet  should 
be  honoured  by  selecting  from.  Of 
right,  I  ought  to  have  told  her  'her 
eyes  were  lodestars,  and  her  tongue's 
sweet  air,  &c. ;'  but  I  had  never  heard 
her  tongue,  and  what  swayed  me 
most  of  all  was  that  the  rest  of  the 
passage  was  exceedingly  unmanage- 
able. 

I  took  down  Tommy  Moore,  but 
the  Hibernian  bard  was  so  hack- 
neyed, and  I  got  so  tired  of  his 
everlasting  howl  about  liber^  and 
wine,  that  I  dropped  him  over  tiie 
back  of  my  sofia;  and  leaving  him 
on  the  floor,  fell  to  work  on  Byion 
He  was  endless,  enough  to  confuse 
one's  brain  to  search  in  him,  so  I 
hurled  him  after  his  dear  Tommyi 
and  tried  Shelley.     '  I  arise  from 
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dreams  of  ihee/  is  good,  bat  worn 

I  oat,  and,  besides,  too  stirong  for  a 
BisTo's  Bride,  as  I  had  now  accus- 
tomed myself  to  consider  Helena  to 

I  be;  I  read  the  last  lines,  thought 
of  GhriBtmas  Eve,  and  that  '  she 

;        yna  another's,'  and  sent  Shelley  after 

I        his  fijend  Byron. 

,  At  this  period  of  my  life  I  was 

mnch  given  to  poetry,  and  had  cheap 
copies  of  all  the  popular  poems  of 
the  day.  Yet  I  found  it  very  haxd  to 
select  one.  The  good  verses  were 
too  common;  the  bad  too  bad. 
Then  in  my  search  I  crossed  the 
Atlaixtic,  and  in  a  happy  hour  took 
down  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe, 
a  cheap  copy,  now,  alas!  out  of 
print,  in  fiuicy  (very)  boards,  with 
a  good  deal  of  scarlet  and  yeUow  on 
thecoTers. 

Here  I  found  the  nicest,  tiniest 
Get  of  veraes,  and  so  near  the  end  of 
the  book,  that  I  flattered  myself  it 
vas  not  cTety  fellow  who  had  read 
» far.  These  are  the  lines  I  wrote 
Qot  for  Helena,  drawing  a  fine  ca- 
pital letter  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Tene,  in  what  I  then  considered  a 
very  high  style  of  art 

Some  apology  is  due  to  the  well- 
edocated  reader  for  the  insertion  of 
^enes  I  have  since  discoyered  axe 
ooeedingly  common;  but  it  may 
jnst  chance  that  some  greenhorn,  in 
the  aame  state  of  blessed  ignorance 
that  I  then  was,  may  be  among  my 
nadeis;  so  for  him  I  transcribe, 
ud  to  him  dedicate  my ' 


'Bdni !  tfay  beauty  Ii  to  me 
like  tfaoM  Mketn  Iwrki  of  yore, 

TiiMi  gmtiy  o'er  ft  perfomed  Ma 
The  weuy  wfmotn  wanderer  bore 
To  htfl  owD  natlTe  aboie. 

'tedeepcraAe  aeas  tong  wont  to  roam. 
Thy  hyacfnih  air,  thy  claaelc  face. 

Thy  Naiad  aim  have  broogbt  me  bome 
To  tbe  glory  that  waa  Oreece, 
And  the  grandenr  that  waa  Itome. 

'  See  hi  yon  brilliant  window  niche 
How  etatneUke  1  tee  thee  itaad. 
The  agioe  lamp  within  thy  hand. 

Ab!  P^cbe,  from  the  reglonii  which 
Are  holy  land.* 

Hybnuns  had  been  SO  much  taxed 
JB  IRodncing  Hennia's  original  Ta- 
J«ntme,  that  I  felt  very  happy  indeed 
to  be  able  to  produce  Helena's  at 
such  a  cheap  rate ;  and  reaUy,  when 
these  veiaes  were  all  fiiirly  written 
outinanoniamentalstyle,Ileltquite 


as  proud  of  them  as  if  they  were  in- 
deed my  very  own  composition; 
nay,  at  times,  I  began  to  imagine 
they  were  little  airy  trifles  I  had 
thrown  off  in  momente  stolen  from 
seyerer  studies,  and  not  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  at  all. 

I  put  each  valentine  into  an  enve- 
lope, and  the  two  envelopes  into  one 
larger  one,  sealing  it  with  a  very 
large  seal  that  had  been  my  grand- 
fii^er's  in  days  when  old  gentle- 
men wore  their  watohes  with  a 
bunch  of  seals  attached  to  them  by 
a  broad  black  ribbon. 

To  address  a  letter  to  people 
whose  names  I  did  not  know,  may 
to  some  people  appear  a  difficulty ; 
but  I  soon  got  over  that 

'  To  the  young  ladies  at 

'No.  ao, Street, 

'  (One  each,)' 

seemed  a  sunple  solution  of  the 
difficulty;  ana  to  bed  at  last  I 
went,  very  tired,  but  but  very  proud 
of  my  nighf  s  work. 

The  next  day,  the  x  3th,  I  deter- 
mined they  should  be  posted ;  and, 
after  keeping  the  letter  back  until 
it  was  impossible  it  could  be  de- 
livered before  the  next  morning,  I 
sent  the  servant  to  drop  it  into  tlie 
nearest  pillar-post 

Up  to  this  time,  not  a  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  thus  intruding  my 
muse  on  people  I  did  not  know  had 
ever  crossed  my  mind.  To  be  im- 
pertinent was  my  last  thought;  and 
the  whole  business  was  so  much  an 
effusion  of  feeling,  that  I  overlo<^ed 
the  possible  appearance  of  the  matter 
to  a  cool  matter-of-&ct  Paterfigonilias 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  besides  my  feelings 
being  strongly  enlisted  in  my  own 
behalf,  I  had  sufficient  self-conceit 
to  pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  a 
stete  of  tranquillity  and  egotistical 
meditation  which  a  king  might  envy, 
or  a  prime  minister,  on  ^e  eve  of  a 
dissolution,  covet 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  day,  when,  a  new  bateh  of 
novels  havine  arrived  from  my  foe 
at  the  circulating  library,  I  had 
curled  myself  up  on  the  80&  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  parcel, 
and  decide  which  volume  should  be 
honoued  by  the  first  perusal,  when 
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tlio  door  opened,  and  my  landlady's 
*  slavey '  annoiinced  *  a  gentleman.' 

Now,  a  visitor,  especially  at  this 
hour,  was  an  unprecedented  occur- 
rence. Occasionally,  of  an  evening, 
some  of  my  fellow-clerks  would 
drop  in ;  but  a  caller  at  noon  was 
a  world's  wonder.  But,  fieuicy  my 
astonishment  when  I  recognized 
Helena  and  Hemiia's  £ather.  I  got 
white  and  red  by  turns ;  jumped  up 
off  the  sofa,  staggered,  almost  fell, 
and  gasped  out  an  invitation  to  my 
\isitor  to  be  seated.  He  took  the 
chair  I  pointed  to ;  and  I  took  one 
despairing  look  at  his  face.  One 
glance  was  enough.  In  it  I  read 
how  my  impertinence  was  about  to 
be  punished ;  figuratively  speaking, 
I  saw  he  had  on  the  black  cap.  For 
the  first  time  I  saw  my  conduct  in 
its  true  hght  Yes,  before  one  word 
had  been  spoken  on  either  side. 

'Your  name,  I  believe,  is  Ben- 
nett ?*  the  Herrpapa  said  first.  . 

'Yes,'  I  said,  pumping  up  my 
courage,  and,  though  feeling  dread- 
fully guilty,  determined  to  face  the 
matter  like  a  man.  '  Yes,  Gilbert 
Bennett.' 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Either 
of  us  must  break  it;  and  I  said 
in  my  heart,  'No.  20,  let  it  be 
you-' 

'  Mr.  Bennett,'  at  last  he  said, '  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  a  question  as  a 
gentleman,  and  I  expect  you  to 
answer  me  as  such.' 

I  bowed  my  head  in  an  ashamed 
silence. 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and,  unfolding  the  contents— two 
slieets — ^laid  envelope  and  all  before 
me  on  the  table. 

'  Did  you  write  those?' 

With  a  great  effort,  swallowing 
my  feelings  at  a  gulp,  I  said,  '  Yes, 
sir.' 

'And  what  have  you  to  say  in 
defence  of  yourself,  Mr.  Bennett?' 

'Say!'  I  cried;  'I  have  nothing 
to  say,  sir,  except  that  I  did  not 
mean  it  as  impertinence.' 

'It  seems,' ne  said,  with  a  half- 
sneer,  'that  you  succeeded  in  that 
without  much  effort.' 

'  Sir,'  I  said,  interrupting  him, '  I 
have  been  half  mad  with  illneas  and 
loneliness ;  I  have  had  no  other 
pleasure,  for  three  months,  bat  see- 


ing  them  go  in  and  out :  that  is  tlio 
only  plea  I  have  to  offer.' 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  *  you  must  have 
been  half  mad,  indeed,  to  have  pre- 
sumed  so  far.' 

'Until  you  came  into  the  room, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  I  had  done 
what  was  wrong;  believe  me,  I 
would  not  offend  them  for  worlds : 
as  I  told  you  Ixjfore,  they  are  tho 
only  pleasure  I  have  had  in  life  all 
these  months.' 

'By  "them"  may  I  understand 
you  mean  my  daughters  ?' 

'  Yes,'  I  said ;  *  and  the  days  I  do 
not  "see  them  I  am  unutterably 
miserable,  and  at  night  I  cannot 
sleep.' 

This  was  putting  it  strong;  but  1 
thought  I  saw  signs  of  his  wrath 
being  appeased,  and  tried  the  de- 
spairing penitent  dodge. 

'Then,  when  you  sent  these 
verses,  you  did  it  in  all  sincerity  ?' 

'  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I 
did.' 

'I  cannot  understand  it  at  all/ 
No.  20  said,  looking  at  me  as  if  1 
were  a  dangerous  lunatic  who  migbt 
at  any  moment  become  outrageous 
and  unmanageable. 

'  I  should  like  to  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  you,  Mr.  Bennett  What 
do  you  know  of  my  daughteis? 
Where  did  you  first  see  them  ?' 

'I  began  at  the  begiiming,  aixl 
told  him— -not  everything  I  had  seen, 
but  everything  I  had  felt,  since  i 
had  first  ob^ved  my  opposiU' 
neighbours;  showed  him  my  post 
of  observation ;  and  wound  up  witli 
an  abject  apology,  bringing  all 
manner  of  special  pleading  to  bear 
on  my  own  case. 

'  And  now,'  I  said, '  will  you  have 
the  apology  in  writing?'  And  as  I 
spoke  I  drow  my  desk  over  to  mc 
and  opened  it. 

'  No,'  he  said ;  '  for  two  reasons  I 
shall  cUspense  with  that.  First,  be- 
cause you  answered  me  Uke  a  gentle- 
man, without  evasion  or  subterfuge ; 
and  secondly,  because  you  are  young. 
and»  I  do  believe,  have  done  this 
thoughtlessly,  without  intent  to 
offend,  and  are  very  unlikely  to  do 
such  a  thing  again.  But,  I  tell  you 
candidly,  I  must  take  some  means 
to  prevent  such  a  system  of  espi- 
onage bdng  successful  in  faton.'. 
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The  pdnej  of  domeBtic  life  mtut 
not  be  inyaded  by  one's  oppoeite 
Boghboon.  I  am  going  down  to  a 
fomJahiDg-hoiue  to-day,  to  order 
bliadfl  which  shall  effectoally  ofaeok 
your  piying  in  fdtara' 

'AsyoQ  put  it,  I  agree  with  yon/ 
I  and,  monrnfoUy;  'and  no  pnn- 
ishoient  conld  be  too  great;   but 

stiU ' 

'Stm  what?*  he  asked,  as  I  hesi- 
liied. 

'If  yon  wonld  only  trost  me/  I 
Hud, '  I  give  yon  my  word  of  honour 
that,  oott  what  it  may,  the  blinds 
shall  be  on  my  window,  and  not  on 
jooa,  I  shall  cease  to  watch  your 
brass  from  this  day ;  and,  if  yon 
m  Btai  doabtfol  of  me,  I  shall 
dnoge  my  lodgings.  You  do  not 
know  what  snch  apzomise  costs  me ; 
probably  you  set  a  light  Talne  on  it' 
He  pondered  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  tban,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  nie» 
asked  me— 
'  Where  do  yon  come  from  ?' 
From  Hempton-m-the-Manhes. 
M7  fiUfaer  is  dead,  and  my  mother 
hM  manjed  again.  My  &ther  was 
nctorof  Hempton;  and  I  only  wish 
my  8tn>&ther  was  more  like  him. 
I  Bhonld  nerer  have  been  here,'  I 
died,  aogrfly;  'bat  he  persuaded 
mj  mother  against  letting  me  go  to 


;  was  your  father's  college  ?' 
No.  20  said,  more  oooxteonsly  than 
he  bad  yet  spoken. 

'St  John's,  Oxford,'  I  said, 
noodly;  'ami  he  distingaished 
imiself  there,  toa' 

'  I  remember  him,'  saidmy  visitor ; 
'I  am  a  St  John's  man  myself;  and 
there  oonld  scarcely  have  been  two 
Gilbert  Bennetts.    Yes,  1  knew  him 

WBiL' 

'Then,'  I  said,  vehemently,  rising 
to  my  foet,  '  I  am  ten  times  more 
wny  for  having  insulted  your 
&mfly;  if  anything  had  been  want- 
iog  to  bring  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
snvorthineas,  you  have  done  it  by 
speaking  of  my  father.  I  wish  you 
voold  tell  me  how  I  could  mtake 
npamtion,  sir.  1  am  ready  to  do 
SBTlhing  in  my  power.' 

'Well,  boy,'  he  said,  'you  do  ap- 
pear sorry;  and  I  am  bound; to 
bebeve  your  fiibther's  son.  1  accept 
joar  promiBe  about  the  windows; 


but  remember,  it  is  to  be  earned 
out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter.' 

I  groaned  an  assent 

'And  now,'  he  continued,  'half 
forgiveness  is  uiyust;  I  shall  tell 
you  ftirther  what  I  expect;  that 
when  you  are  weU  enough  to  go  out, 
you  inll  come  across  and  dine  with 
us,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
your  divinities  behind  the  blinds. 
They  are  very  good  girls ;  but  the 
best  cure  for  you  is  to  know  them 
closely,  and  I  venture  to  say  yon 
will  not  find  them  half  so  charming 
as  your  imagination  has  pictured.' 

F6r  a  moment  1  was  speechless. 

'You  do  not  mean  it!'  I  cried, 
joyfully. 

'I  generally  mean  what  I  say. 
When  will  you  be  able  to  come?' 

'How  good  of  you,  sir!  I  can 
come  any  day.  1  am  quite  well 
enough  for  that' 

'  Very  well,  let  it  be  to-day.  Sharp 
six.  You  know  the  house,' he  added, 
laughing. 

'But,  sir,'  I  said,  almost  beside 
myself,  'your  name?  May  I  ask 
your  naine  ?' 

'Mj  name  is  Walton.  Good 
moming,  Mr.  Bennett'  And  my 
visitor  took  his  leave. 

Here  was  a  wind-up  to  the  affidr. 
When  the  hall  door  shut,  I  got  up 
on  the  table  and  gave  three  cheers. 
I  was  just  about  to  rush  to  the  win- 
dow, to  see  whether  he  went  straight 
home,  or,  as  usual,  into  the  City, 
when  I  remembered  my  promise, 
and  slunk  into  my  bedroom,  as 
much  depressed  as  was  possible, 
considering  I  had  such  a  delightfal 
prospect  before  me  for  the  evening. 

My  first  act  was  to  take  out  my 
evening  suit  of  clothes,  which  had 
not  seen  the  light  since  I  left  the 
maternal  homa  Mv  next  was  to 
brush  them  thoroughly,  a  piece  of 
labour  which  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  person  in  the  weak  state 
of  health  in  which  I  then  was.  But 
was  I  not  going  to  dine  at  Ka  20? 

Never,  not  even  on  my  wedding 
moming  (a  few  months  ago),  did  I 
bestow  such  care  on  my  toilet  as  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  I  sent 
out  and  purehased  six  new  white 
ties,  but  after  trying  them  all,  one 
after  another,  and  l^ing  dissatisfied 
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with  the  result,  was  obliged  to  go  in 
an  ordinary  black  one. 

Grief  the  First. 

Then  my  collar  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. How  is  it  that  laundresses 
will  not  turn  over  a  fellow's  collars 
close  up  to  the  band,  both  comers 
alike?  I  profanely  wished  my 
washerwoman  certain  pumshments 
nameless  to  ears  polite. 

Collars  were  Grief  the  Second. 

Then  my  neckstud  rolled  away, 
and  find  it  I  could  not  though  I 
searched  every  comer. 

Grief  the  Third. 

But  grief  of  griefs,  worst  of  all, 
when  I  got  into  my  coat,  I  found  I 
had  grown  so  much  since  my  illness, 
that  the  cuff  of  the  coat  came  barely 
to  where  the  cuff  of  my  shirt  began. 

Grief  the  Fourth. 

In  a  word,  I  was  in  a  fever  of 
despair  long  before  my  toilet  was 
completed,  and  barely  able  to  drag 
my  weaiy  limbs  across  the  street 
about  five  minutes  before  six 
o'clock. 

Had  I  been  stronger  and  heartier, 
I  might  have  detected  a  smirk, 
slightly  subdued,  on  the  face  of  the 
maid  who  showed  me  upstairs,  for  I 
l)elieve  my  history  had  even  reached 
the  basement  story  of  No.  20; 
but  I  was  too  exhausted  by  such 
unwonted  exertion  to  be  conscious 
of  anything  but  that  an  introduc- 
tion was  before  me  to  Helena  and 
Heimia. 

I  advanced  into  the  drawing- 
room,  saw  four  people,  bad  my  hand 
shaken  by  Mr.  Walton,  and  in  one 
great  effort  to  make  three  bows  to 
three  ladies,  staggered  and  fell 
fainting  against  some  one.  Pater- 
familias, I  believe.  When  I  recover- 
ed consciousness,  I  was  on  the  sofift, 
and  Mr.  Walton  standing  by  me, 
Mrs.  Walton  was  giving  me  a  g:la88 
of  wine,  and  Hermia  stood  at  a  little 
distance  with  the  decanter  in  her 
hand. 

I  blurted  out  some  apology,  and 
Mr.  Walton  said  in  a  good-humour- 
ed, kindly  way — 

'Well,  you  ore  a  pretty  fellow! 
This  is  what  you  call  bebg  quite 
able  to  go  out  to  dinner!  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  tell  your  doctor !' 

But  I  declared  I  was  perfectly 
well,  and  only  a  little  giddy  with 


lieing  unaccustomed  to  the  open 
air,  and  was  very  indignant  at  not 
being  Ixilieved.  I  was  not  allowed 
to  go  down  to  dinner ;  but  the  par- 
lour maid  (now  minus  the  smirk) 
brought  me  up  some  soup,  of  which 
no  praises  could  be  too  great ;  after 
my  landlady's  watery  decoctions, 
this  was  indeed  nectar.  Other 
things  equally  good  followed,  and  I 
fell  asleep  at  last,  not  without  a 
slight  dread  that  I  might  have  been 
asleep  all  the  time,  and  would  awake 
presently  in  my  own  lodgings. 

I  did  not,  however,  but  awoke 
in  No.  20,  to  see  Helena  and 
Hermia  reading  by  the  firelight,  a& 
I  had  seen  them  dozens  of  times 
before.  I  was  afraid  to  stir,  lest  it 
should  break  the  spell  that  was  over 
me,  but  lay  watching  them,  and 
wishing  every  minute  would  be  an 
hour  long. 

Then  the  parents  came  up,  and 
we  had  lights,  and  a  little  music  of 
the  pleasantest  soothing  kind.  I 
never  hear  Mozarf  s  masses  without 
remembering  that  evening;  and 
when  the  'Agnus  Dei'  from  the 
First  Mass  is  played  by  any  one, 
even  now,  I  feel  that  inexpressible 
peace  steal  over  my  soul  that  fi^l 
upon  it  that  night,  when  I  heard 
Helena  Walton  touch  it  for  the  first 
time  so  tenderly,  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  its  wondrous  beauty  shining  out 
of  every  sentence. 

I  went  home  at  last.  Mr.  Walton 
saw  me  into  my  own  room,  and 
chaiged  me  to  go  at  once  to  bed,  and 
though  I  obeyed  him,  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question. 

Not  so  charming  as  I  imagined ! 
Yes,  a  hundred  times  more  chann- 
ing !  No  wonder  I  could  not  sleep. 
Again  and  again  came  the  picture  of 
the  drawing-room  I  had  left.  Mr. 
Walton  lying  in  an  armchair  by  the 
fire,  telling  me  I  need  not  talk 
unless  I  felt  quite  able  and  inclined, 
Hermia  and  her  mother  at  their 
work,  with  Hermia's  head  bent  OTer 
hers  just  within  my  view,  and  He- 
lena at  the  piano,  heightening  the 
beauty  and  enjoyment  of  the  soene. 

Next  day  I  was  too  tired  to  rise ; 
but  in  the  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walton  kindly  came  over  to  see  me ; 
I  was  in  the  drawing-room,  then, 
and  Mrs.  Walton  honoured  me  by 
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pooling  out  tea  for  as,  though  I 
own  to  feeling  for  the  first  time  that 
the  caps  were  coarse  and  common, 
and  that  the  bread  in  a  cheap  japan- 
ned hieadbesket  was  not  what  she 
WB8  aocustomed  to. 

After  this,  I  spent  many  an 
erening  at  No.  jo,  and  the  girls 
and  I  became  &Bt  friends,  even 
to  laughing  oyer  the  two  valentines, 
which,  at  their  urgent  entreaty,  I  re- 
tnned  to  them,  for  Mr.  Walton  had 
left  them  with  me  the  day  he  called. 
I  was  soon  established  on  that  con- 
fidential footing  in  the  fieunily,  which 
acknowledges,  as  an  undoubted  &ct, 
that  the  visitor  was  to  have  the  pii- 
Tilege  of  mending  the  pens,  glueing 
the  work-boxes,  splicing  the  fens, 
and  going  the  messages,  and,  ah! 
happy  &te !  last  Ohristmas,  I  went 
with  them  to  Covent  Garden  for  the 
holly,  and  entered  into  violent  com- 
potion  with  the  villain  (who  pro- 
perly was  called  Smith)  and  Helena 
in  the  matter  of  decoratmg—they 
posisting  in  declaring  Hermia  and  I 
were  a  pair  of  bunglers. 

These  were  not  their  real  names, 
however,  though  I  have  loved  to 
eaU  them  so  throughout  my  stcoy. 
She  whom  I  called  Helena  was  pro- 
perly Joan,  and  the  fairy  Hermia 
had  been  baptized  Agnes ;  and  I  lay 
down  my  pen  to  laugh  at  the  recol- 
lectkm  of  the  evening  when  my  thus 
naming  tiiem  came  to  be  known. 

I  had  come  one  evening  xminvited, 
saying,  as  an  excuse  to  Mrs.  Walton, 
thit  I  had  brought  Miss  Helena  some 
eresls  and  monograms,  and  Miss 
Hennia    some    Honolulu    postage 


'Mjsb  Helena  and  Miss  Hermia?' 
Hanmia  Walton  said,  inquiringly. 

I  stanmiered  out,  'Your  dlaugh- 
ters,' which  satisfied  her,  not  being 
of  an  Inquisitive  disposition ;  but  I 
told  the  girls  afterwards,  amusing 
tinn  no  little. 

I  said,  'Ton  know  when  I  am 
liere  I  addr^s  you  as  Miss  Agnes ; 
Int  when  I  am  at  home  I  still 
think  of  you  as  Hermia.' 

And  this  anecdote  was  soon  added 
to  the  Usts  of  jests  we  had  in  com- 
nu>n ;  and  if  I  brought  two  bouquets, 
tt  I  often  did  when  I  knew  a  party 
vag  approaching,  I  ticketed  them, 
'Helena's' and  'Hermia's.' 


In  due  course  of  time  Joan  became 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  went  off  north- 
wards with  the  villain,  and  about 
the  same  time  I  became,  how  it 
matters  not,  a  man  of  independent 
means. 

St.  Valentine's  Day  was  drawing 
near  again,  only  a  few  weeks  off, 
and  I  was  sitting  in  the  dining- 
room,  after  dinner,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walton  and  Hermia. 

'  You  will  only  have  one  valentine 
to  send  this  year,  Gilbert,'  Mr. 
Walton  said,  with  a  sigh.  '  It  used 
to  be  "one  each/' eh?  Ah!  we  shall 
miss  Joan!' 

'By  Jove!'  I  said  to  myself,  'here 
is  an  opening  not  to  be  despised.' 

'  No,  sir,'  I  said,  'I  am  going  to 
ask  you  for  a  valentine  for  myself. 
I  am  sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
I  want  Hermia— I  mean  Agnes. 
Tou  and  Mrs.  Walton  know  me  so 
well  now  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
that  I  shall  try  every  day  to  be 
more  worthy  of  her.' 

I  was  too  husky  to  say  more,  and 
Agnes  having  slipped  fiom  the 
room,  I  had  lost  a  good  deal  of 
courage. 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  Mr. 
Walton  shook  my  hand  silently. 

'  It  is  what  we  others  come  to,' 
he  said. 

I  rose  and  went  round  to  where 
Mrs.  Walton  sat  by  the  fire  in  an 
armchair.  There  were  tears  on  her 
&ce. 
'  And  you?'  I  asked  tremblingly. 
'Agnes  must  dedde,'  she  said; 
and  uough  I  knew  how  that  would 
be,  I  was  glad  of  the  permission  to 
make  my  escape,  and  going  up 
stairs,  found  her  sitting  by  tiie 
drawing-rocHu  fire. 

She  nad  not  expected  me  up  so 
soon,  but  there  was  no  need  to  ask 
her  then,  for  I  knew  it  long  before, 
that  I  had  found  my  real  valentine. 
I  got  her  altogether  into  my  care 
on  the  next  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and 
we  were  then,  and  are  now,  as  happy 
as  the  summer  day  is  long. 

My  wife  signs  herself  Agnes  Ben- 
nett :  it  is  legally  her  name ;  but 
when  we  sit  together  by  our  own 
fireside,  her  hand  in  mine,  or,  better 
still,  she  sits  upon  my  knee,  I  call 
her  by  the  name  by  which  I  knew 
her  first— and  loved  her— Hermia. 


no 
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CHAPTER  L 

IN   NVllICH    HirilARD  GAUNT  DECLARES  HIMSELF  UNROMANTIC. 

E  were  sitting  comfortably  in  Dick's  room, 
smoking  our  aft«r-dinner  cigars,  and^  en- 
joying as  much  of  fresh  early  summer  air  as 
is  permitted  to  make  its  way  through,  the 
open  windows  of  London '  first  floors/  talk- 
ing,the  wliile  in  that  easy  fashion  which  is 
the  result  of  intimacy,  philosophical  quiet- 
ude of  mind,  a  good  dinner,  and  an  excenent 
cigar. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  the  leading  subject 
of  our  conversation — though  cf  course  re- 
lieved by  pleasant  digressions,  suggested 
by  our  employment — wafi,  the  spirit  of  the 
age. 

'Practical,  no  doubt,'  I  replied  to  a 
lengthy  remark  of  Gaunt's  on  the  tm- 
poetical,  unromantic  leaning  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  nineteenth  century.  '  Yet, 
after  all,  one  can't  be  surprised  at  it. 
The, time  preceding  the  realization  of  de- 
sire is  the  time  of  imagination — of  high- 
coloured  expectations.  The  realization 
must  needs  be  practical.  I  regard  the  present  pitch  of 'civilization  as  the 
realism  necessarily  resulting  from  the  idealism  of  the  chivalric  ages.  Per- 
haps to  make  another  step  we  shall  have  to  go  through  another  poetie 
or^deal  period  higher  in  degree  than  the  last,  and  so  on.* 

Dick  smoked  on — he  was  not  imaginatively  inclined,  so  I  was  neither 
surprised  nor  discouraged  at  the  composed  silence  with  which  he  reoeived 
an  idea  that,  I  flatter  myself,  was  a  little  novel. 

'You  don't  know  much  of  Tennyson,  Gaunt,  do  you?*  I  said,  putting 
down  my  cigar,  and  taking  a  lately  published  volume  of  the  poet  &oni 
my  pocket 

*  No,  can't  understand  him,'  was  Dick's  curt  reply.  '  Never  could  un- 
derstand any  of  your  mysticisms.  At  college,  I  always  made  a  horrid 
hash  of  metaphysics,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.' 

'  Yes,'  I  replied,  gently.  I  remembered  my  excellent  friend  had  made 
a  considerable  hash  of  not  only  all  such  '  stuff,'  but  other  practical  kinds  of 
knowledge  too,  without,  however,  falling  much  in  his  own  estimation. 

'  The  only  poet  I  ever  read  is  Byron,  and  I  skip  him  where  he  grows, 
too— you  know— up  in  the  clouds,'  continued  Dick,  grinning  pleasantly,  and 
letting  the  fragrant  smoke  lazily  get  out  of  his  mouth  as  it  could.  '  Ajb 
you  said  before,  I  belong  to  the  age,  and  as  a  respectable  inhabitant  of 
the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century,  I  concern  myself  with  only  the  prac- 
tical and  the  get-at-able;  I  never  did  a  romantic  or  sentimental  thing  in 
my  life.' 

I  could  quite  believe  it  As  I  looked  in  my  friend's  brown,  rather 
stolid,  countenance,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  •f  it 

He  was  a  strongly- built,  tall,  powerful-looking  fellow,  with  a  large 
head,  covered  by  thick,  curly,  brown  hair— reddy-brown  whiskers  and 
moustaches  hiding  at  least  a  third  part  of  a  face  that  was  certainly  not  in- 
tellectual, either  in  outline  or  expression ;  but  then  there  was  something 
80  hearty  and  honest  in  the  dark  full  eyes,  that,  in  looking  in  Eichaid 
Gannf  8  face,  the  last  thing  you  troubled  yourself  about  was  his  intellect 


In  which  lUehard  Oaunt  dedarei  hinudf  UnromatUic.  Ill 


I  am— well — ^I  won't  call  myself 
an  intellectiial  i)eT8on;  all  I  say 
is,  tiiat  I  am  an  admirer,  and  I  b&- 
Ueve  Trnderstander,  of  Tennyson.  I 
haTo  a  fondness  for  German  litera- 
tme,  besides  which,  I  dabble  in  re- 
viswB,  and  magazines*  and  I  flatter 
lOTBelf,  the  satire  ana  shai^-edged 
wit,  which  yon,  my  dear  reader,  an- 
prodate  so  well,  are  not  the  only 
weapons  I  could  bring  to  defend 
niy^f,  were  my  right  to  the  title  of 
a  'literary  man '  disputed. 

I  only  make  this  allusion  to  myself 
to  throw  a  stronger  light  on  the 
virtues  of  Mr.  Gaunt    A  man,  I  say. 


of  my  stamp,  in  looking  at  Bichard's 
face,  forgot  to  notice  his  want  of 
intellect;  and  in  those  pleasant, 
kind  eyes  of  his,  found  something 
which  made  him  forget  his  &YOurite 
synonym  for  a  human  being, '  mind,' 
and  feel  glad  to  call  their  possessor 
'friend.' 

We  were  silent  after  that  candid 
declaration  of  Dick's,  I  pursuing  a 
train  of  ideas  that  our  oonversation 
had  suggested.  Gaunt  la2dly  em- 
ployed in  sipping  his  wine,  puffing 
out  his  smolro,  and  watching  his 
opposite  neighbour,  a  young  lady  of 
artistic  talents,  who,  seated  at  her 


CIO,  was  giving  us,  or  I  suppose 
,  the  benefit  of  some  dreaarally 
bigh-pitched  songs,  gratis. 

'She  didn't  ediig  badly  last  night, 
^  Sadler's  Wells,'  remarked  Gaunt, 
tveaking  in  on  m^  reflections.  'I 
ttiinklshall  go  with  Philippe,  and 
^p  with  her  next  Friday.  She's 
^  bad-lookiiig  either,  is  she^ 
Miikr 

*Not  at  all/  I  answered  drily; 
'aod  rre  no  donbti  in  a  theatre. 


where  fcdl  scope  is  giyen  to  her 
rather  powerful  voice,  she  is  a 
charming  singer ;  as  a  neighbour,  I 
confess  I  should  find  her  inooHTe- 
nient' 

Dick  grinned  again,  in  a  Uttle 
quizzical  way,  that  was  his  nearest 
approach  to  the  satiric 

'I understand  you,  my  boy.  Well^ 
you  know,  if  s  one  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  age  of  "  Bealism." ' 

What '  it '  meant,  I  didn't  inquire. 
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I  am  a  stem  moralist,  but  I  don't 
like  discussing  sucli  casus  of  *  it ' 
with  my  friend  (iaunt. 

I  took  anotlier  p:Iass  of  claret,  and 
lighted  anotlier  weed ;  Dick  did  tlio 
same,  and  drew  his  chair  a  little 
nearer  the  opi-n  window,  for  which 
he  was  evidently  rewarded  by  some 
sign  from  over  the  way,  for  he  cer- 
tainly smiled,  and  suddenly  waved 
his  cigar  in  a  manner  that  was  other- 
wise both  objectless  and  absurd. 

I  made  no  remark.  '  Chacun  a 
Bon  goiit  *  is  my  motto,  with  a  men- 
tal shrug  of  tlie  shoulder;  but  I 
drew  back  into  the  shade  of  the 
window  curtain,  and  began  sketch- 
ing an  article  I  meant  for  the  next 
month's  'London  Society,'  which 
should  contain  all  the  pith  of  tlie 
sentiments  my  friend's  conduct 
awoke  in  me,  regarding  not  only 
himself,  but  society  in  general. 

1  was  disturbed  by  the  postman's 
knock. 

Mrs.  Briggs  herself— Dick  was  a 
fevourito  of  hers — brought  up  the 
letters,  and  as  my  worthy  friend 
happened  at  the  moment  to  have  his 
head  stretched  out  of  the  window 
and  his  eyes  quite  engrossed  by 
'  over  tlie  way/  she  gave  them  into 
my  hand,  witli  a  few  pleasant 
remarks  on  my  own  healthful 
looks,  &c. 

Mrs.  B.  knew  I  was  Gaunt's  dear 
fiiend,  so,  like  a  skilful  diplomatist, 
she  cultivated  my  acquaintance  with 
smiles  and  care,  although,  as  I  once 
overheard  her  say  to  some  one  who 
was  making  inquiries  concerning 
me,  she  didn't  know  as  if  I  was  a 
'  raal  gent,  for  1  wore  boots  as  had 
been  mended,  only  three  shirts  a 
week,  and  was  a  noospaper  writer.' 
A  man  who  takes  letters  ia  his 
hand,  naturally  examines  them,  and 
without  any  very  prying  curiosiiy  I 
tamed  over  the  two  envelopes  and 
examined  the  writing  and  postmarks. 
Both  were  from  Blackheath ;  and 
to  my  surprise,  instead  of  the  manly 
handwriting  of  Dick's  usual  corre- 
spondents, one  bore  most  unnds- 
tuceably  the  direction  of  a  lady's 
hand,  and  the  other,  to  my  still 
greater  astonishment,  the  unsteady 
round  characters  of  a  child's ! 

Now  I  knew  Richaid  Gaunf  s  his- 
tory and  genealogy  pretty  well,  and 


was  thoroughly  aware  that  he  had 
neither  sister,  aunt,  nor  cousin  of  any 
degree,  in  the  feminine  gender.  Tho 
Gaunts  were  a  singularly  unprolitu* 
race,  consisting  most  unbrokenly  of 
a  line  of  only  sons.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
if  such  a  person  as  a  J^liss  Oauut  had 
ever  existed,  in  their  family  at  least. 

I  turned  over  the  letters  medita- 
tively, then  I  looked  at  my  friend, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  pressing  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  to  his  moustache 
in  a  very  unmistakeable  fashion. 
'Eichard,'  I  exclaimed  sternly,  a 
rather  unkind  idea  concerning  Mr. 
Gaunt's  character  suddenly  dashing 
through  my  mind. 

Dick  popped  his  head  back  as  if 
electrified. 

'  What  the  deuce  is  up?'  he  ex- 
claimed sharply.  '  Can't  you  let  a 
fellow  alone,  Mark,  to  do  what  he 
chooses  ?' 

'  Here  are  two  letters,'  I  answered 
serenely. 

'  Well !  and  what  of  that  ?  Do 
you  think  that  the  arrival  of  a  letter 
is  such  a  rare  and  important  event 
that  you  must  disturb  a  man  just- 
just— ah  ! — she's  gone !'  added  Dick, 
ruefully  looking  again  towards  over 
the  way.    '  Confound  you,  Mark  I' 

I  was  quite  accustomed  to  com- 
plimente  of  this  kind  from  my  bosom 
friend,  and  1  received  his  remarks 
with  a  philosophical  silence,  merely 
throwing  him  the  letters. 

Dick  took  them  crossly,  but  no 
sooner  did  he  glance  at  the  lady's 
handwriting,  than  his  eyo  lighted 
up  with  sudden  interest.  He  hastily 
broke  the  seal,  and  turned  eagerly  to 
cateh  the  few  gleams  of  daylight 
that  remained. 

1  felt  puzzled.  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  secret  in  Dick  Gaunt's 
life  that  was  bidden  from  ma  He 
was  not  a  man  for  mysteries,  and  all 
his  romance— if,  indeed,  his  love- 
making  could  be  termed  as  sach— 
was  most  frankly  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  all  who  chose  to  look. 

I  roused  myself  from  the  kind  of 
affectionate  carelessness  with  which 
I  generally  regarded  Dick's  doings, 
and  watehed  him  curiously. 

The  first  letter  read,  he  carefully 
r&>fo]ded  it,  and  then  took  up  the 
other,  which  he  examined  with  a 
smiling  wonder,  as  if  pleased  yet 
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oansideniUy  puzzled    by  it     He 

stroked  and  curled  his  mouBtache 

excitedly,   screwed   np   his    eyes, 

tonied  about  the  paper,  and  eyidently 

did  his  best  to  possess  himself  of  its 
amtents.   I  coold  not  help  thinkiiig 

that  Dick's  yonng  correspondent 
must  haye  some  strong  hold  on  his 
aflfoctkms  to  indnoe  him  to  gire 
himself  saoh  evident  exertion  to 
make  him  or  her  out 

I  looked  very  serionsly  at  my 
friend,  as,  apparently  despairing  of 
soooess,  he  merely  glanced  at  the 
fi>arth  page,  and  then  folding  np  the 
little  blotty  letter,  slipped  it  with 
the  other  into  his  pocket  I  waited 
a  moment  or  two  expecting  some 
remark,  bat  Dick  neither  returned 
my  look  nor  spoke  a  word. 

'I  had  no  idea  you  had  juvenile 
correspondents,  Bichaid,'  I  said, 
breaking  the  silence,  and  in  a  plea- 
sant confidence-inviting  tone.  With 
a  cool,  daring  opponent  like  myself, 
I  knew  that  he  was  a  bad  fencer,  so 
I  was  quite  prepared  to  see  him 
itart  a  little,  look  uncomfortable, 
and  exclaim, '  Eh  I— oh !  didn't  you  ?* 
and  then  awkwaidly  attempt  to  act 
tiie  natural  and  unembarrassed,  by 
striking  fusees  and  applying  them 
to  tiie  wrong  end  of  his  dgar. 

'  I  thought  you  had  no  female  re- 
IstioDs,  Dick/  I  continued;  'no 
bothering  womankiiid,  you  onoe  told 
me.' 

'But  I  didn't  tell  you  I  had  no 
female  friends,  I  suppose,'  Dick 
answered  gruflSy. 

'Friends!  Oh  no,  certainly.  Don't 
you  choose  your  friends  rather 
jonng  though?' 

GSaunt  did  not  look  up  or  reply, 
hat  even  in  the  growing  twilight  I 
ttw  the  phenomenon  of  Mr.  Bichjurd 
Gaunt  Uushtng,  whether  with  con- 
ubQs  guilt,  shame,  or  anger  I  knew 
not. 

We  smoked  silently  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  after  that  I  feeling 
Bot  exactly  at  my  ease.  Gaunt  with 
a  grimness  that  was  his  imitation  of 
sotkinees. 

Actually  sulky  he  was  not,  for  he 
answered  civilly  enough  any  ques- 
tion I  put  to  him,  passing  me  the 
tobacco  canister  with  Ms  usual 
alacrity  directly  he  saw  that  my  pipe 
was  empty,  and  suggesting  branay 
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and  water,  as  he  always  did  as  soon 
as  a  certain  time  had  elapsed  from 
our  finishing  our  claret;  but  he  was 
not  conversationally  inclined;  he 
smoked  lazily  and  almost  musingly ; 
and  I  particularly  remarked  that  it 
was  in  vain  our  opposite  neighbour 
seated  herself  at  the  open  window 
in  the  full  hght  of  the  lamp  in  her 
most  becoming  attitude.  There  sat 
Dick  in  his  arm-chair  silent  and 
grave,  apparentiy  quite  oblivious  of 
ever  having  felt  tiie  slightest  interest 
in  over  tM  way,  at  any  rate  quite 
unconscious  of  her  presence. 

How  long  this  unsociable  state  of 
afihirs  might  have  continued,  and 
whether  my  delicate  silence  might 
at  length  have  melted  Gaunt's  grim- 
ness into  friendly  confidence  I  can- 
not  say,  for  we  were  suddenly  dis- 
turbed  by  noisy  boots  and  noisy 
voices  on  the  staurs,  and  in  came 
Phillips,  Brown,  and  Smith,  all 
smoking  and  all  jovial,  from  a  very 
late  dinner,  to  make  us  join  their 
expedition  to — weU  —  no  matter 
where. 

A  philosophical  mind  seeks  know- 
ledge everywhere,  and  what  know- 
ledge is  preferable  to  that  of  human 
nature?  'Know  thyself  I'  said  the 
Delphic  oracle. 

'  Now  the  study  of  human  nature,' 
as  I  <mce  remarked  to  Dick,  '  in  the 
streets,  inaball-room,or  at  theOpera, 
is  perhaps  not  so  stem  or  decorous 
as  among  the  folios  of  the  BrituBh 
Museum,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the 
study  of  human  nature.  A  well- 
disciplined  mind  pursues  philoso- 
phical speculation  everywhere  and 
anywhere.' 

To  which  Dick  replied — 

'  Of  course  it  does.  And  if  s  much 
pleasanter  to  study  here  in  this 
fiishion,  than  in  those  musty  old 
libraries.' 


CHAPTEB  IL 

dick's  juvenile  cobbespondent.  * 

The  long  vacation  came  at  length, 
and  as  London  grew  emptier  and 
emptier,  and  hotter  and  hotter,  I 
began  to  shut  up  my  books,  nod 
over  my  writing,  and  think  yearn- 
ingly of  country  air  and  fishing- 
rods,  or,  in  my  more  energetic  moods, 
I 
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of  excursion  trains  and  steam- 
packets,  &c. 

The  last  summer  Gaunt  and  I  had 
taken  ourselves  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  had  found  each  other  such  good 
company  and  so  conveniently  paired 
— I  being  able  to  make  people  under- 
stand our  various  wants,  and  he  to 
pay  for  them— that  on  our  return 
we  had  engaged  each  other  to  repeat 
the  attempt  the  following  summer, 
and  in  our  tour  take  in  the  capitals 
of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

During  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  however,  Dick  liad  been  visi- 
bly less  eager  in  planning  our  voy- 
age; once  or  twice  he  had  even 
vaguely  hinted  that  perhaps  he 
would  not  bo  able  to  go— still,  he 
never  told  me  out  plainly  that  he 
wished  to  give  up  the  journey, 
neither  did  he  mention  having 
formed  any  other  plan  for  spending 
the  long  vacation.  I  was  rather  an- 
noyed, therefore,  to  receive  one 
morning  a  hurried  scrawl  from  him 
to  say  that  ho  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  crm'se  north,  as  business  was 
taking  him  off  that  same  day  to 
Norfolk.  He  was  extremely  sorry, 
he  added,  and  hoped  I  should  find 
some  more  agreeable  manner  of  pass- 
ing the  vacation. 

Dick  was  a  very  goodhearted 
fellow,  and  not  generally  carelesB  of 
others'  convenience ;  and  it  was  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  character  to 
thus  ooolly  break  his  engagement 
and  leave  me  to  shift  for  myself. 

'  Such  is  the  world !'  I  exclaimed 
to  myself  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  as  I  sat  that  melting  morning 
over  my  eggs  and  coffee ;  '  all  mi- 
serable selfishness!  His  business 
indeed !  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  I  am  to  do  with  myself' 

Meteorological  extremes  are  trying 
even  to  the  most  philosophically  dis- 
disposed.  (I  wonder  if  the  philoso- 
pher would  have  stood  absorbed  in 
thought  during  twenty-four  hours, 
with  the  temperature  lo^  below  zero, 
or  under  the  noonday  sun  of  tropical 
India  ?)  and  when  tiie  affliction  of  a 
small  unairy  London  apartment  on  a 
hot  August  morning  is  added  to  the 
disappointment  of  an  agreeable 
joum^  gratis,  a  tired  mind  and  a 
light  purse  feel  considerably  ag- 
grieved.    Mine  did.     I  erumpled 


up  Dick's  note  and  tossed  it  into  the 
grate,  calling  it '  heartless  'and  him- 
self '  hollow,'  and  for  the  future  I 
vowed  to  forswear  fipieudship. 

After  breakfast  I  set  myself  to  the 
irritating  task  of  arranging  my  pe- 
cuniary afiGurs. 

Should  I  have  to  accept  Brown's 
invitation  to  pass  a  fortnight  witlt 
him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  only 
one  of  the  numerous  invitations, 
that,  counting  on  my  expedi- 
tion north,  I  had  not  refused?  or 
could  I  manage  a  continental  trip 
on  my  own  account?  I  had  been 
lavish  of  expenditure  lately,  not  ex- 
pecting to  nave  to  provide  for  my 
holiday;  so  I  thought  dreaiily  of 
Brown  and  the  Isle  of  Wright,  or, 
still  more  drearily,  of  a  visit  home  to 
that  very  retired  village  in  the  fens 
where  my  in&nt  eyes  first  saw  the 
light 

Such  meditation  did  not  tend  to 
i*elieve  my  angry  feelings  towafd& 
Dick,  nor  to  restore  that  comixMSure 
of  mind  which  Epictetus  so  strongiy 
recommends  concerning  matter^ 
over  which  we  have  no  control: 
indeed,  so  irritating  was  the  com- 
bined effects  of  that  letter  and  the 
high  temperature,  that,  as  I  sat  pon- 
dering over  a  heavy  article  I  wus 
forced  to  finish  that  morning  for  the- 

' Magazine,'  and  for  which  I  had 

to  refer  to  that  respectable  phi- 
losopher, instead  of  reading  ad- 
miringly his  remarks,  I  could  not 
help   distorting   my  features    and 

calhng  him  an  '  old  fool !' 

«  «  *  • 

Alas  I  for  the  duplicity  of  man't^ 
nature!  From  his  youth  upwards 
had  I  known  Richard  Gaunt  and 
believed  him  to  be  the  sinoerest  of 
mortals — ^the  most  openheorted  ol 


That  evening,  having  nothinfr 
particular  to  do,  after  the  posting  of 
a  letter  to  Brown,  accepting  his 
invitation,  I  took  a  hansom  and 
drove  down  to  Dick's  lodgings  to 
fetch  some  books  that  I  had  I^ 
there.  Perhaps  I  had  also  just  a 
faint  intention  of  gathering  from 
Mrs.  Briggs  any  information  she 
might  have  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Gaunt's  sudden  departure.  Of 
coarse  I  had  no  idea  of  prying  into 
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hffi  afiiis  by  tuiderhand  means. 
I  nerer  dreamt  of  questioning  Mrs. 
Bi^;g8.  Still,  if  she  should  drop 
any  hint  that  to  my  wise  head  would 
be  sufficient,  why,  there  would  be 
no  faarm^none  whatever. 

The  blinds  were  all  drawn  and 
&e  windows  of  Dick's  rooms  were 
all  clofled.  'He's  off, at  any  rate,' 
I  mattered  as  I  jumped  from  the 
cab  and  ran  up  the  steps. 

My  knock  was  quickly  answered 
hj  some  &int  efforts  within,  at 
toning  a  key  or  jingling  a  chain, 
and  after  a  moment  or  two  the  door 
was  pushed  slowly  open,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  a  little  girl  in  a  white 
mnslin  frock  and  pink  sash  danced 
yrrongh  the  aperture  and  caught 
hold  of  me.  I  was  taken  a  little 
aback,  particularly  when  the  small 
yonng  lady  clasped  her  handSi  ex- 
claiming'Oh!'  in  a  frightened  tone, 
and  then  added, '  I  thought  it  was 
godpapa  Dick.' 

,  I  was  not  used  to  children,  and  I 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  say  or  do. 
To  take  off  my  hat  to  that  small 
iriute  frock  and  pink  sash  would 
baye  been  ridiculous ;  but  to  stoop 
down  and  caress  the  dignified  litUe 
head  tlutt  turned  up  its  abashed 
face  as  blushingly  as  any  girl  of 
eighteen,  would  hare  been  imper- 
tinent 'No,'  I  said  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  'I  am  not  god- 
papa  Dick.  Who  may  he  be?  Is 
it  Mr.  Gaunt?' 

The  child  turned  immediately 
into  the  house.  '  Tes,'  she  said  in  a 
quiet  tone;  'but  don't  ask  me 
questions,  please.' 

I  followed  ber  into  the  hall,  and 
vaa  about  to  ascend  the  stairs  when 
Bhe  turned,  and,  barring  the  way 
with  her  little  flounced-out  figure, 
nid  gravely, '  I  don't  think  you  had 
better  come  up  stairs.  I  don't  think 
godpapa  Gaunt  wants  me  to  see 
inyone.' 

I  oonld  not  help  smiling  at  the 
very  simple  manner  in  which  Dick's 
«^nt  confidante  was  exposing  his 
secrets. 

'  Don't  you,'  I  answered  laughing ; 
'sod  do  you  think  I  should  see  you 
^ter  upstairs  than  here  at  the 
present  moment?' 

What  the  young  lady  would  have 
i^Ued  was  lost  to  me,  for  at  that 


moment  Mrs.  Briggs  came  panting 
up  frx>m  her  domains  below. 

'La,  miss!  run  up  stairs  now, 
do!  there's  a  dear,'  she  exclaimed 
soothingly.  '  It's  Mr.  Gaunf  s  niece, 
sir,'  she  added,  turning  to  m&  '  Her 
and  his  sister  came  quite  tmex- 
pected-Iike  this  morning.' 

'  Oh,  indeed !'  I  answered,  looking 
towards  the  child,  who  stood  perched 
on  the  stairs,  listening  with  a  strange 
earnestness  to  what  Mrs.  Briggs  said. 

'And  so  you  are  Dick's  little 
niece,'  I  added,  smiling,  and  remem- 
bering that  Mi.  Gaunt  had  neither 
brother,  sister,  or  cousin  within  the 
sixth  degree. 

The  little  girl  hung  her  head  and 
replied  by  an  inquiring  look  from 
her  dark  eyes. 

'  Mr.  Gaunf  s  gone  out  with  his 
sister,  sir.  He  told  me  to  say  he 
was  out  to  everybody,  and  not  to  let 
any  gent  into  his  room  on  account 
of  Miss  being  there,'  Mrs.  B.  said, 
looking  rather  puzzled  as  she  was 
me  begin  to  mount  the  stairs. 

'  But  for  me,  Mrs.  Briggs,'  I  said 
gently;  'i  am  different, you  know. 
I  think  I  may  go  up.' 

*Well,  sir,  I  now  you're  Mr. 
Gaunt's  perticklerest  fhend;  but 
them's  my  orders:  p'raps  youll 
mention  to  Mr.  Gaunt  as  I  told  you." 

*0h,  yes!  all  right,'  I  replied; 
'  you  won't  be  afraid  of  my  sitting  in 
the  room  with  you,  will  you?'  I 
asked  in  my  kindest,  most  winning 
tones  of  the  child. 

'I  shouldn't  be  a/mwZ  of  you/ 
she  replied  gravelv;  'but  you 
mustn't  tidk  to  me,  because  I  pro- 
mised  godpapa  not  to  answer  any- 
one's questions.' 

'  Very  good :  I  will  be  most  dis- 
creetly silent,'  was  my  answer;  and 
with  that  understanding  the  little 
flounced  figure  bounded  up  stairs 
leaving  me  the  path  clear. 

'Dick's  niece!'  thought  I,  as  I 
threw  myself  into  his  arm-cluiir  and 
gazed  at  the  face,  bending  studiously 
over  anumberof 'Punch,'but  looking 
up  every  now  and  then  to  cast  a 
quick,  sly  glance  at  me. 

La^,  dark,  oreole  eyes — ^unchild- 
like  in  the  sadness  of  their  ex- 
pression—small, regular  featurcH, 
and  curls  of  that  blue-blackness 
that  speaks  of  foreign  landR. 
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Dick's  niece!  Dick's  god-daugh- 
ter! 

There  are  Rtmnq:e  things  in  this 
world  —  inexplicable,  moml,  and 
physical  plienomena ;  and  porlmps 
the  uncleship  of  Mr.  Cfaunt  to  this 
little  nine-year-old  lady  was  one  of 
them.  At  any  rate,  as  I  sat  there 
pondering  over  it,  I  mentally  mut- 
tered the  words  with  which  I  com- 
menced this  episode. 

Richard  Gaunt,  the  man  who  in 
his  every  word,  every  act,   every 


sentiment  seemed  to  breathe  open- 
ness and  truth,  whose  very  rough - 
ness  and  simplicity  seemed  to  make 
a  romantic  mystery  impossible!— to 
find  him  thus  suddenly  surrounded 
in  inexplicable  relationships,  shook 
my  faith  in  the  whole  human 
race. 

I  waited  for  half  an  hour,  keeping 
most  sacredly  my  agreement  with 
my  fair  little  friend ;  but  my  reflec- 
tions grew  gloomy,  and  I  began  to 
grow  impatient  at  Graunt's  absence, 


when  suddenly  the  child  exclaimed 
gravely — 

'  Why  don't  yon  smoke  a  cigar? 
we  never  used  to  mind  smoke.' 

'  Wei'  thought  I,  wondering  if  the 
young  lady  used  the  first  person 
plural  in  a  literal  sense,  or  with  a 
child's  irreverence  for  grammar. 

'  Don't  you  ?  Why,  what  a  sen- 
sible mamma  you  must  have  got,  to 
have  taught  you  that,'  I  replied, 
proceeding  to  act  upon  her  sugges- 
tion. 

'Mamma  didn't  teach  me/  she 


answered  simply.  *  God  papa  Dick 
is  a  long  time  coming,  isn't  he  T  she 
added,  sighing  heavily;  and  pushing 
back  her  tiny  hand  through  her 
curls,  she  leant  her  head  upon  it, 
and  looked  as  sad  and  sentimental  as 
any  young  woman  far  advanced  in 
her  teens. 

'  You're  fond  of  your  uncle,  am't 
you  ?'  I  said,  rather  amused ;  and  she 
answered, '  Yes,  very,^  with  an  energy 
which  shot  sudden  fire  into  her 
large  eyes. 

'  Do  you  often  see  him?'  I  asked 
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genfiT,  my  cnriositj  getimg   the 
better  of  my  promise. 

'Not  Teiy.  8inoe  I  came  here — I 
mean  to  England— I've  seen  him 
oftaner;  but  before,  I  don't  remem- 
ber very  welL  It  seems  a  long  time 
ago,  you  see, — a  very  long  time.  It 
WIS  not  then — no/  she  added 
dnamily.  'I  think  I  nsed  to  see 
munina  oftenest.' 

'And  yonr  papa«  usen't  yon  to 
see  him  ?*  I  asked  caatioasly . 

'  No,'  answered  the  child,  '  never. 
I  never  saw  him;  I  used  to  pray  for 
him ;  I  always  used,  because  mamma 
told  me  ta  She  used  to  say,  "  Ge- 
cile,  if  you  don't  pray  Ood  to  bless 
yoor  papa,  Ood  won't  love  you,  or 
bless  you."    So  of  course  I  did.' 

'Quite  right,'  I  said  approvingly. 
'And  where  is  your  mamma  now; 
18  she  out  with  Mr.  Gaunt  ?' 

Gedle  raised  her  head,  and  glanced 
np  at  m^  the  dreamy  look  quite 
duappearing  from  her  ^yes ;  and 
claq>ing  her  small  creamy-looking 
bands  together  on  her  lap:  '  Don't 
uk  questions,  please/  she  said  in 
her  childish,  half-firightened  manner. 
'You  promised  you  wouldn't  ask 
questions.' 

There  was  something  wonderftiUy 
tekmg  in  the  half-simple,  half-the- 
atiical  manner  of  this  child;  and  I 
should  have  felt  myself  to  be  quite 
s  brute  if  I  had  not  responded  to 
her  entreaty,  and  desisted  from 
questioning  her. 

I  tiled  to  make  her  acquaintance 
in  some  other  manner.  I  showed 
her  my  favourite  pipe ;  and  she  oon- 
deeceixied  to  draw  near,  and  took 
no  small  delight  in  tucking  the 
veed  into  it,  with  her  taper  tiny 
fiagers.  After  that  we  became  more 
inornate  and  confidential,  and  I 
began  to  flatter  myself  that  I  must 
have  some  peculiar  talent  for  win- 
mng  infantine  friendship ;  for  unac- 
customed as  I  was  to  cliildren,  I 
suited  BO  well  to  little  Cecile's  taste, 
that  in  another  half-hour  she  was 
attiug  on  a  stool,  just  in  front  of 
me,  chatting  most  happily,  and 
VBfitiDg  my  tobacco,  endeavouring 
to  make  cigarettes,  and  quite  making 
love  to  me,  after  her  own  fiashion. 

The  door  opened  suddenly  upon 
u  whilst  we  were  in  that  position, 
and  in  walked  Bichard  Gaunt  I 


He  started  back;  little  Cecile 
lumped  up.  I  never  moved,  but  1 
looked  up  with,  I  fancy,  a  very  sati- 
rical smile. 

'  I  have  been  making  friends  with 
your  juvenile  correspondent/  was  my 
first  exclamation;  'your  charming 
little  niece  and  godchild,  noty  dear 
Dick/ 

Dick's  eyes  for  an  instant  lost 
that  pleasant,  kind  look  which  1 
have  mentioned  to  you  as  being  his 
chid*  attraction.  He  looked  abso- 
lutely angry. 

.'  I  don't  understand  this/  he  said 
in  a  low  growling  voice. 

'  Nor  do  1/  I  answered. 

•  There  are  some  cases *  Dick 

began,  still  in  the  same  disagreeable 


'  There  aie/ 1  interrupted.  *  You 
seem  annoyed  at  my  presence, 
Gauni  Good  evening!  Let  mo 
assure  you,  however,  that  this  visit 
is  purely  one  of  chance.  Good 
night  r 

I  took  up  my  hat,  and  was  strid- 
ing towards  the  door,  when  httie 
Cecile  came  springing  after  me. 

'  No/  she  exclaimed,  '  don't  go- 
wait  a  moment.  You  see,  I  told 
you  godpapa  Gaunt  didn't  want 
any  one  to  see  m&  It  was  my  fault, 
godpapa,  not  his/  i^e  added,  turn- 
ing to  Gaunt,  and  stretching  out  her 
httids  with  dignified  gesticulations, 
and  growing  quite  flushed  with  the 
energy  with  which  she  spoke: 
f quite  my  fault;  and  he  haant 
asked  me  any  questions.' 

There  was  something  so  ridiculous 
in  this  mediation  of  the  little  white- 
frocked,  gesticulating  figure  stand- 
ing between  us  two,  angry,  bearded 
men— in  the  protection  she  extended 
to  the  one,  while  unwittingly  she 
increased  the  embarrassment  of  the 
othei^-fiomething  so  very  out  of  tiie 
way,  and  uncommon  to  either  of  our 
experiences,  that  we  both  paused; 
— ^I  smiled,  Dick  smiled. 

'That's  right!'  Cecile  exclaimed 
approvingly.  'That's  right,  god- 
papa, don't  be  angry/ 

'  You  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
Mark/  Dick  said  gruflfly,  and  turn- 
ing away. 

And  I  went  back  to  my  seat  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  quanel 
with  Richard  Gaunt 
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I  went  back  to  my  seat,  and  re- 
sumed my  cigar.  Dick  stood  lean- 
ing against  tJie  mantelshelf,  strok- 
ing his  moustache  meditatively. 
Cecile  sat  herself  on  the  footstool, 
which,  however,  she  took  care  to 
draw  to  a  distance  from  my  fauteuil, 
and  contemplated  us  both  gravely. 
This  tableau  lasted  at  least  twenty 

minutes. 

»  ♦  »  ♦ 

'  Mark,'  exclaimed  Dick  suddenly, 
after  Cecile  had  been  confided  to 
Mrs.  Briggs's  maternal  care  for)  the 
night,  and  we  two  sat  by  the  open 
window,  puffing  away  in  our  usual 
luxurious,  silent,  and  easy  fashion, 
at  our  cigars ;  '  Mark,  I  should  like 
to  know  your  opinion,  as  a  man  of 
principle  and  education,  as  to 
whether  one's  word  of  honour,  once 
engaged,  may  still  be  regarded  as 
subject  to  the  contingencies  of  after 
circumstances  ?' 

I  was  a  little  startled  by  this  sud- 
den question.  Eichard  Gaunt  and 
casuist]^,  was  an  association  of 
ideas  that  had  never  entered  my 
mind,  and  I  was  quite  unprepared 
to  receive  it. 

'  My  opinion,  on  such  a  matter,' 
I  be^ui,  however,  after  a  moment 
or  two's  hesitation, '  is  that  undoubt- 
edly,  or  at  least' 1  paused — 

knocked  the  a^es  from  my  cigar. 
'  Such  a  question,  my  dear  Dick,  I 
can  scarcely  answer  as  a  generality. 
Gases  of  consdenoe  must  be  argued 
according  to  their  individual  cha- 
lacter.  To  answer  that  a  promise 
onoe  eiven  must  be  kept  at  all 
hazards,  accords  little  with  the 
liberal  morality  of  the  age ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  to  declare  that  the 
keeping  of  a  solemn  engagement  de- 
pends on  drcumstanoes,  or  chances 
of  the  future,  proclaims  a  very  lax 
moral  indeed.' 

My  friend  smiled.  He  evidently 
triumphed  in  the  idea  that  he  had 
puzzled  me. 

'  Contingent  circumstances,'  I  con- 
tinued lofily,  with  a  slight  sneer  in 
return  for  Mr.  Gaunfs  smile,  'ac- 
coiding  to  some,  might  read  "oon- 
venienoe,"  you  know.' 


'  Exactly,'  Dick  answered  quickly, 
and  sitting  bolt  upright.  'That's 
the  deuce,  Mark!'  he  added  em- 
phatically. 

Had  I  been  of  an  energetic  dispo- 
sition, I  beUeve  during  the  unusual 
excitement  of  the  few  minutes  that 
followed,  I  might  have  made  Dick's 
little  secret  my  own.  I  could  see  it 
was  seething  and  frothing  up  in 
him,  like  a  small  Vesuvian  eruption, 
and  nothing  would  have  eased  him 
more,  than  to  let  out  the  lava 
streams  in  a  good  gush.  But  there 
I  sat,  lazily  watching  the  evening 
light  £Gule  from  the  patch  of  sky 
visible  above  the  opposite  houses; 
listening  to  the  distant  hum  of  the 
busy  world,  which  lay  beyond  our 
quiet  street,  and  which  came  up, 
not  disagreeably,  through  the  heavy 
evening  air ;  and  in  the  quietude  of 
my  enjoyment,  I  felt  a  little  secret 
superiority,  that  led  me  to  criticise 
my  friend's  emotion  with  the  eye  of 
a  philosopher,  rather  than  sympa- 
thise with  it,  with  the  feeling  of  a 
friend. 

As  Dick  sat  there,  biting  now  his 
nails,  and  then  his  pipe ;  now  pull- 
ing his  moustache,  and  sighing  like 
a  &mace,  I  regarded  him  with  that 
serene  satisfaction  with  which  a  cat 
looks  at  a  mouse,  which  she  consi- 
ders so  safely  within  her  power,  as 
merely  to  require  her  to  lift  her 
paw,  and  give  it  a  tap  to  make  all 
secure. 

I  played  with  my  mouse  too  long. 

Mrs.  Briggs  suddenly  popped  her 
head  into  the  room  and  said  that  she 
couldn't  persuade  Miss  any  ways  to 
go  to  sleep,  or  even  to  undress,  till 
she  had  spoken  again  to  her  undo ; 
so  would  Mr.  Gaunt  be  kind  enough 
to  step  up  stairs  for  a  minute? 

Dick  went  reluctantly. 

When  he  returned,  three  minutes 
after,  his  excitement  was  over,  he 
resumed  his  chair  and  employment 
gravely. 

'Mark,'  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
short  silence, '  suppose  a  man  binds 
himself  by  a  pronuse  to  keep  a  se- 
cret for  a  certain  period;  suppose 
that  through  after-events  the  di- 
Yulgence  of  that  secret  to  a  third 
par^,  while  it  could  do  no  possible 
wrong  to  any  one  concerned,  would 
greatly  relieve  and  free  from  an  em- 
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huTiRBing  podtion  the  man  so  en- 
gaging himiBelf^  wonld  he  be  yery 
diahonoaiable  to  fazeak  his  pro- 
mise?' 

'It  depends  on  the  natoie  of  the 
emfaamssment/ 1  replied.  'Should 
it  bemeroly  a  matter  of  penonAl  con* 
seqnenoe,  strict  morality  ironld  de- 
iDMid  the  keeping  of  soch  a  promise.' 

Gaont  iras  silent 

'Suppose/  he  began  again,  'that 
the  promise  had  be^  given  more  to 
ene  the  weak  fears  of  a  dying  mind 
than  being  of  itself  important  or  ne- 
cea««y?' 

'A  promise  is  a  ptomise/  I  an- 
Bvered,  shortly. 

Gannt  leant  beck  in  his  ohair» 
and  for  more  than  half  an  hour  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  room  was  his  Tigoions  puff- 
ing at  his  meeTHchaTim. 

Ab  the  silence  continued,  and  I 
saw  Bichaid's  &oe  grow  more  and 
moie  iiowning  and  determined-look- 
mg,  I  almost  repented  my  severe 
molality. 

'  After  all/  thought  I,  as  curiosity 
again  resumed  her  sway,  'there  are 
some  eases  which  bear  milder  and 
mem  liberal  treatment' 

'I  suppose.  Gaunt,'  I  said, quietly, 
'  your  question  had  more  or  leas  con- 
nediaQ  with  your  relationship  to 
iittieGecae?' 

'Of  course/ he  answered,  shortly; 
'  but  we've  settled  the  point ;  don't 
kfs  bring  it  up  again.' 

Bm^,  like  many  unintellectoal 
people,  is  extremely  obstinate,  and 
fay  that  teuaciousness  of  his,  seldom 
ttls  to  cany  the  day,  so  I  dropped 
the  subject  The  solution  of  the 
n^Bteiy,  I  felt«  was  at  present  dis- 
tant 


Two  days  after,  when  I  called  at 
; — •  Street,  Mr.  Bichard  Qaunt  had 
m  town,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  did  not 
know  his  address. 

A  week  after  I  was  leading  atruly 
nual  life  with  my  friend  J^wn,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight 

The  site  of  Brown's  lodge,  as  my 
friend  termed  his  place,  must  have 
been  chosen  with  a  regard  to  the 
strictest  sednsion.  It  was  distant 
iiom  even  a  village,  not  to  mention 
9BJ  of  those  gay  bustling  towns 


where  it  is  possible  to  pass  at  least 
one's  morning  hours  without  dying 
of  ennuL  It  fronted  the  sea,  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  anything 
lively  that  occupied  the  long  hours 
of  daylight,  was  watching  the  ships 
that  appeared  in  the  offing  through 
a  hirge  telescope  fixed  on  the  lawn 
of  Brown's  lodge. 

TAy  Mend  was  a  botanist  and 
naturalist,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  pet  sciences  he  found  the  time 
peas  gaily  enough.  He  would 
spend  whole  hours  delightedly  in 
mving  in  shady  damp  dells  and 
ditches  after  weeds  and  flowers. 
With  patient  gladness  he  would 
watch  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and 
then,  with  his  nether  garments 
tucked  up  above  his  knees,  his  feet 
bare,  he  would  dabble  in  the  wet 
sand  among  tho  rocks,  peep  about 
in  crevices  and  holes,  and  come  back 
to  me  with  horrid  jelly-looking 
things  in  his  hands,  quite  radiant 
with  scientific  delight 

Of  course  I  had  no  objection  to 
his  finding  pleasure  in  such  trifles, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  did  think 
that,  as  a  companion/he  was  a  bore, 
and,  as  a  host,  frightfully  deficient 

Even  his  library  partook  of  his 
nature :  it  was  all  about  fiowers  and 
animalB;  the  very  magazines  he 
took  in  were  on  these  subjects.  lie- 
member  asking;  him,  onowrttchedly 
wet  evening,  m  the  fubiess  of  my 
despair,  if  he  had  not  got  some  of  the 
new  light  literature.  He  brought 
me,  with  the  highest  eulogiums, 
'  life  in  Normandy.' 

'  An  excellent  work/ 1  said,  dole- 
fully, laying  it  aside,  however ;  '  my 
friend  reviewed   it  in  the  S 

'  Ay,  yes,  a  capital  review,  wasn't 
it?'  answeied  Brown. 

'  He  called  it  simple,  homely,  and 
unaffected/  I  answered  languidly; 
adding, '  that  though  books  on  cook- 
ery, angling,  and  natural'  history 
are  apt  to  be  wearisome  to  persons 
who  don't  care  about  zooIojb^  or 
angling,  this  was  an  exception  to 
the   rule.     I  recollect  the  article 

well.     must  have  been  very 

kindlv  disposed  when  he  wrote  it 
Thank  you,  my  dear  Brown.    I've 

no  doubt  that was  right,  and 

that,  though  I  am  not  an  amateur 
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in  cookery,  (fcc.,1 8hall  find  "  Life  in 
Normandy  "  highly  interesting.' 

I  pushed  Iho  book  gently  from  mo, 
settled  myself  comfortably  on  the 
sofa,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  rain  was 
still  falling.  I  rose  languidly  from 
my  bed,  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  dirty, 
discontented-looking  sea,  damp 
sands  (for  the  tide  was  out),  and  de- 
solate-looking rocks.  Not  a  vestige 
of  a  human  being,  except  where  a 
large  drab  umbrella,  bobbing  about 
like  an  excited  mushroom,  indicated 
that  Mr.  John  Brown  was  again  in 
pursuit  of  science. 

To  my  satisfaction,  on  the  break- 
fieust  table  I  found  a  heap  of  letters, 
amongst  which  I  eagerly  seized  one 
bearing  Dick  GaunVs  splashy 
writing.  It  had  travelled  about  a 
little,  evidently,  by  the  different 
directions  and  postmarks;  and  on 
opening  it,  I  found  the  date  to  be 
four  days  back. 

It  was  a  short  scrawl,  telling  me 
that  he  had  met  with  an  accident 
which  kept  him  to  the  sofa ;  that  he 
was  awfully  disgusted  with  his 
solitary  life ;  and  that  if  I  was  not 
too  agreeably  engaged,  he  wished  I 
would  pay  hLm  a  visit 

'You  may  fancy  things  look 
queerly  still,'  he  added  in  a  post- 
script, *  but  fortunately  your  dispo- 
sition is  not  over-ftaught  with 
curiosity;  besides,  I  can  endure 
this  no  longer.* 

These  sentences  were  perfectly 
intelligible  to  me;  I  translated 
them—'  The  secret,  recollect,  must 
remain  a  secret,  and  I  invite  you  to 
respect  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  it  and  myself  from  all  eyes; 
but  I  am  dying  of  ennui,  and  I 
prefer  your  curiosity  to  enduring 
such  longer.' 

At  bjeakfjBist,  I  told  Brown  that 
Gaunt  was  very  seriously  indisposed, 
and  that  I  must  hasten  to  him  with- 
out delay.  The  naturalist  looked  a 
little  aghast  at  being  left  so  sud- 
denly to  solitude ;  but  '  friendship's 
demands,'  I  remarked  to  him, '  were 
inexorable.'  And  so  I  packed  my 
portmanteau  in  an  hour,  and  in  the 
afternoon  was  safely  landed  at 
Portsmoufh. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LADY  AT  TUE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Dick  had  not  been  truthful  in 
telling  me  he  was  going  to  Norfolk. 

The   little  village    B ,  from 

which  his  letter  was  dated,  lies  just 
on  the  borders  of  Berkshire,  and 
his  choosing  such  a  secluded,  and  1 
may  say  unreasonable  place,  con- 
sidering his  age,  to  pass  the  plea- 
sant August  days,  passed  my 
comprehension,  and  was  to  be  set 
beside  the  other  little  eccentricities 
that  had  suddenly  shown  themselves 
in  his  conduct. 

Pleasantly  we  steamed  through 
green  fields,  and  golden  wheat,  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine.  The 
country  looked  fresh  and  summery 
after  the  rain,  and  as  I  lay  back  iii 
my  soft  seat  (1  always  travel  first 
class  in  the  vacation  time)  I  looked 
out  of  either  window  with  a  benign 
satisfaction  on  all  created  things. 

I  descended  from  the  carriage  at 
B in  this  state  of  mind ;  so  be- 
nign, indeed,  that  though  my  port- 
manteau was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  possibly  it 
still  remained  on  the  Portsmouth 
platform,  I  used  no  bad  language,  and 
merely  mildly  suggested  telegraph- 
ing at  once  to  town,  that  it  might 
be  forwarded  by  the  next  train. 

While  all  the  guards  and  ofiicials 
were  fussing  about,  I  strolled  into 
the  waiting-room,  which — as  the 
station  was  intended  much  more  for 

the  use  of  passengers  to ,  a 

town  lying  a  little  out  of  the  line  of 
rail,  than  for  the  village  from  which 
it  took  his  name — was  large  and  well 
fitted.  A  few  persons  were  collected 
there,  awaiting  the  next  train,  and  I 
soon  became  an  object  of  attention, 
from  my  constant  interviews  with 
not  only  common  guards,  but  the 
station-master  himself,  concerning 
the  lost  luggage. 

Such  notoriety  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
tressing to  my  vanity,  and  I  felt  rather 
pleased  and  soothed  by  the  evident 
sympathy  my  situation  attracted 
from  a  mamma  and  her  three  fair 
daughters.  Indeed,  I  ventured  to 
address  a  few  remarks,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  the  old  lady ;  and 
then  one  of  the  fiur  girls  joined  in 
her  observations  with  such  naive 
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gnoe,  thai  I  wbb  on  the  poiat  of 
filing  into  Dick's  weakness,  when  a 
ttll  lady,  in  a  profosion  of  soft 
muslin  drapery,  whether  mantle, 
shawl,  dress,  or  petticoats  I  don't 
pretend  to  say,  came  and  stood  on 
the  threshold,  and  preTented  the 
catastrophe.  She  stood  as  if  she 
caooe  merely  to  have  a  look  at  ns 
all,  and  her  eyes  travell^  round 


the  room  from  one  to  another,  not 
in  the  least  dismayed  hy  the  glances, 
male  and  female,  that  met  nera  in 
retnm. 

Hers  was  not  a  feoe  to  be  easily 
forgotten  if  once  remarked;  still  it 
was  not  one  among  a  crowd  to  draw 
attention.  The  expression  struck  me 
much  more  than  the  colour  of  the 
eyes,  or  shape  of  the  features.  There 


was  a  look  of  impatient  suffering  on 
it,  a  look  as  if  she  were  labouring 
under  some  trouble  which  galled 
her  perpetually,  and  which  she 
flefieo.  This  expression  took  away 
from  the  youUi  of  the  face :  it  cast 
ft  bazshness    oyer  otherwise    soft 


features;  and  it  seemed  to  harmonize 
with  the  careless,  but  not  daring 
boldness  with  which  she  stood  half- 
poised  on  the  ledge  of  the  threshold 
looking  round  on  us  all.  Still, 
judging  by  the  dark  eyes,  and  &ir, 
but  'marte'  skin,  I  should  have 
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supposed  her  an  English  brunette. 
I  was  gazing  like  everybcKly  else, 
when  some  one  anked  mo  '  to  1h» 
«;ood  enough  to  step  this  way/ 
Xow,  to  step  this  way,  neeesvsitated 
my  dislodging  the  fair  spectator 
from  her  doorway,  I  approached, 
iwlitoly  bowed,  muttcrtHl  a  smiling 
*  Allow  me:'  my  i)lea.santness  was 
all  lost  on  the  lady.  She  neither 
smiled,  bowed,  nor  oven  looked  at 
me,  merely  crushing  her  soft  mus- 
lin garments  back,  so  as  to  afford 
me  about  a  foot's  space  to  get 
through  she  maintained  her  posi- 
tion, and  never  even  turned  her  head. 
There  was  nothing  absolutely  unplea- 
sant in  being  forced  into  such  close 
contact  with  a  young,  pretty  woman, 
who  seemed  to  exhale  a  soft  sweet 
fragjanoe,  as  naturally  as  a  rose  or 
a  violet;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
felt  annoyed  at  her  rudeness;  and  it 
was  with  anything  but  grief  I  heard 
a  slight  crunch,  as  I  passed,  and 
feeling  an  impediment,  discovered 
that  the  travelling  bag  I  wore  slung 
under  my  arm,  had  caught  in  the 
muslin,  and  was  carrying  off  a  yard 
or  80  of  it. 

The  lady  turned. 

*A  thousand  imrdons,'  I  ex- 
claimed, lifting  my  hat,  'but 
really ' 

'  It  was  my  own  fault ;  I  should 
have  got  out  of  the  way,'  she 
answerod  quietly;  and  gathering 
up  the  torn  dress  carelessly  on  her 
arm,  she  did  condescend  to  return 
my  bow,  but  so  unsmilingly  and 
unconcernedly,  that  in  haughty  dis- 
pleasore  I  hurried  off,  and  probably 
would  never  have  seen  her  again, 
when  to  my  surprise  a  voice  called 
'  Mr.  Owen,'  and  Cecile  came  bound- 
ing along,  her  black  curls  flying  in 
the  wind,  her  hat  in  her  hand  in- 
stead of  on  her  head,  while  Brunio, 
Dick's  fevourite  retriever,  followed 
barking  at  her  heels. 

Such  an  arrival  naturally  drew 
attention.  Cecile  dashed  through 
the  waiting-room,  and,  before  any 
one  could  stop  her,  had  followed  me 
to  the  other  side  of  the  railway. 

On  my  return,  I  held  my  small 
companion  by  the  hand,  and  I  was 
amused  to  observe  the  half-disap- 
pointed looks  of  the  three  fur 
daughters.     I  heard  one  whisper 


with  a  slight  elevation  of  her  delicate 
jviuiline,  *  Married.' 

'  Well,  Cecile,'  I  said,  in  a  distinct 
tone,  'and  how  is  godpapa  Gaunt 
to-day  ?    Can  he  get  up  ?' 

I  saw  people  were  listening,  and 
I  grew  paternal.  Wo  had  quite  a 
romp  in  the  middle  of  the  station, 
Cocilo,  Brunio,  and  I.  It  lasted  till 
the  station-master  came  to  me,  for 
the  last  time,  to  give  me  certain 
assurance  that,  in  an  hour's  time, 
my  portmanteau  should  be  safely 
tlelivered  at  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
where  Gaunt  was  staying. 

Then  I  prepared  to  go,  and  then 
I  noticed  the  lady  in  the  doorway 
had  entered  the  room  and  was 
gazing  intently  at  Cecile,  then  at 
me,  and  listening  to  all  we  said. 
Directly  she  perceived  that  she  had 
attracted  my  attention,  she  moved 
carelessly  away,  and  returned  to  the 
door. 

She  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
my  egress  this  time,  however,  and, 
as  I  passed  her  with  Cecile  at  my 
side,  sne  returned  my  courteous  &r 
lutation  with  one  equally  courteous, 
while  her  dark  full  eyes  glanced  up 
at  me  with  a  look  too  eager  to  \>6 
co(xuettish,  though  too  free  and  un- 
embarrassed to  be  exactly  pleasing. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TUE  C0TTA.0K,  THAT  WOULDN'T   LEI', 
LET  AT  LAST. 

I  found  Gaunt  in  a  state  bordering 
on  melancholy  madness. 

He  had  been  at  H ever  since 

his  departure  from  London,  with 
Cecile  and  Brunio  as  his  only  com- 
panions, and  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  time  he  had  been  confined  to 
the  sofa  by  a  badly  tended  sprained 
ancle.  I  was  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, knowing  my  friend's  active, 
unliterary  disposition,  to  find  him, 
imder  such  circumstances,  very  ir- 
ritable and  raspy  in  temper,  and 
most  heartily  warm  in  his  reception 
of  me. 

The  place,  he  informed  me,  was 
secluded  and  picturesque,  and,  he 
obstinately  maintained,  highly  en- 
joyable, with  both  legs  in  a  go-able 
condition:  he  told  me  the  angling 
was  excellent,  the  great  attraction. 
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indeed,  of  the  place,  and  the  cause 
of  his  chooBiiig  it  for  his  holidaj 
ntreat,  it  being  a  fikToniite  amnse- 
metitof  his. 

I  soothingly  aoqtiiesced  in  all  his 
lemarkB,  though  I  knew  they  were 
about  as  trae  as  his  journey  to  Nor- 
folk; and  though  still  Cedle  played 
in  and  out  of  the  room  all  the  OTen- 
ii^,  and  insistBd  iipon  serving  us 
with  coflSoe  with  her  small  busy 
hands,  I  accepted  her  presence  as 
the  most  natural  occurrence  in  the 
worid,  and  never  eren  hinted  to 
Dick  that  he  need  not  load  his  soul 
vith  nntruths,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  hide  fix»n  me  that  Gecile  and 
seclusion  were  the  only  attractions 
thsk  H possessed  in  his  eyes. 

I  made  my  own  surrey  of  the 
place  the  next  day,  and  the  only 
agreeable  feature  in  it  that  I  could 
diaeorer,  with  the  exception  of  its 
pfcturesqueDess,  was  its  proximity 

to .    If  driven  to  extremities,  I 

oomfiirted  myself,  it  would  be  pos- 
aUe  occasionally  to  seek  amusement 
there  from  something  more  lively 
than  tiees  and  streams. 

Time  did  not  fly  at  H ;  than 

vas  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in 
its  momings,  noons,  and  m'ghts; 
butitwas  not  an  impleasant  same- 


It  was  not  unpleasant  to  come 
down  day  after  day  to  the  old- 
Mrioned,  oak-panelled  room,  with 
its  deep  windows  opening  on  to  a 
Teiy  rostic  wooden  verandah,  up 
vhieh  came  roses  and  jessamine,  to 
breathe  their  country  fragrance  over 
thebieak&slrtable. 

It  was  not  disagreeable  either  to 
see  the  marks  of  Gecile's  childish 
bat  still  female  fingers  in  the  fim- 
tMtic  arrangement  of  flowera  and 
leaves  thereon.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
embaitasBment  and  restraint  her 
presence  occasionally  caused  to 
yoong  men  of  our  age,  it  was  not 
unpleasant  to  see  her  slight  figure 
flome  boonding  in  from  the  garden, 
as  htsppy  as  a  bird,  and  almost  as 
swift,  and  take  her  place  at  the  head 
of  tiie  braak&st-table,  with  the  grace 
of  an  experienced  tea-maker. 

In  the  hot  noon,  the  old  garden 
and  oichard  were  shady  places  to 
read  or  lounge,  and  after  one  or  two 
attempts,  I  foond  it  quite  possible  to 


pass  three  or  four  hours,  fishing-rod 
in  hand,  wandering  along  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

Dick  was  still  very  much  on  the 
sofa :  his  sprain  had  been  so  badly 
tended  from  the  commencement, 
that  it  required  great  care,  and  our 
invalid  gave  Cedle  and  m^lf 
abundance  of  in-door  work.  Poor 
Gaunt  was  very  much  like  a  chafed, 
chained  giant:  his  strength  was  a 
burden  to  him.  Even  as  he  rested  on 
the  sofo,  I  hourly  expected  one  of 
his  impatient  moves  of  the  healthy 
leg  to  bring  the  machine  to  pieces. 

In  his  misery,  he  had  called  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons 
from  London,  but  even  they  could 
only  prescribe  'Best'  In  vain  I 
read  to  him,  talked  to  him,  reasoned 
with,  and  lectured  him ;  he  went  to 
sleep  over  my  readings,  and  railed 
at  my  philosophy. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  suggesting 
to  his  medical  attendant  ttie  advisa- 
bility of  bleeding  him,  as  the  only 
means  of  rendering  him  mana^- 
able,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
made  all  our  lives  more  endurable. 

As  an  attempted  boundary  to  the 
garden  of  the  inn,  ran  a  low,  very 
dilapidated  paling,  which,  however, 
soon  gave  up  its  duty  of  separation 
to  a  deep,  swift,  but  narrow  rivulet, 
that  came  rushing  along,  with  almost 
the  force  of  a  mountain  stream, 
from  under  the  dark,  thick  bushes 
and  trees  of  a  neighbouring  wood. 
Where  this  tiny  river  took  iti  source 
had  often  puzzled  me,  and  more 
than  one  idle  hour  I  had  given  to 
attempts  at  finding  it  out  All  I 
knew  positively  was,  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  rather  extensive  and 
thick  wood  around,  I  had  caught 
sight  of  its  shining,  foaming  water, 
now  deep  down  almost  lost  to  view 
in  the  ferns,  yellow  brooms,  and 
dark  shrubs  ttiat  grew  so  thickly 
OTcrhanging  its  narrow  bed,  now 
dashing  boldly  and  sparkling  in  the 
open  sunshine.  The  wood  was  too 
thick  and  entangled  to  allow  me  to 
trace  its  course,  till  it  came  rushing 
out,  at  the  end  of  our  orchard,  as  I 
said  before,  to  assist  the  palings  to 
ibrm  a  boundary,  and  separate  it 
from  the  neglected,  weedy  garden 
that  belonged  to  the  cottage,  that 
wouldn't  let,  on  the  other  side. 
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The  chalet  that  wouldn't  let,  as 
the  neighbouring  Til  la  was  inva- 
riably called,  was  a  small  cottage- 
kind  of  building,  evidently  the  whim 
of  some  person  of  taste,  who,  finding 
afterwards,  probably,  that  to  intro- 
duce foreign  styles  of  habitation 
with  comfort,  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  foreign  climates  also,  had 
left  the  pretty-looking  wooden  sum- 
mer-house in  disgust 

To  my  mind,  there  was  nothing 
very  extraordinary  in  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  tenant  for  it :  the  thin 
walls,  uncarpeted  floors,  and  strictly 
foreign  style  of  furniture,  seemed, 
eTcn  in  the  August  days,  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  English  scene  all  around, 
the  English  air,  and  English  sun- 
shine, that  our  landlady  8  mysterious 
story  of  the  late  tenant  dying  there 
quite  sudden,  and  unexplicable  like, 
'  and  is  said  to  walk,  sir,'  seemed  to 
me  utterly  superfluous,  to  account 
for  its  neglected  condition. 

From  our  verandah  we  saw  dis- 
tinctly all  over  the  garden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  even 
into  the  cottage  itself;  and  with  true 
English  unsociability  and  shyness, 
we  used  to  congratulate  ourselves 
that  such  a  near  neighbour  wouldn't 
let,  and  that  we  had  no  prying  eyes 
to  watch  our  doings. 

I  was  considerably  surprised,  there- 
fore, one  morning,  as  I  was  wander- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
to  see  the  shutters  of  the  cottage  all 
open,  and  a  female  figure  standing 
in  the  verandah,  apparently  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  a  dark-coloured 
man,  clad  in  an  Indian  fashion, 
wearing  a  turban  on  his  head,  who 
kept  going  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
with  as  much  bustle  as  an  Eastern 
can  manage  to  put  into  his  grave, 
dignified  movements. 

I  stood  watching  them,  with  con- 
siderable interest;  for  there  was 
something  in  the  careless,  but  grace- 
ful carriage  of  the  lady,  that  seemed 
not  utterly  strange  to  me;  and  I 
waited  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
&oe,  to  assure  myself  that  she  was 
the  same  person  who,  at  the  railway 
station,  had  attracted  my  attention 
by  her  peculiar  behaviour. 

I  waited  in  vain,  however;  she 
stood  for  a  few  moments  leaning 
against  the  venuidah,  and  then  sud- 


denly with  a  swift  movement  en- 
tered the  house,  and  1  saw  her  no 
more.  I  lingered  about  the  boun- 
dary stream  all  the  morning,  in 
hopes  of  making  some  further  ob- 
servations, but  I  was  not  successful. 
For  about  an  hour  I  observed  the 
Indian  and  an  old  woman  hurry 
about  the  place,  evidently  arranging 
matters ;  but  the  lady  was  nowheru 
to  be  seen ;  and  as  the  noonday  ap- 
proached, blinds  and  awnings  were 
drawn  down,  in  true  Eastern  fashion, 
bustle  and  servants  disappeared, 
and  perfect  quiet  reigned  in  the 
cottage. 

I  returned  to  the  house,  and  in 
my  usual  occupations  forgot  all 
about  our  new  neighbour,  till  jnst 
before  dinner,  I  happened  to  go  oit 
the  verandah,  and  my  morning's 
curiosity  was  again  recalled,  by 
seeing  all  the  windows  and  blinds  of 
the  cottage  thrown  wide  open,  while 
under  the  shade  of  an  acacia  sat  the 
lady,  in  a  pretty  lounging  chair  with 
a  cushion  at  her  feet,  her  white 
muslin  dress  falling  in  cool  folds 
down  on  the  freshly-mown  lawn,  a 
small  table  beside  her,  bearing  a 
coffee  cup  and  a  newspaper^-the 
very  picture  of  cool  elegance  and 


The  careless,  nonchalant  attitude 
— for  my  lady  had  extended  her 
limbs  in  a  fashion  that  suggested 
much  more  the  idea  of  luxurious 
ease  than  drawing-room  decorum-;- 
and  the  soft  muslin  garments  again 
vividly  recalled  my  railway  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  in  spite  of  the  most 
studied  attention  during  the  whole 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  stood  on  the 
verandah,  I  failed  in  once  catching 
sight  of  her  face.  So  singularly  un- 
successful was  I,  that  I  almost  fan- 
cied she  purposely  avoided  looking 
my  way. 

She  sat  there  till  the  sun  set,  at 
least  I  conclude  so;  for  on  my 
wheeling  Gaunt  to  the  verandah 
after  dinner,  as  usual,  I  found  her 
still  there,  in  exactly  the  same  atti- 
tude; and  tiiere  she  stayed,  appa- 
rently quite  unconscious  of  our  pre- 
sence overlooking  her,  till  the  dosk 
began  to  fall.  Then,  very  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  cat  rousing  itself 
from  slumber,  she  began  to  move,  to 
stretch  a  little,  and  finally  she  arose 
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and  began  sanntering  about  the 
Iiwn  and  garden,  placking  flowers 
in  an  idle  manner,  and  aAer  exa- 
mining them  throwing  them  heed- 
lessly down.  As  the  twilight  grew 
dosloer,  and  we  oonld  only  disfcin- 
gnish  her  movements  by  the  glim- 
mer of  her  white  dress,  we  noticed 
she  came  wandering  down  in  our 
direction,  even  to  the  very  brink  of 
1^  bcnnduy  stream,  and  there  for 
wme  instants  she  stood.  She  pro- 
bably oonld  hear  onr  Toices  well, 
poJBibly  distingnish  the  words  we 
said. 

After  maintaining  her  position 
for  aboat  five  minntes,  she  returned 
slowly  up  the  garden,  entered  the 
well-lighted  drawing-room,  and  soon 
after  we  heard  a  soft  but  rich  voice 
singiog  in  a  style  that  made  us 
quickly  rednee  the  romance  of  our 
new  neighbour's  ways  and  doings,  to 
the  eccentricity  of  some  Italian 
Opera  star. 

Day  after  day,  all  this  was  re- 
peated for  more  than  a  week.  Ap- 
parently utterly  careless  of  our 
orerlookings  and  watchings,  our 
neighbour  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  her  life,  only  showing  her  regard 
of  our  presence  by  never  once 
giTing  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  &»,  or  approaching  our  pre-« 
cinctB  till  protected  by  t£e  dusk  of 


All  endeavours  at  acquaintance, 
which  Gaunt  amused  himself  in 
making  after  his  usual  manner, 
were  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  ap- 
parently unnoticed. 

The  roee,  that  one  evening  Gaunt 
threw  at  her  feet,  as  she  stood  in  the 
twilight  just  opposite  us,  remained 
where  it  fell ;  and  in  the  morning 
he  bad  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing  it 
&ded  and  dead,  only  marking  the 
spot  where  she  had  stood. 

In  vain  we  sent  CecOe  wandering 
and  watching,  closer  than  we  dared 
go,  in  hopes  her  childish  beauty 
m^t  attract  tJie  lady's  friendship. 
GecOe  always  came  back  pouting. 

In  vain  we  endeavoured  to  enter 
iato  conversation  with  the  Indian, 
who  occasionally  came  to  purchase 
provisions  at  the  inn;  he  replied  in 
the  brokenest  of  English,  and  in  the 
most  unenoouraging  of  tones,  to  our 
politest  questions.     Then  Gaunfs 


stratagem  of  commencing  an  ao- 
quaintance  by  one  evening,  in  the 
midst  of  the  singing,  sending  the 
chambermaid,  with  the  gentlemen 
at  the  White  Horse  Inn's  compli- 
ments, and  they  would  be  extremely 
obliged  if  the  lady  would  give  them 
the  name  of  the  last  song  she  had 
sung, — was  frustrated  by  her  return- 
ing a  message  to  the  effect,  that  she 
sang  from  memory,  and  could  not 
oblige  us. 

The  lady,  whoever  she  was, 
seemed  quite  determined  not  to 
make  our  acquaintance;  Of  course 
this  piqued  us ;  and  just  as  much 
as  she  drew  back,  we  became  more 
anxious  and  decided  in  our  ad- 
vances. 

I  believe  most  men,  after  they 
have  once  got  over  the  effervescence 
of  their  teens,  and  early  ties,  re- 
quire a  little  pricking  to  stimuUite 
tiiem  to  the  exertion  of  love- 
making. 

A  little  judicious  mystery,  just 
enough  to  stir  without  fatiguing 
the  curiosity,  or  a  little  repulsion, 
obstinate  enough  to  pique,  but  not 
wound  the  vanity,  are  weapons,  of 
which,  in  the  delicate  handhng  of  a 
pretty  woman,  she  herself  scarcely 
knows  the  force. 

The  child  of  nature,  pleased  with 
a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw,  is  de- 
cidedly the  father  of  the  civilized 
man. 

I  don't  know  whether  our  rather 
eccentric  neighbour  had  studied 
human  nature.  As  I  consider  now, 
at  some  distance  of  time,  how  events 
unfolded  themselves,  I  more  than 
think  she  had ;  and  1  can  now  fancy 
how  that  peculiar  face  of  hers  must 
have  wreathed  itself  in  triumphant 
smiles,  as,  behind  the  Venetian  blind, 
she,  in  her  turn,  watched  our  con- 
stant watchings ;  how  that  impatient 
nature  of  hers  must  have  wrestled 
with  the  cool  reason  that  forced  her 
to  wait,  and  bide  her  time. 

That  solitary  life  behind  closed 
shutters;  that  wearying  romance  of 
her  twilight  walks ;  how  she  must 
have  chafed  under  it ! 

Had  I  had  my  usual  occupations, 
most  probably  I  should  have  trou- 
bled myself  very  little  with  my 
neighbour,  or  her  doings.  Even  had 
Gaunt  been  in  his  usual  health,  it 
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would  Lave  l>ecn  different;  wo  the  vcrandak;  aiid  naturally  he 
should  have  contrived  to  find  some  watched  and  reported  to  me,  on  my 
amusement  for  our  long  idle  sum-  return,  anything  that  might  have 
mer  days;  but  as  it  was,  not  liking  ocourred.  If  I  went  lounging  about, 
to  leiive  the  very  impatient  sufferer  fishing  in  the  boundary  stream,  I,  in 
l)y  himself,  I  was  forced  to  remain  my  turn,  played  spy ;  Cecile,  too,  as- 
lingering  about  the  house  and  gar-  sisted  us.  Indeed  we  vied  with  each 
den;  and  naturally  the  doings  of  other  in  collecting  information;  and. 
our  only  neighbour  assumed  an  ad-  it  was  quite  a  race  between  Dick 
ditional  piquancy.  and  I,  as  to  who  should  first  catch 
"When  I  was  out  on  an  occasional  sight  of  that  carefully  turned-away 
cxi^cdition,  I  used  to  leave  Gaunt  in  face. 


THE    BLACK    SHEPHERD. 
^  £t.  WaXtxitint  (!^tratiiifl2in|a. 

IN  Fairy  land,  where  happy  love  is  voted  quite  the  thing. 
And  joyous  spirits  frisk  and  whisk  and  whistle  in  a  ring. 
King  Oberon  flew  home  one  night,  not  needing  a  latch-key, 
And  found  Titania  sitting  up,  and  sucking  a  split-pea. 

With  sundry  little  swaggering  flights,  and  tiny,  saucy  skii)s. 
He  pounced  upon  her  like  a  bee,  and  settled  on  her  lips. 
'  O  darling  pet !'  Titania  cried— a  kiss  with  every  breath— 

*  These  dreadful  Brownies  of  the  Hill,  I  vow  they'll  be  my  death ! 

*  Tiast  April— when  in  Taurus,  sweet!  the  sun  was  making  signs. 
When  every  bird  looked  like  a  goose,— that  bird  that  never  shines — 
They  seized  a  gay  court  page,— his  coat  of  bachelor's-buttons  full, — 
They  pinched  his  side  and  made  him  ride  upon  an  Irish  bull. 

*  jMy  wings !  a  sorry  jest  was  that.  But,  oh,  my  sweetest  flower ! 
What  do  you  think  they've  been  and  done  this  very,  very  hour? 
They've  caught  a  poor  black  shepherd,  pet!  as  woolly  as  a  bear. 
And  with  a  red  cock's  curiycomb  they  want  to  comb  his  hair ! 

On  each  sheep's  pretty  trotter,  pop !  they  want  to  tie  a  clog ! 
They  even  say  the  shepherd's  dog  is  not  a  shepherd's  dog! 
But  when  the  lambs  in  frolic  mood  go  scouring  down  the  vale 
Sits  looking  in  his  master's  face,  and  only  wags  his  tail  1 

'  They  say  the  shepherd  black  wiU  sing,  when  sheep  ho  ought  to  cliaae  ; 
They  call  his  hair  a  bag  of  soot  left  in  a  sooty  place. 
/  saw  him  with  these  own,  otvii  eyes,  lit  by  a  glow-worm  spark : 
His  wool  was  wool,  but  then  his  &ce  was  not  so  vert/  dark. 

'  The  whito  lambs,  young  and  innocent,  about  him  frisked  and  played, 
The  black  sheep  came  and  hcked  his  hand,  and  did  not  seem  afraid. 
As  for  that  naughty  pugsy-pop!  that  scurries  at  his  heels. 
True,  he  sometmies  barks  at  cripples — but  we  know  not  what  he/eeh, 

'  I  wish  those  eyes  could  see  the  shepherd  dumbling  of  their  choice : 
Poor  lambs !  for  him  they'd  never  Imow  love  ever  had  a  voice. 
A  lump  of  salt  to  smack  their  lips  he  carries  in  a  bag. 
With  a  crusty  cur  to  snarl  and  drive,  with  not  a  tail  to  wag ! 
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'Xow,  what  say  yon,  my  darling  Obe? — Tar  me,  J  think,  myseir. 
Such  goings  on  this  time  of  year  enough  to  stun  an  elf  I — 
WiD  rivers  fill  with  stocks  and  stones,— Tdll  this  green  earth  grow  gray, 
i&xm  a  man  goes  pastoring  in  a  beneficial  way? 

'Bear goodness  gracioos,  Oberon!  my  little  snug  goodman, 
Ih  help  yonr  cosy  faiiy  wife  as  only  fiftiiy  can : 
Don't  linger  here,  sweet!  kissing  me,  but  ont  to  meet  the  snn  ; 
We'll  driye  the  mice,  and  in  a  trice  we'll  see  what  can  be  done. 

'  In  spite  of  Browny 's  stnpid  "  poohs,"  and  "  toshes,"  "  pshaws,"  and  "  pisheK,' ' 
Jnst  now,  yon  know,  love,  when  the  sun  goes  waltzing  with  the  fishes. 
The  dear  black  saint  shall  sing  all  day  to  tnnes  the  old  sheep  bellow — 
Bat  here  comes  Fnck,  my  love  of  loves,  my  darling,  sweet  good-fellow !' 

The  last  kiss  scarce  had  left  her  lips  when  np  rode  plncky  Pack, 
His  \nng8  in  senna-bladders  cased,  and  mounted  on  a  duck ; 
The  maddest,  merriest  urchin  wag,  the  queerest,  queerest  sprite 
That  ever  froze  with  puckered  nose  upon  a  wild  March  night. 

His  lein  a  filmy  gossamer,  an  up-curved  leaf  his  saddle ; 

A  wispy  reed-whip  in  his  hand,  his  punchy  legs  astraddle. 

His  eyes  were  brimmed  with  fan,  his  heart  was  laughing  at  the  core : 

Soeh  a  whibby  whobby  hobby-horse  he  never  rode  before ! 

'You  sweet  &t  chick!'  Titania  cried,  'you  prince  of  little  swells! 
How  ever  do  you  tuck  your  toes  among  the  bobbing  bells  ? 
Quick!  tell  me.  Puck,  what  mischiefs  ripe,  and  where  the  Brownies  go. 
With  beetle  brows  and  hearts  of  stone,  like  nutmegs  in  a  row  ?' 

'BresBod  in  such  frights  of  garments,  Tit,  such  suits  of  precious  drab 
As  tint  an  old  toad's  mottled  stool,  or  vein  a  mushroom  slab ; 
Each  with  a  cone^ap  on  his  head,  and  looking  like  a  fool — 
Bach  with  a  burry  teasel  tall  to  tease  the  shepherd's  wool. 

'I  roared  at  them,  I  whipped  at  them,  I  rode  at  them  a-tilt, 

Till  out  of  all  their  firry  caps  the  dainty  dew  was  spilt ; 

Into  their  midst  in  fiorious  rage  my  duck  of  ponies  flew. 

And  dashed  at  all  their  teasel-stalks,  and  snapped  them  each  in  two. 

'Away  th^  skirled !  of  martial  Puck  the  warlike'measures  rueing ; 
And  when  I  found  the  shepherd  black  what  think  you  he  was  doing  ? 
liest  laughter  wild  should  split  your  sides,  your  mouth  with  rose-leaves  fill — 
He  was  scrawling  on  a  ^leepskifij  T%  and  writing  with  a — quill ! 

'Chanting,  and  shedding  round  such  tears  as  laughing  mortals  weep, 
He  feLi  the  brush  of  fairy  wings,  and,  tickled,  fell  asleep. 
From  off  his  knees,  like  some  sharp  breeze,  I  whiffed  this  saucy  scroll, 
This  scnlly-sorawl,  signed  "  Valentine"  this  precious  rigmarole ! 

'  Sach  lines  were  never  quilled  before,  such  words  I  never  seed 
Since  from  a  dry  papyrus  skin  old  Sap  taught  me  to  read, 
^t  &ther  Obe  and  mother  Tit,  your  ears  and  patience  lend ; 
\Vith  fingers  on  your  lips,  cry  "  mum,"  and  hear  me  to  the  end.        , 

die  §^(xoU. 

* "  I  was  once  a  selfish  bachelor,  shaved  in  a  lonely  cell : 
They  came  and  made  me  bishojH-why,  the  saints  alone  can  tell ! 
I  diink  too  much  of  Malms^  wine— it  is  the  old,  old  story, 
And  fell  upon  a  pumpkin  pie  in  the  re-fec-tory-orj*. 
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* "  The  sly  lay-brothers  winked  their  eyes,  aghast  the  abbots  stood. 
To  find  so  much  of  mischief  lurk  beneath  a  grave  monk*8-hood. 
They  took  my  pie— and  ate  it !  ay,  and  drained  my  flowing  bowl; 
They  said  they  found  mo  wanting,  and  then  hiccoughed — '  a  lost  soul !' 

' "  The  saintesses  on  every  groin  sat  grinning  their  alarms. 

And  all  the  little  cherub- faces  they  were  up  in  arms. 

They  fla-ge-la-ted  me  enough  to  make  a  sinner  weep ; 

The  Pope,  too,  came — forgot  my  name — and  called  me  a  hiack-sJieep ! 

' "  Now  only  think  what  frightful  things  live,  real  popes  can  do! 
No  sooner  had  he  touched  my  poll,  and  looked  me  through  and  through. 
Than  all  my  red  blood  turned  to  black — black  as  a  midnight  pool, 
Where'er  I  looked  I  cast  sheep's  eyes,— and  all  my  hair  was  wool ! 

" '  Now  all  you  moody  anchorites  take  warning,  do,  by  me. 
And  barter  not  the  wine  of  youth  for  a  butt  of  old  Mslmsey, 
Lest  all  life's  promised  honeycombs  should  prove  but  empty  cells, 
And  maids  forlorn  prim-roses  turn,  or  noisy  deep  blue-bells. 

* "  And  yoM— you  little  shuttlecocks !  that  from  our  hearts  rebound 
With  hearts  as  light  as  cork,  and  with  fine  feathers  stuck  all  round, 
Such  pufferies  to  puff-balls  leave,  and  never,  never  more 
Go  fighting  'gainst  the  wind,  nor  make  our  breasts  your  battledore ! 

''"  I  long  to  see  you  wave  and  float  as  fairies  still  are  seen. 
Whose  only  circle  round  them  is  the  circle  on  the  green ; 
Not  roll, — as  if  kind  Nature's  hand  had  sent  a  cask  of  wine 
To  8XX)rt  and  dance  on  wooden  shoes  along  a  railway  line! 

' "  They  never  pinch  their  shepherd's-purse,  while  whispering  *  pet  *  and  'dear ;' 
They  never  ask — thei/  never  tvant — ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
And  now"— dear  Titty,  you  may  laugh,  but  I  will  read  it  through — 
"  I  wish  you  all  such  loving  lords,— such  duels  of  children  too !" ' 

Elbanora  L.  Hebvey. 
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fitntiftinff. 

'  0d8  Uimg  is  certain,  namely,  that  a  dinner-pai-ty  u  the  main  institution  of  aocietj  in 
this  ooontry,  and  one  which  ereiy  class  and  ereiy  denomination  recognixes  and  permits. 
Hinj  people  denoanoe  balls  as  wicked,  and  consider  evening  parties  mvolous  ;  but  none 
•ee  anj  harm  in  being  well  fed  and  made  to  drink  a  certain  or  uncertain  quantity  of  wine.' 
The  H<A^  of  Good  Society,  p.  301. 


THAT  tocsin  of  the  BOtil,  the 
dhmer-bell,  giyes  the  signal 
for  a  mnltitade  of  observances,  of 
which  I  will  select  a  few  yanations 
as  the  best  way  of  illustrating  rules. 
Onr  zttders  may  fiurly  be  supposed 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  even  if 
tttey  hare  not  read  the  book,  which 
affoids  a  motto  for  the  present  paper. 

Ererywhere  the  pieliminaries  of 
dining  differ  but  snghtly  from  our 
own. 

Except  on  state  or  official  occa- 
sions, or  with  slight  acquaintances 
and  superiors,  dinner  invitations  are 
often  given,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
bfflne,  by  word  of  mouth,  at  a 
friendly  call  or  a  casual  meeting. 
'Will  you  fiavour  me  with  the  plea- 
noQ  of  your  company  to  dinner  on 
sochaday?*  Tour  friend's  dinner 
boor  is  ]irobably  known  to  you. 
There  is  the  same  ill-breeding  in 
coming  late,  the  same  want  of  tact 
and  inconvenience  in  arriving  too 
early.  Ton  are  bound  to  answer 
ereiy  written  invitation  immedi- 
ately; any  delay  in  doing  so  causes 
your  acceptance  to  be  implied.  It 
is  had  taste  to  require  pressing  to 
accept  a  yerbal  invitation  to  dinner. 
Seosible  people  either  accept  at  once 
frankly,  or  regret  that  they  cannot^ 
stating  the  reason  why. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  military  ha- 
lots,  foreign  diimers  are,  I  think, 
more  punctual  than  English  ones ; 
and  the  higher  the  grade  of  sodeiy, 
the  greater  the  punctuidi^.  Many 
first-rate  continental  tables  (Thote  are 
punctual  to  a  minute.  Instantly 
after  the  last  stroke  of  the  church 
clock,  the  dinner-beU  rings.  The 
cook  makes  his  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. In  general,  it  is  better 
^  you  should  have  to  wait  ten 
minates  tea  the  dixmer  than  that  the 
dinner  should  wait  five  for  you. 
Want  of  punctuality  at  a  rendez- 
▼ons-dinner,  at  a  pic-m'c,  hotel,  or 
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restaurant,  is  nowhere  other  than 
culpability  which  merits  repression 
by  reprimand. 

When  the  servant  announces  that 
dinner  is  served,  the  lady  of  the 
house  takes  the  arm  of  the  geoitle- 
man  of  highest  rank  or  position, 
often  designating  certain  ladies  to 
be  conducted  by  certain  gentlemen, 
and  all  proceed  to  the  dining-room, 
where  places  are  taken  '  with  a  dif- 
ference.' In  France,  instead  of  our 
hostess  at  top  and  our  host  at 
bottom,  the  lady  takes  the  middle  of 
the  table,  whUe  her  husband  sits 
opposite.  On  her  right  is  placed 
first  gentleman,  on  her  left,  second 
gentleman;  on  hts  right,  fint  lady, 
on  his  left,  second  lady.  The  places 
of  the  respective  guests  are  often  in- 
dicated by  cards.  Several  German 
courts  dine  at  round  tables,  which 
are  extremely  sociable  when  the 
party  is  not  large,  and  are  paternal 
and  familiar  when  there  is  any  con- 
siderable interval  of  rank  between 
the  persons  who  dine  together.  An 
oval  table  has  its  advantages. 

I  have  seen,  and  do  not  like  to 
see,  the  soup  plates  standing  ready 
filled  when  you  enter  the  dining- 
roouL  The  object  is  to  enable  every- 
one to  start  fair,  and  begin  dinner 
at  the  same  moment  If  the  gueste 
were  famishing,  it  would  be  a  be- 
nevolent precaution;  but  for  people 
not  actually  dying  of  hunger,  it  too 
strongly  suggests  a  diimer  doled 
out  to  paupers  or  prisoners.  More- 
over, it  deprives  the  hostess  of  the 
opportunify  of  serving  soup  herself 
to  each  guest,  in  the  order  of  their 
rank  or  age,  by  way  of  welcome. 
At  dinners  where  the  carving  is 
done  at  side-tables,  and  the  viands 
sent  round,  the  lord  or  lady  should 
distribute  at  least  some  one  dish 
with  their  own  hands  (Talleyrand's 
constant  practice),  as  a  graceful 
proof  of  their  hospitable  intentions. 
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and  to  save  their  dinner  from  bear- 
m^  too  great  a  resemblance  to  a 

It  used  to  bo  hiLch  caste  in  Knp;- 
laiid  to  eat  Tsith  a  t^poon  everything 
that  could  l)0  so  eaten,  except  fi^h, 
which  was  not  made  spoon-meat 
lY'as,  pudding,  curry,  custard,  were 
all  convey(td  to  the  mouth  with  a 
spoon,  Tlio  same  of  serving.  A 
lady,  whoso  social  position  was 
dubious,  caused  opinion  to  pro- 
nounce that  she  ^r^/.s  a  la<ly  by  help- 
ing lemon-pudding  with  a  spoon. 
Now-a-days,  whether  fork  or  spoon, 
or  fork  and  spoon,  yon  may  do  as 
you  hko,  provideil  you  do  it  without 
affectation.  Kowhere  may  you  eat 
anything  with  a  knife. 

It  is  not  polite  to  express  sur- 
prise, repugnance,  or  ridicule  at  the 
introduction  and  consumption  of 
any  eatable  which  may  be  new  or 
unusual  to  your  own  experience. 
The  world  is  wide,  and  you  have 
not  yet  seen  the  whole  of  it  If  in- 
vited to  experimental  repasts,  such 
as  the  Prince  Napoleon's  Chinese 
dinners,  or  the  recent  French  and 
German  horseflesh  banquets,  you 
know  what  you  have  to  expect  be- 
forehand, and  can  accept  or  decline 
accordingly.  But  if  fortune  unex- 
pectedly bring  you  into  contact 
with  strange  messes  which  others 
enjoy,  good  manners  require  you  to 
hole  as  if  you  could  enjoy  them  if 
you  pleased.  I  have  seen  people 
almost  shout,  in  Germany,  at  be- 
holding stewed  prunes  and  fish 
come  on  in  the  middle  of  dinner. 
In  a  foreign  seaport  I  have  had  a 
circle  of  rustics,  raw  firom  the  in- 
terior, gather  round  me,  to  watch 
the  wonderful  feat  of  oyster-eating; 
but  I  soon  put  the  savages  to  flight 
by  insisting  on  their  tasting  them. 
I  have  been  at  tables  where  dog-fish 
(such  as  in  England  is  used  only 
for  manure,  unless  to  make  cod-liver 
oil)  was  served,  and  relished,  being 
said  to  be  preferable  to  skate.  I 
have  sat  next  ladies  who  feasted  on 
snails,  and  who  would  have  been 
justly  offended  had  my  manner 
shown  the  little  sympathy  I  felt  for 
their  taste.  One  man's  poison  is 
another  man  s  meat  There  is 
acaroely  a  nation  which  does  not  eat 
aomflthing  which  another  nation  xe- 


pndiates  as  food ;  witness  our  con- 
sumption of  beef,  veal,  and  pork, 
not  to  mention  eels.  During  tli'j 
faiiiino,  the  Irish  would  as  socm 
starve  as  eat  Indian  com,  while 
CoblK>tt,  had  he  been  still  survivinp, 
would  have  treated  potatoes  witli 
similar  repugnance. 

*Js  it  quack-quack-quack?'  an 
Englishman,  who  was  enjoying  what 
he  took  for  hashed  duck,  asked  of 
his  neighbour,  a  Chinaman. 

'  No,  no ;  it  is  much  better.  It 
is  bow-wow-wow,'  replied  the  yellow 
Oriental. 

At  a  table  d'hdle  at  a  Pyreneean 
'  waters,'  a  meas  of  rice-milk  was 
offered.  It  was  nicely  served  in  a 
raised  dish,  and  its  surface  shghtly 
browned  with  a  salamander.  It 
was  a  proper  dish  to  present  to  a 
party,  a  certain  portion  of  whom 
were  invalids  restricted  to  a  simple 
diet  A  young  Frenchman,  in  ro- 
bust health,  took  rice-milk;  but  in- 
stead of  eating,  he  smeared  his  plate 
with  it,  playing  with  liis  spoon,  and 
showing  other  outward  tokens  of 
dislike.  His  lady  mother,  by  his 
side,  laughed  heartily  at  her  son's 
grimaces,  and  at  his  adolescent  con- 
tempt for  what  had  been  the  suste- 
nance of  his  childhood. 

'Tchutl  tehut!'  said  the  hewl 
waiter  across  the  table,  with  a  look 
which  showed  his  sense  of  their  m- 
decoroos  conduct  Madame  and 
young  monsieur  were  instantly 
quiet,  reserving  their  mirth  for 
l^eir  private  moments. 

To  stare  hard  at  people  while 
eating  (or  at  any  other  time)  is  not 
polite.  The  French  remedy  for 
staring  in  the  streets  is  good.  If 
you  regard  a  gentleman  longer  or 
more  closely  than  politeness  war- 
rants,  he  takes  off  his  hat  to  you. 
An  Englishman  would  roughly  le- 
mark,  '  I  hope,  sir,  yon'U  imowme 
again!' 

It  oonid  not  have  been  pleasant 
for  the  court  of  France  to  eat  their 
pubUo  break&sts,  in  which  poor 
Louis  XVL's  dexterity  in  knocldng 
ofif  the  top  of  his  egg  was  a  standing 
point  of  admiration  for  the  crowd  in 
the  gallery.  In  Algeria,  it  is  the 
height  of  rudeness  to  watch  or  re- 
mark on  people  while  eating,  and 
would  give  rise  to  sharp  reboib. 
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'To  see  how  yon  tear  and  swallow 
that  nmtioii/  said  an  Arab,  'one 
vonld  sappose  that  the  sheep^ 
dniing  his  li&tune,  had  batted  your 
fitomachlwiih  his  bonis.' 

'To  see  how  slowly  and  lazily  you 
chew  it,  one  wonld  say  that  his 
mother  had  been  yonr  wet-nnzse/ 
VB8  the  angxy  reply. 

Dmjng  Lord  Macartney^s  em- 
bassy to  ChinA,  the  TT»w.n<^«TiTig  and 
their  followers  took  a  fimcy  to  enter 
the  dinoer-hall  and  remain  standing 
tiiere  all  dinner-time,  to  observe 
how  Europeans  ate.  Occasionally 
their  cariosity  got  the  better  of  their 
eonrtesy.  One  day  a  Chinaman,  in 
his  anxraty  to  see  the  whole  ope- 
ration, peered  open-monthed  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  member  of  the 
mbusBj,  and  looked  down  into  his 
piste.  The  Englishman  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  Ladiscreetly  taking  up 
1  morsel  with  his  fork,  he  thrust  it 
into  the  Chinaman's  mouth.  The 
Idgh-bfed  celestials  took  it  as  an 
9&oat  Every  Mantchoo-Tartar  in- 
stantly left  &e  room,  and  never 
moie  letomed  to  see  the  barbarians 
feed.  This  incident  was  not  the 
esase  oi  the  embassy's  fidlure,  but  it 
certainly  could  do  no  good. 

It  is  not  polite,  in  a  private  house, 
to  breathe  in  your  glass  and  polish 
it  with  your  napfin,  or  to  wipe 
yoor  plate,  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  or, 
in  Bhfflt,  to  do  anything  wnich  can 
imply  a  suspicion  of  tihe  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  the  service.  In 
hotels  and  restaurants  only  you 
have  the  right,  by  paying  for  it,  to 
take  those  pxecautionB. 

Geoeral  Grosdos,  who  retained 
suaxjci  his  army  halnts,  was  dining 
at  a  minister's  house  in  Paris.  When 
a  hvery  servaut  came  to  fill  his 
gbfls  with  wine,  he  anticipated  the 
movement  by  "wiping  it  with  all  his 
might  and  nudn.  The  hostess,  fear- 
mg  that  some  little  accident  had 
occurred,  signed  to  the  valet  behind 
her  to  change  the  ghiss.  The  wip- 
ing piooess  was  recommenced,  and 
tiie  glass  immediately  changed,  up 
to  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  until  the 
geoend,  losing  temper,  whispered 
to  his  neighbour,  a  senator's  wife, 
'Does  M.  le  Ministre  mean  to  make 
game  of  me,  by  asking  me  to  dinnw 
to  wipe  his  glasses?' 


The  lady,  with  some  difficulty, 
got  him  to  understand  that  what 
might  be  necessary  in  a  camp  can- 
teen was  quite  unnecessary  in  a 
Parisian  dining-room. 

Touching  napkins,  Ayo>yof  says, 
'It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  table- 
napkins  are  not  considered  indis- 
pensable in  England ;  for,  with  all 
our  boasted  refinement,  they  are  &r 
from  being  general.  The  comfort 
of  napkins  at  dinner  is  too  obvious 
to  require  comment,  whilst  the  ex- 
pense can  hardly  be  urged  as  an 
objection.  If  there  be  not  any  nap- 
kins, a  man  has  no  alternative  but 
to  use  the  table-cloth,  unless  (as 
many  do)  he  prefer  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief—an  usage  sufficientiy  dis- 
agreeable.' 

In  France,  in  the  most  modest 
establishment,  a  table  laid  without 
a  napkin  for  each  person  would  be 
considered  as  incomplete  as  a  bed 
without  sheets.  It  ought  to  be  so 
in  England.  '  The  Habits'  very 
properly  takes  napkins  as  things 
for  granted,  about  whose  presence 
there  is  no  question.  The  mode 
only  of  presenting  them  is  open  to 
discussion.  '  The  napkins  may  be 
folded  according  to  fancy.  Some- 
times they  are  placed  on  the  plate 
with  a  roll  of  bread  inside,  and 
sometimes  arranged  in  a  fem-shape 
in  the  champagne-glasses.  For  my 
own  part,  I  prefer  to  think  that  no 
hands  have  been  soiling  mine  before 
I  use  it,  and  perhaps  the  most  ele- 
gant wayiB  to  lay  them  on  the  table 
or  plate  just  as  th^  come  from  the 
washerwoman's. 

Napkins  have  their  etiquette. 
They  are  to  be  hud  open  on  the 
knees,  and  not  fostened  to  the  waist- 
coat or  button-hole.  At  the  close 
of  a  meal,  at  home,  you  may  fold 
your  napkin  and  slip  it  into  its  ring, 
to  serve  for  another  occasion.  Out, 
you  must  leave  your  napkin,  wisped 
up  or  exactly  as  you  have  finished 
with  it,  on  the  tabla  To  fold  it, 
would  look  as  if  you  considered 
yourself  one  of  the  fiaimily,  or  at  least 
on  a  staying  visit. 

A  guest,  at  the  close  of  a  break- 
fast to  which  he  had  been  invited^ 
carefully  folded  his  napkin  and  laid 
it  beside  his  plate. 

By  way  of  rebuke  his  hostess  re^ 
K  a 
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marked,  '  I  am  delighted  to  have 
had  your  company  to  breakfast ; 
but  I  don't  remember,  sir,  having 
asked  you  to  dinner/ 

Tlie  lady  was  wrong,  I  venture 
to  think — unkindly  and  unjustly 
sharp  to  her  visitor.  Neatness  and 
order  are  minor  virtues,  even  when 
applied  to  soiled  linen.  If  I  like  to 
see  even  tilings  sent  to  the  wash 
neatly  folded,  there  is  no  harm  in 
it,  but  the  contrary;  seeing  that, 
BO,  they  are  more  easily  counted  and 
occupy  less  space. 

In  morals,  we  are  told  that  one 
man  may  steal  a  horse  wliilst  an- 
other may  not  look  over  a  hedge. 
It  is  the  same  in  manners.  Kot 
only  to  one  person  are  permitted 
eccentricities  which  would  cause 
the  exclusion  of  another,  but  in 
some  societies  habits  are  '  the 
thing '  which  elsewhere  would  cause 
a  s^urt  of  horror.  Amongst  the 
Arabs  (so  severe  and  exacting  on 
many  points  of  etiquette)  it  is  not 
impolite,  but  rather  a  compliment 
to  your  entertainer,  at  the  close  of 
ft  dinner  to  indulge  in  an  action 
which  may  be  written  but  may 
scarcely  be  pronounced;  for  al- 
though Shakespeare  has  a  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  we  are  nicer  now  than  in 
Shakespeare's  days.  I  remember  a 
poik-butcher  who  made  a  great  re- 
putation by  his  '  anti-eructative 
sausages.'  An  Arab,  if  he  ate  sau- 
sages, which  he  does  not,  would  ask 
for  the  eructative  sort.  The  same 
mode  of  rehef  was  formerly  allow- 
able in  old  Spanish  society,  who 
doubtless  derived  the  fashion  from 
their  Moorish  masters. 

Even  more  serious  accidents  are 
considered  by  the  Arabs  merely  as 
marks  of  prosx)erity  and  proofs  of  a 
sharp  appetite  copiously  satisfied. 
The  culprit  coolly  says,  '  I  thank 
Allah — :  complete  the  ellipsis  with, 
'  for  having  given  me  wherewithal 
to  fiU  my  stomach.'  To  which  his 
oefghbours  reply  with  equal  cool- 
ness, '  May  Allah  preserve  your 
health!' 

At  dessert,  a  coloured  finger-glass 
to  each  guest,  purple,  green,  pink, 
or  blue— by  flJtemating  colours  yon 
get  a  plemng  efiiect  on  the  white 
cloth-— is  a  good  old  custom.  There 
is  nothing  indelicate  ia  its  proper 


uso ;  and  it  is  really  useful.  How- 
ever neatly  a  person  may  eat,  sugary 
sweets  and  juicy  fruits  will  leave  a 
trace  on  the  finger-tips,  not  to  men- 
tion asparagus  if  handled  when 
e&ien,  which  is  permitted,  if  not 
pretty.  Shrimps  and  shell-fish, 
which  also  are  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
betray  the  presence  of  saline  ele- 
ments. Now,  it  is  uncomfortable, 
to  say  the  least,  for  a  young  lady  to 
draw  on  white  gloves,  or  sit  down 
to  the  piano,  with  clammy  fingers. 
A  finger-glass  remedies  the  incon- 
venience. The  hand  may  be  dipped, 
the  napkin  shghtly  wetted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  lips,  and  that  is  all, 
according  to  my  code. 

A  refinement  is  to  supply  the  fin- 
ger-glasses with  warm  water  mixed 
with  eau  de  Cologne.  The  legend 
of  the  invention  is  this.  Two  friends 
strove,  for  a  wager,  which  should 
give  the  more  elegant  dinner.  The 
elegance  of  the  dinners  was  so  equal 
that  the  judges,  puzzled,  were  near 
pronouncing  for  a  drawn  bet,  when 
eau  de  Cologne  in  the  finger-glasses, 
at  the  second  dinner,  decidedly 
turned  the  scale  in  its  favour. 

In  France,  water  of  mint  is  some- 
times substituted  for  water  of  Co- 
logne; which  is  no  improvement, 
since  it  is  not  everybody  who  likes 
the  scent.  There  is  also  another 
addition  which  I  must  specify,  to 
condemn  it  In  the  midst  of  the 
finger-glass  stands  a  smaller  glass, 
containing  water  to  rinse  the  mouth. 
You  may  do  it,  l^ecause  other  people 
do  it ;  only  don't  if  you  ask  me  to 
dine.  That  you  should  not  do  it, 
may  be  proved  syllogistiodly,  thus: 

In  company,  nobody  ought  to  do 
anything  which  can  ofifend  any 
member  of  that  company.  But  to 
many  people  mouth-riusing  is  an 
ofifensive  operation.  Ergo,  mouth- 
rinsing  is  not  an  operation  to  be 
performed  in  company. 

And  yet  people  socially  rinso 
their  mouths  who  open  their  eyes, 
and  are  shocked,  if  you  touch  fish 
with  a  knife,  cool  your  cofifee  in  a 
saucer,  eat  your  soup  at  the  side  of 
your  spoon  (French^  or  divide  your 
bread  otherwise  than  with  your 
fingers!  Amongst  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever, not  to  rinse  the  month  is  a 
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mark  of  ill-bieeding.  The  rnstio 
CTistQin  of  preBsiiig  gpiestfl  to  eat 
more  thim  they  "want,  is  almost  an 
equal  broach  of  refinement,  which 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  country. 

'Haye  some  more,  John.  Now 
do/  said  hospitable  Bill. 

'Ican%Bill.    Tre  eaten  till  Fm 

'Na,  na,  na;  you'll  niver  bust 
with  thai  I  wish  I'd  something  to 
iarf  yon  with!' 

Alphonse  Karr,  novelist  and  gar- 
dener by  trade,  in  his '  Le  Ghemin 
le  pins  court/  describes  a  feast  of 
the  kind  given  by  a  oonntry  dame, 
Madame  Lelonp  (The  Wolf),  who  is 
a  satirical  portrait  of  his  own  dear 
mother-in-law.  It  is  an  excellent 
lesson  on  what  to  avoid. 

'  She  bought  up  every  eatable  in 
tbe  town,  borrowed  servants  and 
plafe,  invited  none  but  the  most 
eomme  il/aui  pjeopie,  and  quarrelled 
vith  all  her  friends  whom  she  did 
not  invite.  This  dinner,  which  she 
called  tans  cerenumie,  obliged  her  to 
Bell  a  pieoe  of  pasture-kmd.  Her 
diess  was  a  droll  assemblage  of  all 
the  colours  of  the  prism  and  several 
others  b^des.  Her  ten  fingers  were 
adorned  with  five-and-thirty  rings. 
8he  never  ceased  begging  her  guests 
to  excuse  the  plainness  of  her  poor 
lepast;  but  with  friends  there  was 
no  need  to  put  oneself  out  Sixty 
pounds  of  meat  were  set  before  ten 
people.  She  addressed  only  her 
titJed  gufislB,  affecting  for  the  others 
adiadun  wMch  she  believed  exces- 
Bvely  dittingue.  She  was  pitiless  in 
niging  those  dear  friends  to  eat, 
loadhig  their  plates  in  spite  of  all 
leostamoe,  till  at  last  they  feared 
die  intended  making  them  swallow 
the  wlK>le  of  the  horrible  quantity 
d  food  which  she  had  heaped  toge- 
Uier.  She  burnt  perfumes,  whose 
odour  mixed  with  the  smell  of  the 
saoces.  She  called,  rebuked,  and 
scolded  the  servants.  She  panted 
and  perspired.  Her  skin,  com- 
pletely scarlet,  could  scarcely  con- 
tain her.  She  looked  like  an  apo- 
plectto  eockdiafer.' 

To  improve  which  text,  I  here 
insiat  on  the  rule  never  to  apologise 
for  what  you  set  before  your  friends. 
Kit  is  bad  taste  for  a  host  to  iiraise 
the  dinner  on  his  table,  it  is  stiU 


more  inconsistent  and  ridiculous  for 
him  to  make  excuses  for  it  It  is 
taken  for  granted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  you  give  the  very  best 
at  your  command  and  within  your 
means. 

When  a  long-besieged  general  in- 
vites his  staff  to  dinner,  he  makes  no 
excuse  for  entertaining  them  with 
roast  horse,  rat  pie,  and  cat  ragout ; 
nor  does  he  apologise  for  the  poverty 
of  his  dessert  and  the  paucity  of  his 
stock  of  claret  He  and  his  guests 
take  what  there  is,  and  are  thank- 
fiil,  without  remark.  If  it  were  a 
m^  of  bread  and  water,  good  sense 
and  good  manners  would  require 
Ihem  to  do  the  same. 

At  most,  you  may  explain  the 
reason  of  any  omission  or  short 
coming,  as,  '  I  know  you  like  fish, 
but  there  was  none  to  be  had.  The 
weather  has  been  so  rough  that  the 
boats  could  not  go  out'  If  you 
replace  the  missing  fish  with  some- 
thmg  equivalent,  you  have  done 
your  duij  as  a  host  To  say  that 
you  are  sorry  that  you  have  no  fruit, 
IS  tantamount  to  saying  either  that 
you  are  sorry  that  it  is  early  spring, 
or  that  you  are  sorry  that  grapes 
are  a  guinea  a  pound,  and  that  yon 
are  sorry  that  you  do  not  choose  to 
gpve  that  price.  All  which  are  sil- 
linesses best  left  unsaid.  And 
which  of  the  two  is  the  stupider 
practice?— for  pNarsons  of  limited 
means  to  apologise  for  not  giving 
expensive  dainties  (the  first-come 
salmon,  forced  fruit  and  vegetables, 
&r-fetched  game),  or  to  show  their 
improvidence  by  giving  them? 
Whatever  you  give,  one  item  is  in- 
dispensable, and  will  be  the  most 
highly  relished  of  all.  Treat  every 
one  of  your  guests  io  9k  plat  de  bonne 
mine-^to  looks  of  welcome.  If 
you  have  admitted  a  bricklayer  to 
your  table,  you  are  bound  to  treat 
him  exactly  like  your  other  guests, 
except  giving  him  the  place  of 
honour. 

While  taking  care  to  have  suf- 
ficient, let  there  be  abundance  with- 
out profosion.  Never  put  too  much 
upon  the  table.  The  error  is  much 
easier  to  avoid  now  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.  The  merit  of  mo- 
deration, then,  was  a  distinguished 
mark  of  good  taste  and  disoenmient 
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English  dinnors  arc  pa^^sing  through 
a  revolutionary  plia--ie,  which  is 
not  even  yet  quite  complete.  The 
leader  of  the  movement,  probably, 
was  Walker,  in  his  'Original/ 
which  every  one  who  likes  sonsiblo 
dining  onght  to  read  and  ruminate. 
In  olden  time  (see  the  cookery 
books  with  dinners  for  evt^ry  month, 
and  even  every  day  of  the  year)  a 
table,  at  each  course,  had  to  be 
covered  iwith  a  set  number  of 
dishes,  as  precisely  fixed  and  as  nu- 
merous as  the  ])iecos  on  a  chess- 
board. They  served  for  ornament 
rather  than  for  use,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  taste  one-third  of  them 
hot ;  and  the  leavings  of  a  dinner- 
party were  awfully  hard  work  for  a 
family, to  get  through  with.  It 
was  as  bad  as  killing  a  calf  in  the 
house.  The  modern  fashions  of 
substituting  the  white  table-cloth 
for  the  brown  mahogany  at  dessert, 
of  decorating  the  table  with  that 
dessert  and  with  flowers  from  the 
beginning,  and  of  carving  joints  at 
side  tables  and  handing  the  dishes 
round,  relieve  the  dinner-giver  of 
all  temptation  to  make  ostentatious 
displays  of  ma<'ses  of  meat. 

Again,  as  excess  in  quantity  of 
the  united  meal  is  coarse  and  vulgar, 
so  scantiness  in  the  supply  of  any 
one  particular  dish  is  not  mean  (for 
it  is  sometimes  unavoidable),  but 
simply  absurd.  A  dish  should 
never  have  le  gout  de  trop  pen,  the 
taste  of  too  little.  If  yon  cannot 
produce  enough  green  peas,  aspara- 
gus, or  early  strawberries  for  each 
person  who  sees  them  to  have  a  fair 
portion,  suppress  them  altogether. 
Remember  Thackeray's  sketch  in 
Punch:  'Will  you  take  a  little 
game,  my  dear?'  A  lady  and  gen- 
tleman are  entertaining.  A  servant 
lifts  an  immense  silver  cover  from  a 
vast  silver  dish,  on  which  reposes 
— a  roasted  lark ! 

Apropos  of  plate.  A  plated  din- 
ner service  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  not  breaking  and  of  not  ex- 
citing envy  and  coyetousness,  like 
the  golden  dishes  of  royalty.  Once, 
when  LoniB  XIV.  was  giving  a  state 
dinner  to  the  royal  family,  the 
courtiers  crowded  round  the  table 
to  witness  the  grace  with  which 
iu9   Majesty   picked  the  leg  efft 


j)liC{iPant.  Amongst  them  Arleqtun 
l)ominique,  the  famous  actor,  could 
not  take  Ins  eyes  off  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges which  lay  upon  a  golden 
dish.  The  King  observing  it,  said, 
'Give  that  dish  to  Dominique.' 
*  Ixoally,  sire !  and  the  partridges 
too?'  replied  the  ready  Arlequin. 
His  ^lajcsty,  stupefied,  hesitated  an 
instant,  and  then,  laughing  at  the 
fellow's  impudence,  added,  'Yes, 
and  the  partridges  too.* 

Everybody  wishes  to  give  good 
dinners.  Largo  dinners  puzzle  the 
givers,  because  they  have  not  con- 
sidered the  theory  of  dining,  which 
theory  our  dining-room  reforms 
enable  ns  to  put  in  practice.  The 
old  sj'stem  was  as  if  a  party  of 
twenty  were  an  individual  ogre 
possessing  a  more  than  twenty-man 
appetite.  But  a  dinner-party  is 
not  an  individual ;  it  is  an  assembly 
of  individuals,  a  combination  of 
units-  Take,  therefore,  a  good  din- 
ner for  one,  multiply  it  by  twenty, 
and  you  have  a  good  dinner  for 
twenty.  One  man  cannot  partake 
of  fifty  dishes,  neither,  therefore,  can 
twenty  men  partake  of  fifty  dishes. 
Only,  in  providing  for  a  party,  you 
may  have  a  few  more  dishes  than  in 
providing  for  one  person,  to  allow 
for  the  difference  of  tastes.  If  the 
tastes  of  the  guests  were  aUke  and 
accordant,  not  a  single  extra  dish 
would  be  required. 

What,  then,  is  a  good  dinner  for 
one  ?  Let  us  take  the  standard  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  sufficient 
in  Paris-  You  may  test  it  any  day 
at  such  convenient  places  as  the 
Diner  de  Paris,  Passage  Jonffroy, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Theatre  des 
Yariet^s,  or  at  the  Hotel  de  France 
et  d'Angleterre,  Rue  des  Filles  St. 
Thomas,  leading  out  of  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse. 

Each  person  is  Bupposed  to  re- 
quire a  plate  of  soup ;  a  fiors  d^mtvre 
or  two  («.  €,,  a  bit  of  butter,  an  an- 
chovy, or  a  radish,  a  plaything,  in 
short,  to  pass  the  tune  and  fill  np 
crevices);  three  dishes, — ^but,  in 
Paris,  fish  counts  as  ft  dish,  and  ve- 
getables (cauliflowers,  peas/or  aspa- 
ragus, for  instance)  are  a  dish ;  an 
ice ,  a  heignet  (fritter),  an  omelette 
souffle^,  or  other  kickshaw;  a  trifle 
of  dessert;  and  a  glaag  of  liqueiui 
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Wiod,  at  diflcietioiiy  is  of  ooniBe 
taken  with  the  meaL 

Now  to  apply  these  ptincipIeB  to 
a  dinner  paar^.  Fixst,  eysrj  guest 
will  haye  a  bill  of  fiue  beside  his 
p]ate,  that  he  may  make  his  seleo- 
tioiL  There  may  be  two  or  three 
kinds  of  soap,  suited  to  the  season, 
to  choose  ftcnn,  as  jnlieime  or  tapioca 
in  summer,  ox-tail,  mock  or  real 
turtle  in  cold  weather.  The  hora 
d^<guvre$  will  be  disposed  up  and 
down  the  table,  adding  to  its  orna- 
mentation, axtd  inyiting  a  trial. 
Two  or  three  kinds  of  fish,  with 
their  appropriate  sances,  will  snf- 
fiee,  reelecting  which '  The  Habits ' 
aensibly remarks:  '  If  there  were  no 
other  advanlage  in  the  Russian  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  it  would  be 
worth  adopting  only  because  it  en- 
ables the  dinnar-giTer  to  offer  more 
^ariefy  instead  of  forcing  him  to  sa- 
crifice taste  to  the  appearance  of  his 
dishes.  Thus  turbot  and  cod  were 
onee  standing  dishes  at  all  English 
dimiers,and small  fish  were  banuhed 
beeanse  th^  did  not  put  on  a  ma- 
jestie  i^ipearanca  There  are  many 
wajB  of  dressing  fish  which  may 
not  he  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  to 
the  palate.  How  exquisite  is  the 
flsToar  of  some  fresh-water  fish, 
and  of  seTend  kinds  of  shell-fish, 
which  we  so  seldom  see  at  great 
dinners !  How  much  better  the  Ya- 
liety  of  trout,  perch,  fined  gudgeons, 
eren  eels,  mussels,  and  lampreys, 
than  that  perpetual  turbotl'  It  is 
the  height  of  or^odoxy  in  France  to 
commence  a  dejeuner  or  a  dinner 
with  oysters,  which  are  eaten  he/are 
the  soap. 

fiemembering  that  a  priyato  en- 
tertainment may  be  more  liberally 
sappUed  than  a  fixed-price  restaurant 
dinner  can  be,  there  may  be  four  or 
&?e  kinds  of  flesh  dishes,  quite  mo- 
derate-sized jointe,  whether  of  beef, 
T6al,mutton,  lamb,  poultry,  or  fiame, 
each  with  a  fitting  aooompamment 
of  Tegetable  (as  we  eat  vegetables 
with  our  meat),  and  some  served 
white  and  some  brown*  Then  a 
<^ce  of  two  or  three  sweete,  in- 
tended for  the  ladies  rather  than  the 
gentlenien ;  and  then,  the  standing 
and  fixed  dessert  Of  course,  a  ser- 
vant is  ready  with  salad,  for  those 
who  choose  to  eat  it  ^th  the  roast. 


Oelery  will  be  a  hora  d^ctuvre  to  go 
with  the  cheese;  which  may  be 
taken  either  English  foshion,  be- 
tween dinner  and  dessert,  or,  under 
bell-glasses,  may  form  part  of  the 
dessert  itself,  as  is  the  custom  in 
France.  The  wines  depend  on  mine 
host's  generosify  and  judicious  se- 
lection. 

No  one  can  call  such  a  dinner 
either  extravagant  or  a  bad  one,  if 
well  cooked  and  well  served.  It 
may  he  varied  greatly,  without  in- 
creasing either  its  cost  or  ite  cum- 
brousness.  Ite  scale  is  enough,  and 
not  too  much,  and  ite  remains  will 
not  tax  the  fiunily  digestive  powers. 
Good  waiting  is  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sify. 

A  writer  in  'The  Times'  would 
introduce  a  similar  principle  of  sim- 
plification to  those  magnificent 
messes,  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinners, 
which,  he  says,  are  really  very  bad, 
not  crediteble  to  the  wealth  of  the 
aty,  and  not  gratifying  to  the  n^jo- 
rity  of  the  visitors  who  eat  them.  He 
once  had  to  dine  off  green  peas  only, 
although  tempted  with  a  long  list  of 
things  which  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain.  The  Lord  Mayor's  gueste 
would  be  in  the  same  predicament 
as  Napoleon  L's— obliged  to  eat  a 
hearty  dinner  before  going  out  to 
dine,  through  want  of  victuals  in 
one  case,  as  through  want  of  time  in 
the  other;  for  the  Emperor, on  stete 
occasions,  remained  at  teble  thirty 
minutes,  neither  more  nor  less ;  at 
ordinary  dinners,  fifteen  minutes 
only. 

The  correspondent  of  'The 
Times'  advised  the  City  Committee 
for  Lord  Mayor's  day  to  imitetothe 
public  dinners  given  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  of  Paris.  Let  them  provide  a 
oomplete  dinner  for  a  party  of  eight ; 
namely,  the  turtle  and  another  sonp, 
the  turbot  and  another  fish,  two 
enirieB,  the  venison  and  roast  beef, 
the  sweete  and  the  ices.  Let  them 
avoid  Uie  riot  and  uncertainty  ot  u 
hundred  other  dishes  named  in  a 
menu,  and  stick  to  these,  and  then 
multiply  the  fixed  dishes  by  the 
purties  of  eight  invited.  Instead  of 
placing  before  every  one  a  bottle  of 
burning  sherry  and  handing  round 
only  disturbing  champagne,  let 
them  seleot  a  glass  of  appropriate 
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wine  to  go  with  each  dish.  Let 
them  insist  that  each  set  of  waiters 
attend  only  to  their  own  party  of 
eight,  and  not  wander  off  to  distant 
common  councihnen  with  the  prime 
cuts  of  tnrbot  and  venison.  By  fol- 
lowing this  simple  method,  they  may 
inaugurate  an  epoch  of  reform  in 
civic  dinners,  which  is  extremely 
needed. 

Afl  to  the  number  of  diners  re- 
quired to  make  a  pleasant  private 
dinner,  there  is  a  golden  rule  that 
they  should  not  be  more  in  number 
than  the  Muses,  nor  fewer  than  the 
Graces.  Nevertheless,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  a  tete^-tAe 
dinner  may  be  exceedingly  pleasant; 
BA  two  brothers,  cousins,  or  intimate 
friends,  after  a  long  separation;  a 
young  couple  in  their  honeymoon ; 
and  other  cases  needless  to  specify. 
But  such  is  hardly  social  dining.  In 
many  people's  opinion,  the  most 
agreeable  dinners  are  those  com- 
posed of  six  or  eight  well-assorted 
persons.  But  that  limit  cannot  al- 
ways be  observed.  There  are  sun- 
dry strong  reasons  which  compel  it 
frequently  to  be  exceeded. 

If,  however,  you  are  obliged  at 
any  time  to  go  beyond  twelve  in 
making  your  invitations,  let  me  urge 
you  to  raise  your  figure  to  twenty  at 
once,  or,  better,  to  a  couple  of  dozen. 
With  from  foiirteen  to  sixteen  ex- 
pected guests,  you  are  never  sure  of 
not  being  left  in  the  lurch  at  the 
last  moment,  and  being  reduced  to 
an  ominous  thirteen.  The  supersti- 
tion is  not  insular,  but  common  to 
Christendom.  There  is,  if  x)06sible, 
a  stronger  objection,  abroad,  to  sit- 
ting down  thirteen  to  table,  than 
there  is  even  at  home.  Alphonse 
Karr  has  constructed  one  of  nis  in- 
genious stories,  '  Pour  no  pas  etre 
Treize,'  'To  avoid  being  Tnirteen,' 
on  the  accident  of  a  lad  and  a  girl 
having  to  dine  together  at  a  separate 
little  table  in  a  comer  (and  on  the 
consequences  of  the  attachment 
which  thence  ensued),  in  order  to 
leave  their  elders  eleven. 

The  Beverend  George  Green, 
Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
the  city  of  Weissnichtwo,  was  seated 
at  dinner  with  his  lady  opposite.  It 
was  the  first  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  day.     Baby,  exactly  two 


months  old,  was  sleeping  upstairs  m 
the  nursery.  The  soup  was  removed. 
Although  fish  is  rare  at  that  inland 
spot,  a  piece  of  lake  trout  had  graced 
the  table,  and  disappeared.  A  sad- 
dle of  mountain  mutton  had  followed 
it,  and  a  smoking  slice  lay  on  each 
of  the  happy  spouse's  plates,  when  a 
ring  at  the  door,  singularly  impa- 
tient for  that  quietest  of  capitals, 
startled  them.  Thirty  seconds  after- 
wards, the  servant  announced  *  Sir 
John  Trecastle.' 

'Excuse  this  interruption,  my 
dear  madam ;  but  business  of  the 
greatest  importance  brings  me  heru. 
Does  your  servant  understand  Eng- 
lish?' 

'Perfectly.  Ludwig,  go  and  tell 
the  cook  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  din- 
ner hot  till  we  ring  for  it  Take  a 
chair,  Sir  John,  and  do  as  we  do,  or 
at  least  accept  a  glass  of  wine.  It 
will  do  you  good;  for  you  seem 
fatigued.' 

'  And  well  I  may !  I  am  half  dis- 
tracted. I  have  no  time  to  drink 
wine  or  anything  else.  But  don't 
eat  that  mutton,  Green ;  there's  a 
good  fellow.  It's  a  capital  saddle, 
but  I  have  a  haunch  of  veniscm  at 
home.' 

Green  and  his  wife  exchanged 
glances,  inquiring, '  Has  our  sedate 
representative  got  a  bee  in  his  bon- 
net?' 

'I  am  quite  at  your  mercy,'  the 
intruder  continued.  'There  is  no 
opportunity  for  diplomacy  here,  I 
am  driven  into  a  comer ;  on  my  last 
legs.  I  must  have  what  I  require. 
If  you,  my  dear  madam,  refuse  the 
favour  I  am  about  to  ask,  I  most 
submit  to  the  disgrace  of  a  complete 
break  down.' 

'  What  can  /  do  to  serve  you,  Sir 
John?'  asked  the  lady,  beginning  to 
fear  that  something  serious  had  oc- 
curred. 'What  is  it  that  you  require 
80  urgently?' 

'  Your  husband,  dear  madam,  and 
that  instantly,  this  very  minute. 
Listen,  while  I  explain  the  mysteiy. 
You  may  have  heard  that  we  are 
now  giving  our  first  series,  this  sea- 
son, of  diplomatic  dinners?' 

Mrs.  Green  bowed  a  grave  assent 

'Your  names  are  down  for  the 
second  series.  What  a  pity  we  did 
not  invite  you  for  the  first,— for  to- 
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day!  BvooM  have  been  more  jnat 
to  jonr  faiith  [Mr&  G.  was  of  yery 
good  fimflyl  as  well  aa  to  yonr  hii»- 
land's  official  position;  and  we 
should  not  have  oeen  in  our  present 
difficulty/ 
The  lady  oonld  not  help  wickedly 

gniliitg 

'Tory's  dinner   is  mainly  in 

honoar  of  the  Gomte  de  0 .  Yon 

know,  my  dear  tallow^  the  immAnaft 
impodaaoe  of  a  good  nnderstanding 
in  that  qnarter.  Ova  relations  have 
hitherto  been  most  smooth  and  cor- 
dial ;  and  now  comes  this  nntowaid 
eTcat  to  pat  ererything  at  sizes  and 
aerensr 

'Is  there  any  sadden  mptoro 
between  the  coorts?' 

'NotatalL  You  know  the  Comle. 
With  his  immflnae  abilities  he  is 
both  snperstitions  and  a  &talist 
He  has  &ith  in  Desbarolles,  the 
chinmantist,  who  has  told  him 
some  extraordinary  things,  and 
promised  extraordinary  fortune,  de- 
pendent on  certain  contingencies, 
fle  belioTes  in  omens  and  presenti- 
mentBy  and  in  looky  and  nnlncky 
days  and  munbers.  I  shall  soon 
b^re  in  them  myself;  ibr  this  will 
be  an  nnlncky  day  for  me— unless 
TOO,  my  dear  Mrs.  Green,  Touchsafe 
to  tesone  me.' 

'Explain  more  clearly,  if  you 
plesse,  Sir  John.' 

'The  matter  is  this.  We  invited 
twelve,  which,  with  Lady  Trecastle 
and  myself^  makes  fourteen.  The 
Gomte  accepted  in  flattering  terms. 
All  went  right  until  this  unfortunate 
nuraing,  when  Madame  la  Gomtesse 
legretsthat  asudden  hoarseness  con- 
fines her  to  the  house;  but  M.  le 
Gomte  comes  fdl  the  same—which 
madena  thirteen.  Now  for  no  in- 
dpoement  on  earth  would  the  Ck>mte 
dine  making  one  of  thirteen.  We 
instantly  filled  the  vacancy  with  our 
new  young  doctor,  Hippocrates 
Browne,  who  expressed  his  gratitude 
finr  the  introduction.  Two  hours 
afterwards.  Sir  Vincent  Viator  had 
his  leg  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  par- 
ticolarly  sure-footed  mule  up  in  the 
hills,  and  the  doctor  had  to  setoff  to 
set  it  Thirteen  again!  This 
second  hiatus  was  speedily  effused 
by  the  acceptance  of  Charles  Ea^y, 
<mr  first  attache,  who,  I  think,  is 


rather  a  fovouritewiih  the  Gomte. 
But  at  a  quarter  to  six  this  evening, 
when  aheady  dressed,  Charley 
receives  a  telegram  stating  that  his 
fother  has  had  an  apopletic  fit^  and 
that  he  must  start  immediately  to 
have  any  chance  of  seeing  him  aUve. 
Once  more  thirteen,  and  my  guests 
arriving  I  Lady  TrecasUe  says, 
"  Ton  have  only  one  chance  now. 
Beg  Mr&  Green  to  have  the  im* 
mense  good-nature  and  charity  to 
spare  us  her  husband  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Say  how  obliged  I 
ahaUfoel,if " 

'  I  consent,'  said  Mrs.  Green,  with 
commiserative  sympathy.  '  Go» 
George,  for  Lady  Trucastie's  sake, 
although  it  is  our  wedding  day.' 

'Singular!  It  is  also  ours;  but 
we  have  had  so  many  that  we  for* 
get  to  count  them  now.' 

'But  my  dress?'  interposed  the 
unwilling  victim. 

'Quite  sufficient  Ton  are  dressed 
for  your  own  dinner,  and  therefore 
for  mine.  White  cravat,  black  coat, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  perfect  Step  into 
my  carriage  at  once.' 

'But,  Sir  John,'  said  Mrs.  Green 
musingly,  'supposing  your  ill  luck 
should  follow  you,  and  that,  on  a^ 
riving  at  your  house,  you  find  some 
other  guest  in  de&ult— you  will  be 
thirteen  again,  for  the  third  time  to- 
day.' 

'  I  may  as  well  remain  here,  then,' 
said  Mr.  Green. 

'No,'  said  his  wife.  'I  will  go 
with  you;  and,  should  another  va- 
cancy occur,  will  throw  myself  into 
the  gulf  and  take  my  plaee  at 
table.' 

'  You  are  an  angel  of  goodness, 
Mrs.  Green.' 

'Perhaps  I  had  better  just  put 
on  a  few  diamonds  instead  of  these 
jet  ornaments.' 

'  No,  no,  no  1  Ton  are  charming 
as  you  sie.  Allow  me  to  offer  you 
my  arm  to  the  carriage.  There  is 
not  a  single  minute  to  lose.' 

In  Weissnichtwo  the  distances 
are  short  As  soon  as  the  carriage 
stopped,  the  house  door  was  opened 
by  the  anxious  butier. 

'  How  many  ?'  inquired  Sir  John, 
with  feverish  haste. 

'Exactly  twelve.  Sir  John,  in  the 
drawing  room,  including  my  lady.' 
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*  GockI!  AVo  aro  fourt<^en  tlieii,  at 
last.  Serve  dinnor  instantly.  Mrs. 
Green,  you  deserve  our  eternal 
gratitude.  Join  our  party,  now  you 
are  hero ;  there  is  nothing  ill-omened 
in  lifteen,  tliat  I  know  of.  No? 
You  will  not  V  You  aro  thinking  of 
baby.  But  don't  eat  yoiir  mutton, 
now  it  is  cold.  Wait  for  something 
bettor,  even  i f  it  come  1  ate.  A  u  reuoir, 
dear  madam !     Thanks  again.' 

The  host,  on  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner, although  relieved  of  a  heavy 
load,  was  nevertheless  slightly  ab- 
sent. Scarcely  was  the  soup  re- 
moved, and  the  regulation  glass  of 
wine  taken,  when  ho  whispered  in- 
structions to  the  butler.  The  man's 
face  betrayed  the  shghtest  possible 
astonishment;  but,  in  Sir  John's 
house,  to  hear  was  to  olx3y.  That 
done,  the  master  of  the  house  was 
himself  again,  and  played  his  part 
perfectly  in  every  respect  but  one ; 
— he  scarcely  tasted  liis  own  viands. 
The  worry  of  the  day  seemed  to 
have  spoiled  his  appetite. 

'  Don't  eat,  Green,'  he  took  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  in  an  undertone 
to  the  kidnapped  visitor,  who  was 
Bcated  near  him.  'That  is,  don't 
eat  much.  Make  only  half  a  dinner. 
/  mean  to  sup.' 

'  Strange  advice  for  the  giver  of  a 
feast!'  thought  Green  to  himself. 
'  I  am  to  lunch  three  times  to-day, 
and  not  dine  at  all  1'  Curiosity  to 
see  how  it  would  end,  led  him  to 
obey  the  injunction. 

Meanwhile,  the  dinner  went  off 
admirably.  The  Comte;  the  lion  of 
the  party,  waa  pleased  with  himself, 
and  therefore  with  evei^thing  and 
everybody  else. 

At  Weissnichtwo,  diplomatic  din- 
ners are  brief,  and  are  rarely  followed 
by  evening  parties.  Often,  all  is 
over  by  half-past  nine  or  a  quarter 
to  ten.  After  a  sober  allowanco  of 
dessert  and  wine,  the  lady  of  the 
house  bowB  blandly  to  her  lady 
visitor  of  highest  rank.  They  rise ; 
everyone  does  the  same,  and  the  en- 
tire company  proceed  to  the  salon. 


Coftoe  is  served ;  and  cofico,  like  iron, 
should  he  dealt  with  hot  The  gen- 
tlemen dispose  of  theirs  standing. 
Alter  a  few  minutes'  conversation, 
some  one  makes  his  bow  and  retires, 
and  all  the  rest  speedily  follow. 

The  Comte,  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  first  to  leave.  Ho  was  too  good 
a  tactician  to  weaken,  by  prolonging, 
the  brilliant  impression  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  made.  Mr.  Green 
remained  till  the  last — a  well-bred 
way  of  showing  that  he  was  in  no 
vtry  particular  hurry  to  desert  the 
post  he  had  been  forced  to  occupy. 
When  he  did  make  the  move  to 
leave,  Sir  John  said,  '  Stop ;  we  are 
going  with  you.  Lady  Trecastlc 
has  a  mind  to  taste  cold  mutton; 
and,  thank  heaven,  we  shall  not  be 
thirteen.' 

So  they  drove  altogether  to  Green's 
house,  which  he  found,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, lighted  up  (internally). 
"Mtb,  Green,  not  taken  l>y  surprise, 
received  them  with  smiles.  After 
an  hour's  cheerful  chat  in  their 
little  drawing-room,  on  Sir  John 
Trecastle's  complaining  of  hunger, 
Mrs.  Green  opened  a  folding-door 
and  disclosed  a  bright  supper,  con- 
sisting of  wine  and  delicacies  sent 
from  the  embassy,  squeezed  out  of 
and  subtracted  fh>m  the  diplomatic 
dinner.  It  was  one  in  the  morning 
before  the  slumberers  of  Weissnich- 
two  were  disturbed  by  Sir  John's 
carriage  wheels  rumbling  home- 
wards. 

It  was  of  course  impossible,  in  a 
•place  like  Weissnichtwo,  to  suppress 
the  fact  of  the  Trecastles,  after 
their  diplomatic  dinner,  spending 
the  evemng  with  the  Greens.  But 
the  gossips  never  knew  the  real 
motive.  They  merely  remarked 
that  Lady  Trecaatle  was  a  stanch 
Protestant  (as  it  was  her  place  to  be), 
who  took  great  interest  in  the  reli- 
gious societies  belonging  to  the 
Church ;  and  that,  with  their  great 
interest  and  family  connections,  it 
might  be  agood  thmgfor  Gieen,by- 
and-by. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

UP  IN  THX  CLOUDS. 


'  T  NEVEB  yna  guilty  of  mich  a 
1   thing  in  my  life/  said  the  Oo- 
lonel,  calmly. 
'Never  sent  aTaleniine?' 
'Never/ 

'Nor  zeoeiTedone?' 
'No.' 

'Benighted  ignoranoel  Here  is 
a  man  to  whom  the  most  pleasing 
emotions  are  tmknown ;  whose  heart 
has  never  been  wzxmg  by  the  sight 
of  its  fBUHdmile  pierced  with  a 
bsrbed  shaft,  or  sortened  with  a  de- 
HciooB  conplet  wrapped  in  roses! 
m  tell  my  cousin  Mary.  Miss 
Arandel,  here  is  a  fdll-grown  man 
irho  never  sent  or  received  a  valen- 
feie.' 

Now,  if  any  one  had  been  atten- 
tively observing  him,  they  might 
bave  detected  a  slight  change  in  the 
indolent  composure  of  the  O^lonel's 
handsome  features.  His  negligent 
postaze  became  the  least  bit  more 
upright,  and  a  glance  from  under 
im  rieepy  eyelid  towards  the  lady 
addressed  as  Miss  Arundel,  might 
liave  aroused  in  that  same  attentive 
observer  some  little  of  the  interest 
of  speculation.  That  is,  if  l^e  at- 
tentive observer  had  been  at  band ; 
which  he  wasn't 

Colonel  Hugh  Carton  had  been 
leaning  carelessly  over  the  back  of  a 
ocmch  on  which  lounged  his  firiend 
aod  inquisitor,  Francis  Graham,  the 
boyish  son  of  the  Colonel's  present 
host  And  if  Colonel  Carton  had 
been  asked  some  ten  days  ago  what 
be  thougbt  about  country  visits  in 
gemeial,  he  would  probably  have 
answered  vnth  a  shrug,  '  Bores  1' 
His  opinion  had  undergone  modifi- 
cation by  this  time,  however.  Per- 
baps  the  Grahams  were  singularly 
^Kntoos  in  the  party  of  guests  th^y 
eontrived  to  draw  together;  perhaps 
ten  days  of  such  glorious  weather  as 
laiely  ikUs  to  the  lot  of  Febmuy's 
in&ncy  bad  aomething  to  do  with 
tbe  oomplaoent  state  of  his  mind. 
At  any  rate,  whan  young  Graham 
Appealed  to  Mi«  Arundel,  there  was 


in  Colonel  Carton's  momentary 
emotion  a  small  stir  of  regret  that 
this  was  the  last  eyening  of  his  stay. 

The  young  lady  was  ocouprad 
witii  one  of  those  neyei^ending  re- 
sources, the  photographic  albums, 
and  she  did  not  look  up  to  answer 
her  cousin's  speech.  It  could  not 
possibly  matter  to  her  about  Colonel 
Carton  and  his  valentines. 

'What  a  noise  you  are  making, 
Frank!'  she  said.  '  Ton  drown  the 
music.' 

'Music!'  echoed  Frank.  'A  dis- 
sipated entreaty  to  "  Take  this  cup 
of  sparkling  vrina"  You  know  I 
ought  not  to  listen  to  that,  Mary. 
And  it  makes  my  flesh  creep,  and 
turns  you  all  into  water-nymphs 
and  gnomes.  No.  Whose  canca- 
ture  nave  you  got  there  V 
^  '  I  have  got  Titiens  as  Margaret,' 
replied  Miss  Arundel,  quietly,  faith- 
f  ul  to  her  book. 

'Somebody  dressed  up  to  re- 
semble her,  you  mean?'  said  Mr. 
Frank. 

He  made  one  or  two  more  efforts 
to  draw  his  cousin  into  what  he 
called  conversation,  Med,  gave  it 
up,  hid  a  yawn  with  some  difflculty> 
and  sauntered  away.  Those  two 
were  hopelessly  stupid ;  the  one  as 
bad  as  the  other.  And  suddenly 
something  seemed  to  flash  upon 
Mr.  Frank,  and  he  exclaimed, '  By 
George!*  and  looked  back;  but  the 
relative  positions  were  just  as  he  had 
left  them. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  Colonel,  thus  Idft  fiee,  would 
naturally  join  the  young  lady  in  her 
examination  of  Titiens  as  Margaret ; 
but  he  did  not  He  only  altered  his 
position  by  leaning  against  a  dark 
background  of  curtain,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  in  the  whole  room,  with 
all  its  arrangements,  at  a  glance. 
Certainly  his  hostess  was  a  woman 
of  taot  The  general  &ult  in  these 
countiy-house  assemblages  was,  he 
considered,  that  the  guests  were  too 
mueh  en  ma$i$i  too   gregariousi 
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Now,  hero  and  there,  in  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham's drawing-room,  small  tables 
were  dotted  about,  admirably- 
placed,  and  admitting  of  games  for 
two  only,  apart  from  the  rest,  with- 
out being  ])0Ritively  isolated :  tables 
at  which  delightful  little  flirtations 
could  and  did  go  on  with  the  most 
comfortable  freedom  from  disturb- 
ance. Some  one  or  two  of  these 
caught  the  Colonel's  eye  in  its 
glance  round  the  room,  and  he 
smiled  to  himself  slightly.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  he  had  a  disposition 
to  be  cynical  about  them.  He  never 
flirted  himself;  it  was  an  amusement 
that  had  no  charm  for  him ;  but  he 
thought  this  a  very  clever  plan  for 
parcelling  off  sundry  pairs  out  of 
the  mass  of  guests,  and  making 
them  amuse  themselves—and  others 
who  chose  to  look  on.  Then  his 
eyes  came  back  to  Miss  Arundel 
over  her  book.  They  rested  there 
with  a  strange  expression  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  dropped.  Other 
people,  perhaps,  would  have  seen 
little  beauty  in  the  face,  except  the 
beauty  inseparable— in  a  degree  at 
least — ^from  youth.  But  Colonel 
Carton  did  not  see  as  other  people 
did.  He  was  up  in  the  clouds  about 
Maiy  Arundel ;  up  in  the  clouds  for 
the  first  time  in  his  hfe.  All  that 
was  most  exalted ;  all  that  he  would 
have  been  sceptical  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  tinted  his  thoughts  of 
her.  He  threw  the  light  of  stars 
about  her  till  it  dazzled  him.  He 
fancied — see  how  visionary  the 
practical  man  grows  when  he  is 
touched— he  fancied  that,  little  as 
he  sought  her,  they  were  yet  to- 
gether in  x^erpetual,  half-conscious 
thought  of  each  other,  and  reference 
to  each  other*s  judgment.  But  his 
visit  was  over,  and  could  not  be 
prolonged.  He  did  not  yet  know 
whether  he  meant  to  go  away« 
having  kept  silence,  or  not. 

Perhaps  this  uncertainty  was  a 
charm  in  itself;  he  could  not  tell. 
By-and-by,  when  the  music  began 
again,  he  left  his  leaning  posture 
and  approached  Mary's  table. 

'  It  is  a  pily  that  pleasant  things 
should  come  to  an  end/  said  the  Co- 
lonel, out  of  his  oloud. 

From  any  one  else  such  a  com- 
menoement  aa  this«  l^  an  abstract 


proposition,  might  have  made  her 
laugh;  but  somehow  the  Colonel 
hacl  got  into  a  habit  of  speaking  to 
her  out  of  his  half-finished  reveries, 
and  she  was  used  to  it. 

'  I  don't  know/  responded  Mary. 
'  They  say  that  pleasure  itself  would 
cea.se  to  be  pleasant,  if  it  had  no 
end.' 

The  Colonel  meditated. 

'  That  applies  to  the  present  only ; 
I  mean  to  this  life/  he  said. 

Mary  did  not  answer.  Thoro 
was  such  an  odd  mixture  of  grave 
thoughts  with  lighter  ones  in  this 
man's  talk,  that  he  perplexed  her. 
Just  now,  however,  he  seemod  to 
rouse  himself  all  at  once.  If  he 
meant  to  speak  out,  there  was  no 
time  for  wandering  off  into  foreign 
discussion. 

'  I  never  thought  to  close  a  visit 
such  as  this  with  so  much  regret/ 
he  said.  'I  am  obh'ged  to  leave 
here  to-morrow.  You  go  also^  I 
think?' 

'  Yes,  I  must  be  at  home  for  my 
sister's  wedding.  It  is  fixed  for  the 
fourteenth.' 

The  Colonel  grew  a  shade  paler, 
as  he  looked  down  upon  the  £ace 
that  was  never  raised  to  his. 

'  If  I  thought — '  he  began  slowly. 

He  never  finished.  The  voice  of 
his  restless  friend  broke  in  uxx)a 
him,  and  he  stopped.  He  never  did 
anything  in  a  hurry. 

'Valentine's  Day/  said  Frank, 
catching  his  cousin's  speech,  and 
innocently  unconscious  that  he 
could  have  been  spared.  'A  very 
proper  day,  too.  Now,  Mary,  con- 
fess ;  haven't  you  a  weakness  for  ra- 
lentines  ?' 

'  No,  Frank.' 

'Carton/  said  Frank  solemnly, 
'  she  is  afraid  of  you  and  won't  own 
it  Valentine's  Day  has  never  passed 
yet  without  bringing  her  a  cargo  of 
what  she  affects  to  despise.' 

Mary  laughed. 

'And  very  amusing  it  is;  espe- 
cially when  I  get  an  original  lyrio 
from  Franois  Gzaham.  Yon  know, 
Frank—' 

'Ch— uti  Don't  add  libel  to  your 
other  crimes.  Carton,  when  we 
wore  pinafores,  Mary  promised  to 
be  fedthful  to  me  for  ever.  I  would 
have  kept  my  pact  and  waited  for 
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her— I  mean,  allowed  her  to  wait 
for  me/  said  Frank,  twinkling  his 
eye;  'but  you  see  how  it  is.  A 
wiser  man  than  I  am  oondenms  ya- 
leatines,  and  my  poor  annual  ofiSar- 
isg  is  rqeeted.' 

Mazy  answered  quickly,  a  little 
displeased:— 

'  Frank,  you  carry  your  nonsense 
loo  tax.  Of  course,  I  am  yery  fond 
ofTalentines,  and  you  can  send  me 
as  many  as  you  like.  Beal  ones/ 
she  added,  trying  to  speak  lightly ; 
'all  done  up  in  a  beautifol  huse  en- 
velope, with  "To  my  Valentine" 
illmninated  outside.' 

Mary  stopped.  Therewasamoye- 
ment  in  the  room  which  she  im- 
deistood,  and  she  rose,  not  altogether 
Bony  to  g«t  away. 

'I  shall  remember,'  said  the  Ck>- 
lonel,  turning  to  her.  And  then  he 
added:  Tm  aficaid  I  shall  not  see 
yoQ  to-morrow ;  I  start  early.  Good 
night,  and  good  bye.* 

He  might  haye  held  her  hand  a 
little  longer  than  was  usual  or  ne- 
oeBsary;  perhaps  he  did. 

But  Mary  went  through  the  other 
'Good  nights'  with  perfect  cahn- 
ness,  and  no  one  was  sufficiently  in- 
teieBted  in  her  to  notice  that  her 
eyes  were  yery  bright  and  her 
cheeks  had  more  pink  in  them  than 
Qsoal.  And  the  Colonel  changed 
his  dress  and  went  to  the  smoking- 
room,  after  his  habit ;  but  he  did  not 
stay  there  long,  and  he  was  yery 
aleni  In  tihe  early  morning, 
Frank  Graham  yolunteered  to  ac- 
Qompany  his  friend  for  a  mile  or 
tra  I  dare  say  the  Colonel  could 
haye  dispensed  with  the  courtesy; 
bat  he  cud  not  say  so,  acquiescing 
simply. 

As  he  rode  away,  Colonel  Carton 
tamed  his  head,  and  looked  slowly 
ap  alon^  the  range  of  windows 
which  still  had  their  white  blinds 
doviL  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
vistfdl  backward  look  was  seen,  but 
that  is  Mary's  business,  not  ours. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

HA.1719TED. 

Gedonel  Carton  was  in  town;  a 
lonely,  meditatiye  man.  He  had 
spent  a  whole  dull  month  in  town. 
He  had  sauntered  through  club- 


rooms,  oompamtiyely  emply;  he 
had  acquired  secret,  and  jprobably 
lying  information,  respecting  the 
operas  for  the  forthcoming  season ; 
he  had  read  political  articles  till  he 
was  choked  with  politics,  and  found 
himself  holding  an  inquest  on  poor 
dead  Poland  in  his  broken  sleep. 
He  had  gone  about  firom  place  to 
place  aimlessly,  with  a  weight  on 
his  mind,  and  a  yague  belief  that 
there  was  a  flaw  somewhere  in  the 
goyemment  of  the  uniyerse,  but 
where  it  was  he  could  not  tell.  For 
when  Colonel  Carton  rode  away 
from  the  Graham's  'place  in  the 
country,'  I  don't  think  he  oyer  con- 
templated the  possibility  that  this 
thing  which  had  happened  to  him 
would  happen.  The  Colonel  had 
neyer  sent  a  yalentine  in  his  life 
before ;  he  sent  one  then.  It  |was 
not  a  string  of  mild  rhymes  of  his 
own  putting  together ;  nor  a  pur- 
chased and  printed  piece  of  inane 
sweetness.  It  is  true  that  he,  who 
did  nothing  by  halyes,  bethought 
him  of  the  lace  enyelope  which 
Maiy  had  spoken  of.  She  was  jest- 
ing, of  course ;  but  she  should  haye 
ona  I  don't  know  how  many  respec- 
table dealers  in  such  fancy  goods 
hated  the  Colonel  for  his  haraness 
to  please;  and  I  should  be  afraid 
to  chronicle  the  price  at  which  he 
finidly  secured  a  single  enyelope  of 
the  most  delicate  elaboration  of  de- 
sign and  finish.  And  on  the  out- 
side of  this  he  wrote  grayely  '  To 
my  Yalentina'  There  might  haye 
been  a  comical  sort  of  dismay  in  his 
&ce  as  he  looked  at  the  sentence; 
but  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it :  he 
was  too  much  in  earnest  What- 
eyer  it  looked  like  to  others,  it 
meant  for  him,  'To  my  wife— if  she 
will  haye  me.' 

He  could  not  haye  borne,  of 
course,  that  indifferent  eyes  should 
see  that  dainty  enyelope  and  know 
it  for  his.  But  no  one  was  to  see 
it,— that  is,  no  one  but  Mary.  And 
then  he  had  written  his  letter,  and 
the  light  of  stars  got  into  it  and 
filled  it  He  came  down  out  of  his 
cloud  to  write ;  solemnly  in  earnest 
The  tender  words  which  made  their 
escape,  somehow,  from  his  unaccus- 
tomed pen,  gaye  him  so  odd  a  sen- 
sation when  he  saw  them,  that  he 
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was  fiun  to  lay  hJB  hand  OTer  the 
page  and  hide  ihem  from  his  own 
eyes  as  he  went  on. 

What  a  fool  he  wasi 

This  he  would  have  said  now; 
for  this  valentine,  which  had  grown 
under  lus  hands  into  an  almost 
sacred  thing,  never  was  answered. 

Ck)lonel  Carton  was  not  a  con- 
ceited man;  but  he  had  a  certain 
proper  amount  of  pride.  What  had 
this  girl  seen  in  him  that  she 
should  not  only  mock  him  first  with 
an  afifectation  of  interest,  but  abso- 
lutely receive  his  proposal  with  an 
insulting*6ilence  ? 

He  might  not  be  worthy  of  her« 
perhaps;  but  he  was  her  equal  in 
society's  eyes;  and, at  any  rate,'an 
honest  man's  offer  of  his  heart  and 
home  and  fiuthfol  devotion  is  at 
least  worth  a  reply.  The  Colonel's 
pale  £su^  used  to  flush  a  little  at 
those  times  when  he  was  turning 
this  over  in  his  mind;  indeed  it 
might  be  difficult  to  sa^  when  he 
was  not  turning  it  over  m  some  in- 
direct £EU3hion.  He  would  not  have 
told  the  episode  to  his  dearest 
friend— by  the  way,  I  doubt  whether 
he  had  a  dearest  friend ;  if  he  had, 
that  same  friend  kept  strangely  aloof 
from  him  now.  The  Colonel  had 
few  likings ;  his  heart  would  have 
been  all  his  wife's,  if— 

Well,  it  was  of  no  use  to  think 
any  more  about  it.  And,  having 
oome  to  that  conclusion,  the  Colond 
would  deliberately  begin  again,  and 
go  over  all  the  detaOs  of  that  visit 
vrhich  had  been  so  precious  to 
him. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  Queen's 
speech  having  gone  the  round  of 
the  papers,  and  oecome  a  thing  of 
the  past,  people  began  to  come  up 
to  town,  and  the  season  came  in. 

Colonel  Carton  went  to  the  Opera 
a  good  deal,  for  the  sake  of  the 
music ;  which  was  very  simple  and 
childish  of  him ;  but  he  dicm't  care 
for  that.  He  rode  also,  as  other 
men  did ;  in  &ct  he  Hved  outwardly 
as  thoujB^  nothing  strange  had  b^ 
fiallen  him ;  but  he  was  not  content. 
He  began  to  have  fits  of  moralizing 
about  life  and  its  purposes;  he 
began  to  feel  terribly  weary  and 
oppressed  with  all  the  tramp  and 
bustle  of  Carlyle's  wom-out  world ; 


—above  all,  and  at  all  times,  he 
was  haunted. 

Once,  as  he  stood  staring  absently 
at  the  carnages,  closely  packed  to- 
gether in  the  grand  drive,  some- 
thing came  flapping  at  the  Colonel's 
heart  end  awakened  him.  It  was 
only  a  face;  a  young  &ce  in  a 
bonnet,  looking  out  towards  him 
from  one  of  those  carriages,  bat 
with  no  recognition  in  it  He  had 
a  momentary  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
it  was  anything  more  real  than  the 
spectre  which  always  haunted  him; 
but  the  doubt  was  only  momentaiy. 
Some  one  said  near  him  that  the 
Queen  was  coming;  but  Colood 
Carton  did  not  wait  to  see  her  Ma- 
jesty: he  turned  and  went  away 
heavily.  He  took  himself  to  task 
for  his  folly,  and  tried  to  fling  upon 
it  a  bit  of  his  old  cynicism.  He  was 
very  angry  with  himself  indeed.  Fok 
several  days  he  tried  a  faster  li& 
than  was  usual  with  him:  it  dis- 
gusted his  fiastidious  taste,  and  he 
gave  it  up.  Once  again  he  was  des- 
tined to  come  into  indirect  contaot 
with  the  woman  who  had  injured 
him.  He  was  in  the  strangers'  gal-^ 
lery  of  the  'House,'  and  some  one 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  greet- 
ing him  with  effusion.  Itwasyoong 
Francis  Graham. 

'  How  are  you,  old  follow  ?  JoUy 
slow,  isn't  it?' 

And  then  he  made  a  gestnre  in 
the  direction  of  the  corioas-lookiDg 
cradle  which  is  called  i^e  ladies' 
gallery. 

'Mary  Arundel  is  there,  with 
Lady  Temple— her  sister,  you  know. 
Married  Temple^  the  Member,  last 
February.' 

The  Colonel  made  no  movementat 
all,  but  kept  on  loddng  strught  be- 
fore him.  A  little  fit  of  impatience 
seized  him.  Was  he  never  to  get 
lidof  her?  Never  to  be  able  to  hear 
her  ;name,  or  think  of  her,  witboat 
this  strai^  tumult  of  agitaticm? 
It  would  be  better  to  leave  England 
at  once,  he  thought  And  then  he 
began  to  wonder,  in  a  desultoty 
fiashion,  what  she  thought  of  it  all  ? 
Was  she  meny,  like  she  used  to  he? 
Did  she  ei\joy  aU  the  gaieties  of  a 
town  season,  with  her  oonsdaDoe 
untroubled? 

Perhaps  it  would  have  gifen  him 
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&  dreary  sort  of  satu^MstioB  if  he 
ooold  haye  known  that  Mary  was 
Dot  particalarly  merry  or  gay ;  that 
it  was  all  dull  woi^j  stale  and  nn- 
piofitable;  that  the  chatter  of  her 
companions,  when  they  retired  to 
that  litQe  sanctnm  where  the  rattle 
of  teacups  sounds  so  inciting,  fell 
on  her  ear  like  the  buzzing  of  in- 
sects, intolerably  monotonous.  But 
the  Colonel  oonld  not  know  this; 
and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
nnderetood  why  it  was  so.  He 
vayed  off  Frank's  inyitation  to  the 
place  in  the  conntry  for  the  autumn ; 
he  didn't  think  he  cared  about  shoot- 
ing, much.  In  &ct,  his  plans  were 
nndedded;  probably  he  should  go 
to  Switzerland,  or  to  Borne;  per- 
haps on  to  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

lADT  temple's  BBBK. 

'Let  me  come  in  a  bit,  Carton. 
What  an  awfiil  time  it  is  since  yon 
iBreherer 

'Just  two  years,*  replied  the 
Colonel,  thoughtfully.  'I  hadn't 
this  room,  then.' 

Fnnk  Giabam  laughed,  and  made 
a  grimaoe  at  the  superfluify  of  look- 
ing-glaBS  which  surrounded  him. 

*  No :  you  may  get  a  yiew  of  your- 
8^  m  any  position  you  like.  I 
don't  know  why  you  were  put  here; 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  domestio 
polity,  I  suppose.' 

The  Colonel  shiyered  slightly,  as 
a  blast  of  wind  sounded  round  the 
hooae  and  finished  up  with  a  dismal 
Ottan  at  the  window. 

'The fire  is  comfortable,'  he  said. 
'If  I  leooUeot  rightly,  if  s  different 
vuither  trom  that  we  had  this  time 
two  years.  Many  people  here. 
Flank?' 

'Well— yes;  pretty  fiair.  Ton 
bow  most  of  them.  The  Temples 
ae  hoe;  the  goyemor  wanted  Sir 
John  to  quarrel  with  about  some  bill 
or  another.  And  Mary  Arundel  is 
vith  them.  Carton,  dont  be  angry 
'ith  a  fellow ;  but,  do  you  know,  I 
used  to  fiukcy—' 

'There's  just  fifteen  minutes  to 
dress  in,*  said  the  Colonel,  rising 
with  his  usual  deliberation;  'and! 
a^t  know  that  I  can  do  it,  I 


'  In  polite  language,  Tm  to  "  take 
and  hook  it," eh?  WeD,  TU  not 
hinder  such  a  get-up  as  yours. 
Bye-bye.' 

Colonel  Carton  gaye  exactly  fiye 
out  of  the  fifteen  minutes  remain- 
ing to  meditation ;  which  did  him 
yery  little  seryice.  So  he  would 
haye  to  meet  her  a^ain.  How  ?  He 
tried  to  settle  this  question,  and 
foiled.  After  all,  it  did  not  depend 
entirely  upon  himself;  it  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  to  leaye  it  to  chance. 

He  was  down  in  excellent  time, 
notwithstanding  the  wasted  fiye 
minutes;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
take  Miss  Arundel  in  to  dinner. 

I  don't  suppose  that  a  more 
taciturn  couple  eyer  descended  a 
staircase  together.  The  Colonel  had 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Arundel  indeed,  but  with  the  most 
inimitable  distance  and  grayity.  No 
one,  seeing  them  meet,  would  haye 
suspected  tiie  existence  of  those  x>a8t 
passages  in  their  liyes  which  once 
drew  them  so  closely  together.  And 
the  Colonel  did  not  thmk  it  neces- 
sary to  make  conyersation  either. 
Beyond  the  barest  ciyilities,  he  said 
nothing,  and  seemed  quite  content 
that  Mary's  attention  should  be 
wholly  engrossed  by  her  other 
neighbour. 

That  night  the  Colonel  played 
chess  with  Lady  Temple  at  one  of 
the  oonyenient  little  tables  before 
mentioned.  It  was  rather  a  silent 
game,  so  that  th^  could  not  haye 
made  much  progress  towards  inti- 
macy by  means  of  words;  neither 
can  I  tell  how  it  was  that  before  he 
checkmated  her  the  Colonel  caught 
himself  speaking  to  Lady  Temple 
with  his  old  peculiar  mixture  of 
frankness  and  reserye  accorded  only 
to  his  friends,  while  she  listened  to 
him,  and  answered  him  too,  as 
though  they  had  known  each  other 
from  childhood  instead  of  haying 
met  for  the  first  time  an  hour  or 
two  ago.  The  psychologist  might 
resolye  it  into  a  simple  question  of 
natural  affinities ;  at  any  rate,  what- 
eyer  the  cause,  the  result  is  certain, 
that  these  two  sought  each  other 
out  from  the  first  night  of  their 
meeting  as  old  friends  might  haye 
dona 

'My  Bister  is  going  to  sing/  said 
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Lady  Temple,  one  evcniup,  as  the 
picctis  were  placed.  *  I'm  afraid  this 
will  be  a  poor  game,  for  I  always 
listen  to  Mary.  You  have  heard 
her?' 

*  No  ;*  the  CJolonel  was  not  aware 
that  Miss  Arundel  sang  at  all. 

'  Yet  you  must  have  met  here 
once  before,  I  think  ?' 
'Yes.' 

*  That  is  strange.  Perhaps  it  was 
— ah,  yes,  I  remember;  singing 
was  forbidden  to  her  just  then ;  she 
is  never  very  strong.  Do  you  play 
first?' 

Colonel  Carton  propelled  the 
king's  pawn  into  its  accustomed 
square,  and  appeared  to  watch  his 
adversary's  move  with  interest. 

'Miss  Arundel  is  much  quieter 
than  she  was  two  years  ago.  I  re- 
member that  she  was  the  life  of  all 
pleasure  arrangements.  If  she  is  in 
delicate  health,  that  explains  it.' 

'Ask  her,'  said  Lady  Temi)le, 
laughing.  'She  will  tell  you  it's 
old  age. — Mary  is  odd.' 

The  Colonel  looked  at  her  lady- 
ship's blonde  face  and  fair  liair 
speculatiyely.  She  must  be  at  least 
five  years  younger  than  Maiy,  he 
thought.  And  then,  with  a  finger 
on  the  piece  he  was  about  to  moTe, 
he  stopped.  As  a  rule,  he  did  not 
care  for  amateur  singing ;  people  in 
the  constant  habit  of  hearing  first- 
rate  professionals  seldom  do.  But 
this  was  another  thing,  altogether 
dififcrent  from  the  amateur  singing 
of  his  experience.  He  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  board  steadily,  but  Lady 
Temple  saw  that  he  was  not  think- 
ing about  the  game. 

'Suppose  we  give  it  up  for  a 
time  ?'  said  her  ladyship. 

He  looked  up  quickly,  with  a 
slight  smile. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Temple ; 
not  unless  you  wish  it;  I  moye  the 
bishop.' 

Foolish  play,  as  Lady  Temple 
knew,  and  utterly  foreign  to  his 
usual  tactics ;  but  she  saia  nothing, 
and  the  Colonel  lost  the  game  in  a 
few  moves. 

'For  the  first  timel'  said  her 
ladyship,  triumphantly;  'we  will 
not  begm  again  to-night' 

Colonel  Carton  acquiesced.  Mary 
was  still  at  the  piano,  and  likely  to 


remain  there.  When  such  assem- 
blies as  these  get  hold  of  a  fine  voice, 
there  is  very  little  mercy  shown  to 
its  owner.  By-and-by  the  Colonel 
got  restless,  and  went  up  agaia  to 
Lady  Temple. 

'You  said  your  sister  was  not 
strong.    Won't  she  be  tired  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  her  ladyship ;  '  I  shall 
put  a  stop  to  it.' 

Perhaps  she  expected  him  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  piano,  but  he 
did  not;  neither  did  he  join  the 
group  of  enthusiasts  who  loaded 
the  singer  with  thanks  and  flatter)-. 
IVIary  and  he  were  seldom  near  each 
other;  when  they  were,  it  was  a.s 
though  they  had  both  touched  an 
icel)crg,  and  never  again  could  tha^' 
into  any  degree  of  kindliness  or 
warmth.  Yet  still  the  Colonel 
stayed  on.  He  had  only  come  down 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  a  week  was 
gone  already.  He  did  not  know- 
how  closely  those  keen  eyes  oi 
young  Graham's  watched  him,  nor 
how  perplexed  the  young  man  was 
with  his  behaviour. 

'They  mfdce  love  like  crowned 
heads,'  said  Frank ;  '  that  is,  if  it 
isn't  all  a  sell;  7  never  saw  such 
stately  polit^iess  between  lovers.' 

But  there  was  no  love-making  in 
the  case ;  nothing  at  all  like  it 

And  one  evening  Colonel  Carton 
determined  with  himself  that  he 
had  stayed  too  long  already,  and 
would  positively  take  his  departure 
the  next  morning.  He  was  standing 
indolently  in  the  doorway  of  the 
back  drawing-room  when  he  made 
this  decision ;  and  round  the  fire,  in 
that  cosiest  of  retreats,  he  saw  I^y 
Temple  and  her  sister,  two  or  three 
other  young  ladies,  and  Frank  Gra- 
ham, all  in  some  animated  discus- 
sion—all,  that  is,  except  Mary.  Her 
£Eioe  was  turned  towards  the  fire, 
and  the  profile,  which  was  all  be 
saw,  struck  him  with  its  expression 
of  weary  listlessness.  Suddenly 
Mary  turned  and  looked  at  him—a 
strange  look,  averted  hastily  in  a 
moment,  for  she  had  not  known 
that  he  was  there.  But  the  Colonel 
saw  the  quick  rush  of  colour  over 
her  face — saw  her  put  up  one  hand 
to  hide  it,  and  felt  desperately  that 
he  must  go  away,  or  once  again  be 
should  be  a  fool. 
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'Gnrton!'  cried  Frank,  darting  up, 
and  diawing  him  towards  the  gronp. 
'The Yeiynian  I  wanted.  He  neyer 
aent  one  in  his  lifa  I  heard  him 
boast  ahont  it  in  that  very  loom. 
Isn't  it  a  tnie  bill,  Carton?  Tto 
adopted  yoor  opinions.  Bear  wit- 
ness with  me  that  Talentines  are 
ailly,  childish,  nonsensical,  every- 
thing that's  bad.' 

The  Colonel,  with  a  bitterness 
that  the  occasion  did  not  seem  to 
demand,  replied— 

'As  mediums  for  inflicting  pain 
and  nnwanantable  insult^  I  think 
them  admirable,  Frank.' 

Eveiyone  looked  up  at  the  Colonel 
as  he  aaid  this.  Even  Frank  began 
lashly,  'HaUo,  old  fellow,  I  didn't 

think '  and  then  stopped,  not 

knowing  what  to  say.  Lady  Temple 
vaa  the  first  to  break  the  imeasy 
sOenoe,  which  she  did  with  an  as- 
Bomed  indifference. 

'Colonel  Carton  judges  them 
barahly.  J  have  had  many  a  laugh 
OTcr  mine  before  I  was  married.  I 
don't  get  any  now.  I  remembw 
that  the  last  I  had  was  on  my  wed- 
ding morning,  and  I  never  opened 


long-hidden  envelope.  Half  a  dozen 
small  hands  were  stretched  out 
eagerly  for  it;  one,  larger  than 
these,  suddenly  pressed  somewhat 
heavily  on  her  ladyship's  shoulder. 
'  Lady  Temple,  may  I  entreat  of 
your  goodness  to  restore  to  me  that 


it' 


repeated 


'Never     opened    it!' 
Frank.    '  What  a  shame !' 

'No.  It  wasn't  likely  I  could 
attend  to  such  matters  then.  When 
I  took  off  the  outside  cover,  and 
aaw  what  it  was,  I  threw  it  with  a 
lot  of  old  letters  into  my  travelling 
desk,  and  there  it  is  now  for  any- 
thing I  know  to  the  contrary.  It's 
odd  I  never  had  the  curiosity  to 
look  for  it;  suppose  we  have  a 
search  now?  rank,  you  may 
fetch  the  desk,  if  it  isn't  too  heavy 
for  you.' 

No  (me  spoke  while  Lady  Temple 
unlocked  the  travelling-desk,  which 
looked  too  ponderous  for  a  lady's 
nfie,  and  had  pafwrs  in  it  suggestive 
of  Sir  John's  big  caligraphy.  No 
one  noticed  the  tall  figure  behind 
her  chair;  no  one  saw  tiie  lips  com- 
pressed and  white,  the  head  bending 
Wer  and  lower,  and  the  long  fin- 
gers pressing  into  each  other  as 
Lady  Temple  dived  into  the  secret 
leoeases  oi  the  desk.  He  saw  it  i^l 
now;  all  his  blind  stupidity,  and 
what  it  had  caused,  flashed  across 
bim  as  Lady  Temple  held  up  the 

VOL.  vn.— NO.  xxxvm.* 


'  Colonel  Carton— to  you?' 

'  To  me.  /  sent  that  valentine ; 
the  only  one  I  ever  did  or  ever  shall 
send.  Lady  Temple,  on  my  honour 
it  contains  nothing  that  could  ofiend 
you  in  any  way.  Another  time  I 
will  explain  fully ;  now,  to  my  re- 
gret and  remorse  concerning  it, 
grant  my  request.' 

Lady  Temple  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment.  Something  in  this  man's 
agitated  manner  appealed  to  her  too 
strongly,  and  once  again  the  Colonel 
held  in  his  hand  the  luckless  en- 
velope of  elaborate  design  imd 
finish,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
address  in  his  own  writing,  'To  my 
Valentine.' 

'  It  strikes  me  that  we  are  being 
selfish,'  said  Lady  Temple,  shutting 
up  the  desk  briskly.  'Take  it  back, 
Fiank,and,  young  ladies,  follow  me, 
if  you  please,  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  everybody  is  wondering  why 
there  is  no  music' 

The  Colonel  stepped  forward  out 
of  his  comer.  !Did  Mary  know? 
Bid  she  understand  all,  and  forgive 
him? 

'  Not  you,'  said  the  Colonel,  when 
she  rose  to  go  with  the  rest;  'not 
you,  quite  yet  Surely  my  punish- 
ment has  lasted  long  enough!' 

They  stood  together  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  Colonel  held  out  the  un- 
happy valentine  above  a  tiny  jet  of 
flame. 

'  You  know  that  it  is  your  pro- 
perty,'he  said.  'I  never  thought  of 
your  sister  at  all ;  never  thought  of 
any  other  Miss  Arundel  than  you. 
How  was  I  to  know  you  were  not 
the  eldest?' 

'If  it  is  mine,  give  it  to  me. 
Colonel  Carton.' 

'Presently.  I  asked  you  in  it  to 
be  my  wife,  Mary;  as  you  had  a 
right  to  expect  I  should  do.  What 
could  I  think  when  I  got  no  an- 
swer ?  Perhaps  we  have  both  mis- 
judged each  otner  ?' 

'  Perhaps.' 

L 
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'Tlironi?h  this  error?    \\>  have  Perhaps  Mary  was  a  little  bit 

l>con  drca«lfully  ]v)lit('  tJu-o  last  few  afraul  of  a  scene  jnfit  then,  knowing 

days/  said  the  Colond,  with  a  co-  tliat  at  any  moment  she  might  Ix) 

mical  mofnlnesa.    'loouhhi't  havo  pummoiial  to  the  piano;  and  she 

stood  it  any  lonc:or;  1  meant  to  go  was  not  strong.    Her  answer,  when 

away  to-raorrow.'  she  did  anflwer  in  words,  was  an- 

The  Colonel  paused.    The  licfht  other  question : — 

of  stars  began  to  shine  about  her  *  Will  you  give  me  my  valentine 

again  as  h(}  held  out  his  liniid.  at  last,  and  let  me  go?' 

'  ^lary,  I  would  U^  very  true  and  I  think  the  Colonel  was  satisfied 

loving  to  you.     AVill  you  bo  my  with  it. 
wife  V 


TU  QUOQUE. 


TTnOlTGIIT  that  wo  twain  together 
In  one  might  have  blent  our  days; 
If  under  no  hglit  of  passion, 
Yet  in  safer,  shadier  ways : 
Or  never,  be  sure,  that  ovemng, 
Yourself  had  I  dared  to  claim ; 
So  I  thought :— -some  day,  proud  maiden. 
You  may  wish  you  had  thought  the  same. 

n. 

'Tis  true,  I  am  grave  and  silent, 

You,  light  as  a  bird  on  wing ; 
But  there's  strength  in  the  latter  smnmer. 

And  only  a  promise  in  spring ; 
And  I  thought  that  onr  differing  natures 

Would  have  linkt  in  the  wedded  name ; 
So  I  thought:— some  day,  proud  maiden, 

You  may  wish  you  had  thought  the  same. 

ni. 

There  are  gales  that  change  in  an  instant 

Still  seas  to  foaming  snow; 
And  I  thought  I  would  be  your  pilot 

If  ever  those  gales  should  blow ; 
I'd  havo  guarded  you,  oh !  so  safely. 

Against  all  ill  that  came ; 
So  I  thought ! — some  day,  proud  maiden, 

You  may  wish  you  had  thought  the  same. 

W,  J. 
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THE  CONVENTIONALITIES  OF  LIFE. 

OTHEB  day  I  passed  by  a 
house,  the  upper  windows  of 
which  were  half  obscured  by  a 
large  lozenge-shaped  tablet  of 
wood,  painted  about  with  yarioiis 
colours  and  devices,  of  whoso 
nature  and  signification  I  am 
profoundly  ignorant  I  believe 
it  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jones  by  his  widow 
(Mrs.  J.)>  and  is  called  an 
'achieyement'  (which  yon  will 
haye  the  goodness  to  pronounce 
as  hatchment);  but  whether  the 
umfi  which  it  included  were  party  per  pale  or  the  reyerse ;  whether  the 
dexter  diyision  should  be  descriMd  as  a  cross  patonce  or:  between  fiye 
dickey-birds  proper  (or  tmproper.  as  ihe  case  may  be),  and  the  sinister 
diyifflon  as  quarterly  (or  monthly),  with  its  alternate  diyiaions  filled  by 
^^urt  de  lis,  resembling  attenuatea  aces  of  clubs,  and  griffins  passant^ 
guardant^  or  rampant,  which  of  the  fields  was  pUes,  and  which  azure,  is 
ipoie  than  I  can  tell  you.  The  only  emblem  in  it  which  was  at  all  sugges- 
tire  of  the  deceased  was  the  ciest,  which  certainly  bore  some  resemblance  to 
a  SQ^-loaf,  and  may  haye  been  a^tly  introduced  by  the  disconsolate  widow 
in  pious  memory  of  Mr.  J — 's  original  calling,  of  wnich  I  will  only  now  say 
that  it  embzaoed  more  refinement  tium  could  be  detected  in  his  manners. 

Oh,  risum  teneatisf  Which  of  us  who  has  heard  of  poor  Jones's  first 
entry  into  the  house  of  Baker  and  Sweeting  as  a  humble  clerk  on  fif^ 
poTuids  a  year  (his  papa  was  a  pork-butcher  in  the  Borough  Boad),  who 
will  not  smile,  1  say,  at  the  silly  ostentation  of  this  sham  heraldry?  '  In 
^  quies,*  so  ran  iiM)  motto  of  that  strange  deyice.  Is  ;it  not  wonderM 
that  the  attainment  of  our  final  rest  should  be  announced  with  such  a  fuss 
and  flourish  here  below?  Four  sable-plumed  and  yelyet-trapped  horses 
todiag  one  man  to  his  graye!  Eight  black-coated  sentlemen  to  walk  be- 
ade  tte  hearse,  grim  ushers  of  Sie  black  rod  ;(l£at  instrument  being 
tipped  with  gold  at  each  end),  wearing  black  kid  gloyes,  and-— as  if  their 
hats  were  not  black  enough  for  all  funereal  purposes — enshrouding  tiiem 
with  blacker  hatbands  I  As  for  the  two  speechless  janitors  who  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  front  door  when  the  mournful  pageant  proceeded  on 
its  way,  what  shall  I  say  of  them,  with  their  crape  scaryes  and  muffled 
hroomstickB,  their  shabby  boots  and  red  noses,  except  that,  if  there  be  but 
one  step  between  the  sublime  and  tiie  ridiculous,  that  step  was  the  yery 
^nakfDB  on  which  they  took  up  their  position  ? 

Oh,  Custom!  oh,  second  Nature  I  what  consummations  of  folly  do  we 
iolente  for  thy  sake!  Strip  ciyilized  life  of  its  conyentionalities,  and 
what  would  become  of  society?  We  are  ushered  into  the  world  by  them. 
They  hang  about  us  when  we  leaye  it  Say  you  were  bom,  good  sir,  'about 
three  of  tne  dock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and—'  &c.,  as , 
Falataff  hath  it ;  was  not  the  street-door  knocker  enyeloped  some  four-and- 
twenty  hours  preyiously  with  a  white  kid  gloye?  A  brown  one  would  not 
hare  done,  you  see.  Papa  would  not  have  liked  it.  Nurse  would  haye 
cried  Fie.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Jeames  would  haye  tied  up  a  coloured 
ganntlet  there  at  all.  dan  any  one  tell  me  why  it  is  c2^  rigueur  to  employ 
blanched  leather  imder  these  circumstances?  Of  course  not.  No  one 
bows  why.  No  one  can  afford  the  shghtest  explanation.  You  may  throw 
down  that  glove  a  dozen  times,  and  no  one  will  accept  the  challenge. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  bassinet  (called,  in  my  nursery  days,  a  cradle^,  the 
^Kona  BABT  pincushion,  the  traditional  basket  lined  with  pink  silk,  the 
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monthly  nurse,  clutching  her  stout 
umbreHa  and  bottle  of— of  eau  de 
CJologne,  we  will  say.  These  are 
everlasting  types  of  babydom.  They 
turn  up  at  the  first  appearance  of 
little  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  the 
regularity  of  a  recurring  decimal  in 
life's  numeration.  Imagine  such  an 
event  happening  without  these  con- 
comitants ;  but  of  course  it  couldn*t, 
at  least  in  any '  genteel  *  family.  See, 
the  doctor  is  just  taking  leave,  after 
his  last  visit,  having  bowed  to 
mamma  quite  pleasantly,  and  gently 
touched  the  sleeping  infant's  cheek 
with  his  right-hand  little  finger 
(the  one  with  the  carbuncle  ring). 
Papa  follows  him  to  the  door,  and 
shakes  hands,  slipping  something 
into  his  palm  at  the  same  moment. 
What  does  the  doctor  do  on  his 
part?  Does  he  seem  surprised? 
No.  Does  he  look  at  his  fee  ?  No. 
Does  he  acknowledge  it  in  any  way  ? 
No.  He  only  laughs,  and  puts  it  in 
his  pocket  with  an  abstracted  air,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  snufT-box.  He 
makes  no  remark  but  '  Good  morn- 
ing,' and  continues  to  laugh  in  a 
sort  of .  subdued,  gentlemanlike 
chuckle  until  he  steps  into  his 
brougham,  when  his  countenance 
instantly  reassumes  an  appearance 
of  intense  gravity.  Perhaps,  as  the 
carriage  drives  off,  be  condescends 
to  examine  the  oont^ts  of  that  little 
paper  parcel.  What  does  it  con- 
tain? Let  me  see.  So  many  round 
shiny  sovereigns,  so  many  round 
less  shiny  shillings.  Now  if  the 
shillings  (or  their  equivalent  and 
aggregate  value)  were  not  there, 
iy&.  Doctor  would  look  upon  him- 
self as  an  injured  man.  The  sove- 
reign is  the  largest  gold  coin  of  the 
realm,  but  gre^y  Mr.  Doctor  wants 
a  larger  one.    Why  ? 

'Because  the  smaUest  fee  I  can 
take  is  a  guinea,'  methinks  I  hear 
him  answering,  somewhat  angrily. 
Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  no 
such  coin.  You  shall  have  twenty- 
one  shillings,  or  twenty-two,  if  yon 
like,  but  don't  pretend  that  guineas 
are  issaed  for  you  more  than  for 
Mr.  Strapwell,  the  bootmaker,  or 
the  artist  who  designed  your  coat 
Onoe  upon  a  time  such  specie  really 
was  current,  but  it  has  long  become 
extinct,  and  to  pretend  to  believe  in 


itfi  present  existence  is  a  monstrous 
affectation. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  the 
medical  profession,  may  be  noticed 
the  habit  wliich  its  practitic  nere 
have  of  avoiding  the  possessive  pro- 
noun in  addressing  invalids.  'Let 
me  see  the  tongue,*  or  *  Let  me  feel 
the  pulse,'  is  a  usual  form  adopted 
instead  of  the  ordinary  phrase.  It 
will  be  observed,  too,  that  all  phy- 
sicians hold  their  heads  slightly  on 
one  side  in  the  presence  of  their 
patients.  Besides  being  indicative 
of  attention,  it  has  the  effect  of  sug- 
gesting a  kind  and  conciliating  dis- 
position, which  is  sure  to  please. 
How  the  famous  Dr.  Abeniethy, 
with  his  uncouth  manners  and  vul- 
gar repartee,  managed  to  become  so 
extensively  employed  is  a  marvel; 
but  it  is  certain  that  few  would 
tolerate  his  rudeness  now.  Perhaps 
in  former  days  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  doctor's  dress  had  an 
influence  of  its  own.  The  gold- 
headed  cane,  the  elaborate  shirt- 
ruffle,  the  massive  snuff-box,  tapped 
so  pompously  in  consultation,  may 
all  have  exercised  a  spell  with 
which  the  present  generation  is  un- 
acquainted. But  though  these  con- 
ventionalities have  passed  away, 
others  obtain,  which  we  involun- 
tarily respect.  No  medical  man  who 
values  his  position  as  a  practitioner 
will  wear  even  a  neckerchief  or  gloves 
but  of  the  most  sombre  colour; 
while  a  surgeon  with  moustachios 
(unless  he  happens  to  be  in  the 
army)  is  still  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. The  absurdity  of  associ- 
ating a  certain  distribution  of  hair 
over  the  face  with  the  qualifications 
or  attributes  of  a  learned  profession 
can  only  be  realized  by  example.  A 
clergyman,  a  barrist^,  or  a  phy- 
sician may  cultivate  his  whiskers 
nnrebuked ;  but  let  the  fiuntest  down 
appear  on  his  upper  lip,  and  it  is 
immediately  considered  unprofes- 
sional. The  opponents  of  the 
moustache  movement  no  doubt 
imagined  that  they  were  resisting 
an  effort  of  coxoombry.  Yet  we 
may  doubt  whether  fatvae  gene- 
rations will  not  regard  their  un- 
shaven ancestors  of  1865  as  wiser 
and  less  dandified  than  our  own 
grand£Athers,  who  tortured  them- 
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BolTaB  every  morning  for  the  sake 
ofasmoothfiuse. 

Among  professional  convention- 
ilitieSr  none  are  more  apparent  than 
those  which  belong  to  the  parson 
aad  lawyer.     With  the  former^  a 
distinctiTe  character  of  drees  is  a 
neceeBaiy  pecnliarify;  but  it  is  a 
pecoliarity  not  more  marked  than 
tint  idiich  may  be  often  noticed 
in  the  manner  and  eren  voice  of  the 
wearer.    Nothing  can  be  more  ste- 
leo^ped  and  monotonous  than  the 
ordinary  'delivery'  which  we  dre 
accustomed  to  hear  horn  English 
polpits.    How  it  originated,  when 
It  was  first  adopted,  and  why  edu- 
cated ^tlemen  will  persist  in  per- 
petoatmg  such  an  absurdly,  I  nave 
never  been  able  to  ascertain.    Pos- 
sibly it  was  introduced   by   tiie 
Poritans,  to  whom  posterity  is  also 
indebted  for  that  singular  delight  in 
black  trousers  which  was  once  a 
Snnday  characteristic  of  the  British 
shopman.     But  certain  it  is  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  fall  in- 
stinctively into  a  method  of  utter- 
ance which  is  unknown  outside  the 
walls  of  a  church.     It  is  equally 
removed  from  the  principles  of  elo- 
cution and  the  parlance  of  everydav 
life.    One  ^miliar  expression  will, 
indeed,  indicate  its  actual  value  to 
the  heurer.    When  we  wish  to  de- 
ttribe  a  bad  actor  or  an  election- 
eering hero  whose  oratory  is  beneath 
contempt,  we  say  that  he '  preaches.' 
Bat  good  preaching  shotdd  be  at 
least  good  talking,  and    we  are 
therefore  reduced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ordinary  pulpit  voice  is  a 
poor  one. 


It  is  difficult  to  convey  on  paper 
any  adequate  illustration  of  vocal 
sound  not  being  musical,  and  the 
more  so  because  this  clerical  enunci- 
ation varies  with  the  length  of  the 
sentence  spoken.  I  recently  heard 
a  sermon  m  which  the  metre  was 
eminently  trochaic.  It  scanned,  was 
pronounced,  and  might  have  been 
punctuated  in  the  following  manner : 

'Oh  my,  GhristiUQ,  br5-thftr.l 
Oh  my,  C%risti&n,  sis-tftrl'  '&o. 

Any  one  who  analyses  the  style  of 
pulpit  oratory  will  find  it  usually 
consisting  of  an  alternate  rise  and 
depression  of  the  voice,  with  a 
marked  emphasis  on  two  consecu- 
tive words  at  short  intervals.  Let 
us  take  a  passage  from  Macaulay 
by  way  of  illustration : — '  There  are 
no  errors  which  are  so  likely  to  bo 
drawn  into  precedent,  and  therefore 
none  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  ex- 
pose, as  the  errors  of  persons  who 
have  a  just  title  to  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  posterity.'  The  ptro- 
per  inflection  of  the  voice  in  reading 
this  sentence  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
But  there  is  a  section  of  young 
Oxford  men  who  would  thus  render 
it. 

'  There  are  no  eiron  which  are  so 
lUcdy  to  be  draum  into  precedent, 
and  therefore  none  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  expose,  as  the  errors  of 
persons  who  liave  a  just  title  to  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  jxm- 
terUy* 

The  sentence,  divided  into  sylla- 
bles, might  thus  be  expressed  by 
musical  notes: — 


j^rmTrjimrrrrjj  J^ 


80  accustomed  are  we  to  this  sing- 
Bong  intonation  of  pulpit  delivery, 
that  the  occasional  substitute  of  a 
clergyman's  natural  vcHce  actually 
takes  us  1^  surprise,  and  almost 
sounds  irreverent  in  some  ears 
which  involuntarily  associate  a 
dismal  twanging  with  propriety  of 


speech.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
our  English  Liturgy  is  lost  in  the 
universal  adoption  of  emphasis  on 
certain  words,  often  wrongly 
marked,  but  still  continued  by 
a  species  of  tradition.  Some  onn- 
ous  instances  of  this  mistake  occur 
in  the  recital  of  the  Exhortation  and 


^  1  hope  my  mosical  readers  will  not  be  mystified  by  this  oonfeaedly  unmusical  paaaage. 
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the  prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that,  even  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  fourth  word  ls  ahno«t 
always  wronply  emphasized.  AV hi le 
on  this  Rubjt'c't,  I  hope  1  shall  be 
excusetl  for  calling  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  custom  which  exists 
among  a  few  memlxTs  of  almost 
every  congregation,  of  saying  their 
prayers  in  their  hat«,  on  tirst  enter- 
ing a  cliurch.  It  is  a  practice  wliidi 
is  at  once  indecorous  and  absurd. 
Hassocks  arc  meant  to  knei^l  nmn ; 
and  as  kneeling  is  a  recognized  act 
of  devotion  in  our  Church,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  a  man's  standing 
erect  with  his  head  half  thrust  into 
the  ugliest  covering  that  was  ever 
devised  for  it,  when  ho  desires  to 
say  his  prayers. 

The  conventionalities  of  legal  rhe- 
toric and  its  pronunciation,  are  not 
less  strongly  marked  than  those  of 
clerical  language. 

Those  to  whom  the  ordinary  con- 
duct and  procedure  of  a  court  of 
justice  are  familiar,  might  easily 
determine,  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice  alone,  whether  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  is  examining  his  own 
witness,  or  whether  he  is  cross- 
examining  one  for  the  defence.  The 
easy,  conciliating  manner  adopted 
in  the  former  cuse,  presents  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  stem, 
matter-of-fact  tone  by  wliich  the 
latter  may  be  recognized. 

Who  has  not  heard  such  questions 
as— 

'  Now,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  connected  with  the 
business  of  a  soap  boiler?' 

Witness. — '  Yes,  I  am.' 

Counsel,-—*  Have  you  been  so  con- 
nected for  any  length  of  time?' 
(joes  through  the  farm  of  inclining  hit 
head,  a^  if  to  listen  with  attention  for 
answer), 

W7<7i€««.— 'Yes;  for  many  years.' 

Counsel  {approvingly^  vnih  a 
musical  cadence  of  voice,  repeats), 
'For  many  years  f  (aloud).  'Busi- 
ness been  a  very  prospeions  one. 
Ithinkr 

Witness.—'  Well,  Sir,  I  think  I  may 
say  so;  middling. 

Counsel  (with  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  smue  responds  in  a  cheerful 
dactyl)— 'Y^-Tj  wen  I  Now,  Mr. 
Jones,  will  yon  haye  the  goodness 


to  tell  the  Court  what  you  know 
about,'  &C.,  &C.  (I/ire  the  Icarv'tl 
ff  nil-  ini/i  will  prohihly  pull  hit*  goirri 
fatOi^r  on  his  shoulders,  artd  lofJ: 
round  the  court  as  if  to  recruit  for 
//n''  /itrs). 

We  may  describe  the  above  as  what 
old  Italian  granmiai*ians  called  the 

*  stile  amichevole.'  But  let  us  hear 
the  same  gentleman  a  little  later  in 
the  day. 

Coiui^el  (as  witjuns  is  Jrftvinfj  in-' 
}u,r)—*Sfop  a  minute,  Mr.  John 
Tomkinsl  I  think  you  said  just 
now  that  you  had  been  acquainu**! 
with  the  plaintiff  for  twelvo 
montllS  ?*  (knounitgly), 

1 1  Itf)  CS8,—'  Yes.  There  or  there- 
abouts.' 

CoujiSfJ,—' Ohl  (Ironically.)  Oh! 
tJurr  or  thereahovts,  EH?' 

Witriesa.—*  Yes.  I  can't  say  ex- 
actly to  the  day.' 

Couhst'l. — *0h!  you  can*t  spciik 
exactly  to  the  day?'  (triumphanthi  \ 

*  Well,  never  mind  the  day,  ^Ir. 
Tomkins,  but  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  us  how  often,  in  the  course  of 
that  twelve  mont)is,  you  met  tht» 
plaintiff'  (arms  a-kimbo,  and  hvt/d 
on  0)1  e  side). 

Witnrsfi, — '  Well,  sir,  when  first  I 
came  to  Portsmouth ' 

Cou7i  sel  ( in  terrupting) .  — '  Have 
the  goodness,  sir,  to  confine  yourself 
to  the  question ;  we  don't  want  to 
hear  anything  about  Portsmouth/ 
(cofitemptuou^y). 

Witness. — ^'Well,  a  good  many 
times,  off  and  on.' 

Counsel — Oh !  a  good  many  times 
off  and  on;  and  pray  how  many 
was  that?  Half  a  dozen?'  (deri- 
sively). 

Witness.—' Yea,  more  than  that. 
In  Uci '  (hesitating). 

Counsel. — '  Now,  sir,  on  youb  oath 
was  it  twenty  times  ?' 

Witness,—'  Well— really— I ' 

Counsel. — *  Gome,  come,  sir,  recol- 
lect yoursel£  Will  you  swear  it 
was  Centimes?' 

Witness.—'  Yes,  it  might  be.' 

Counsel.— ^  We  don't  want  to  hear 
what  it  might  be ;  (rapping  the  tabic 
in  front).  Look  up,  sir,  if  you 
please,  to  the  Oourt,  and  answer  tho 
question;  wafl  it  at  least  ten  times?' 

Witness.— 'Yea.' 

Conned.^* Oh,  it  was,  waa  it? 
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Now,  Mr.  T(»nkiii0,  I  ask,  tou« 
did,  yon,  ever,  on,  any,  of,  those, 
ten,  oocttdonfl,  teU,  the,  pliuntifr. 

Who  has  ever  listened  to  such 
dialogne  as  this  without  being 
veftned  at  the  endless  repetition  of 
this  stale  chicanery?  The  same 
old  Tapid  innuendoes,  the  same 
aiactation  of  surprise  or  misappre- 
hfiDsion,  the  same  feeble  efforts  of 
irooy,  the  same  Yulgar  suggestions 
of  doubt,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed to  men  of  spirit  elsewhere 
with  impunity — even  the  knuckle 
rapping,  and  the  twitch  of  the  gown, 
are  all  reproduced  year  after  year 
by  certain  members  of  the  bar,  who 
seem  to  look  on  these  peculiarities 
as  the  Shibboleth  of  their  profes- 
sion. Where,  out  of  a  law  court, 
does  a  man  erer  prefiace  his  ques- 
tion to  the  person  to  whom  he 
addresses  by  'I  ask  tou;'  and 
what  would  be  thought  oi  a  witness 
who  should  reply  in  such  a  form 
as,  'I  MxBWSB  YOU?*  What  is  the 
use  of  reminding  a  witness  OTcr 
and  over  again  that  he  is  on  his 
oath,  when  he  has  been  sworn  in  due 
fonn  five  minutes  before  ? 

A  physician's  prescription  is 
written  in  Latin  for  many  obvious 
reasQos,  but  among  others,  I  be- 
have, to  prevent  the  patient  from 
understanding  it  Gould  we  assign 
a  hett^  plea  for  the  dense  obscurity 
in  which  legal  English  is  wrapped  ? 
Can  any  one  but  a  lawyer  unravel 
those  curiously  involved  sentences 
in  which  the  nominative  case  is  se- 
parated so  fiur  fiom  its  verb,  that  we 
begin  to  think  it  has  no  right  to  one 
at  all— in  which  synonyms  abound 
to  such  a  wonderfal  extent,  and  in 
which  there  is  as  ^reat  a  choice  of 
Repositions  as  Mr.  lindley  Murray 
himiaelf  could  have  suggested  ? 

We  will  suppose  that  a  certain 
mythical  personage  had  insulted 
mother  imaginary  gentleman :  we 
ihonld  have  it  set  down, 

'Tbai^  Whereas  he  the  said  John 
Doe,  of  Kumber  One^-one,  Caret 
Street,  Asterisk  Square,  m  the  Parish 
of  81  Somebody,  Oount^  Diddlesex, 
^Dtleman,  did  on  the  blank  day  of 
I)ish,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
vA  something  more  bef(»e,  and  in 
the  piBKQoe  of  tiid  aforesaid  Richard 


Boe,  of  No  Hall,  Nowhere,  Captain 
in  Her  Majesty's  most  Honourable 
Company  of  Horse-marines,  then 
and  there  intimate,  hint,  suggest,  in- 
sinuate, propose,  and  imply  in,  with, 
from,  bv  and  through  certain  ges- 
tures of  a  derisive  kind  and  sort 
already  set  forth,  and  hereinafter  to 
be  more  particularly  described,  and 
furthermore  did  actually  and  of  his 
own  free  will  and  pleasure  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  videlicet,  that  is  to  say, 
maliciously,  malevolently,  malig- 
nantly, spitefully,  with  evH  purpose 
and  unjustifiable  intent,  utter,  pro- 
claim, declare,  tell,  announce,  ad- 
vertise, publish,  enunciate,  and  say 
that  the  said  Eichard  £oe  was  an 
afis;  and  Whereas,'  &c,,&Q, 

These  are  the  traditional  conven- 
tionalities which  Dame  Justice  de- 
lights in  retaining,  together  with 
horse-hair  wigs  and  pigskin,  red 
tape  and  robes  of  bombazin,  and 
'all  that  U7{desirable  messuage'  of 
absurdities  for  which  we  have  to  pay 
such  a  heavy  ground-rent. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  stage, 
and  of  the  long,  stern  sway  which 
Custom  has  exercised  over  histrionio 
representations  ?  The  whole  history 
of  Dramatic  Art,  from  its  earliest 
development  down  to  our  own  time, 
is  replete  with  conventionalities.  In 
the  Greek  theatres,  there  was  one 
species  of  scene  for  Tragedy,  another 
for  Comedy,  a  third  for  Satiric 
Plays.  The  tragic  scene  represented 
the  front  of  a  two-storied  palace, 
with  three  sejiarate  entrances.  A 
royal  door  in  the  centre  with  two 
inferior  portals  on  either  side.  Out 
of  the  former  stalked  Agamemnon, 
king  of  men,  Corinthian  Creon,  or 
CEdipus  the  Tyrant  (I  mean,  of 
course,  the  gentlemen  who  sustained 
those  illustrious  characters).  But 
those  who  filled  the  minor  parts  of 
the  roles,  the  '  deuteragonistes '  and 
'  tritagonistes,'  sidled  off  the  stage 
modestly,  right  and  left,  as  became 
their  humble  rank. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Don  Giovanni 
disappearing  with  the  Prince  of 
Darldoess  through  a  trapdoor,  or 
Mephistopheles  nunving  Dr.  Faua- 
tns  to  his  deplorable  mte  in  the 
midst  of  blue  fire,  and  not  felt  a 
sensation  of  awe  at  that  horrible,  but 
supremely  ridiculous  perfbrmanoe? 
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Stage  managers,  2000  years  ago, 
employed  similar  means  to  gratify  a 
eensation-loving  audience.  There 
were  'Charonian  steps,'  which  le<l 
from  the  Greek  proscenium  Ixilow  to 
Hades,  and  up  and  down  which  the 
shades  of  departed  heroes  were  con- 
tinually passing.  If  Queen  Kathe- 
rine  was  carried  by  angels  to  the 
'skies'  of  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
the  *  Dens  ex  wac///';/rt' floated  with 
equal  facility  into  the  Athenian 
heaven.  Nay,  the  very  thunder  of 
cloud-compelling  Jove  himself  was 
imitated,  and  no  doubt  became  as 
important  to  Hecuba  in  the  days  of 
Euripides,  as  it  seems  to  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault  in  The  Cdlr^n  Bawn. 

The  poetical  comparison  l^tween 
Life  and  Life's  portraiture  has  been 
so  often  drawn— the  parallel  has 
grown  so  hacknied,  since  Shake- 
speare's time,  that  people  have 
almost  come  to  accept  it  as  a  literal 
truth  —  and  to  apply  a  realistic 
standard  to  the  efiforts  of  their 
buskin'd  brethren.  But  ask  any 
eminent  tragedian  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  padded  bosom  and  de- 
clare what  proportion  of  praise 
he  could  expect  from  such  a  criti- 
cism. 

When  the  immortal  bard  made 
Hamlet  tell  the  players  that  the 
purpose  of  their  art  was  *  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,' he  knew  full 
well  that  mirror  must  distort  some- 
times to  suit  our  moral  optics.  The 
truth  is,  that  between  the  action  of 
every-day  life  and  the  by-play  of  the 
comedian,  there  is  a  hiatm^^SL  great 
gulf,  wider  and  deeper  than  that 
recess  in  which  the  fiddlers  sit,  and 
which  we  are  content  should  never 
be  bridged  over.  If  we  could  see 
ourselves  reflected  as  we  really  are, 
across  the  orchestra,  who  would 
care  for  the  representation?  We 
should  be  ennuye,  bored  with  real- 
ities ;  our  social  aspect  would  seem 
as  grim  and  ghastly  as  a  natural 
complexion  behind  the  footlights. 
Aocordingly,  we  accept  convention- 
alism  in  dramatic  language,  action^ 
maimers,  'situations,' and  sentiment. 
Playgoers  are  accustomed  to  it  from 
their  youth  up;  and  an  old  fogey 
will  sit  gravely  in  the  boxes  and 
wag  his  head  in  approbation  at  a 
scene  which,  if  he  was  beholding 


there  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
would  only  excite  his  ridicule. 

I  once  took  a  young  friend,  who 
had  never  entered  a  theatre  before, 
to  see  a  popular  opera.  She  wjw 
delighted  with  the  overture,  the 
scenery,  the  costumes.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  act,  the  jtrmo 
tntora  l)ejian  to  make  love  to  the 
heroine  of  the  piece  and  sang  di- 
vinely. Everybody's  attention  was 
fixed  upon  him,  and  being  oonsidei^ 
ably  touched  myself,  I  tonied  round 
to  see  how  it  had  affected  my  com- 
panion. To  my  surprise,  she  was  in 
a  fit  of  suppressed  laughter. 

*  Don't  you  admire  tliat  song?'  I 
aske<l,  somewhat  astonished. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes ; '  but  why  wiil  he  spread  out 
both  his  hands  upon  his  waistcoat 
in  that  extraordinary  way  ?' 

It  was  too  true.  The  unfortunate 
young  man  had  adopted  this  means 
of  expressing  ins  emotion.  Such 
gestures  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  operatic  'passages;'  but  their 
extreme  absuraity  could  only  be  re- 
cognized by  a  novice. 

The  stage  walk  is  frequently  little 
better  than  a  strut,  the  stage  laugh 
a  guffaw,  the  soliloquy  a  declama- 
tion, the  aside  speech  generally 
louder  than  the  dialogue,  the  stage 
gentleman— tihl  what  shall  we  say 
of  those  wondrous  exquisites  in 
mauve-colouied  trousers,  blue  coats, 
yellow  gloves,  and  crimson  neckties, 
who  enter  their  friends'  houses  in 
such  exuberant  spirits,  with  such 
remarkable  rapidity? — who  pull  oflf 
their  bran-new  hats  so  in^niously 
that  the  white  leather  linmg  shall 
be  conspicuous  to  the  audience — who 
are  attended  by  such  witty,  dapper, 
and  delightfully  impertinent  little 
grooms — and  who  invariably  bring 
their  portmanteaus  with  them  into 
the  drawing-room  when  they  come 
off  a  journey?  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed these  heroes,  after  dinner,  eti 
grande  toilette  f — ^how  they  stand  on 
alternate  legs  and  bcoid  the  other 
(like  the  Nymphs  and  Graoes  on 
fatty's  canvas)? — how  incessantly 
they  use  their  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs?— ^how  affable  they  are  to 
each  other? — how  pohte  to  the 
ladies  ?  What  brilliant  things  they 
do  and  utter  1  What  neatiy-xoonded 
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a6Dteno6B  &II  from  fhdr  magenta 
lipsl  How  charmingly  their 
clothes  aie  cut !  What  magnificent 
jeweby  gpaikles  on  their  delicate 
white  hands!  I  have  heard  of  titled 
ladies  who,  sitting  in  a  jpriTate  box, 
hsTB  been  known  to  mffoUr  on  such 
sttractions  —  who  have  fallen 
stnughtway  in  love  with  these 
cfaazming  swains;  and  I  am  not 
nirpiised.  Their  manners  belong 
to  an  age  of  gallantry  and  deport- 
ment which  has  passed  away  from 
Engtish  homes — ^which  is  unknown 
in  fielgravia  and  tbe  'Corinthian' 
West,  but  which  cannot,  nnder  cer- 
tiin  conditions,  fail  to  gratify  the 
female  heart  Seen  from  across  the 
footlights,  tiiese  gentlemen  are  as 
fine  gentlemen  as  you  conld  wish  to 
meet  It  is  only  Miss  Plantagenet 
who  detects  the  natnie  of  their 
complexions  in  the  green-room,  and 
vho  hears  them  abooHlon  in  their 
piattle  that  troublesome  initial  con- 
nnuit,  which  they  have  retained  so 
bnvely  on  '  the  boards.' 

The  voice  of  the  stage  lady  is  an 
essentially  artificial  voice.  There 
VB  rich  deep  tones  for  the  matron, 
tad  there  is  a  genteel /o/set^o  for  the 
iMnine.  Pantomime  fairies,  and 
prmoesBes  in  an  extravaganza,  pitch 
their  accents  in  a  key  so  shrill,  that 
they  seem  to  be  screaming  their 
pots  instead  of  saying  them.  The 
RcHal  of  blank  verse  is  accompanied 
hj  one  invariable  intonation.  Th^ 
ran  np  and  down  upon  the  octave 
A  with  uierring  precision,  and  you 
may  point  out  in  the  libretto  the 
very  word  in  each  line  which  marks 
the  cadence  of  their  voice. 

There  was  a  time  when  stage  con* 
Tentionalities  were  more  nnmerons 
tod  remarkable  than  they  are  at  pre- 
ttnt-Hi  time  when  Cleopatra  ap- 
pened  bepatched,  in  a  fiurthingale, 
uid  Alexander  wore  his  helmet  over 
ft  foll-battomed  wig.  There  was  a 
time  when,  by  a  venerable  dramatic 
tndition,  Hamlet  was  compelled  to 
kick  over  a  chair  when  the  ghost 
Appeared  in  his  mother's  presence* 
Afew  of  these  queer  old  usages  have 
^)en  handed  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
luunitiated.  Such  ejaculations  as 
;Eg«d,«ir!'  'Odds  Hfe,  man!'  and 
'rsha!'  such  elegant  pronunciation 


as  Syewsan  and  kyind  are  unknown 
in  private  life;  but  in  the  minor 
theatres  these  peculiarities  of  speech 
may  still  be  heard.  To  this  day 
when  a  letter  is  to  be  read  upon  the 
stage,  the  gentleman  who  per- 
forms that  duty  generally  holds  it  in 
one  hand  and  slaps  it  open  with  the 
other.  This  may  have  been  a  ne- 
cessary fiction  when  the  dust  of  the 
pounce-box  had  to  be  brushed  away, 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  allow  it  to 
survive  the  invention  of  blotting- 
paper. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  stage 
stratagems  which,  however  absurd 
in  themselves,  are  indispensable 
both  to  the  actor's  convenience  and 
the  enlightenment  of  his  audience. 
A  movement  of  the  hand  or  arm  in  an 
operatic  duet  frequently  serves  as  a 
private  signal  between  the  tenor  and 
soprano,  besides  afibrding  a  cue  to 
the  conductor  as  to  thedue  relation  of 
his  accompaniment  The  eystematio 
change  of  position  which  we  no- 
tice among  ue  characters  of  a  play 
during  a  conversation  not  only  re- 
lieves the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but 
often  materially  assists  the  action  of 
the  piece.  Letters  are  read  aloud 
for  an  obvious  reason;  and  when  we 
find  two  gentlemen  sitting  down  on 
two  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  and  recounting  to  each  other 
incidents  of  their  respective  lives 
with  which  they  must  be  mutually 
fiuniliar,  we  forgive  the  formality  of 
the  proceeding,  because  we  know  it 
is  the  onlv  means  by  whidi  we  can 
learn  the  tMsis  of  the  plot 

The  proprieties  of  the  drama  are, 
in  short,  analagons,  to  some  extent, 
with  certain  conditions  of  pictorial 
art.  There  are  occasions  when  we 
can  dispense  with  neither;  but  an 
undue  exaggeration  of  their  import- 
ance to  the  exclusion  of  nature  will 
be  equally  fatal  to  both. 

Let  us  turn  from  theatrical  me- 
thodism  back  to  the  modes  and 
feshions  of  private  life,  and  consider 
how  much  and  how  strangely  we 
are  influenced  in  this  generation  by 
the  idea  that  what  everybody  does 
must  be  right  I  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, there  never  was  a  time 
when  gentiemen  aimed  less  at  the 
distinction  of  individual  dress  than 
the  present    Twenty  years  ago  the 
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cnt  of  a  man's  coat  was  part  of  his 
character,  and  helped  ub  to  undor- 
Btand  each  other's  weak  points  better 
than  all  the  skill  of  the  physiogno- 
mist. There  were  the  dashing 
'  cutaway '  of  precocious  youth,  and 
the  frock  or  ludeous  '  swallow-tail ' 
of  sober  life.  The  '  gent '  was  re- 
cognized by  his  enormous  necker- 
chief or  slangy  '  Newmarket  touch,' 
with  buttons  nearly  the  size  of 
cheese-plates.  There  were  'sport- 
ing '  shirts  adorned  with  lieynard's 
head  and  brush,  with  emblems  of 
cricket  and  field  sports,  with  ballet- 
girls  or  bulldogs  heads,  aic  choix. 
There  were  'fancy'  waistcoats  em- 
broidered with  elaborate  skill,  and 
which  proclaimed  a  dignity  un- 
known am©ng  us  now.  We  have 
abandoned  those  conspicuous  arti- 
cles of  attire,  but,  in  doing  so,  we 
have  adopted  a  conventionalism  in 
dress  which  has  placed  us  all  on 
one  comon  level.  There  is  one  type 
for  the  morning  coat,  another  for 
evening  wear,  each  of  which  is  uni- 
versally accepted.  Our  trousers  are 
all  cut  in  the  same  style.  Our  hats^ 
with  the  exception  of  those  worn 
by  right  reverend  gentlemen,  are 
precisely  alike.  One  characteristic 
aJone  distinguishes  Paterfamilias 
from  Young  England,  and  that  is 
the  shape  of  his  collar.  Even  this 
bids  fair  to  be  effaced,  and  school- 
boys and  their  grandsires  will  soon 
cut  the  same  figure  as  far  as  tailors 
are  concerned. 

Who  can  explain  the  philosophy 
of  'full  dress ?^  It  is  replete  with 
anomalieB,  with  oontradiotionB,  with 
inconsistencies,  and  is  yet  guarded 
by  a  stem  law  of  custom,  which  no 
one  dares  zeeist  In  the  first  place 
we  have  two  distinct  kinds  of  cos- 
tome  which  we  aaaodate  with  fes- 
tivity, one  to  be  worn  in  the  presence 
of  our  Sovereign,  the  other  in  the 
society  of  our  friends.  Instead  of 
selectmg  the  latest  fashion  for  the 
former,  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  that 
which  wafi  in  vogue  a  hundred 
yearn  ago,  and  which,  though  &r 
snperior  to  mora  recent  inventions, 
we  oonld  not  wear  on  any  other  oo- 
cadon  withont  eoqpoBing  ouzaalveB 
to  ridioole. 

Bnt  while  we  go  to  oonxt  attired 
like  our    great-gzand&then,   our 


wives  appear  there  in  modem  dress, 
made  inconveniently  long  for  an 
occasion  when  every  inch  of  stand- 
ing room  is  of  value.  The  ordinary 
evening  dress  for  men  is  one  which 
miglit  l)e  worn  with  equal  propriety 
at  a  funeral  or  by  an  hotel  waiter. 
Black  cloth  suits,  shaped  in  the 
meanest  and  most  formal  manner, 
and  only  partially  relieved  by  an 
evidence  of  white  linen,  are  conven- 
tionally supposed  to  be  the  most 
fitting  garments  for  the  ball-room 
or  the  dinner-table.  Ugly  and  un- 
serviceable in  its  design;  gloomy 
in  its  colour;  adorned  with  but- 
tons and  button-holes  which  are 
never  intended  to  meet ;  fitted  with 
pockets  which  no  one  dares  to  use ; 
utterly  devoid  of  any  fold  or  acci- 
dent of  form  whereby  the  arms  may 
be  rested  or  gracefully  employed, 
the  modem  dress-coat  is  perhaps 
the  most  unsatisfactory  that  has 
ever  been  devised  since  British  flesh 
was  stained  with  woad.  Nor  are 
trousers  a  whit  less  ugly.  They 
neither  display  a  good  leg  nor  con- 
ceal a  bad  one,  but  reduce  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  limbs  to  one  dull 
and  uninteresting  uniformity.  The 
fall-draped  leggings  of  the  Turk 
have  a  picturesqueness  of  their  own. 
The  bare-kneed  highland  laddie 
may  rival  an  Apollo  from  his  kilt 
downwards.  Even  honest  Gaflfer 
Jones,  with  his  grey  breeches  and 
worsted  stockings,  is,  artistically 
speaking, 'a  more  dignified  object 
than  we  present  in  our  straight  un- 
comfortable leg-cases. 

Country  gentlemen,  engaged  in 
active  rural  pursuits,  have,  indeed, 
long  felt  the  absurdity  of  adhering 
rigidly  to  the  prevailing  fiushion; 
and  it  is  to  their  good  sense  on  this 
point,  as  well  as  to  the  exigencies  of 
real  aervioe,  that  we  owe  tiie  reten- 
tion of  'cords 'and 'tops 'for  hunt- 
ing, and  the  long  jack-boots  which 
distinguish  the  angler's  costume. 

When  'knidkerbockers'  were  first 
adopted  for  modem  wear  by  volun- 
teera  and  sportsmen,  it  was  hoped 
that  they  would  gradually  saperKde 
trooflera  in  the  city  as  wall  as  in 
the  field.  It  was  even  whispered 
that  a  certain  royal  persona^  would 
set  an  example  by  introduomg  their 
use,  as  well  as  making  some  other 
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importaiii  alteratiozis  in  our  dress. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  idea  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  All  attempted 
lefonnatioiiB  of  the  kind  aie  hope- 
less, nnless  they  have  an  origin  in 
those  quarters  where  fashions  nsn- 
ally  take  their  rise.  Whatever  may 
hare  been  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Bloomer  costome,  no  lady  wonld 
have  cared  to  imitate  a  taste  which , 
in  England,  was  first  flannted  at  the 
casinos  and  behind  the  oonnter  of  a 
gin-shop. 
I  Bnt    gentlemen    need    not    be 

[^      ashamed  to  wear  that  which  the  First 
Gentleman  in  England  may  choose  to 
/      wear,  especially  if  the  selection  be  a 
I       good  one,  as  in  the  present  case  it 
promised  to  be.  Mr.  Ponch  thought 
fit  to  make  merry  with  the  notion ; 
but  the  ridicule  was  ill-timed,  and, 
may-be,  did  injury  to  a  good  cause 
!        in  which  more  artistic  interest  is 
involyed  than  the  public  is  perhaps 
aware  of. 

It  is  preoiflely  because  our  present 
dress  is  so  ngly,  and  so  utt^ly  un- 
manageable in  a  painter's  or  sculp- 
tor's hands,  that  a  great  number  of 
foolish  conventionalisms  have  be- 
come identified  with  modem  art 
Fortzait  busts  of  men,  for  instance, 
nrely  represent  the  costume  of  the 
day.  They  are  almost  invariably 
draped  roond  with  a  series  of  heavy 
folds,  which  are  more  suggestive  of 
a  wet  blanket  than  anything  else. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  say  who 
fint  adopted  this  ridiculous  expe- 
dient (infinitely  more  ridiculous  than 
that  which  it  purpoaea  to  avoid); 
bat,  once  accepted,  it  continues  to 
beaeoepted  as  legitimate  work,  and 
nothing  short  of  an  ari-ievolution 
will  probably  alter  the  fiuBhion. 

Pictorial  methodisms  aie,  as  a 
role,  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  be 
midezstood  by  the  general  public. 
Yet  most  of  us  can  appreciate  the 
absurd  standards  of  taste  which 
chazacterised  the  work  of  the 
Georgian  age,  and  are  sufficiently 
fomiliar  with  the  real  beauties  of 
landscape  to  be  able  to  laugh  at 
Constable  and  his  'brown  tree.' 
There  was  a  time  when  gentlemen 
thought  th^  could  improve  upon 
nature  in  their  own  inventions; 
when  Alpine  scenes  were  'com- 
posed,'as  the  phrase  wasj  within 


the  four  walls  of  a  London  studio, 
and  green  grass  was  toned  down  to 
a  genteel  drab  colour,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  High  Art  Poor 
Haydon  conceived  that  it  was  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  paint  figures 
less  'than  life-size,  and  endeavoured 
to  derive  a  ckussic  inspiration  by 
puzzling  over  his  Homer  with  a 
Lexicon.  Is  there  a  more  lament- 
able episode  in  the  history  of  British 
Art,  than  that  ardent,  clever,  vain, 
unfortunate  egotist  raving  about 
the  Grand  School;  taking  heaven 
by  storm  with  his  prayers;  stumb- 
ling over  mutilated  fragments  of 
the  antique,  and  leaving  behind 
him,  after  a  terrible  death,  works 
whose  fitme  has  scarce  survived  his 
own  generation  ? 

The  pedantry  of  that  day  is  &st 
passing  into  disrepute;  but  a  few 
old  veterans  of  the  brush  and  chisel 
still  cling  fondly  to  its  ancient  tra- 
ditions. 

The  deities  of  Olympus— the 
Nymphs  and  Graces  of  a  bygone 
age — still  linger  here  and  there  on 
.exhibition  walls;  still  find  some 
'rich  old  fogey  of  a  Macaenas  to  appre- 
ciate their  naked  charms.  A  vene- 
rable sculptor,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, but  who  rose  to  eminence  in  an 
age  when  Dr.  Lempri^re's  fomous 
dictionary  was  the  artist's  &vourite 
text-book,  and  every  limner  was 
supposed  to  be  fimuliar  with  the 
romantic  details  of  the  '  Iliad'  and 
the  '  Odyssey,'— 4ihis  brave  old 
sculptor,  I  say,  modelled  not  long 
ago  a  charming  group  of  a  mother 
and  child,  in  an  attitude  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  realities  of  peasant  life.  A 
friend]  who  had  seen  and  admired 
the  design  at  an  early  stage,  was 
surprised,  on  a  second  visit,  to  find 
the  Oontadina  arrayed  in  a  Greek 
chiton,  and  the  in&nt  decorated 
with  a  pair  of  wings. 

<  How  is  this?' he  asked.  'Was  it 
not  to  be  a  group  of  mother  and 
oMld?' 

'I  modelled  them  from  nature,' 
answered  the  old  sculptor—'  but  I 
oould  not  leave  them  so.' 

'And  why  not?' 

'Well,  you  see,  the  mother  and 
child  were  veiy  well  in  their  way ; 
but  th^  wouldn't  have  been  a  work 
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of  art.  So  I  draped  the  woman  as 
a  nymph,  after  the  antique,  and 
turned  the  boy  into  a  Cupid.  'J 'hot 
nuikes  it  a  work  (f  art.  Eros  and 
Euphrosyne,  I  call  it  now.' 

The  introduction  of  this  pseudo- 
classic  element  was  not  contined  to 
marble  or  to  CAnvas  in  the  last 
century.  It  characterised  the  poet's 
work  as  well.  A  man  could  not 
write  a  set  of  Terses  on  the  most 
ordinary  subject  without  beginning 
by  an  invocation  to  the  Muses.  lie 
was  always  bidding  his  lyre  to 
'  awake/  or  calling  uiwn  some  ima- 
ginary goddess  to  '  inspire  his  lays.' 
Of  what  sort  the  inspiration  was, 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
heroic  couplets  of  that  period  can 
best  determine.  The  very  language 
employed  is  full  of  sickly  sentiment 
and  hacknicd  similes — of  allusions 
to  Greek  pastoral,  and  Koman  the- 
ology, as  if  there  was  no  scenery 
out  of  Arcadia,  and  no  poetry  in 
religion  since  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
Every  shepherd  is  called  a  '  swain.' 
Every  milkmaid  becomes  a '  nymph.' 
Ploughman  Hodge  takes  '  CJorydon ' 
as  his  nom  de  gueirc.  Master  Chawba- 
con  is  rechristened '  Alexis.'  And  as 
these  *  am'rous  youths '  must  neces- 
sarily be  provided  with  sweethearts, 
a  host  of  fine  ladies  await  their 
wooing  in  '  flowery  meads '  and 
'  mossy  bowers,'  as  if  love-making 
were  one  of  the  most  serious  duties 
of  a  shepherd's  life.  Daphne,  Chloe, 
Belinda,  Clarissa,  Celia,  Delia- 
heroines  of  a  golden  age — ^for  whom 
80  many  gallant  youth  contended; 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  transfixing 
lovers  with  a  glance,  or  ruthlessly 
leaving  your  rivals  to  fill  the  evening 
air  with  'fruitless  plaints,'— where 
are  ye  now?  Who  is  Sylvia?  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  she  was  de- 
clared incomparably  superior  to  any 
other  of  her  sex  upon  the  dull  earth 
dwelling?  Is  any  gentleman  pre- 
paj»d  to  aver  that  Phyllis  is  his 
only  joy,  for  no  better  reason  than 
because  she  is  faithless  as  the  winds 
or  seas?  These  are  figurative 
expressionB  which  held  good  in  the 
romantic  days  of  the  Benaissance, 
but  sound  queerly  in  our  dull,  pro- 
saic ear. 

When  the  author  of  The  Seasons ' 
wishes  to  describe  a  sunset,  he  tells 


us  that  Apollo's  weary  chariot  seeks 
the  bowers  of  Amphi trite.  By-and- 
by,  '  Evening  yields  the  world  to 
night;  not  in  her  winter  robe  of 
iStij(/ia7i  woof  but  loose  arrayed,* 
&c.  Gray  alludes  to  adversity, 
not  as  the  work  of  a  spirit  of  evil, 
but  as  a  personage  whom  ho  calls 
the  daughter  of  Jove. 

It  was  the  way  with  all  these 
bards  to  don  the  toga  of  a  sham 
Augustan  age ;  to  deck  their  vene- 
rable night-capped  heads  with  ima- 
ginary chaplets ;  to  raise  ideal  altars 
to  Apollo ;  to  pour  out  libations  to 
Bacchus  in  theory,  while  they  were 
actually  boozing  themselves.  It  was 
the  renmant  of  an  ancient  super- 
stition, which  no  one  believed  in  but 
which  everybody  affected.  W^ith 
Dryden  and  Pope  it  was  pedantry : 
with  their  later  imitators  it  became 
nonsense.  It  was  William  Cowpcr 
who  first  abandoned  the  silly  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  taught  English  poets 
to  look  to  their  own  age  and  country 
for  inspiration.  Instead  of  com- 
posing odes  to  Venus,  or  eclogues 
for  Cordelia  and  Smilinda,  the  honest 
rhymer  sets  his  mother's  portrait 
before  liim,  and  celebrates  it  in 
sweet  and  simple  verse,  which  will 
long  be  remembered  when  the  stilted 
distichs  of  his  predecessors  are  for- 
gotten. Instead  of  hobbling  over 
the  pasteboard  Parnassus  which  they 
had  raised,  he  sat  down  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse,  and  found  that  retreat 
not  only  more  to  his  taste,  but  infi- 
nitely more  suggestive  of  romance 
than  the  likeness  of  any  mountain 
Phocis. 

Crabbe  followed  up  the  good 
cause,  and  boldly  put  the  'poetic 
fallacy '  in  its  true  light  It  must 
have  startled  some  of  the  old  poet- 
asters of  his  day  to  read  such  lines 
as  these : — 


*  Fled  arp  tboec  times  when  in  haimonions  struns 
The  nuUc  poet  praised  hia  native  plains. 
No  shepherds  now,  in  smooth  alternate  verse. 
Their  country's  beauty  or  their  nymph's  rc- 

hearee: 
Yet  still  for  these  we  fhune  the  tender  strain ; 
Still  in  our  lays  fond  Coiydons  complain. 
And  diepherds'  boys  their  amorous  pains  reveal— 
The  only  pains,  alas  I  they  never  feeL 
On  Mindo's  banks.  In  Cassar's  bounteoos  reign. 
If  Tityrus  found  the  golden  afce  again, 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  MantnaQ  song? 
BVom  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  faoc-y,  leads  the  way  ?* 
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Troth  and  natmre  were  not  long 
n^Iected  after  this.  The  tide  of 
pablio  taste  began  to  change,  and 
soon  set  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Men  began  to  feel  that  it  was  one 
thing  for  a  poet  to  sommon  the  aid 
of  Clio,  bnt  another  to  receive  her 
inspiration.  The  modem  Pegasns 
had  proved  to  be  no  better  than  a 
hobby-horse.  Instead  of  soaring  to 
the  celestial  regions,  it  had  been 
ridden  to  death  on  earth,  not  before 
all  were  tired  of  its  dnll  and  mea- 
snred  trot  A  new  race  of  poets 
arose,  whose  mnse  was  earthly  in- 
deed in  her  form,  but  infinitely 
more  spiritual  in  her  nature  than 
the  shadowy  nine  whom  it  had 
been  the  fiishibn  to  invoke.  Scott« 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Moore,  struck 
off,  link  by  link,  the  chains  which 
fettered  the  old  school.  But  it  re- 
mained for  Alfred  Tennyson  to 
hmsh  away  the  last  remnants  of 
({nari-classio  conventionaliBm,  and 
to  exchange  for  manly  English  verse 
the  mock-heroic  language  and  metre 
of  the  eighteenth  centt^. 

It  seems  difficult  at  first  to  dis- 
tinguish between  customs  and  pro- 
prieties—the mode  and  the  manner 
of  the  day,  but,  in  reality,  these  are 
&r  from  identical.  Fashion  may  be, 
and  often  is,  regulated  to  some  ex- 
tent by  taste,  but  conventionalism 
does  not  enter  the  field  of  sBsthetics 
at  all.  It  is  simply  the  doing  what 
eveiybody  does  for  no  better  reason 
than  because  every  one  does  it  For 
instance,  we  have  two  distinct  sorts 
of  dress;  one  rigid,  formal,  and  un- 
comfortable,  for  town  wear,  the  other 
ea^y,  serviceable,  and  comparatively 
picturesque,  for  rural  life.  Both 
are  reoc^inized  by  society  at  large; 
both  are  worn  on  certain  occasions 
and  in  certain  places  with  confessed 
propriety.  But  a  coat  or  hat  which 
is  oonsidered  perfectly  orthodox  a 
few  miles  out  of  London,  would  be- 
come, in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 
eccentric,  and  even  plebeian,  in 
Begent  Street ;  and,  in  short,  as  the 
world  goes,  a  man  may  step  into  a 
tnun  as  a  gentleman,  and  get  out  of 
it,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  ride,  like 
a  snob.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
over-estimate  tiie  loss  which  a  man 
of  any  standing  would  sustain  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends  by  being  seen  at 


the  West  End  with  anything  but  a 
'  chinmey-pot '  on  his  head.  In  the 
year  1851,  when  everyone  hoped 
and  believed  that  that  abominable 
invention  would  be  discarded,  I  re- 
member having  a  long  discussion 
with  a  hatter  on  the  probabilities  of 
its  becoming  extinct  He  differed 
from  the  then  prevailing  opinion, 
which  I  shared,  and  he  has  proved 
a  true  prophet  He  admitted  that 
it  was  ugly,  uncomfortable,  useless, 
and  so  mrth.  We  had  exhausted 
every  epithet  in  its  abuse,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  said— 

'  But,  after  all,  sir,  nothing  looks  so 
genUemavlike* 

In  that  short  argument  lie  the 
fons  et  cTigo  of  half  the  convention- 
alities of  life.  Everybody  is  afraid 
of  differing  from  his  neighbour,  and 
his  neighbour  holds  that  what 
everybody  does  must  be  right 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  long 
some  social  traditions  have  survived 
the  cause  of  their  original  observ- 
ance. In  letter-writing,  for  instance, 
the  expressions  of  affection  used  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  an  epistle 
had  a  meaning  when  travelling  was 
rare,  and  the  correspondents  were 
separated  by  long  and  tedious  jour- 
neys horn  each  other.  But  now, 
when  a  few  hours*  notice  will  bring 
together  friends  from  any  part  of 
England,  and  the  penny  post  may 
insure  a  letter  every  morning,  we 
still  continue  to  use  the  initiatory 
endearment  and  end  by  expressing 
our  regard  for  people  whom  we  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing.  Some 
of  these  phrases  are  curious  in 
themselves.  A  man  will  write  'my 
dearest'  to  each  of  his  sisters  in 
turn,  and  will  even  apply  that 
epithet  to  his  mother,  which,  con- 
sidered in  a  grammatical  sense,  is 
absurd.  No  one  would  think  of 
beginning: a  letter  with  'my  very 
dear  mouier;*  yet  that  is  literally 
the  only  form  in  which  the  super- 
lative can  be  correctly  used  for  such 
an  address.  The  higher  we  go  in 
the  scale  of  epistolary  respect,  the 
less  tender  we  becoma  '  Dear  sir ' 
is  more  respectfril  than  'my  dear 
sir,'  but '  sir  is  the  most  deferential 
form  of  the  threa  By  a  curious 
paradox,  too,  the  humblest  tone 
which  we  can  adopt  in  a  letter  is 
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conventionally  accepted  as  the  most 
severe.  'Yours  obediently*  is  an 
ordinary  business-like  mode  of  sig- 
nature. 'Your  obedient  servant' 
would  be  considered  distant.  But 
when  Mr.  Jones  enters  upon  an 
angry  correspondence  with  his 
neighbour.  Brown,  and  wishes  to 
express  the  contempt  which  he  has 
for  that  gentleman's  conduct,  ho 
actually  implies  that  he  esteems  it 
an  'honour'  to  be  Mr.  Bi-own's 
'most  obedient  and  humble  ser- 
vant.' 

Notes  in  the  third  person  were 
probably  first  written  by  secretaries, 
in  the  name  of  those  who  employed 
them,  and  who  were  thus  saved  the 
trouble  of  an  autographic  commu- 
nication. Now-a^ys,  your  laun- 
dress adopts  the  dik  signer ih  in  her 
correspondence  with  as  grand  an 
air  as  if  a  real  amanuensis  was 
writing  from  her  dictation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wash-tub. 

'  Mrs.  Mangles  present  her  respex 
to  Mr.  Blank,  and  begs  to  Say  that 
Mr.  B's  complaint  about  his  Lin- 
ning  shall  be  attend  to  without  £eu1 
lower  Goflfering  place  friday  3d 
febuary  186—.* 

Have  we  not  all,  in  the  conrse  of 
bachelorhood,  received  some  such 
little  missive  as  the  above,  and 
laughed  over  the  contents?  Bating 
the  orthoflpraphy,and,ccB^em^ri6u«, 
it  is  hardly  more  absurd  than  the 
formal  invitations  which  the  ladies 
of  Belgravia  or  Mayfair  send  to  each 
other.  Why  this  austerity  of  lan- 
guage should  be  used  towards  our 
friends  precisely  when  we  offer  them 
hospitality,  rather  than  on  other  oc- 
casions, is  a  little  puzzling.  Some 
say  it  is  to  save  time,  but 
'  DsAB  Mbs.  Jones, 

Will  you  and  your  husband 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany at  dinner  on  the  23rd  inst, 
at  7; 
takes  no  longer  to  write  than 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  request  the 
please  of  Mr.  and  IVIrs.  Jones's 
company  at  dinner  on  Thursday,  the 
23rd  inst,  at  7  o'clock.' 

And  so  there  is  not  much  in  ihai 
argument  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  cus- 
tom which  has  crept  in— no  one 
knows  how— but  having  taken  ioot» 
has  become  an  article  in  our  social 


creed  which  no    one  ventures  to 
doubt. 

The  conventionalities  of  life  aro 
nowhere  more  striking  thanintbo 
intercourse  of  what  are  called  the 
middle  ranks  of  society.  That  por- 
tion of  the  community  (and  women 
especially)  would  seem  to  be  haunted 
by  a  perpetual  dread  of  individu- 
ality. Accordingly,  a  host  of  vene- 
rable absurdities  are  perpetuated  at 
dinner-parties  and  those  exotically- 
titled  entertainments  known  as 
soirees  and  conversaziones,  which 
we  all  agree  in  condemning,  but 
which  are,  neverthele^,  observed 
with  great  punctilio!  From  the 
moment  when  the  footman  (or  dis- 
guised greengrocer,  as  the  case  may 
be)  opens  the  ludl  door,  to  the 
period  when  the  last  wax  candle  is 
extinguished,  what  a  host  gf  little 
useless  rites,  of  unmeaning  pro- 
prieties, of  idle  posturing,  one  has 
to  encounter !  The  very  smile  with 
which  our  hostess  greets  us,  the 
vapid,  anti-prandial  remarks  about 
the  weather,  &c.,  the  solemn  manner 
in  which  we  pair  off  to  the  dining- 
room,  are  stereotyped  incidents  of  a 
ceremony  as  precise,  as  imposing, 
and  88  ludicrous  in  the  abstract  as 
those  of  a  Sybarite  banquet,  or  a 
war-feast  in  Feejee.  The  diimer  it- 
self is  a  wondeifally  methodical  in- 
stitution. I  suppose  no  gastrono- 
mist of  any  repute  would  think  of 
asking  why  soup  should  come  befors 
fish,  or  fish  precede  thej  entrees 
(albeit  that  particular  succession 
did  not  always  obtain  in  merry 
England,  nor  does  it  now  in  many 
parts  of  Europe);  but  what  in- 
genious epicure  first  decreed  that 
we  should  eat  sweet  jelly  with  roast 
mutton,  and  sour  capers  with 
boiled?  oysters  with  cod-fish,  and 
cucumber  with  salmon?  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  rash  youth 
who  should  venture  to  ask  for  a 
second  helping  of  mulhgatawny,  or 
send  back  his  plate  for  a  relay  of 
whitebait?  In  the  lafit  century 
claret  was  considered  an  admirable 
accompaniment  to  sahnon,  pud- 
dings came  on  in  the  middle  of 
dinner,  and  the  fiishionable  hour  for 
that  repast  waB  three  o'clock. 

'  Tempora  dliptniant  una,  et  ttmpon  cnltiu.* 
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It  is  Time  which  has  modified 
that  ancient  regime,  whioh  has  r^ 
fined  our  tastes  in  matters  culioAry. 
lestrained  our  midday  appetites,  ana 
taught  US  to  dine  when  our  ancestors 
wonM  hare  sapped.    They  saj  that 
Custom  is  a  second  Nature,  and  as- 
Btuedly  we  soon  accommodate  onr- 
Belres  to  its  influence.     As  the 
world  jogs  on,  new  theories  arise  on 
the  question  of  manners,  of  social 
comfort,  of  what  we  shoold   eat, 
diink,  or  avoid.    We  flatter  oar- 
selTes  tiiat  these  domestic  by-laws 
are  endoring— that  ther  resemble 
those  of  tile  Medea  and  Persians, 
which  altered  not.    The  fiftot  is  that 
they  are  continually  altering-— now 
for  better,  now  for  woEse :  sometimefl 
becoming  over  stringent,  at  others 
eirijDg  on  the  side  of  laxi^.    Our 
notions  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
good  breeding  are  but  relatiye.  The 
lapseof  half  a  century  makes  all  the 
difference  in  ideal  character,  as  £ur 
as    saperficial     qualifications,    at 
least,  are  concerned.    A  gentieman 
of  the  seyenteenth  century  becomes 
afogeyin  the  eighteenth,  and  would 
be  positiTsly  unbearable   in  our 
present  homes.   Those  starched  and 
Biaid  old  ladies  in  Jacobean  dress, 
whose    demure    appearance    com- 
mands our  respect  on  the  painter's 
canvas,  indulged  in  conyersation 
and  oiaoked    jokes    among  their 
ftmilies,  which  would  shook   the 
ears  of  modem  belles.    What  was 
haimleBs  pleasantry  in  that  age  be- 
comes coarse  ribaldry  in  this ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to   say  whether,  fifty 
years  hence,  polite  language  may 
include  much  of  what  is  now  called 
siang,or  reject  as  vulgar  the  'sensa- 
tion'  English  of  our  own  day.    No 
doubt  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
ayoiding  the  conmionplaces  of  or- 
dinary parlance  that  many  hyper- 
bolical expressions  in  present  use 
were  first  adopted;  but  even  these 
are  so  soon  caught  up  and  circulated, 
that  they  become  hacknied  in  their 
torn,  and  are  replaced  by  others  of 
a    still    more   exaggerated    form. 
Thus,  in  tiie  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  word '  vaetiy '  was  used  as 
an  intensive  adverb,  in  place  of 
'very:'  'vastly  fine,  vastly  weU, 
VBstiy    amusmg,'    were    conmion 
phrases  of  the  day.    This  was  suc- 


ceeded by  'monstrous;' and  it  was 
not  at  aU  an  unconmion  thing  to 
hear  a  man  spoken  of  as  monstrous 
clever,  a  book  as  monstrous  amus- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Indeed,  dandies 
of  the  period,  utterly  regardless  of 
ttie  absurdity  of  such  an  epthet, 
would  call  the  reigning  belle  a 
'mons'ous  jiretty  girl.'  In  like 
manner,  the  rising  generation  em- 
ploy some  very  remarkable  adjectives 
to  express  tiieir  approbation.  A 
good-natured  man  is  described  as  a 
'stunning  brick;'  a  pleasant  ball 
becomes  an  'awfully  joll^  hop;* 
(fimoy  an  entertatoment  bemg  jolly 
and  aitftd  at  the  same  time!)  an 
evening  party  is  facetiously  known 
as  a  'tearfight'  or/muffinHBtruggle.' 

*  Busting,"  fizzing,"  screaming,' and 

*  scrumptious,'  are  epithets  which,  if 
not  umversally  popuhur,  are  well 
known  to  public-school  and  Uni- 
versity men.  I  have  even  heard  a 
young  lady  Twith  a  brother  at  col- 
lege) go  so  far  as  to  allude  to  dinner 
under  the  bold  but  significant  syno- 
nym of  a  'blow  out;'  but  this,  I 
admit,  is  an  exceptional  case.  In- 
deed, the  use  of  tnis  idiomatic  lan- 
guage is  regulated  by  certain  oon- 
ventionalities  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  explam,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  observed  witii  due 
regard  for  time  and  place.  The 
vocabulary  of  slang  is  a  republic, 
and  not  an  anarchy;  yet  no  one 
knows  on  what  principle  it  is  go* 
vemed.  Some  words  quickly  &11 
into  disuse,  or  are  voted  snobbish ; 
others,  of  equally  humble  origin, 
presentiy  become  popular  and  last 
finr  years.  A  single  instance  of 
public  caprice  on  this  point  will 
suffice.  The  expressions  of  'muff' 
and  '  chap '  have  both  existed  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Their  ety- 
mology is  doubtful,  and,  as  iiar  as 
propriety  of  speech  is  concerned, 
they  are  about  on  a  par.  Tet,  while 
the  first  still  continues  to  be  adopted 
by  gentiemen,  the  latter  is  aban- 
doned to  footmen  and  shop-boys. 
Every  one  who  has  been  brought  u|> 
at  a  public  school  knows  what  is 
meant  by  a '  muff;'  but  woe  betide 
the  wretched  freshman  who  talks  of  a 
'rum  chap'  at  Eton  or  Westminster  1 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  oonven* 
tionahties  <tf  pronunciation,  and  tiie 
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mysterious  caprice  which  reGrulatos 
the  Yaluo  of  our  British  vowels  and 
consonants?  In  the  primers  and 
horn-hooks  of  infant  hfe,  D,  O,  G, 
has  spelt  dog  from  time  immemorial. 
But  the  damlies  of  the  Restoration 
called  that  intelligent  little  quadru- 
ped a  '  dag,'  and  the  dandies  of  our 
own  time  call  it  a  *  daivff*  Much 
commiseration  has  l>een  felt  for  the 
'poor  letter  11/  and  the  neglect 
with  which  it  has  l^en  treated  in 
cockney  dialect.  But  the  letter  R 
is  worse  off,  for  its  use  is  being  gra- 
dually abandoned  in  those  quarters 
where  the  purity  of  the  Queen's 
English  is  supposed  to  be  most 
scrupulously  preserved.  As  an 
initial,  it  was  once  the  fashion  to 
pronounce  it  as  a  W ;  and  indeed  it 
was  only  the  other  day,  that  I  heard 
a  man  speaking  of  some  widiculous 
ewwor  which  had  cwept  into  a  cele- 
bwated  dwama,  and  wemained  there 
long  after  it  had  been  witten,  wead, 
wepeated,  and  wehearsed.  This 
was  an  affectation  which  came  in 
with  Lytton  Bulwer  and  departed 
with  Thackeray.  There  are  few, 
even  of  our  youngest  exquisites,  who 
venture  to  speak  in  such  accents 
now.  But  the  R  is,  nevertheless, 
slurred  over  and  even  omitted  by 
many,  who  would  scout  the  idea  of 
imitating  a  natural  defect  of  speech. 
What  has  become,  for  instance,  of 
the  final  consonant  in  the  word 
'  father  ?'  In  west  country  dialect  it 
is  still  preserved,  but  in  polite 
circles  it  is  pronounced  fatha; 
never,  nemh,  and  so  forth.  Half  a 
century  ago,  the  letter  A  was  simi- 
larly misused.  Old  gentlemen  still 
exist  who  speak  of  St.  Jeames's 
Street  and  the  Peletinete.  E  and  I 
changed  their  places.  '  Arithmetic ' 
was  called  ' arethmetic,*  and  'mes- 
senger '  became  '  missinger,*  To  this 
day  Lord  Bussell  declares  that  be  is 
obleegcd,  and  it  is  a  curious  proof 
how  extremes  meet,  that  the  same 
expression  is  adopted  by  the  hum- 
blest labourer  in  Devonshira  The 
truth  is,  that  when  the  word  was 
originally  borrowed  from  the 
French,  every  one  called  it 
'  obleeged ;'  and  this  provincialism, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  class, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  old- 
feahioned  talk  of  onr  forefathers. 


That  our  pronunciation,  not  only 
of  English,  but  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, has  materially  altered  with 
this  generation,  there  can  bo  little 
doubt.  The  other  day  I  met  with 
an  old  lx)ok  of  French  phrases,  in 
which  the  ingenious  author  had  en- 
deavoured to  convey  a  sort  of  pho- 
netic equivalent  of  their  sound  to 
-British  ears.  Thus  we  were  told 
that  'embonpoint'  should  be  pro- 
nounced '  ang-hong-puKiMgy  '  chef- 
d'oeuvre,'  as  ' she-doover'  'tout  en- 
semble,' as  *  tu-tang'Sum*hle,'  &c. 
Fancy  our  adhering  to  such  a  system 
now,  and  the  surprise  with  which 
Frenchmen  would  hear  such  a  sen- 
tence as, '  Beeang,  je  reveeangdray 
demang  mattang!' 

People  of  education  are  scrupu- 
lous in  calling  Berkeley  Square 
Barkley  Square,  the  Derby  Day  the 
Darby,  and  so  forth.  In  the  main 
they  are  right,  for  these  words  are 
proper  names,  and  should  be,  of 
course,  pronounced  as  their  owners 
pronounce  them.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  corruption  of 
names  is  only  due  to  a  fleeting 
fashion,  which  another  generation 
may  ignore.  Thus,  while  'Majori- 
banks'  remains  '  Marchbanks,'  and 
Cholmondeley  Chumley,  CavendLsh, 
which  was  once  called  Candish,  lias 
returned  to  its  original  length. 

Aprojws — What  was  the  original 
length  of  this  article,  as  at  lirst 
designed?  I  imagined  that  I  had 
but  a  few  words  to  say  on  my  sub- 
ject, and,  lo!  they  have  already 
filled  a  dozen  pages,  before  the 
theme  is  half  exhausted !  I  should 
like  to  have  drawn  attention  to  some 
literary  conventionalities,  and  to  the 
venerable  traditions  observed  by 
modem  journalists  in  their  narratioii 
of  incident  or  in  the  field  of  criti- 
cism. I  might  have  dilated  on  the 
horrors  of  shopping,  and  selected  a 
few  examples  of  trade  slang  and 
counter-etiquette,  for  the  amusement 
of  my  readers.  But  there  is  a  con- 
ventional limit  even  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Conventionalism ;  and  having 
now  reached  the  average  amount  of 
'  copy '  permitted  for  articles  in  this 
journal,  I  draw  my  pen  modestly 
through  what  remains. 

Jack  Easel. 
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AND  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he 
was/  wiote  Dan  Chaucer  five 
centuries  ago,  when  deecribing  the 
Man  of  Laws  in  the  '  Canterbory 
Tales;'  and  sach  was  the  reflection 
vhich  crossed  my  mind  as  I  saw 

P ,  of  whom  we  know  somewhat 

ftlready,  msh  in  great  haste  &om  his 
lodgings  in  the  High  Street  to  the 
oourt-honse,  at  Brisk,  one  fine  sum- 
mer morning,  a  few  circuits  back. 
He  was  armed  for  the  fight— a  fight 
more  in  the  ftshion  of  Ulysses  than 
VOL.  VU. — NO.  xxxvin.* 


of  Ajax— and  bore,  l^esides  the  brief 
with  which  he  had  been  trusted, 
two  massy  books  of  authority  to 
back  up  his  intended  statements. 
He  paaaed  on,  and  I  finished  my 
pipe ;  for,  though  the  advice  of  the 
great  Q.C.  who  had  instructed  me 
many  times  in  the  way  wherein  I 
should  VTalk,  had  been  that,  busi- 
ness or  no  business,  it  behoved  me 
to  show  in  court  regularly  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning,  when  the 
Court  sat— and  this  advice  was,  b&- 
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yond  qncstiou,  wiiolo.some—  yot  had 
1  found  it  to  bo,  liko  iimiiy  olliur 
\v!u)lcs*)iuo  things,  very  ui:r;i]}^ta:'.o. 
1  gave  the  'no  Imsinrss'  m-i  ol  t!io 
advice  a  fair  trial,  and  sniull  "^ju> 
the  apparent  advanttiLro  derived  from 
it;  the  *  business '  side  would  have 
met  with  equal  justice,  had  it 
thought  fit  ever  to  present  itself. 
Six  circuits  were  enoii^;li  for  the 
proof  of  half  the  advice ;  and  as,  at 
tlie  tail  of  the  seventh,  'business' 
did  not  surrender  to  take  its  trial,  I 
thouglit  it  small  harm  to  do  as  I 
liked  in  the  uiat4.ei*;  henc<3  it  wat; 
that,  on  this  particular  moniing,  I 
stayed  to  linihh  my  pipe  instead  of 
rushing  eagerly,  as  P was  do- 
ing, to  the  dispem^ai-y  for  justice.  I 
took  my  own  time  alx)ut  bringing 
into  subjection  to  the  brush  the 
hair  winch  stood  out  after  my 
morning's  dip  in  the  river  'like 
quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine;' 
I  donned  my  robes  and  wig  at  my 
own  pace;    and,  as  I  thought  of 

P with  his  brief,  and  his  books, 

and  bis  baste  (on  my  honour  there 

was  no  liint  of  enTy,  though  P 

was  but  on  his  seccwd  circuit),  the 
words  of  old  Cliaucer  occurred  to 
me  as  apposite,  and — for  I  liked 

P greatly — by  the    time    my 

toilette  was  over,  1  had  got  as  &r  aj9 
heartily  to  wish  that  Chaucer's  pro- 
ceding  line  might  be  equally  appli- 
cable, 

*  No  wher  bo  beey  a  iMfi  as  he  there  n'M.' 

And  then  I,  too,  walked  over  to 
the  court-house,  down  the  narrow 
street  and  down  tine  hill. 

A  heap  of  folk  were  about  the 
doorway — attorneys'  clerks,  barris- 
ters' clerks,  witnesses,  and  lookers- 
on.  I  parsed  through ;  and,  all  the 
world  being  my  way,  it  made  no 
difference  whether  I  went  into  the 
Crown  Court  or  the  Civil  Court,  so 
I  turned  into  the  former,  and  mado 
my  way  to  a  place. 

The  dock  was  rather  thickly 
tenanted;  and,  as  I  entered  the  court, 
a  mifierable-looking  lad  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  this  pen,  awaiting 
the  beginning  of  the  prosecution, 
which  charged  him  with '  feloniously 
and  unlawfully  stealing,'  &c.  He 
had,  in  truth,  been  guilty  of  neglect 
rather  than  crime ;  but  had,  unfor- 


innately,  boon  brought  before  some 
stern  moralists  of  magistrates,  who 
took  the  urlier  vit^w  of  his  case  and 
S"nt  I'im  lor  trial;  he  was  undc- 
fcn.lid  by  counsel,  and  was  called 
n])!»u  to  say  if  ho  wa^s  guilty  or  not 
guilty  to  the  charges  made  agam;st 
liini. 

'Not  guilty!'  said  the  boy  in  a 
low  voice ;  and  the  counsel  for  the 
j)r()secution  began. 

In  cases  where  tlie  prisoner  is  un- 
dt  feuded,  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
]>r(>s?ecution  to  make  any  speech, 
]>rojx'rly  so  called.  The  case  is 
stated  "to  the  jury;  the  witnesses 
are  called  and  examined  from  the 
denositions ;  and  then  the  whole  is 
Kuinnied  up  and  kid  before  the  jury, 
the  prisoner  being  allowed  to  make 
his  own  defence  after  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  is  closed.  But  on 
tins  occasion  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  was  about  as  new  to  Iiis 
work  as  the  prisoner  was  to  crime ; 
and,  without  intending  to  injure  the 
])oor  lad  against  whom  he  appeared, 
but  in  pure  ignorance  of  what  was 
right,  he  commenced  an  oration 
which  was  evidently  not  tiie  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment,  but  a  studied 
speech,  which  had  had  more  than 
one  rehearsal. 

'  The  magnitude  of  the  crime  with 
whioh  the  prisoner  stands  charged 
is  such  as  to  demand  the  promptest 
attentioQ,  and  the  most  summary 
repression.  Our  homes,  our  pro- 
perty— I  soight  add,  our  lives- 
are ' 

'Beally,  sir,  ttiis  oouiw  is  yeiy 
unusual,  said  the  JudgB,  inter- 
rupting the  flow  of  &e  aihoc&UiS 
words. 

The  prosecutor  did  not  see  in 
what  way  the  course  was  unusual, 
and,  in  complete  innocence,  harked 
back  upon  the  initial  words  of  the 
speech—*  The  magnitude  of  the 
crime ' 

'  Really,  sir,  I  must  interrupt  you,' 
said  his  lordship;  'you  would  do 
better  to  proceed  with  a  simple 
statement  of  &ct8.'  And,  with  much 
show  of  unwiUingneflB— for  the 
learned  counsel,  who  was  from '  the 
green  isle,'  was,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  a  really  'good  fiat*  at 
a  speech,  and  disliked  missing  an 
opportunity   of  making  one — the 
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profleentor  oontiimed  on  his  way, 
stating  the  &ct8  simply  and  calling 
the  witness. 

The  first  witness  was  a  labonrer, 
who  had  seen  the  prisoner  with  the 
'felomonsly  stolen'  article  in  his 
possession  (the  lad  had  been  told  to 

takeaspadetoA ,bnt  had  carried 

it  only  to  his  own  father's  house, 
where  he  had  mislaid  and  forgotten 
it). 

'Were  yon  on  the  road  leading 

to  A on  the  morning  of  the 

jidJuly?* 

'Yes.' 

'Did  yon  meet  anyone?' 

'Yes;  the  prisoner.' 

' Had  he  anything  with  him?' 

*  A  spade.' 

'Was  it  this  spade?*  (producing 
one). 
'It  was.'  • 
'Did  yon  know  whose  spade  it 

'I  knew  it  belonged  to  Master 
Turner,  np  to  Wnmley.' 

'Did  you  say  anything  to  the 
prisoner  about  the  spade  T 

'I  said,  "You  young  rascal, 
youVe  stolen  that  spade !" ' 

'  What  made  you  say  that  ?* 

'  I  knew  he  must  ha'  stolen  it* 

'No  other  reason?' 

'No.' 

'Then  if  you  knew  he  mttst  ha' 
Btolen  it,  why  did  you  not  tell  a 
policeman?' 

'Don't  know.' 

'Did  you  not  see  any  police- 
man?' 

'Yea.' 

'  Wli'y  did  you  not  tell  him  ?* 

'Don't  know.' 

But  the  counsel  pressed  the  wit* 
neas  on  this  point,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  an  answer. 

*  Why  did  you  not  tell  him,  sir? 
Answer  the  question.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  man, '  I  certainly 
did  see  a  policeman,  but  he  was 

only  a  b big  fool  of  an  Irishman'^ 

and  I  knew- it  was  no  use  to  tell 
him* 

Po(»r  J looked  a  little  dis- 
comfited at  this  reply;  and,  in 
answer  to  bis  lordsiiip's  inquiry, 
said  he  had  no  fhrther  qnestions  to 
put  to  the  witness,  who  stood  down, 
^d  the  case  went  on  to  an  acqnittal 
of  the  prisoner. 


Then  came  the  trial  of  a  man  for 
forgery,  a  conviction,  and  the  sen- 
tence. The  man  was  an  old 
offender  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
his  lordship  thought  fit  to  pass  upon 
him  '  a  substantial  sentence,'  as  he 
called  it,  out  of  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liar hatefulness  of  the  crime,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  tried  before.  I  mention  this 
case  not  merely  because  it  followed 
that  of  which  I  have  just  written, 
but  because  of  the  peculiarly  sad 
effect  which  the  sentence  had  upon 
one  quite  other  than  the  prisoner. 

A  nervous  movement  of  the  hands, 
and  a  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth, 
alone  had  betrayed  the  keen  interest 
the  prisoner  took  in  the  proceedings 
which  so  intimately  concerned  him. 
When  the  clerk  of  arraigns  asked 
the  jury  if  they  were  agreed  upon 
their  verdict,  a  wistful  look,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  anti- 
cipate the  sentence,  was  turned  upon 
them  ;  and  when  the  clerk  further 
asked  them  if  they  found  the  pri- 
soner *  guilty '  or '  not  guilty,'  a  pain- 
ful anxiety  showed  in  the  forger's 
&ce,  and  conunimicated  itself  to  the 
bystanders:  and  when  the  word 
'  Guilty '  dropped  firom  the  foreman's 
lips,  a  sense  of  relief  came  upon  all 
who  heard  it 

His  lordship— than  whom  was  no 
judge  more  ready  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  infirmities  of  poor 
human  nature—considered  of  the 
sentence  he  should  pronounce,  and 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give,  as  he  said,  a 
substantial  one.  Addressing  a  few 
remarks  to  the  better  feelings  of  tho 

Erisoner,  he  told  him  how  grieved 
e  was  to  see  him  continue  in  his 
former  evil  way;  that  as  he  had, 
however,  chosen  to  do  so,  it  behoved 
the  law  to  protect  people  from  his 
knavery;  and  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  was  that  he  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  four  years. 

As  soon  as  the  words  '  penal  ser- 
vitude for  four  years '  closM  the  sen- 
tence which  the  judge  pronounced, 
a  shriek  was  uttered  in  the  &r-€nd 
of  the  court,  which  pierced  the  ears 
of  everyone.  A  woman  had  fainted ; 
some  poor  creature  to  whom  even 
the  wretched  man  in  the  dock  was 
dear,  and  upon  whom  the  sentence, 
double-edged,  fell  with  the  sharper 
ita 
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Bide  upon  her.  The  man  was  re- 
moved by  the  'dungeon  villains' 
(two  eminently  mild  and  kindly- 
looking  men,  by  the  way),  and  tlio 
friends  of  the  poor  soul,  whose  sobs 
seemed  to  strain  her  very  heart- 
strings, gathered  her  up  and  bore 
her  out 

Now,  it  may  l^e  womanish,  but 
bother  me  if  '  a  scene  in  court 
like  this  is  at  all  to  my  liking»  I 
hate  to  be  agitated  whether  1  like 
it  or  not;  to  feel  the  apple  in  my 
throat  swell  and  get  inconvenient, 
as  though  it  were  the  'prime '  apple 
which  caused  our  fii'st  mother  to 
err ;  to  feel  warm  and  glowing  about 
the  eyes,  and,  will  I  nill  I,  to  be 
obliged  to  smother  my  emotion  by 
blowing  tunefully  on  my  nose.  And 
these  things  had  to  be  endured 
on  this  occasion,  in  spite  of  the 
philosophy  of  a  youthful  attorney 
who  stood  by,  and  said,  with  desire 
to  be  overheard, '  that  such  things 
must  happen,  and  the  police  ought 
to  see  that  these  women  were  kept 
out  of  court/  To  be  sure  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  people;  and,  for 
aught  I  did  know,  they  might  be 
the  wickedest  and  least  deserving  of 
sympathy  in  the  whole  world.  So 
far  as  the  trial  itself  went,  there 
was  nothing  particular  to  set  the 
feelings  in  play :  had  the  mere  facts 
of  the  crime  been  proved  as  stated, 
the  prisoner  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced in  the  ordinary  way,  I  do 
not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  any- 
one would  have  been  unusually 
struck  by  the  sentence.  But  the 
little  something  not  usual — the  ex- 
traordinary addition  of  a  woman's 
cry  of  sorrow ;  that  woman  having 
nothing  visibly  to  connect  her  with 
the  case  before  the  Court ;  and  the 
sign  which  that  cry  gave  of  links 
and  sympathies  outraged,  of  which 
the  Court  could  take  no  cognizance, 
— these  were  the  springs  of  an  emo- 
tion which  none  but  the  assize- 
hardened  do  not  feel—'  the  one  touch 
of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.' 

Professing  the  stoic  philosophy, 
I  dislike  occasions  which  make  me 
show  my  feelings  as  a  man.  The 
'  one  touch  of  nature '  I  admire  in 
the  abstract,  and  in  Shakespeare, 
from  whom  the  expression  is  stolen. 


but  do  not  desire  to  be  the  subject 
of  it  in  my  own  person.  Lest 
nature  should  touch  me  again,  I  left 
the  Crown  Court,  and  walked  over 
to  the  Civil  side,  where  Justice  — 
was  trying  the  special  jury  cases, 
and  where,  amidst  the  lookers-on, 
I  saw  my  landlord,  with  eyes  in 
which  pity  miugled  with  contempt 
as  ho  looked  on  me,  robed,  but  sans 
brief.  A  moment's  reflection  told 
me  that  ho  would  charge  me  no 
less  for  the  numerous '  extras '  which 
were  certain  to  appear  in  my  bill, 
pitiful  though  his  glance  might  now 
Ix);  BO  I  placed  my  eyeglass  (not 
that  I  am  shortsighted,  you  know, 
reader)  firmly  into  my  eye-socket, 
assumed  a  haughty  air,  which  was 
intended  to  hurl  back  the  landlord's 
pity  with  scorn,  and  addressed  my- 
self to  attending  to  the  speeches 
that  were  being  made. 

It  was  evident  from  the  expe- 
rience just  narrated,  that,  though  I 
might  have  the  bad  digestion,  I  did 
not  possess '  the  hard  heart  *  which 
is  said  to  be  as  necessary  for  a  good 
lawyer,  as  a  gold  latch-key  has  been 
held  tq  be  to  an  officer  in  the  Horse 
Guards.  I  may  improve,  however, 
as  time  goes  on. 

P ,  of  whom   mention   was 

made  just  now,  was  about  to  open 
the  pleadings  in  a  case  that  nad 
been  called  on,  when  0 ,  breath- 
less and  anxious,  rushed  in  from 
the  Crown  Court,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  case  requiring  fullest 
attention,  having  heard  that  this 
cause,  in  which  he  was  also  retained 
for  the  defendant,  had  been  called. 
His  object  was  to  get  the  case  post- 
poned till  he  could  attend  to  it; 
and  had  he  been  other  than  he  was, 
or  had  he  not  placed  temptation 
right  in  his  lordship's  way,  he  might 
have  got  what  he  wanted.  But  he 
was  who  ho  was,  a  great  drawer  of 
the  longbow ;  one  Jmown  to  all  the 
profession  for  the  entirety  in  which 
he  adopted  M.  Talleyrand's  saying, 
that  speech  was  given  to  man  to 
conceal  his  thoughts :  he  was  this ; 
and,  being  this,  he  tempted  the 
Court  beyond  its  power  to  bear. 

Hurrying  up  to   the   oounsers 

table,  he   motioned   to   P to 

refrain  from  opening,  and  begged 
his  lordship  to  put  off  the  case. 
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'for/  said  he,  'I  am  this  momeiit 
speiddng  in  the  Ciown  Court.' 

His  lordship's  eye  twinkled ;  the 
bar  noticed  the  mess  poor  0—^ 

was  in;  and   0 himself  waa 

aware  of  his  mistake  as  soon  as  he 
had  made  it  Time  was  not  given 
him  to  amend,  for  his  lordship  re- 
peating the  words,  'this  moment 
speaking  in  the  Crown  Court/  added 
with  an  arch  smile,  which  was  well 
miderstood  by  all  who  saw  it,  '  No, 
no,  Mr.  0 , I  can't  believe  that' 

0 knew  what  &me  was  his, 

and  the  bar  knew,  and  the  jndge 
knew ;  and  if  the  public  who  looked 
on  knew  not,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  hinting  at  it,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing  them  that  if 
their  vulgar  and  calumnious  riddle 
about  lawyers  being  such  restless 
people,  because  they  first  lie  on  this 
side  and  then  on  that,  and  lie  even 
in  their  graves— a  riddle  feloniously 
stolen,  by  the  way,  from  a  bon  mot 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's,  when 
he  was  Lord  Chancellor— be  founded 
on  fact,  the  professional  brethren  of 
these  restless  men  take  good  care 
they  shall  not  forget  their  charac- 
teristicB.  For  the  riddle  I  ever 
thought  the  properest  answer  was, 
that  lawyers  are  restless  because 
they  never  lie  at  all ;  but  even  if  I 
could  make  my  meaning  clear  upon 
this  head,  as  an  able  writer  in  a 
magazine  some  time  ago  did  his,  in 
an  article  called  '  The  Morality  of 
Advocacy/  there  would  be  no  end  of 
people  to  join  issue  with  me ;  so  I 
give  up  the  attempt  to  alter  the 
riddle  and  its  answer,  deeming  the 
game  not  worth  the  candla 

0 ^'s  application  was  granted, 

as  P— *  and  nis  learned  M^ds  did 

not  object,  and  0 went  back  in 

peace  to  his  defence  of  'bigamus.' 
The  next  cause  was  called,  and  at 
the  name  of  it,  a  yoimg  man  of 
temperament  the  most  nervous  in 
the  world,  a  quality  which  made  the 
bar  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to 
him,  roee  to  his  feet,  and  announced 
that  he  appeared  for  the  defendant 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  opened, 
called  his  witnesses,  and  closed  his 
case,  which  seemed  to  be  a  winning 
one.  Counsel  for  the  defendant 
rose,  blushed  to  the  very  roots— I 
had  almost  written   tops — of  his 


wig,  looked  like  the  incarnation  ot 
conftision,  and  thus  delivered : — 

'  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury;  my  client  in  this  case — ^my 
client,  gentlemen— my  client,  my 
lord— my  client/  and  at  this  stage 
the  poor  man  seemed  perfectly  over- 
come by  the  natural  enemy  with 
which  he  was  combating.  His 
mouth  was  as  if  paralysis  had 
stricken  it,  his  lips  were  parched, 
his  glance  wandered  about  the 
court,  his  tongue  stammered,  and 
then  wagged  no  mora  The  Court 
waited;  some  men  pitied  the  poor 
creature  stuck  in  the  slough  of 
words,  unable  to  get  free;  others 
enjoyed  the  joke  and  grinned  un- 
kindly grins.  The  occasion  was  too 
much  also  for  his  lordship,  who 
leaned  forward  a  little,  and  said,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  which  with  other 
words  might  have  been  taken  for 
encouraging,  *  Pi-ay,  sir,  proceed  ; 
thus  fax  the  Court  is  with  you.' 

The  nervous  man  was  stung  to 
the  quick,  and  like  a  stag  pursued 
to  a  comer,  turned  round  and  stood 
fiercely  at  bay.  He  floundered  on 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  was  getting 
fifidrly  nnder  way,  to  the  relief  of 
everyone  who  heard  him,  when  in 
an  unfortunate  moment  he  allowed 
his  eloquence  to  hurry  him  into  a 
&lse  quantity,  and  then  he  was  in 
the  toils  again.  There  is  a  writ 
called  of  'quare  im^^t'  the  e 
whereof  in  'impedit/  is  short  By 
pure  misfortune— for  the  nervous 
man '  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and 
good  one ' — ^by  pure  misfortune,  and 
the  hurry  he  was  in,  he  save  this 
word  as  tiiough  the  e  were  long,  and 
called  the  writ  one  of  '  quare  im- 
pMif 

The  sharp  ear  of  the  judge 
detected  the  folse  concord,  and  be- 
fore the  speaker  could  correct  for 
himself,  was  down  npon  him  like  a 
Nasmyth's  hammer.  '  Pray  shorten 
vour  speech,  sir.  Bemember  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  get  through.' 
Tne  blow  was  a  &ir  one,  though  it 

fell  heavily  upon  Mr.  T ,  who 

continued  to  spneak  like  one  grown 
desperate,  reminding  one  of  the 
bull  in  a  Spanish  arena  when  the 
red  flags  and  the  darts  have  been 

ghed  some  time.     He  plunged  on 
ere  and  there  through  the  case, 
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bnttmg,  bat  not  bellowing  at  Mb 
anti^nist,  who  did  for  him  the 
servioe  of  a  matador,  and  gave  him 
the  coup  de  grace,  to  tiie  poor 
fellow's  ntter  discomfiture. 

The  said  antagonist  rose  to  reply, 
and  as  a  boa  constrictor  licks  and 
fondles  his  pr^  before  he  doYonrs 
it,  so  the  antagonist  bespattered  Mr. 
T with  praise,  and  compli- 
mented him  upon  '  his  thrilling  and 
powerful  appoEd.'  '  The  Lord  hath 
deliyered  him  into  my  hands/  was 
the  profieuie  aside,  howeyer,  with 
which  the  advocate  forecast  to  those 
nearest  him,  the  issue  of  the  fight 
The  speaker  went  on  and  proceeded 
to  dissect  the  speech  of  his  oi>po- 
nent,  and,  metaphorically  speaking, 
the  speech  maker  himself.  He 
exposed  the  fallacies,  turned  the 
facts  so  as  to  show  the  reverse  side 
of  them,  and  drew  a  deduction  from 
his  learned  friend's  own  premises, 
so  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  had  been  drawn  by  him,  that 
Mr.  T ,  though  he  did  not  in- 
terrupt by  speaking,  could  not 
refram  from  showing  his  dissent  by 
violent  shaking  of  the  head. 

'My  leuned  friend  on  the  other 
side  shakes  his  head,'  said  the 
speaker,  raising  his  voice,  and  em- 
phasizing the  word  'head.'  'I 
don't  know  that  there's  much  in 
that;^  and  at  this  neither  pity  nor 
decorum  could  keep  the  bystimders 
within  bounds;  a  laugh,  general 
and  hearty,  was  raised  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  poor   Mr.    T ,  who, 

painfully  alive  to  the  wound  which 
had  be^  inflicted,  gesticulated  in 
vain  endeavour  to  get  a  hearing  for 
something  which  might  have  hurled 
his  enemy  to  the  ground ;  but  the 
possibility  got  thrown  away;  Mr. 
T—  remained  crushed,  though 
exceedingly  angry. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  court- 
house at  the  assize  town  of  Brisk 
is  inconveniently  near  to  the  market, 
which  is  the  resort  of  formers  for 
miles  round.  Thither  come  cattle, 
sheep,  and  beasts  of  burden;  and 
thither  are  taken  grain,  and  hay, 
and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  place  is  so  near  to  the 
courts  of  law,  that  the  sounds  of 
marketing,  the  grunts  of  pigs,  and 
the  noise  of  blatant  beasts,  have 


many  times  been  known  to  pieK» 
the  sanctum  (^justice,  and  to  iater- 
fere  with  the  delivery  of  grave 
human  utterances.  On  this  occa- 
sion,  when   Mr.    T came   so 

grievously  to  grief,  high  market 
was  going  on  in  the  street  and  place 
outside.  Animals  of  various  kinds 
had  given  audible  proof  of  their 
presence,  and  just  as  the  vanquisher 

of  Mr.  T resumed  his  speech,  a 

jackass,  desirous  of  showing  his 
sense  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
sharp  wit,  set  up  a  bray  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  right  through  ^ 
court 

It  was  his  lordship's  turn  now, 
and  he,  thinking  perhaps  that  so 
keen  a  tongueeman  as  he  who  was 
speaking  could  look  well  enough  to 
lumself,  to  be  able  to  bear  a  mh 
down,  said,  with  a  good-humouied 
smile,  which  was  the  salve  to  his 
blow,  'One  at  a  time,  brother;  one 
at  a  time.' 

The  Serjeant  reddened  slightly, 
and  merely  nodded  assent  to  his 
lordship's  proposition*  The  laugh 
was  against  the  seijeant,  but 
'nothing  he  reck'd,'  or  seemed  to 
do,  and  went  on  to  the  close  of  his 
speech. 

His  lordship  began  to  sum  up  the 
case  to  the  jury,  sifting  the  facts, 
and  laying  down  the  law.  He  bad 
not  proceeded  very  far,  when  the 
animal  aforesaid,  instigated,  no  doubt, 
by  a  feeling  of  kindness  for  the 
Serjeant,  took  advantage  of  a  slight 
pause  in  the  summing  up,  to  testl:^ 
once  more  to  its  appreciation  <x 
English  jurisprudence.  ThQ  loud 
hee-haw!  resounded  through  the 
court,  attracting  the  attenticm,  if 
not  the  fears  of  the  judge.  Bespect 
for  the  bench  precluded  any  such 
notice  by  the  bar,  as  the  bench  luul 
taken  of  the  former  bray;  but  his 
lordship  had  flung  down  his  glove 
to  the  Serjeant,  and  tiie  seijeant 
was  not  the  man  to  refuse  the  gaga 
He  followed  his  own  plan  in  t^mg 
it  up.  When  the  judge  continued 
his  address  to  the  jury,  the  impres- 
sion created  by  the  jacbus  being  yet 
fresh  upon  tiie  audience,  Serjeant 

turned  him  around  to   the 

leader  who  sat  next  him,  and  said 
in  a  stage  whisper,  heard  distinctly 
by  every  one,  '  I  never  noticed  till 
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now  the  remarkable  echo  in  ihiB 
oourL' 

'  Not  even  with  your  long  ears/ 
said  a  jnnior  in  a  whisper  as  audible 
as  the  last  remark,  whereby  the 
laugh  which  began  to  rise  at  his 
lordship's  expense,  was  shifted  back 
again  to  the  Serjeant,  who  strove 
between  his  dignify— which  would 
not  let  him  notice  the  junior  so 
inuneasurably  beneath  him— and  his 
anger,  which  made  his  fingers  itch 
to  punch  the  junior's  head.  The 
Serjeant  was  a  wrathful  man,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  even  '  swear- 
ing his  prayers/  Forth  from  his 
mouth  flowed  a  string  of  muttered 
corses,  like  lava  from  a  volcano  that 
cannot  burst  in  open  fury;  and  to 
judge  from  appearances  a  breach  of 
the  peace  seemed  not  unlikely  to 
occur  at  a  later  hour  in  the  day ; 
though,  as^ftr  as  I  know,  none 
actnally  took  place,  the  seijeant, 
a  fhoroaghly  good  fellow,  having 
been  obsored  to  select  his  youthful 
adversary  for  special  attention  at 
tin  mess  on  that  very  same  day; 
and  ever  after  speaking  highly  of 
him  as  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  own 
steel.  He  reoognized  an  equal,  as 
Lord  Thnrlow  did  when  the  usher 
of  the  court  gave  back  his  lord- 
ship's ' —  damn  you,'  after  enduring 
meekly  and  in  patience  for  the  space 
of  five  minutes  a  long  string  of  in- 
vectives^ hurled  at  him  because  the 


Lord  Chancellor's  inkstand  was  not 
flUed. 

P ^"s    case  came  on   in   due 

course,  and  P fleshed  his  maiden 

sword  right  valiantly.  He  bore  up 
against  the  excessive  respect  of  his 
own  witness,  who  insisted  on  calling 
him  '  my  lord,'  drawing  upon  him 
a  flood  of  congratulations  from  his 
brethren,  and  a  remark  from  his 
lordship  that '  the  witness  was  only 

anticipating.'    0 strove  and  did 

mightily ;  and  the  jury  gave  right 
between  them— at  least  I  trust  so, 
for  I  cannot  speak  out  of  my  own 
knowledge.  The  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther and  the  stuifiness  of  the  court, 
combined,  with  the  want  of  special 
interest  in  any  one  of  the  causes, 
to  make  the  assize  court  of  Brisk, 

in  the  county  of  ,  intolerable 

by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  only  piece  of  paper  I  had 
touched  for  the  day  m  the  way  of 
business,  was  the  messman's  dinner- 
list,  whereon  I  had  inscribed  m; 


my 


name.    It  was  useless  to  wait, 

thought,  so   nudging    R ,  my 

flsUow  in  lodgings,  and  mine  own 
peculiar  friend,  I  left  the  court  for 
more  refreshing  haunts.    I  strode 

away,  and  in  company  with  R , 

who  'rowed  in  the  same  boat'  with 
myself,  sought  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Cray  an  appetite  for  the  dinner 
wo  were  to  eat  at  half-past  six. 
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MEANWHILE  he  was  waiting  for 
my  answer.  I  stepjxjd  forward, 
intending  to  take  his  band,  but  the 
stains  drove  me  back  again.  AVhero 
so  much  depends  upon  a  right — or 
a  misunderstanding,  the  only  way  is 
to  speak  the  fair  truth.  I  did  so; 
by  a  sort  of  forced  calm  holding 
back  the  seething  of  my  brain. 

'  Greorge,  I  should  like  to  touch 
you,  but — I  cannot !  I  beg  you  to 
forgive  the  selfishness  of  my  grief— 
my  mind  is  confused — I  shall  bo 
better  soon.  Grod  has  sent  us  a 
great  sorrow,  in  which  I  know  you 
are  as  innocent  as  I  am.  I  am  very 
sorry— I  tliink  that  is  all.*  And 
I  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  where 
a  sharp  pain  was  beginning  to  throb. 
Mr.  li^nners  spoke  emphatically — 

'  God  blegs  you,  Doralico !  You 
know  I  promised.  Thank  you,  for 
ever!* 

'  If  you  fancy  you  have  any  reason 
to  thank  me,'  I  said,  '  do  me  this 
fevour.  Whatever  happens,  believe 
that  I  believer 

I  could  bear  no  more,  so  I  went 
out  of  the  kitchen.  As  I  went  I 
heard  a  murmur  of  pity  run  through 
the  room,  and  I  Knew  that  they 
were  pitying — ^not  the  dead  man, 
but  me ;  and  me— not  for  my  dead 
brother,  but  for  his  murderer. 
When  I  got  into  the  passage,  the 
mist  that  had  still  been  dark  before 
my  eyes  suddenly  became  darker, 
and  I  remember  no  more. 

When  my  senses  returned,  Har- 
riet had  come  home.  From  the 
first  she  would  never  hear  George's 
name,  except  to  accuse  him  with 
firantic  bitterness  of  poor  Edmund's 
death ;  and  as  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  credit  his  guilt,  the  subject 
WBfi  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 
I  cannot  dwell  on  those  terrible 
days.  I  was  very  ill  for  some  time, 
and  after  I  had  come  down  stairs, 
one  day  I  found  a  newspaper  con- 
taining the  following  paragraph, 
which  I  copy  here,  as  it  is  the  short- 
est and  least  painful  way  of  telling 
you  the  facts  of  poor  Edmund's 
death. 


'  TTIE  MURDEK  AT  CR08SDALE  HALL, 

'  Universal  horror  has  been  ex- 
cited in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
murder  of  Edmund  Lascelles,  Esq., 
of  GrossdaJe  Hall.  Mr.  Lauscelles 
was  last  seen  alive  a  little  after  ten 
o'clock  on  Friday  night,  at  which 
time  he  left  the  house  alone,  and 
was  not  seen  again  living.  At  the 
inquest  on  Saturday,  James  Crosby, 
a  farm  labourer,  gave  the  following 
evidence : — 

' "  I  had  been  sent  into  the  village 
for  some  medicine  for  a  sick  beast, 
and  was  returning  to  the  farm  by  the 
park  a  little  before  eleven,  when  near 
the  low  gate  I  saw  a  man  standing 
with  his  back  to  me^  The  moon 
was  shining,  and  I  recognized  him 
at  once  for  Mr.  George  Manners,  oi 
Bcckfield.  When  Mr.  Maimers  saw 
me  he  seemed  much  excited,  and 
called  out,  'Quick!  help!  Mr. 
Lascelles  has  been  murdered.'  I 
said,  'Good  God!  who  did  it?* 
He  said,  'I  don't  know;  I  found 
him  in  the  ditch ;  help  me  to  carry 
him  in.'  By  this  time  I  had  oome 
up  and  saw  Mr.  Lascelles  on  the 
ground,  lying  on  his  side.  I  said, 
*How  do  you  know  he's  dead?' 
He  said,  '  I  fear  there's  very  little 
hope ;  he  has  bled  so  profusely.  I 
am  covered  with  blood.*  I  was 
examining  tlio  body,  and  as  I  turned 
it  over  I  found  that  the  right  hand 
was  gone.  It  had  heea  cut  off  at 
the  wrist  I  said,  '  Look  here! 
Did  you  know  this?'  He  spoke 
very  low,  and  only  said,  'How 
horrible  !*  I  said,  '  Let  us  look  for 
the  hand ;  it  may  be  in  the  ditcL' 
He  said,  '  No,  no !  we  are  wasting 
time.  Bring  him  in,  and  let  us 
send  for  the  doctor.*  I  ran  to  the 
ditch,  however,  but  could  see  nothing 
but  a  pool  of  blood.  Coming  back, 
I  found  on  the  ground  a  thick  hedge- 
stake  covered  with  blood.  The 
grass  by  the  ditch  was  very  much 
stamped  and  trodden.  I  said, 
'  There  has  been  a  desperate  strug- 
gle.' He  said, '  Mr.  Lascelles  was  a 
very  strong  man.'  I  said,  'Yes; 
as  strong  as  you,  Mr.  Manners.' 
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He  said,  'Not  quite;  yeory  nearly 
though.'  He  said  nothing  more 
till  we  got  to  the  hall ;  then  he  said, 
'Who  can  break  it  to  his  sister?' 
I  said,  '  They  will  have  to  know. 
If  8  them  that  killed  him  has  brought 
this  misery  npon  them/'  The  low 
gate  is  a  qnorter  of  a  nule,  or  more, 
fiomthehaH" 

'Death  seems  to  have  been  in- 
1^  two  instmments — a 
woonding  and  a  cutting  one.  As 
7et,  no  other  weapon  but  the  stake 
has  been  discovered,  and  a  strict 
search  for  the  missing  hand  has  also 
prored  fruitless.  No  motiye  for 
this  wanton  outrage  suggests  itself, 
except  that  the  unhappy  gentleman 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  on  his 
right  hand  a  sapphire  ring  of  great 
y^Xvs,  (An  heir-loom ;  it  is  on  my 
finger  as  I  write,  dear  Nell.  Oh! 
my  poor  boy.)  'All  curiosity  is 
astar  to  disooTer  the  perpetrator  of 
this  horrible  deed ;  and  it  is  wil^ 
the  deepest  regret  that  we  are 
obliged  to  state  that  every  fresh  link 
in  l£e  chain  of  evidence  points  with 
fatal  accuracy  to  one,  whose  posi- 
tion, diaraoter,  and  universal  po^m- 
larity  would  seem  to  place  him 
above  suspicion.  We  would  not 
willingly  intrude  upon  the  privacy 
of  domestic  interests,  but  the  follow- 
ing fiEu^  wfll  too  soon  be  matters  of 
public  notoriety. 

'A  younger  sister  of  the  deceased 
appears  to  have  formed  a  matrimo- 
nml  engagement  with  George  Mui- 
nen,  Esq.,  of  Beckfield.  It  was 
strcHigly  opposed  by  Mr.  Lascelles, 
and  the  objection  (which  at  the 
time  appeared  unreasonable)  may 
have  been  founded  on  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  suitor's 
character  than  was  then  possessed 
by  others.  The  match  was  broken 
off,  and  all  intercourse  was  sus- 
p^ed  till  the  night  of  the  murder, 
when  Mr.  Manners  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  hall  in  ti^e  absence  of 
Mr.  Lasoelles,  and  was  for  some 
hours  alone  in  the  young  lady's 
company.  They  were  found  to- 
gether a  little  before  nine  o'clock  by 
Mr.  Lasoelles,  and  a  violent  scene 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
yotmg  lady  left  the  apartment. 
(Miss  Lasoelles  has  been  ill  ever  since 
the  unhappy  event,  and  is  so  still. 


Her  deposition  was  taken  in  writing 
at  the  hall.)  From  the  young 
lady's  evidence  it  appears,  ist,  that 
the  passions  of  bow  were  strongly 
excited,  and  she  admits  having  felt 
sufficient  apprehension  to  induce 
her  to  twice  warn  Mr.  Manners  to 
self-control,  andly,  that  Mr.  Man- 
ners avowed  himself  prepared  to 
defy  Mr.  Lasoelles'  authority  in  the 
matter  of  the  marriage ;  and  srdly, 
the  two  sentences  of  their  final 
conversation  that  ehe  overheard, 
(both  Mr.  Manners')  were,  what  can 
hardly  be  interpreted  otherwise 
than  as  a  threat,  that  "  their  next 
meeting  should  be  a  different  one," 
and  that  then  "  he  would  not  ask  for 
Mr,  LasceUe^  hand^  hut  take  it." 
The  diabolical  character  of  deter- 
mined and  premeditated  vindictive- 
ness  thus  given  to  an  otherwise  un- 
accountable outrage  upon  his  victim, 
goes  &r  to  take  away  the  feeling  of 

gity  which  we  should  otherwise 
ave  felt  for  the  murderer,  regud- 
ing  him  as  under  the  maddening 
innuences  of  disappointed  love  and 
temporary  passion.  "PerhapB,  how- 
ever, the  most  fatally  conclusive 
evidence  against  Mr.  Manners  lies 
in  the  time  that  elapsed  between  his 
leaving  the  hall,  and  being  found  in 
the  park  bv  the  murdered  body. 
He  left  the  house  at  a  quarter  past 
nine — ^he  was  found  by  the  body  of 
the  deceased  a  little  before  eleven ; 
so  that  either  it  must  have  taken 
him  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  nule — ^which 
is  obviously  absurd — or  he  must 
have  been  waiting  for  nearly  two 
hours  in  the  grounds.  Why  did  he 
not  return  at  once  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Topham?  (where  it  appears 
that  he  was  staying).  For  what — 
or  for  whom— was  he  waiting? 
If  he  were  in  the  park  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  how  came  it  that  he 
heard  no  cries,  gave  the  unhappy 
gentleman  no  assistance,  and  offers 
no  suggestion  or  clue  to  the  mystery 
beyond  the  obstinate  denial  of  hui 
own  guilt,  though  he  confesses  to 
having  been  in  ti&e  grounds  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  deadly  strug- 
gle, and  though  he  was  found  alone 
with  scratched  hands  and  blood- 
stained clothes  beside  the  corpse  of 
his  avowed  enemy  ?    We  leave  these 
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questions  to  tho  consideration  ot 
our  readers,  as  they  will  be  for  that 
of  a  conscientious  and  impartial 
jury,  not,  we  trust,  blinded  by  the 
wealth  and  position  of  tho  criminal 
to  the  hideous  nature  of  the  crime. 

'  The  funeral  is  to  take  jilacc  to- 
morrow; George  jNlanners  is  fully 
committed  to  take  his  trial  for  wil- 
ful murder  at  tho  ensuing  assizes/ 

The  al>ovo  condemning  extract 
ottly  too  well  represented  the  state 
of  pubUc  feehng.  All  I^Dddlesex — 
nay,  all  England — was  roused  to  in- 
dignation, and  poor  Edmund's  youth 
and  infirmities  made  the  crime  ap- 
pear tho  more  cowardly  and 
detestable. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

DRIFTINQ  TO  THE  END. 

My  misery  between  the  time  of 
the  murder  and  the  trial  was  terrible 
from  many  causes  :  my  brother  s 
death ;  George's  position ;  the  know- 
ledge of  lus  sufferings,  and  my 
inability  to  see  or  soothe  them — and, 
worst  of  all,  the  firm  conviction  of 
his  guilt  in  everyone's  mind,  and 
Harriet's  ceaseless  reproaches.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  should  have 
lived  through  it,  but  for  Dr.  Penn. 
That  excellent  and  revered  man's 
kindness,  will,  I  trust,  ever  be  ro- 
membered  by  me  with  due  gratitude. 
He  went  up  to  town  constantly,  at 
his  own  expense,  and  visited  my 
dear  George  in  Newgate,  adminis- 
tering all  the  consolations  of  his 
high  oflSce  and  long  experience,  and 
being  the  bearer  of  our  messages  to 
each  other.  From  him  also  I  glsoned 
all  the  news  of  which  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  kept  in  Ignorance ; 
how  George's  many  friends  were 
making  every  possible  exertion  on 
his  behalf,  and  how  an  excellent 
counsel  was  retained  for  him.  But 
far  beyond  all  his  great  kindness, 
wflfl  to  me  the  simple  fact  that  he 
shared  my  belief  in  George's  inno- 
cence; for  there  were  times  when 
the  muversal  persuasion  of  his 
guilt  ahoiost  shook,  not  my  faith, 
but  my  reason. 

There  were  early  prayers  in  our 
little  church  in  the  morning;  too 
early,  Harriet  said,  for  her  to  attend 
much,  especially  of  late,  when  Dr. 


Penn's  championship  of  George 
IManucrs  had  led  her  to  discover 
more  formalism  in  his  piety,  and 
northern  broadness  in  his  accent 
than  before.  But  these  quiet  ser- 
vices were  my  daily  comfort  in  those 
troTibloiis  days;  and  in  the  sweet 
fresh  walk  home  across  the  park, 
my  more  than  father  and  I  hatched 
endlc^ss  conspiracies  on  George's 
behalf  between  tho  (ihurch  porch 
and  tho  rectory  gate.  Our  chict 
difficulty,  I  confess,  lay  in  tho  ques- 
tion that  the  world  liad  by  this  tiiuo 
RO  terribly  answered — who  did  it? 
If  George  were  innocent,  who  was 
guilty  ?  My  poor  brother  had  not 
been  popular,  and  I  do  not  say  that 
one's  mind  could  not  have  fixed  on 
a  man  more  likely  to  commit  tho 
crime  than  George,  under  not  less 
provocation.  But  it  was  an  awful 
deed,  Nelly,  to  lay  to  any  man's 
charge,  even  in  thought;  and  no 
particle  of  evidence  arose  to  fix  the 
guilt  on  any  one  else,  or  even  to 
suggest  an  accomplice).  As  tho 
time  wore  on,  suspense  became 
sickening. 

'  Sir,'  I  said  to  him  one  day,  '  I 
am  breaking  down.  I  have  brought 
some  plants  to  set  in  your  garden. 
I  wish  you  would  give  rao  some- 
thing to  do  for  you.  Your  shirts 
to  make,  your  stockings  to  darn. 
If  I  were  a  poor  woman  I  should 
work  down  my  trouble.  As  it  is—' 
'Hush!'  said  the  doctor;  'you 
are  what  Qod  has  made  yoiL  My 
dear  madam,  Janet  tells  me,  what 
my  i)oor  eyes  have  hardly  ob^rved, 
that  my  ruffles  are  more  worn  than 
beseems  a  doctor  in  divinity.    Now 

for  myself ' 

'  Hush !'  said  I,  mimicking  him. 
'  My  dear  sir,  you  have  taught  mo 
to  plot  and  conspire,  and  this  very 
afternoon  I  shall  hold  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Mistress  Janet  But  say 
something  about  my  trouble.  What 
will  happen  ?— How  will  it  end?— 
What  shall  we  do?' 

'My  love/  he  said,  'keep  heart. 
I  fuUy  believe  in  his  innocence. 
There  is  heavy  evidence  against 
him,  but  there  are  also  some  strong 
points  in  his  favour ;  and  you  must 
believe  that  the  jury  have  no  object 
to  do  anything  but  justice,  or  be- 
lieve anything  but  the  truth,  Bud 
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thai  tfa^  mU  find    aoooidiiigly. 
And  God  defend  the  right  I' 

Eleanor!  —  They  found  him 
flun/rr. 

«  •  *  « 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Penn  to  permit 
me  to  make  an  extract  from  his 
journal  in  this  place.  It  is  less 
harrowing  to  copy  than  to  recall. 
I  omit  the  pious  observations  and 
reflections  which  grace  the  original. 
Comforting  as  they  are  to  me,  it 
seems  a  pro&nity  to  make  l^em 
public;  besides,  it  is  his  wish  that 
I  should  withhold  them,  which  is 
sufficient 

From  the  diary  of  the  Eev. 
Arthur  Penn,  D.D.,  Bectorof  Cross- 
dale,  Middlesex. 

'  When  he  came  into  the  dock  he 
looked  (so  it  seemed  to  me)  altered 
since  I  had  last  seen  him;  more 
anxious  and  worn,  that  is,  but  yet 
composed  and  dignified.  Doubtless 
I  am  but  a  prejudiced  witness ;  but 
his  face  to  me  lacks  both  the  confu- 
sion and  the  efiErontery  of  guilt. 
He  looks  like  one  pressed  by  a 
heavy  afiiiction,  but  enduring  it 
with  fortituda  I  think  his  appear- 
ance afiEected  and  astonished  many 
in  the  coart  Those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  see  a  hardened  rufl^an,  or, 
at  best,  a  cowering  criminal,  must 
have  been  startled  by  the  intellectual 
and  noble  style  of  his  beauty,  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  carriage, 
and  the  modest  simplicity  of  his 
behaviour.  I  am  but  a  doting  old 
man:  for  I  think  on  no  evidence 
could  I  convict  him  in  the  face  of 
those  good  eyes  of  his,  to  which 
aorrow  has  given  a  wistful  look 
that  at  times  is  terrible;  as  if 
now  and  then  the  agony  within 
showed  its  face  at  the  windows  of 
tiie  souL  Once  only  every  trace  of 
composure  vanished— it  was  when 
sweet  Mistress  Dorothy  was  called ; 
then  he  looked  simply  mad.  I 
wonder— but  no!  no!— he  did  not 
commit  this  great  crime,— not  even 
in  a  fit  of  insanity. 

*  Mr.  A is  a  very  able  advocate, 

and,  in  his  cross-examhoatiQn  of  the 
man  Crosby  and  of  Mistress  Dorothy, 
did  his  beet  to  atone  for  the]  cruel 
law  which  keeps  the  prisoner's 
oounael  at  such  disadvantage.  The 
counsel  for  the   prosecution  had 


pressed  hard  on  my  dear  lady, 
especially  in  reference  to  those  fare- 
well words  overheard  by  her,  which 
seem  to  give  the  only  (though  that, 
I  [say,  an  incredible)  clue,  to  what 
remains  the  standing  mystery  of  the 
event- the  missing    hand.     Then 

Mr.  A rose  to  cross-examine. 

He  said : — 

' "  During  that  part  of  the  quarrel 
when  you  were  present,  did  the 
prisoner  use  any  threats  or  sugges- 
tions of  personal  violence?'* 

'"No." 

' "  In  the  fragment  of  conversation 
that  you  overheard  at  the  last,  did 
you  at  the  time  understand  the 
prisoner  to  be  conveying  taunts  or 
threats?" 

'"No." 

' "  How  did  you  interpret  the  un- 
accoimtable  anxiety  on  the  prisoner's 
part  to  shake  hands  with  a  man  by 
whom  he  believed  himself  to  be 
injured,  and  with  whom  he  was 
quarrelling  V 

' "  Mr.  Manners'  tone  was  such  as 
one  uses  to  a  spoilt  child.  I  be- 
lieved that  he  was  determined  to 
avoid  a  quarrel  at  any  price,  in  de- 
ference to  my  brother's  infirmity 
and  his  own  promise  to  me.  He 
was  very  angry  before  Edmund 
came  in;  but  I  believe  that  after- 
wards he  was  shocked  and  sobered 
at  the  obviously  irresponsible  condi- 
tion of  my  poor  brother  when  en- 
raged. He  had  never  seen  him  so 
before." 

'"Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Manners' 
pocket-knife  was  in  your  possession 
at  the  time  of  the  murder?" 

'"It  is." 

' "  Does  your  window  look  upon 
the  '  Honeysuckle  Walk,'  where  tlie 
prisoner  says  that  he  spent  the  time 
between  leaving  your  house  and  the 
finding  of  the  body?" 

' "  Yes." 

' "  Was  the  prisoner  likely  to 
have  any  attractive  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  in  reference  to  your- 
self?" 

'"We  had  often  been  there  to- 
gether before  we  were  engaged.  It 
was  a  favourite  walk  of  mine." 

' "  Do  you  suppose  that  anyone  in 
this  walk  could  hear  cries  proceeding 
fix>m  the  low  gate?" 

' "  Certainly  noi" 
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'  The  cross-examination  of  Crosby 
was  aa  follows : — 

Mr.  a. — '"Were  the  prisoner's 
clothes  much  disordered,  as  if  ho 
had  been  struggling  ?'' 

' "  No ;  he  looked  much  as  usual ; 
but  he  was  covered  with  blood." 

' "  So  we  have  heard  you  say.  Do 
you  think  that  a  man,  in  perfectly 
clean  clothes,  could  have  lifted  the 
body  out  of  the  ditch  without  being 
covered  with  blood  ?" 

' "  No :  perhaps  not." 

t  u  -^as  there  any  means  by  which 
so  much  blood  could  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  ditch,  unless 
the  body  had  been  thrown  there  V" 

' "  I  think  not.  The  pool  were  too 
big." 

*  *'  I  have  two  more  questions  to 
ask,  and  I  beg  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  to  the  answers. 
Is  the  ditch,  or  is  it  not,  very 
thickly  overgrown  with  brambles 
and  brushwood '?" 

'"Yes;  there  be  a  many  bram- 
bles." 

'"Do  you  think  that  any  single 
man  could  drag  a  heavy  body  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  on  to  the 
bank,  without  severely  scratching 
his  hands?" 

' "  No ;  I  don't  suppose  he  could.*' 

' "  That  is  aU  I  wish  to  ask." 

'  Not  being  permitted  to  address 
the  jury,  it  was  all  that  he  could  do. 
Then  the  Becorder  summed  up. 
God  forgive  him  the  fatal  accuracy 
with  which  he  placed  every  link  in 
a  chain  of  evidence  so  condemning 
that  I  confess  poor  George  seemed 
almost  to  have  been  taken  in  fla- 
grante delicto.  The  jury  withdrew ; 
and  my  sweet  Mistress  Dorothy, 
who  had  remained  in  court  against 
my  wish,  suddenly  dropped  like  an 
apple-blossom,  and  I  carried  her 
out  in  my  arms.  When  I  had 
placed  her  in  safety,  I  came  back, 
and  pressed  through  the  crowd  to 
hear  the  yerdici 

'  Ab  I  got  in,  the  Kecorder's  voice 
fell  on  my  ear,  every  word  like  a 
funeral  knell, — "  May  the  L&i'd  have 
mercy  on  your  soul !" 

'  I  think  for  a  few  minutes  I  lost 
my  senses.  I  have  a  confused  re- 
membrance of  swaying  hither  and 
thither  in  a  crowd;  of  execration, 
and  pity,  and  gaping  curiosity ;  and 


then  I  got  out,  and  some  one  passed 
me,  whose  arm  I  grasped.  It  was 
Mr.  A. 

' "  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "  is  there  no 
hope?  No  recommendation  to 
mercy  ?    Nothing  ?" 

'  He  dragged  me  into  a  room, 
and,  seizing  me  by  the  button,  ex- 
claimed— 

* "  We  don't  want  mercy ;  we  want 
justice !  I  say,  sir,  curse  the  present 
condition  'of  the  law !  It  must  be 
altered,  and  I  shall  live  to  see  it 
If  I  might  have  addressed  the  jury 
— ^there  were  a  dozen  points— we 
should  have  carried  him  through. 
Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  to  apologise  for  such  a 
secondary  consideration,  "I  may 
say  to  you  that  I  fully  believe  that 
ho  is  innocent,  and  am  as  sorry  on 
his  account  as  on  my  own  that  we 
have  lost  the  case." 

'  And  so  the  day  is  ended.  Fiat 
voluntas  DominiV 

i^  m  *  * 

Yes,  Eleanor!  Dr.  Penn  was 
right  The  day  did  end— and  the 
next— and  the  next;  and  drop  by 
drop  the  cup  of  sorrow  was  dramei 
And  when  the  draught  is  done, 
should  we  be  the  better^  Nelly,  if  it 
had  been  nectar  ? 

I  had  neither  died  nor  gone  mad 
when  the  day  came — the  last  com- 
plete day  that  George  was  to  see  on 
earth.  It  was  Sunday;  and,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  I  saw  the  red  sun 
break  through  the  grey  morning.  I 
always  sleep  with  my  window  open ; 
and,  as  I  lay  and  watched'  the  son* 
rise,  I  thought— 

'  He  will  see  this  sunrise,  and  to- 
morrow's sunrise;  but  no  other! 
No,  no !— never  more !" 

But  then  a  stronger  thought 
seemed  to  rise  involuntarily  against 
that  one— 

'Peace,  fool!  If  this  be  the 
sorrow,  it  is  one  that  must  oome  to 
all  men.' 

And  then,  Nelly  (it  is  strange, 
but  it  was  so),  there  broke  out  in 
the  stone  pine  by  my  window,  a 
chorus  of  little  birds  whom  the  sun- 
beams had  awakened ;  and  they  sang 
so  sweet  and  so  loud  (like  the  white 
burd  that  sang  to  the  monk  Felix), 
that  earthly  cares  seemed  to  fade 
away,  and  I  fell  asleep,  and  slept  the 
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first  Bound,  dieamleBS  sleep  that 
bad  blessed  me  sinoe  our  great 
trouble  came. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

BJffl'WKKN  TWO  WOBLIXL 

Dr.  Pemi  was  with  Qeorge  this 
day,and  was  tobe  with  him  to  the  last. 
His  duty  was  taken  by  a  curate. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
feelingB  at  this  terrible  time,  but 
merely  narrate  drcumstantially  the 
wcmderful  erents  (or  illusions,  call 
them  which  you  will)  of  the  evening. 

We  sat  upstairs  in  the  blue  room, 
and  Harriet  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa. 
•  It  was  about  half-past  ten  o'clock 
when  she  awoke  with  a  scream,  and 
in  such  terror  that  I  had  much 
difficulty  in  soothing  her.  She 
seemed  very  unwilling  to  tell  me  the 
cause  of  her  distress;  but  at  last 
oonfeased  that  on  the  two  preceding 
nights  she  had  had  a  virid  and 
alarming  dream,  on  each  night  the 
BEune.  Poor  Edmund's  hand  (she 
recognized  it  by  the  sapphire  ring) 
seemed  to  float  in  the  air  before  her: 
and  even  after  she  awoke,  she  still 
seemed  to  see  it  floating  towards 
the  door,  and  then  coming  back 
again,  till  it  Tanished  alt(^ether. 
She  had  seen  it  agahi  now  in  her 
sleep.  I  sat  silent,  struggling  with 
a  feeling  of  indignation.  Why  had 
she  not  spoken  of  it  before?  I  do 
not  know  how  long  it  might  have 
been  before  I  should  haye  broken  the 
silence,  but  that  my  eyes  turned  to 
the  partially  open  window  and  the 
dark  night  that  lay  beyond.  Then 
I  shrieked,  louder   thim  she  had 


'Hametl    There  it  ial' 

There  it  was— to  my  eyes— the 
detached  hand,  round  which  played 
a  pale  light — ^the  splendid  sapphire 
gleaming  unearthlify,  like  the  name 
of  a  candle  that  is  burning  blue. 
But  Harriet  could  see  nothing.  She 
said  that  I  firightened  her,  and  shook 
her  nerves,  and  took  pleasure  in 
doing  so  ;  that  I  was  the  author  of 
all  our  trouble,  and  she  wished  I 
would  drop  the  dreadful  subject. 
She  would  have  said  much  more, 
but  that  I  startled  her  by  the  Teh&- 
mence  of  my  interruption.  I  said 
that  the  day  was  past  when  I  would 


Baorifice  my  peace  or  my  duly  to 
her  whims;  and  she  ventured  no 
remonstrance  when  I  announced 
that  I  intended  to  follow  the  hand 
as  it  moved,  and  discover 


so       „ 

the  meaning  of  the  .apparition.  I 
then  flew^down  stairs  and  out  into  the 
guden,  whero  it  still  gleamed,  and 
oonmienced  a  slow  movement  to- 
wards the  gate.  But  my  flight  had 
been  observed,  Nelly,  by  Bobert, 
our  old  butler.  I  had  always  been 
his  &yourite  in  the  fiunily,  and, 
since  my  grief,  his  humble  sym- 
pathy had  only  been  second  to  that 
of  Dr.  Penn.  I  had  noticed  the 
anxious  watch  he  had  kept  over  me 
since  the  trial,  with  a  sort  of  sad 
amusement  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  all  his  fears  had  culminated  to 
a  point  when  he  saw  me  rush  wildly 
from  the  house  that  night.  He  had 
thought  I  was  going  to  drown  my- 
self. He  oono^ed  his  fears  at  the 
time,  however,  and  only  said— 

'What  be  the  matter.  Miss  Do- 
rothy?* 

'Is  that  you,  Bobert?'  I  said. 
'Ccmiehere.    Lookl    Do  you  see?' 

'See  what?' he  said. 

' Don't  you  see  anything?'  I  said. 
'No  light?    Nothing?' 

'Nothin'  whatever,'  said  Bobert, 
decidedly ;  '  it  be  as  dark  as  pitch.' 

I  stood  silent,  gazing  at  the  appa- 
rition, which,  having  reached  the 
gate,  was  slowly  readvandng.  If  it 
wero  &nc7#  why  did  it  not  vanish? 
I  rubbed  my  eyes,  but  it  was  thero 
still.  Bobert  interrupted  |  me,  so- 
lenmly. 

'  Miss  .Dorothy,  do  you  see  any- 
thing ?* 

'  Bobert,'  I  said, '  you  are  a  fiuth- 
ful  friend.  Listen  I  I  see  before  me 
the  lost  hand  of  your  dead  master. 
I  know  it  by  the  sapphire  ring.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  pale  light,  and 
moves  slowly.  My  sister  has  seen 
it  three  time?  in  her  sleep ;  and  I 
see  it  now  with  my  vrakmg  eyes. 
Ton  may  laugh,  Bobert;  but  it  is 
too  true.' 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  indig- 
nant reply : 

'  Laugh,  Miss  Dorothy  I  The  Lord 
forbid!  If  so  be  you  do  see  any- 
thing, and  it  should  be  the  Lord's 
will  to  royeal  anything  about  poor 
dear  Master  Edmimd   to  you  as 
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lovofl  him,  and  is  liis  sistiT,  who  ai:i 
I  lliut  1  Khoiilil  laiij^'h?  M\  iii('i]'cr 
had  a  couBin  (many  a  time  has  sijo 
told  me  the  story)  as  luarrii  d  a 
Niilor  (liowas  niaU'c^n  1>  ^ard  a  vessel 
hound  for  tlie  \Vc^t  Indies),  and  ono 
niixht,  ahout  throo  weeks  after  her 

hn^^band  )iad ' 

'I\o})ert!'  I  paid, 'you  phall  teM 
me  that  story  anotlier  day  witii 
pleaKure;  bui  no  tiiii«}  is  to  be  lost 
now.  I  mean  to  follow  the  hand: 
will  you  come  with  me  and  taico 
care  of  me  ?' 

*  Go  in,  ma'am,'  he  PJiid ;  *  wrap 
up  warm,  and  put  on  thick  shoes, 
and  come  quietly  down  to  this  door. 
I'll  just  slip  in  an. I  quiet  the  ser- 
yants,  and  meet  you.* 

'And  bring  a  lantern/  I  said; 
'  this  light  does  not  light  you.' 

In  five  minutes  we  were  there 
again;  and  the  hand  was  vivid  as 
ever. 

*  Do  you  see  it  now  ?'  whispered 
the  butler,  anxiously. 

'  Yes,*  I  said ;  *  it  is  moving.' 

'Go  on,' ;he  said;  *I  will  keep 
close  bcliind  you.' 

It  was  pitch  dark,  and,  except  for 
the  gleaming  hand,  and  tlie  erratic 
circles  of  light  cast  by  the  lantern, 
we  could  see  nothing.  The  hand 
gradually  moved  faster,  increasing 
to  a  good  walking  pace,  passing 
over  the  garden-gate  and  leading 
US  on  till  I  completely  lost  know- 
ledge of  our  position ;  but  still  we 
went  steadily  forward.  At  last  we 
got  into  a  road,  and  went  along  by  a 
wall;  and,  after  a  few  steps,  the 
hand,  which  was  before  me,  moved 
sharply  aside. 

'Ilobert,'  I  said,  *it  has  gone 
over  a  gate — we  must  go  too  I 
Where  are  we  ?' 

He  answered,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  horror — 

•Miss  Dorothy!  ♦for  the  Lord's 
sake,  think  what  you  are  doing,  and 
let  us  turn  back  while  we  can! 
You've  had  sore  affliction ;  but  it's 
an  awful  thing  to  bring  an  innocent 
man  to  trouble.' 

'  The  innocent  man  is  in  trouble  1' 
I  said,  passionately.  '  Is  it  nothing 
that  he  should  die,  if  truth  could 
save  him?  Ton  may  go  back  if 
you  like ;  but  I  shall  go  on.  Tell 
me^  whose  place  is  this  ?' 


'Never  mind,  my  dear  yonii^ 
la<iy,'  lu' said,  soothingly.  'Goon, 
a^:il  the  Loni  bo  with  you!  But  W 
0*1  It Tu I.  You're  sure  you  see  it 
now  ?' 

*Ceitaiu,'  I  said.  *It  is  movinjr. 
Come  on.' 

We  went  forward,  and  I  heard  a 
click  InOnnd  m(\ 

'What  is  thai?'  I  said. 

'  Hush !'  he  whispered ;  '  make  no 
noise!  it  was  ray  pistol.  Go  gently, 
my  dear  young  lady.  It  is  a  fai'in- 
yard,  and  you  may  stumble.' 

*  It  lias  stopped  over  a  building  I' 
I  whis|x?red. 

'Not  the  house!'  he  returned, 
hoaivcly. 

'  1  am  croinp:  on,'  I  said.  '  Hero 
w^o  are.    "What  is  it  V     Whoso  is  it  ?' 

Ho  came  close  to  me,  and  whis- 
pered solemnly — 

'Miss  Dorothy!  be  brave,  and 
make  no  noise !  Wc  are  in  fanner 
Parker's  yard ;  and  this  is  a  l)ani/ 

Then  the  terror  came  over  me. 

*  Let  us  turn  back,'  I  said.  *  Yon 
are  right.  One  may  Ix'ar  one's  own 
troubles,  but  not  drag  in  other 
people.    Take  mo  homo !' 

But  Robert  would  not  take  mc 
home ;  and  my  courage  came  back, 
and  I  held  the  lantern  whilst  ho 
unfastened  the  door.  Then  the 
ghastly  hand  passed  into  the  barn, 
and  we  followed  it. 

*  It  has  stopped  in  the  fistr  comer,' 
I  said.  *  There  seems  to  be  wood  or 
something.' 

*  It's  bundles  of  wood/  he  whis- 
pered. *I  know  the  place.  Sit 
down,  and  tell  me  if  it  moves.' 

I  sat  down,  and  waited  long  and 
wearily,  while  he  moved  hea^T 
bundles  of  firewood,  pausing  now 
and  then  to  ask,  'Is  it  here  still?' 
At  la£t  ho  asked  no  more ;  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  only  spoke 
once :  then  it  was  to  say— 

'  This  plank  has  been  moved.' 

After  a  while  he  came  away  to 
look  for  a  spade.  He  found  one, 
and  went  back  again.  At  last  a 
smothered  sound  made  me  spring 
up  and  rush  to  him;  but  he  met 
me,  driving  me  back. 

'  I  beg  of  you,  dear  Miss  Dorothy, 
keep  away.  Have  you  a  hand- 
kerchief with  you  ?' 

I  had  one,  and  gare  it  to  him. 
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HiflJiaiidB  were  coyered  with  earth. 
He  had  only  jost  gone  back  again 
when  I  gave  a  cry — 

'BobertI  Ithaagonel' 

He  came  up  to  me,  keying  one 
hand  behind  bmL 

'Mias  Dorothy^  if  ever  yon  were 
good  and  braye,  h<dd  ont  now  I' 

I  beat  my  hands  togetitier— *  It 
has  gone!    It  has  gone  1' 

'Ithasnotgonel'  he  said.  'Master 
Edmnnd's  hand  is  in  tiiis  hand- 
kerchief. It  has  been  boiled  under 
a  plank  of  the  flooring!* 

I  gasped,  *  Let  me  see  itr 

Bat  he  wonld  not.  'No,  no!  my 
dear  lady,  yon  must  not— cannot. 
I  only  knew  it  by  the  ring!' 

Then  he  made  me  sit  down  again, 
whilst  he  replaced  the  firewood; 
and  then,  with  the  utmost  quietnees, 
we  set  oat  to  return,  I  holding  the 
Isatein  in  (me  hand,  and  with  the 
other  clinging  to  his  arm  (for  the 
apparition  that  had  been  my  guide 
before  was  gone),  and  he  carrying 
the  awful  r&c  in  his  othw  hand. 
Ones,  as  we  were  leaying  lite  yard, 
Be  whispered — 

'Lookl' 

'I  see  notiiing,'  said  L 

'Hold  up  your  lantern/  he  whis^ 
pered. 

'There  is  nothing  but  iiie  dog- 
kennel,'  I  said. 

'Miss  Doiothy,'  he  said, '  ike  dog 
hoi  not  harked  to-^%$U  V 

By  the  time  we  leaohed  home,  my 
nund  had  fdlly  realized  the  im- 
portance of  our  diseoyery,  and  the 
terribly  short  time  left  us  in  which 
to  profit  by  it,  supposing,  as  I  fully 
beheved,  that  it  was  the  first  step 
to  the  yindication  of  George's  inno- 
cence. As  we  turned  into  the  gate, 
Bobert,  who  had  been  silent  fi)r 
some  time,  broke  out — 

'  Miss  Dorothy  I  Mr.  George  Man- 
ners is  as  innocent  as  I  am;  and 
God  forgiye  us  all  for  doubting  him ! 
What  shall  we  do?' 

*I  am  going  up  to  town,'  I  said, 
'and  you  are  gomg  with  me.  We 
will  go  to  Dr.  FemL  He  has  a 
lodging  close  by  the  priscm :  I  haye 
the  address.  At  eight  o'clock  to- 
morrow the  king  himself  could  not 
undo  this  usjustica  We  haye,  let 
ne  see,  how  many  hours  ?* 

Bobert  pulled  out  his  old  silyer 


watdh  and  brought  it  to  the  lan- 
tern. 

'  It  is  twenty  minutes  to  tweWa' 

'Hather  more  than  eight  hours. 
Heayen  help  us  i  Ton  will  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  Bobert,  and  put  the 
horses  at  once  into  the  chariot  I 
will  be  ready. 

I  went  straight  upstairs,  and  met 
Harriet  at  the  door.  I  pushed  her 
back  into  the  room  and  took  her 
hands. 

'  Harriet  I  Robert  has  found  poor 
Edmund's  hand,  with  the  ring^  buried 
under  some  wood  in  Thomas  Par- 
ker's bam.  I  am  going  up  to  town 
with  him  at  once,  to  put  the  matter 
into  Dr.  Peon's  hands,  and  saye 
George  Manners'  life,  if  it  be  not  too 
kte.' 

She  wrenched  her  hands  away, 
and  flung  herself  at  my  feet.  I 
neyer  saw  such  a  change  pome  oyer 
any  face.  She  had  had  time  in 
the  (what  must  haye  been)  anxious 
interyal  of  our  absence,  for  some 
painful  enough  reflection,  and  my 
announcement  had  broken  through 
the  blindness  of  a  selfish  mind,  and 
found  its  way  where  she  seldom  let 
anything  come — to  her  feelings. 

'  Oh,  Dolly  I  Dolly  1  will  you  oyer 
forgiye  me?  Why  did  I  not  tell 
you  before?  But  I  thought  it  was 
only  a  dream.  And  indeed,  indeed 
I  thought  Mr.  Manners  had  done  it. 
But  that  man  Parker!  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Mr.  Manners  being 
found  there,  I  should  haye  sworn 
that  Parker  had  done  it.  Dolly! 
I  saw  him  that  night  He  came 
in  and  helped.  And  once  I  saw 
him  look  at  Mr.  Manners  with  such 
a  strange  expression,  and  he  seemed 
so  anxious  to  make  him  say  that 
it  was  a  quarrel,  and  that  he  had 
done  it  in  self-defence.  But  you 
know  I  thought  it  must  be  Mr. 
Manners— and  I  did  so  loye  poor 
Edmund!' 

And  she  lay  sobbing  in  agony  on 
the  ground.    I  said — 

'My  loye,  I  pray  that  it  is  not 
too  late:  but  we  must  not  waste 
tima    Help  me  now,  Harriet!' 

She  sprang  up  at  once. 

'Tes!  you  must  haye  food.  You 
shall  go.  I  shall  not  go  with  you. 
I  am  not  worthy,  but  I  will  pray 
till  you  come  back  again.' 
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I  said,  *  Thero  is  one  inobt  impor- 
tant thing  for  you  to  do.  Lot  no 
soul  go  out  or  come  into  the  house 
till  1  return,  or  some  gossip  will 
bring  it  to  Parker's  ears  that  wo 
have  gone  to  London.' 

Harriet  promised,  and  rushed  off 
to  get  me  food  and  wine.  With  her 
own  hands  she  filled  a  hot-water 
bottle  for  my  feet  in  the  choiiot,  sup- 
plied my  purse  with  gold,  and 
sewed  some  notes  up  in  my  stays; 
and,  (as  if  anxious  to  crowd  into 
this  one  occasion  all  the  long  with- 
held offices  of  sisterly  kindness,) 
came  in  with  her  arms  full  of  a 
beautiful  set  of  sables  that  belonged 
to  her— cloak,  cuffs,  muff,  &c. — and 
in  these  she  dressed  me.  And  then 
we  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
I  wept  upon  her  neck  the  first  tears 
I  had  shed  that  day.  As  I  stood  on 
the  door-step,  she  held  up  the  candle 
and  looked  at  me. 

'  My  dear  V  she  said,  '  how  pretty 
your  sweet  face  docs  look  out  of 
those  great  furs!  You  shall  keep 
them  always.* 

Dear  Harriet!  Her  one  idea — 
beauty.  I  suppose  the  '  ruling  pas- 
sion,' whatever  it  may  be,  is  strong 
with  all  of  us,  even  in  the  fEice  of 
death.  Moreover,  her's  was  one  of 
those  shallow  minds  that  seem  in- 
stinctively to  escape  by  any  avenue 
from  a  painful  subject;  and  by  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  chariot,  she 
had  got  over  the  first  shock,  and 
there  was  an  ahnost  infectious  cheer- 
fulness in  her  foxewell. 

'  It  must  be  aU  right,  Dolly !' 

Then  I  fell  back,  and  we  stai-ted. 
The  warm  light  of  the  open  door 
became  a  speck,  and  then  nothing ; 
and  in  the  long  dark  dri  ve^  when  every 
foot&ll  of  the  horses  seemed  to  con- 
sume an  age,  the  sickening  agony 
of  suspense  was  almost  intolera- 
ble. Oh,  my  dear!  never,  never 
shall  I  forget  that  night.  The  black 
trees  and  hedges  whirling  past  us 
in  the  darkness,  always  the  same, 
like  an  enchanted  drive;  then  the 
endless  suburbs,  and  at  last  the 
streets  where  people  lounged  in  cor- 
ners and  stopped  the  way,  as  if  every 
second  of  tune  were  not  worth  a 
king's  ransom ;  and  sedan-chairs 
trotted  lightly  home  from  gay  par- 
ties, as  if  life  were  not  one  fong 


tragedy.  Once  the  way  was  stopped, 
once  we  lost  it.  That  mistake  nearly 
killed  me.  At  last  a  watchman 
helped  ns  to  the  little  by-street 
where  Dr.  Ponn  was  lodging,  near 
which  a  loud  sound  of  carpenters' 
work  and  hurrying  groups  of  people 
puzzled  me  exceedingly.  After 
much  knocking,  an  upper  window 
was  opened  and  a  head  put  out,  and 
my  dear  Mend's  dear  voice  called  to 
U&,  I  sprang  out  on  to  the  pave- 
ment and  cried — 

'  Dr.  Penn,  this  is  Dorothy.' 

He  came  down  and  took  us  in, 
and  then  (my  voice  failing)  Eobert 
explained  to  him  the  nature  of  our 
errand,  and  showed  him  the  ghastly 
proof.    Dr.  Penn  came  back  to  me. 

'My  love/  he  said,  'yon  must 
come  up  stairs  and  rest' 

'llestl'  I  shrieked,  'never!  Get 
your  hat,  doctor,  and  come  quickly. 
Let  ns  go  to  the  king.  Let  us  do 
something.  WeChave  very  little  time, 
and  he  must  be'saved.' 

I  believe  I  was  very  unreason- 
able; I  fear  that  I  delayed  them 
some  minutes  before  good  Dr.  Penn 
could  persuade  me  that  I  should  only 
be  a  hindrance,  that  he  would  do 
everything  that  was  possible,  and 
could  do  so  much  better  with  no 
one  but  Boberi 

'My  love,'  he  said,  'trust  me. 
'  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice  I' 

I  went  up-stairs  into  the  dingy 
little  sitting-room,  and  he  went  to 
call  his  landlady — 'a  good  woman,' 
he  said :  '  I  have  known  her  long.' 
Then  he  went  away,  and  Eobert 
with  him,  to  the  house  of  the  Home 
Secretary. 

It  was  three  o'clock.  Five  hours 
stiU! 

I  sat  staring  at  the  sprawling 
paper  on  the  walls,  and  at  the  long 
snuff  of  the  candle  that  Dr.  Penn 
had  lighted,  and  at  a  framed  piece  of 
embroidery,  representing  Abraham 
sacrificing  Isaac,  that  hung  upon 
the  wall.  Were  there  no  succour- 
ing angels  now  ? 

The  door  opened,  and  I  looked 
wearily  round.  A  motherly  woman, 
with  black  eyes,  fat  cheeks,  and  a  &t 
wedding  ring,  stood  curtseying  at 
the  door.  1  said, '  I  think  you  are 
Dr.  Penn's  landlady  ?  He  says  you 
are  very  good.    Prayoomein.' 
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Thea  I  dropped  my  head  on  my 
hand  again,  and  stared  vacantly  as 
befoia  Exhaustion  had  almost  be- 
come stttpor,  and  it  was  in  a  sort  of 
dream  that  I  watched  the  stoat 
figoie  moving  softly  to  and  £rO| 
lighting  the  file,  and  bringing  an 
air  of  comfort  over  tbo  dreary  little 
parlour.  Then  ^e  was  gone  for  a 
little  bit,  and  I  felt  a  little  more 
lonely  and  weary ;  and  then  I  heard 
that  cheerfdl  clatter,  commonly  so ' 
gratefol  to  feminine  ezhanstion,  and 
the  good  woman  entered  with  a 
toasted  glow  npon  her  face,  bearing 
a  tray  with  tea,  and  such  hospitable 
accompaniments  as  she  could  com- 
mand. She  set  them  down  and  came 
np  to  me  with  an  air  of  determi- 
nation. 

'My  dear,  you  must  be  a  good 
yoang  lady  and  take  some  tea.  We 
all  iuave  our  troubles,  but  a  good 
heart  goes  a  long  way/ 

Her  pitying  &oe  broke  me  down. 
How  nidly  without  feminine  sym- 
pathy I  had  been  through  all  my 
troubles  I  had  never  felt  as  I  felt 
it  now  that  it  had  come.    I  fiurly 
dropped  my  head  upon  her  shoulder 
ana  sobbed  out  the  apparently  irre- 
levant remark — 
'  Dear  madam,  I  have  no  mother  I' 
She  understood  me,  and  flinging 
her  arms  round  me,  sobbed  loader 
than  L    It  would  have  been  wicked 
to  offer  further    resistance.      She 
broaght  down  pillows,  covered  them 
with  a  red  shawl,  and  propped  me 
up  till  the  horsehair  eofa,  became 
an  easy  couch,  and  with  mixed  tears 
and  smiles,  I  contrived  to  swallow 
a  few  mouthfuls,  a  feat  which  she 
exalted  to  an  act  of  sublime  virtue. 
'And  now,  my  dear,'  she  said, 
'you  will  have  some  warm  water 
and  wash  your  hands  and  face  and 
smooth  your  hair,  and  go  to  sleep  for 
a  bit' 
'  I  camiot  sleep,'  I  said. 
But  Mrs.  Smith  was  not  to  be 


'  I  shall  give  you  something  to 
make  you/  said  she. 

And  so,  when  the  warm  water 
had  done  its  work,  I  had  to  swallow 
a  sleeping-draught  and  be  laid 
easily  upon  the  soiiBL  Her  last 
words  as  she '  tucked  me  up '  werOi 
oddly  enough — 
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'  The  tea's  brought  back  a  bit  ot 
colour  to  your  cheeks,  miss,  and  I 
will  say  you  do  look  pretty  in  them 
beautiful  sables !' 

A  very  different  thought  was 
working  in  my  head  as  the  sleeping- 
draught  tingled  through  my  veins. 

*  Will  the  birds  sing  at  sunrise  ?' 

Nelly,  I  slept  twelve  long  hours 
without  a  dream.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday 
when  I  awoke,  and  only  then,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  mesmeric  influence 
of  being  gazed  at  Eleanor !  there 
is  only  one  such  pair  of  eyes  in  all 
the  world!  George  Manners  was 
kneeling  by  my  side. 

Abraham  was  still  sacrificing  his 
son  upon  the  wall,  but  my  Isaao 
was  restored  to  me.  I  sat  up  and 
flung  myself  into  his  arms.  It  was 
long,  long  before  either  of  us  could 
speak,  and,  oddly  enough,  one  of 
the  first  things  he  said  was  (twitch- 
ing my  cloak  with  the  quaint  cu- 
riosity of  a  man  very  ignorant  about 
feminine  belongings),  '  My  durling, 
you  seem  sadly  ill,  but  yet,  Doralice, 
your  sweet  &oe  does  look  so  pretty 

in  these  great  furs.' 

*  •  •  • 

My  story  is  ended,  Kelly,  and  my 

Cinise  ftdfilled.  The  rest  you 
w.  How  the  detective,  who  left 
London  before  four  o'clock  that 
morning,  found  the  rusty  Imife  that 
had  been  buried  with  the  hand,  and 
apprehended  Parker,  who  confessed 
his  guilt.  The  wretched  man  said, 
that  being  out  on  the  Mai  m'ght 
about  some  sick  cattle,  he  had  met 
poor  Edmund  by  the  low  gate ;  that 
Edmund  had  begun,  as  usiml,  to 
taunt  him ;  that  Qxe  opportunity  of 
revenge  was  too  strong,  and  he  had 
murdered  him.  His  first  idea  had 
been  fiight,  and  being  unable  to 
drag  the  ring  from  Edmund's  hand, 
which  was  swollen,  he  had  cut  it 
off,  and  thrown  the  body  into  the 
ditch.  On  hearing  of  the  finding  of 
the  body,  and  of  poor  George's  po- 
sition, he  detennmed  to  brave  it 
out,  with  what  almost  £atal  success 
we  have  seen.  He  dared  not  then 
sell  the  ring,  and  so  buried  it  in  his 
bam.  Two  things  respecting  his 
end  were  singular:  First,  at  the 
laati  he  sent  for  ]>r.  Fenn,  imploring 
him  to  stay  with  him  till  he  died. 

N 
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That   good  man,  as  ever,  obeycn:!  Rtato  of  things  has  its  advantages, 

the  call  of  duty  and  kimhicss,  but  Perhaps,   having   known   together 

he  was  not  fetod  to  see  the  exoou-  snoh  real  atliiction,  we  cannot  now 

tionofmy  broth(T's  inurdonT.    Tho  afford  to  be  disturbed  by  the  potty 

iiii^lit  before,  Thomns  Parkir  died  vexations  and  worthless  misnnder- 

in  ])rison;   not  by  ln<?  ovm  han.l,  stniidings  that  form  tho  troubles  of 

Nelly.    A  lit  of  aiioplo\y,  tlie  re>nlt  sui'^other  lives.      Perhaps,  havinj* 

of  intense  mental  txciteincnt,  fore-  Inrn  all  but  so  awfully  parted,  we 

stalled  the  veiif^canro  of  tlio  law.  can  never  afford,  in  this  short  life, 

Need  I  tell  you,  dear  friend,  who  to  be  otherwise  than  of  one  heart 

know  it  so  well,  that  I  am  happy',?  and  one  soul.     Perhaps,  my  dear, 

Not,  my  love,  that  sudi  trai2:e(lies  in  short,  tho  love  that  kept  faith 

can  bo  forgotten — these  deep  wounds  through  shame,  and  was  cemented 

leave  a  scar.    This  one  brought  my  by  fellow-suffering,  can  hardly  do 

husband's  first  white  hairs,  and  took  otherwise  than  flourish  to  our  heart's 

away  my  girlhood  for  over.    But  if  best   content   in  tho    sunshine  of 

the  first  blush  of  careless  gaiety  has  prosperity  with  which  God  has  now 

gone  from  life,  if  we  are  a  little  '  old  blessed  us. 
l)efore  our  time,'  it  may  bo  that  tin's 


A  DAY  DBBAM.    (Feb.  14.) 

THE  beechen  woods,  the  old  brick  hall. 
The  river  widening  to  a  lake, 
I  love  them  one,  I  love  them  all, 
I  love  them  for  a  maiden's  sake. 

A  maiden  with  whose  gathering  blush 

The  very  roses  dare  not  vie. 
The  daisies,  which  her  footsteps  crush. 

The  very  daisies  love  and  die. 

Her  lips  half-conscious  of  a  smile ; 

Her  eyes  all  beaming  with  delight ; 
A. white  rose  in  her  hair  the  while, 

Like  frosted  moon  against  the  night. 

No  lovelier  roses  bloom  than  these ; 

No  woodland  song  more  sweet  than  hero ; 
Yet  song  and  roses  fail  to  please, 

Whon  love  has  told  me,  she  is  near. 

In  vain  on  Alpine  snows  I  stancf, 
By  Danulx)'s  osiered  stream  recline. 

I  change  iho  sky ;  I  change  the  land ; 
Change  cannot  change  this  love  of  mine. 

Forfi:etful  of  the  city's  mart. 

Of  feudal  tower,  of  vine-clad  hill, 

I  only  feel  an  aching  heart. 
While  Love  triumphant  mocks  my  will. 

I  tread  in  memory  by  her  side 
The  swelling  uplands  of  the  park, 

Tho  road,  green-swarded,  up  the  ride 
To  fields,  dominion  of  the  lark. 
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With  bated  breftth,  aod  fiEdtaiihg  speech, 

I  pause  enohanted  when  she  qieaks. 
Gone  from  my  new  aie  hall  and  beeoh; 

But  laDgfaiDg  eyea  and  dimpled  cheeks. 

I  remember  how  she  came 

Oat  from  the  school  beneath  the  trees. 
Fresh  as  the  moon,  when  all  aflame, 

The  rose-tints  bathe  the  sky->the  seas. 


We  pass  once  more  the  garden  wall, 

Plantations  of  the  larch  and  fir. 
Beneath  the  arch  and  by  the  hall, 
{  By  trees  with  antnmn  winds  astir. 


The  bells  are  ringing  in  the  tower. 

We  panse  a  moment  at  the  door. 
Within  is  many  a  oarvdd  flower. 

And  oolonred  sunbeams  stain  the  floor. 

There  is  the  rectory,  there  the  groxmd 
All  hooped  for  croqudt  where  we  played ; 

There  stand  the  ehns  lonff  ages  crowned, 
As  guardians  of  the  Tillage  ghide. 

All  yellow-red  the  chestnut  stands, 
The  bridge  and  willow  span  tiie  stream; 

I  feel  once  more  the  clasp  of  hands — 
A  parting  look— and  all  a  dream. 

The  beechen  woods,  the  old  brick  hall. 

The  riyer  widening  to  a  lake, 
I  love  them  one,  I  loye  them  aU, 

I  loTC  them  for  a  maiden's  sake. 

as. 


A  BALL-BOOU  BEMINISCENOE. 

AIRILY  beautlftil, 
Daintily  dutiftd 
To  her  mamma  in  the  elegant  shawl ; 
Gleaming  so  purely, 
Glancing  demurely. 
Fair  was  Floretta  l£at  night  at  the  ball. 

Sailing  divinely. 

Dancing  supinely. 
Waltzing  confidingly,  sinking  away ; 

Whispering  caressingly. 

Sighing  difirfxessingly. 
Hid  by  the  shrubs  that  encircle  the  bay. 

Wheedling  cajolingly. 

Wandering  sixollingly. 
Into  the  ante-room,  shady  and  cool ; 

ProTing  convincingly. 

Mimicking  mincingly. 
Magnates  and  stagnates  that  whirl  in  the  pool. 

N  a 
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Toying  delicioiisly, 

Tugging  maliciously. 
Gloves  that  are  *  sixes '  and  stick  to  lior  hands ; 

Showing  right  graciously, 

Not  ostentatiously. 
Destitute  fingers  awaiting  commands. 

Champaigning  aippingly, 

Nibbling  up  trippingly, 
Biscuits  and  ices  and  jelly  and  cream ; 

Laughing  melodiously, 

Picturing  odiously, 
Bachelor  habits  and  serfdom  supreme. 

Looking  np  poutingly, 

Looking  down  doubtingly, 
Conning  her  card  with  a  woebegone  glance ; 

Yielding  unwillingly. 

Answering  chillingly, 
Withering  the  Captain  who  claims  her  to  dance. 

Fanning  ferociously, 

Grumbhng  precociously. 
Seeking  a  rest  after  whirb'gig  brief; 

Lecturing  icingly. 

Smiling  enticingly. 
Making  me  slink  round  the  wall  like  a  thief. 

Riling  np  buoyantly, 

Breathing  out  joyantly, 
'  Dear  Mr.  Bobinson,  what  a  relief!' 

Sparkling  so  wittily. 

Moving  so  prettily. 
Filling  my  heart  with  an  exquisite  grief. 

Leaning  recliningly. 

Starting  repiningly, 
Horrid  announcement,  '  The  carriage  is  hero  ;* 

Pausing  coquettishly, 

Hurrying  pettishly, 
QoTxty  papa  holds  the  horses  so  dear. 

Argued  litigionsly. 

Treasured  religiously. 
Now,  in  my  memory's  innermost  hall, 

Dearest  Floretta, 

I'll  never  forget  a 
Phase  of  the  rapture  that  night  at  the  ball. 

J.  C.  B. 
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A  FAEEWELL  VALENTINE. 


WHAT  mystemos  influence  is  it 
that  naturally  iuYeets  the 
miller'B  daughter  .with  an  amount 
of  lomanoe  and  charm  deniedi  a 
priori,  to  the  girl-children  of  tha 
grocer,  the  shoemaker,  or  even  the 
oom-dealer?  These  latter  ladies 
have  to  achiere  tiieir  honours ;  they 
must  cultiTate  their  attractions; 
they  must  show  fair  cause  why  they 
shflil  be  considered  beautiful,  ^psce* 
fill,  Terse-inspiring.  But  the  miller's 
daughter  is  bom  if)  a  oertain  laok 
as  inoTltably  as  the  earFs;  and  the 
one  is  a  beauty  just  as  the  other  is  a 

•  lady,* by  courtesy,  if  by  nothing 

else.  Unlike  Audrey,  the  gods  have 
made  her  poetical;  she  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  keep  tiie  place  which  a 
kind  and  partial  fate  has  allotted 
her. 

Now  Phoebe  Staunton  was  one  of 
this  priTil^ed  class»  who  was  also 
magnanimously  independent  of  her 
priTileges.  I  mean,  that  eyen  had 
she  not  been  the  miller's  daughter, 
she  would  still  haye  commanded  a 
position  in  her  own  small  but  suffi- 
cient world,  as  being  yery  pretty, 
yery  yiyacious,  and  yery  charming. 
After  this,  it  may  be  needless  to  add, 
that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  she  was 
a  most  mischieyous  and  inyeteiate 
flirt.  Viyacity  and  intelligenoei 
combined  with  unusual  good  looks, 
always  take  this  fatal  direction,  I 
haye  obaeryed,  among  only  partially 
caltiyated  young  ladies  in  whateyer 
rank  of  life.  Uneducated,  Phoebe 
was  not;  ifor  she  was  quick  and 
deyer,  and  had  won  a  good  many 
prizes,  and  acquired  some  amount 
of  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge 
during  three  years  at  boarding 
school  But  as  regards  '  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart,'  to 
speak  didactically,  they  were  at 
present  in  a  \eiry  crude  and  unde- 
yeloped  state  in  Miss  Staunton. 
She  had  had  an  unwholesomely 
prosperous  life  through  as  many  of 
those  nineteen  years  as  she  could 
remember;  for  her  mother  died 
vhen  she  was  an  in&nt,  and  her 
annt  Cfaark)tte,  who  then  came  to 
supply  the  place  of  housekeeper  at 


the  mill,  had  consistently  spoiled 
her  brother's  youngest  child  oyer 
since.  So  did  the  miller  himself: 
and  although  her  brothers  teased 
her  after  the  manner  of  boys  during 
their  earlier  years,  they,  too,  gaye 
in  more  or  less  to  the  little  witch's 
fascinations  when  they  came  home 
for  occasional  yisita  after  they  were 
seyerally  established  in  the  world. 
Added  to  this,  she  was  the  belle  of 
her  natiye  yiUage — ^her  title  ac- 
knowledged by  acclamation  by  all 
the  diaengaged  young  men  and  im- 
partial older  ones  of  Gotoyer,  and 
only  disputed  by  those  hidies,  loyers, 
and  suborned  husbands  and  Dathers, 
whose  Gi>po6ition,  in  fact,  only  seryed 
to  connnn  the  distinction.  Thus 
being  indulged,  praised,  and  thought 
much  of  on  all  hands,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  Phoebe  Staunton  bid  feur  to 
strike  on  that  rockof  self-esteem,  self- 
will,  and  selfishness  in  general,  that 
has  cauted  so  many  well-begun 
yoyages  to  result  in  disaster  and 
distress.  That  she  was  not  utterly 
sel£ish,-^that  she  had  her  happy 
seasons  of  generous  thoughtfulness 
for  osiers,  and  eyen  of  comparatiye 
humility  regarding  herself,  must  be 
held  as  yastly  creditable  to  the 
original  sweetness  of  her  nature, 
which  cireomstanceB  had  certainly 
done  their  utmost  to  spoil,  so  far. 

Now  for  her  loyers.  Without 
counting  those  admirers  whom  in- 
equality of  fortune  or  diffidence  of 
disposition  kept  at  a  distance,  she 
had,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  seyeral 
deyoted  aspiiants  to  her  Day  our,  who 
each  and  all  waited,  it  is  supposed, 
not  so  much  for  any  sign  to  be 
shown  of  special  preference  for  his 
indiyidual  self,  but  in  the  hope  that 
his  riyals  might  either  be  sent  off, 
or  retire  of  their  own  accord  ftom 
what  seemed  a  hopeless  siege.  It 
appeared  that  neither  of  these  young 
men  could  summon  courage  to 
declare  his  afifoction  to  a  damsel  who 
so  recklessly  scattered  both  smiles 
and  ftowns  among  her  yictims, 
now  raising  one  of  tliem  to  the 
seyenth  heayen  of  delight  by  giying 
him  a  fiowor  from   her  gawlen— 
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asking  him  to  train  for  lier  a  re- 
triever or  a  starling,  or  entreating 
his  opinion  on  the  companitivo 
merits  of  pink,  or  blue,  or  lilac 
ribbons  in  her  new  bonnet ;  and  the 
very  next  time  of  meeting,  perhaps, 
ignoring  the  hapless  youth's  claims 
on  her  attention  altogether,  or  snub- 
bing him  at  every  remark  with  that 
decisive  trenchancy  of  diction  which 
is  generally  forthcoming  in   such 


From  nineteen  to  twenty,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-one,  thus  it  was 
with  Phcebo,  And  then,  interested 
friends  began  to  remark  that  IVIiss 
Staunton  had  better  look  about 
her;  it  might  be  wine  to  make  up 
her  mind  in  good  time ;  to  choase 
while  she  bad  the  power  of  choice ; 
to  remember  the  story  of  the  crooked 
stick*  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  For,  as  may  bo 
inferred,  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
primitive  community  of  Cotover, 
twenty-one  was  considered  rather  a 
mature  age  for  a  woman  to  be  still 
disengaged ;  and  indeed,  in  a  year 
or  two  she  would  be  in  danger  of 
receiving  that  honourable  title  of 
old  maid,  which  in  these  days,  and 
in  a  more  sophisticated  state  of 
society,  is  indefinitely  postponed  to  a 
much  later  period  of  existence. 

Nevertheless,  the  miller's  daughter 
Bcemed  to  be  in  no  hurry.  One  by 
one,  most  of  her  earlier  devotees  had 
dropped  off,  it  is  true;  but  their 
places  had  been  supplied  by  new 
ones,  and  there  was  no  fialling-off  in 
the  actual  number  of  adorers. 
Moreover,  one  who  had  been  among 
the  first  still  remained  constant, — 
patiently  waiting  on  her  smiles  and 
frowns  now  as  he  bad  done  any 
time  during  these  two  years,  appa- 
rently unshaken  by  rebuff,  un- 
wearied by  suspense,  evincing  a 
courage  and  a  long-suffering  endu- 
rance, worthy,  it  must  be  said,  of  a 
better  cause. 

But  in  more  respects  than  one 
David  Pierce  was  considered  by  his 
neighbonrs  to  be  very  queer  and 
tmacoountable,  which  epithets,  in 
other  places  than  Cotover,  often  only 
signify  that  the  object  thereof  is 
widely  different  from,  and  perhaps 
superior  to  the  jury  which  brings  m 
the  verdict  on  bun.  In  the  present 
case^  the  facts  briefly  were  that  this 


young  man,  being  an  orphan,  with- 
out relatives  or  friends,  save  those 
he  had  made  for  himself,  had  gra- 
dually worked  his  way  from  the 
position  of  *odd  boy*  at  Squire 
Faversham's  farm,  till  he  now  filh-tl 
the  responsible  oiHoe  of  manager  apd 
general  overseer ;  that  his  steady  in- 
tegrity and  clear-headed  intelhgenco 
made  him  imusually  valued  by  his 
employer;  and  that  his  quiet  and 
studious  tastes  caused  him  to  joi^ 
most  of  his  leisure  hours  either  in 
his  own  home,  or  at  the  one  or  two 
houses  where  dwelt  his  particular 
friends.  The  miller  bad  been  one 
of  these  for  many  years  before 
Phoebe  came  on  the  scene  in  any 
other  character  than  as  a  spoiled 
child,  to  be  petted  and  playea  with 
by  him  as  by  the  rest  of  ner  father's 
visitors.  Then  came  an  interreg- 
num of  three  years  chiefly  passed  at  a 
school  in  the  county  town,  and  then 
the  young  lady  came  home  'for 
good,'  and  to  enter  on  that  career  of 
conquest  which  has  been  already 
adverted  to,  and  David  Pierce  gave 
in  his  allegiance  at  once,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  irrevocably. 

Not  that  he  obtruded  his  attentions 
on  the  capricions  lady  of  his  love 
with  the  busy  perseverance  of  his 
rivals.  An  occasional  looker-on 
might  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  lover  in  this  one 
among  Phoebe's  many  suitors.  But 
«/ec  knew  the  extent  of  her  power 
over  him  well  enough,  and  used  it, 
too,  with  artful  discretion,  always 
keeping  well  within  its  limits, 
during  those  two  yeara  She  knew 
her  power  over  him ; — ^but  she  was 
not  BO  well  acquainted  with  his 
power  over  himself.  As  yet,  she 
had  not  forced  him  to  exert  it 

Once  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
about  a  very  sentimental  poem  in 
the  local  newspaper,  she  heard  Sir. 
Pierce  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
however  patient  a  lover  might, 
could,  or  should  be  while  there 
was  hope  for  him,  no  man  worthy 
the  name  would  spend  his  feelings 
and  waste  his  life  m  sighing  after  a 
girl  whom  he  believed  to  prefer  some- 
body else.  Phoebe  took  no  verbal 
notice  of  this  statement;  batshere- 
gistered  it  in  that  restless  little  brain 
of  hers,  together  with  the  resolve  to 
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put  the  gentleman's  hardihood  to  tho 
test  one  day.  Not  that  she  wished  to 
make  him  miserable  out  and  ont, 
and  for  long  together,  but  just  to  let 
him  feel  i£at  it  wasn't  so  eagy  to 
shake  dr  the  ohaiiis  he  had  worn  so 
long,  and  which,  indeed,  she  was 
aware,  had  hitherto  htmg  more 
hgbtly  <xi  him  than  on  the  other 
pretenders  to  her  &Tour.  It  would 
do  him  no  harm  to  pull  them  a  little 
tighter ;  it  would  gd\j  make  him  all 
the  happier  afterwards,  when 

To  this  effect  ran  Miss  Staunton's 
meditations ;  and  although  she  did 
not  pursue  them  to  a  more  definite 
conclusian,  it  may  perhaps  be  ga- 
thered from  them  thus  iax,  that  her 
final  intentions  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Pierce  were  not  of  an  obdurate 
nature.  If  tiie  truth  could  haTe  been 
known,  indeed,  it^  would  have  ap- 
peared that  so  maoh  of  her  heart  as 
was  not  choked  up  by  vanity  and  self- 
love  was  Mrlj  devoted  to  David 
Pieroe.  She  cared  for  him  more  than 
she  knew,  although,  unhappily,  she 
cared  for  her  own  gratification  yet 
a  little  more. 

Of  course,  opportmut7  '^^'^  ^^^ 
long  wanting — ^it  never  is — of  car- 
rying out  a  malignant  plan«  At 
Christmas,  one  of  her  brothers 
brought  with  him  a  friend— a  fellow- 
derk— to  swell  the  circle  which 
annually  gathered  round  the  miller's 
hospitable  table.  Of  this  circle, 
DsTid  for  years  past  had  always 
formed  one;  and  it  had  been  a 
happy  time  for  him,  to  which  he 
looked  forward  weeks  beforehand 
with  more  eagerness  than  most 
people  would  have  believed  him 
capable  of  feeling.  The  Ghristmas- 
eve  fireside  talk  was  so  pleasant, 
and  Phoebe  looked  so  pret^  and  so 
sweet  sitting  over  her  work  at  the 
table,  and  putting  in  a  saucy  word 
now  and  then.  Then  on  Christmas 
nK>ming,  he  walked  beside  her  to 
church— a  process  which  by  some 
mental  association  always  seemed 
to  him  peculiarly  satis&ctory  and 
delightfoL  Besides,  Phoebe  was 
genially  her  better  self  at  these 
times;  what  earnestness  there  was 
m  her  nature  seemed  then  to  get  the 
hetter,  for  a  biief  space,  of  the 
gjrliflh  frivolity  that  was  generally 
uppermost     And    then    followed 


the  walk  after  service,  if  it  was  fine, 
and  the  early  dinner  at  the  mill,  and 
the  long  evening  that  yet  seemed  so 
short  to  him,  ending  in  games,  and 
singing,  and  dancing,  and  snap- 
dragon, and  such  seesonable  fes- 
tivities, in  all  of  which  to  take  port 
impiied  being  brought  into  more 
intimate  contact  than  usual  with 
fair  Phoebe. 

Christmas  had  thus  been  a  happy 
season  to  David  Pierce.  This  tune, 
however,  it  was  destined  to  be  very 
different.  Bobert  Staunton's  friend, 
Mr.  Ellis,  was  a  most  interesting 
young  man.  He  was  pale,  thin,  tall, 
and  had  recently  recovered  froma  se- 
rious ilhiess,  which  had  left  him  still  * 
something  of  an  invalid.  Robert  de- 
clared he  was  given  to  writing  poe- 
try as  well  as  reading  it ;  and  it  is 
oertain  that  he  had  pleasant  manners, 
was  gentlemanlike  and  conversible, 
and  able  to  make  himnAif  unassum- 
ingly agreeable  at  the  mill,  inso- 
much that  his  cordial  host  declared 
him  to  be  a  right-down  good  sort  of 
chap,  spite  of  his  being  so  sickly; 
and  Aunt  Charlotte  '  took '  to  him, 
with  that  kind  of  protective  tender- 
ness which  is  entirely  legitimate  in  an 
elderly  though  unmarried  lady  with 
grey  curls  and  a  cap,  towards  a 
young  gentleman  with  weak  lungs 
and  a  cough.  But  it  was  quite  a 
different  thing  when  Phoebe  began 
to  show  a  similar  interest  in  their 
guest,  and  took  to  paying  him 
thoughtful  little  attentions,  which, 
although  justifiable  on  broad  princi- 
ples of  bdaevolence,  on  the  score  of 
his  health,  admitted  also  of  a  ten- 
derer interpretaticm  that  two  parties 
oonoemed  unfortunately  did  not  fail 
to  attach  thereto.  Charles  Ellis  him- 
self,  though  not  suffering  from  over- 
weening conceit,  and  David  Pierce, 
slow  as  he  forced  himself  to  be  in 
making  up  his  mind  on  the  momen- 
tous subject— these  two,  at  last  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion,  carry- 
ing such  different  emotions  to  their 
separate  breasts.  Not  that  even  to 
the  former  it  brought  unmitigated 
satisfiaotion, — for  be  knew  himself 
too  poor  and  too  pond  to  ask  the 
rich  miller  for  his  only  daughter, 
and  also,  iriesistLbly  charming  as 
that  daughter  had  made  hersdi  to 
him,  there  was  a  certain  young  lady 
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resident  at  Islington  whom,  until 
now,  he  had  silently  thought  the 
most  perfect  of  her  sex,  and  could 
not  entirely  dismiss  from  his  ten- 
derest  thoughts,  even  under  his  pre- 
sent circumstances.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  make  fair  copies  of  divers 
fragmentary  verses,  substituting  the 
name  of  PhoBbe  for  that  of  Alice,— 
but  he  was  hardly  satisfied  with  the 
result,— although  the  new  name 
fitted  into  the  metre  perfectly,  in  all 
except  one  burst  of  admiration  in 
which  he  had  desired  to  be  a  king 
that  he  might  offer  her  a  marble 
palace,  fit  dwelling  for  the  majesty  of 

her  his  noble,  queenly No,  Phcebe 

would  7iut  lend  itself  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  rhyme,  on  that  occasion ;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  constrained  to  ad- 
mit that  the  preceding  epithets 
scarcely  applied  to  the  gay,  bloom- 
ing, active  country  girl;  and  his 
thoughts  reverted  with  something 
like  tender  compunction  to  her  who 
till  now  had  reigned  sole  sovereign 
of  his  affections.  If  he  had  as  good 
reason  to  believe  m  her  preference 
as  Miss  Staunton  had  taken  pains  to 
assure  him  of  hers,  he  could  not  but 
own  to  himself  that  his  heart  would 
not  hesitate  between  the  two. 
Phcebe  was  very  pretty,  very  win- 
ning,—he  acknowledged  her  charms 
— but  his  taste  did  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  darker  eyes,  a  taller  figure,  a 
more  stately  style,  than  that  of  the 
miller's  daughter, — if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  choose. 

Thus  it  is  that  no  climax  and 
crash  of  proposal,  and  consequent 
rejection,  mterrupted  the  suave  cin*- 
rent  of  Miss  Phoebe's  flirtation.  In 
fact,  things  were  in  an  tmuBual  posi- 
tion. It  appeared  as  if  the  lady 
were  destined  to  make  those  ad- 
vances she  had  till  now  been  wont  to 
meet,  kindly  or  coyly,  as  the  case 
might  be,  from  one  and  all  the 
swains  honoured  by  her  notice.  It 
is  impossible  to  justify  Miss  Staun- 
ton, and  I  have  no  wish  to  seek  to 
do  so;  bat  in  simple  justice  to  her, 
arrant  coquette  and  thoughtless 
little  simpleton  as  she  was,  it  ought 
to  be  said  that  this  very  shyness  and 
tendency  to  retreat  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  hindered  her  from 
being  aware  of  the  full  force  of  her 
own  behaviour  or  fix)m  seeing  the 


direction  in  which  she  was  drifting, 
day  after  day. 

An  interested  looker»on,  however, 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  it,  and  the 
convirtion  grew  till  it  became  deeply 
rooted  in  David  Pierce's  mind,  that 
Phoebe  Staunton  at  last  loved  as  she 
had  never  loved  before,  and  that  the 
X^ale,  romantic-looking  Londoner  had 
touched  and  fairly  won  the  heart 
which  had  proved  so  obstinately  in- 
vulnerable to  the  most  ardent  and 
long-continued  attacks,  till  now. 
Unlucky  Phoebe  I  She  exulted  when 
she  saw  David's  brown  check  grow 
pale,  and  his  eyes  cloud  with  some- 
thing that  might  be  either  sorrow  or 
anger,  at  words  or  ways  of  hers  that 
appeared  significant  of  her  interest 
in  her  new  acquaintance.  She  felt 
triumphant  even,  when  he  excused 
himself  from  coming  to  their  usual 
Twelfth  Night  party,  of  ''^hich  he 
had  been  one  any  time  these  seven 
yeai-s. 

*Why — ^what's  amiss  !*  the  miller 
said,  opening  his  eyes  wide,  and  for 
the  first  time  admitting  to  his  peace- 
ful mind  the  supposition  that  some- 
thing might  hie  not  altogether 
'  straight '  with  his  much-loved  and 
valued  young  iriend.  *  David  not 
coming  ©'Twelve  Night!  I  never 
heard  such  trash.  Write  off  to  him 
immediate,  Phoebe,  and  tell  him 
we'll  none  such  vagaries.  Might  as 
well  tell  me  we're  t^  have  no  cake  as 
no  David.* 

*  But,  father,  if  he  don't  want  to 
come  there's  no  need  to  beg  and  pray 
for  his  company,  is  there?'  Phoeto 
poutingly  observed.  To  which  Mr. 
Staunton  replied  with  a  very  ob- 
vious wink,  intended  to  be  sly  and 
covert,  and  addressed  to  no  one  in 
particular. 

'  Oho !  That's  the  way  ot  it,  is  it? 
Well  then,  my  lass,  if  thou'st  feelins 
agin'  writin  to  him  to  ax  him  to 
think  better  on  it, — let  a  be,  let  a  be. 
I'll  rout  him  up,  never  fear;  Til 
make  it  all  even.' 

And  although  his  daughter  at 
this  shook  herself  Uke  an  offended 
pigeon,  and  declared  that  she  didn't 
fear,— and  she'd  no  feelins,  the 
miller  remained  comfortably  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  some 
little  tiff  had  arisen  between  the  two, 
more  indicative  of  affection  than  any- 
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thing  else,  and  that  after  all,  PhoBbe 
and  David  were  likely  to  make  a 
match  of  it,  just  as  he  desired. 

David's  own  0iaiiDfir  and  David's 
voids,  hoiwever,  speedily  pot  this 
ideatofii^t.  Qoietljr,  but  steadily, 
he  lesisted  his  old  friend's  peisua- 
8km,  and  stade  him  onderstandtbat 
his  dedskm  was  unalterable.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  serious  business 
on  hand,  just  now,  and  seeded  tune 
for  thought  oonoemiiig  future  ar* 
zangements  of  great  moment  to  him. 
In  a  week  or  two  he  should  tell  him 
moro^  when  mose  was  definitely  de* 
cided.  And  the  miller  went  hack,  a 
graver  man ;  impressed,  he  hardly 
knew  why,  with  tibe  idea  of  some- 
thing being  wrong*— but  utterly  at 
sea  as  to  what  it  was,  or  how  to  set 
it  right  again. 

January  went  on.  Bobert  and  his 
friend  had  returned  to  London,  and 
tile  hunates  (rfthe  mill  hadresnmed 
the  quiet  way  of  life  always  broken 
into  by  the  festivities  of  Christmas. 
And  now  Fhoabe  bogan  to  wonder> 
with  a  gradually  increasing  ache  of 
the  heut,  why  David  kept  away  so 
persistently.  Was  he  offended? 
Was heso much  hurt  at  her  beha- 
'rioar?  Was  he  actually  showing 
resentment?  And  6?en  at  this  point, 
incorrigible  Phoebe  lelt  an  instant's 
emotion  almost  like  gratification,  in 
the  idea  that  she  had  so  swayed  this 
man  from  his  habitual  sober  .tran*- 
qniUity  of  feeling.  She  would  make 
it  all  rig^t,  the  very  next  time  she 
flaw  him,  she  promised  herself. 

That  event  took  pkioe  on  a  soft 

early  Esfaruary  morning,  as  she  was 

^riking  in  the  villaga    The  grey 

«y,  the  green  earth,  all  looked  as  if 

relentingly  dreaming  of  spring.  The 

Wids   twittered,    the  first    buds, 

^^omed  to  be  nipped  by  sundry  ill- 

™aed  frosts  and  east  winds,  clouded 

the  oatlmes  that  had  been  so  clear 

^d  sharp,  of  willow,  thorn,  and 

Jhestnut  branches.    There  is  a  cer- 

^  tender  pathos  in  the  atmosphere 

of  spch  a  di^,  which  the  spirit— es- 

P^^7  if  it  be  young  and  feminine 

:-jni8t  be  very  obtuse   to  resisi 

rnoebe's  meditations  were  gentler 

y^Bweetw  than  usual;  and  when, 

^^  her  ^es,  she  saw  David  a 

™e  iray  cff  on  the  opposite  side  of 

^^  road,  her  heart  beat,  and  her  eyes 


grew  lustrous  with  an  eager  earnest- 
ness that  they  had  scarcely  ever 
been  called  on  to  express  through  all 
her  life  before.  He  was  walking  to- 
wards her,  but  to  her  dismay,  just  as 
he  came  within  speaking  distance, 
he  turned  down  a  bye  lane  leading 
to  the  fields.  Evidently,  she  thou^t, 
he  did  not  see  her ;  and  on  the  im* 
poise  of  the  moment,  she  did  what 
a  month  before  she  woukl  have  con* 
sidered  utterly  impossible  and  not 
to  be  dreamed  of-nahe  actually  cross- 
ed the  road,  ^uicdoened  her  pace, 
hurried  after  lum,  and  when  she  was 
near  enough  arrested  his  attention 
and  im  ptognm  by  calling  '  Mr. 
Piense!'  in  a  clear,  though  rather 
trembling  little  vome. 

He  turned  round,  and  by  the  look 
of  his  &ce  she  felt  assured  that  he 
had  seen  her,  and  that  he  must  have 

Eurposely  tried  to  avoid  her.  But 
e  took  her  extended  hand  gravely 
and  kindly,  asked  after  all  at 
home,  and  then  appeared  to  have 
said  all  he  had  to  say.  Phoebe, 
however,  was  not  in  that  position ; 
and  although  dbie  was  disconcerted, 
perplexed — even  a  little  frightened 
— she  was  bent  on  'making  it  all 
right,'  and  summoned  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  inquire,  reproachftdly, 
why  he  hadn't  been  to  see  them  f(nr 
so  long? 

*  I've  been  very  busy.  I've  been 
working  early  and  late,'  David  re- 
plied. 

*  But  you'll  come  soon,  won't  you?' 
the  young  lady  urged.  *  Do  come 
soon.  We've  missed  you  so  much 
all  this  time.' 

'  Tou're  very  kind,'  he  answered 
steadily  and  seriously,  both  as  to 
voice  and  look,  'but  the  feet  is 
Tm  still  very  much  engaged;  I 
really  find  no  time  just  now  for 
visiting.' 

'That  means  you  don't  care  to 
find  time  to  come  and  see  us,' 
Phoebe  said,  and  coloured  crimson 
when  she  found  that  he  attempted 
no  denial  of  the  charge.  The  inter- 
val of  silence  was  awkward  enough, 
and  things  looked  desperata  Phoebe 
was  already  quite  at  the  end  of  her 
resources.  It  was  not  at  all  by 
design,  but  only  on  the  sudden  in- 
stinct of  the  moment,  that  now, 
holding  out  her  baud  again  as  she 
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wished  him  good-byo  — slie  dropped 
her  eyes,  anda'lded  timidly— 

*  We're  friends,  aren't  we  ?' 

'Yes,  to  be  sure,*  ho  replied,  with 
manftd  readiness,  looking  down  at 
the  pretty  blushing  face,  with  an 
expression  in  his  own  tliat  even  \vm\ 
she  seen  it,  poor,  foolish  Ph(nl>o 
would  not  have  known  how  to  trans- 
late. 

'  And  you  re  not  goinpj  to  frivo  up 
old  ways,  are  you?'  she  went  on, 
little  guessing  in  what  sense  tlio 
words  were  undcrstofKl  by  him. 
'  Oh,  please  don't!'  and  for  an  instant 
she  glanced  entreatingly  at  him ;  *  it 

would  make  me  so  unhap so 

uncomfortable  if  I  thought ' 

'But  don't  tliink,  don't  believe 
anything  of  the  kind,'  David  said, 
steadily.  '  Why,  Phoebe,  you  know 
I  wouldn't  make  you  unhappy  for 
the  whole  world — and  you  shall 
never  have  cause  to  be,  on  nay  ac- 
count, please  Heaven.' 

He  spoke  in  a  new  tone  now,  full 
of  courage  and  cheerfulness;  and 
when  she  fairly  looked  up,  Phoel^ 
saw  that  his  face  was  bnght  and 
cheery  as  his  voice.  And  yet,  some- 
how, she  felt  that  all  was  not  right 
— not,  that  is  to  say,  as  she  wished. 
She  was  altogether  puzzled,  al- 
though, of  course,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  her  to  appear  altogetlier 
satisfied. 

'  I'm  so  glad!'  she  said,  and  then 
they  shook  hands,  and  parted. 

'  Poor  child,  she  partly  guesses ; 
but  she'  — he  thought — 'doesn't 
know.  I  hope  she  never  will  know 
how  much  I ' 

He  was  still  in  love,  and  of  course 
whatever  Phcebe  said  or  did  was 
good  and  admirable,  and  every- 
thing was  twisted  about  to  come  to 
that  conclusion.  He  thought  her 
timid  appeal  to  her  old  friend  very 
touching  and  sweet;  and  finally, 
he  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  to 
set  her  tender  heart  at  rest,  while  he 
walked  on  to  his  abode,  just  now  a 
scene  of  some  considerable  confu- 
sion and  discomfort,  as  houses  are 
apt  to  be  while  in  the  transition 
stage  between  one  tenant  and 
another. 

As  yet,  however,  it  was  only 
known  to  one  or  two  that  David 
Pierce  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 


Cotover,  and  England  also.  He 
had  agreed  to  join  young  Mr.  Faver- 
sham,  who  was  going  to  Australia, 
there  to  become  landowners  and 
farmers  on  their  own  account.  But 
as  he  desired  to  leave  the  place 
where  he  had  lived  so  long  without 
causing,  or  at  any  rate,  witnessing 
that  '  sensation '  which  such  an 
event  was  sure  to  cause  in  the  stir- 
less  country  village,  he  had  kept 
the  fact  a  secret,  intending  thus  to 
avoid  all  formal  farewells  and 
curious  inquiries  from  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

It  was  only  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  which  chanced  also  to 
bo  the  eve  of  last  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  that  he  wont  up  to  the  mill. 
Phoebe,  as  fato  would  have  it, 
chanced  to  be  out,  and  he  persuaded 
himself  ho  was  glad  of  it— glad  to 
bo  spared  the  trial  of  consciously 
looking  on  her  for  the  last  time,  at 
least  for  many  years.  He  and  his 
good  friend  the  miller  had  a  long 
Silk,  and  parted  at  last,  more  con- 
vinced of  one  another's  true-hearted 
worth,  perhaps,  than  ever  they  had 
been  before.  Unwonted  moisture 
stood  in  old  Staunton's  eyes  as  he 
wrung  David's  hand,  and  wished 
him  good  speed. 

'  I'd  thought  to  ha'  had  you  hard 
by— a  sort  o'  extra  son,  like,  to  th' 
end  o'  my  days,'  he  said  brokenly ; 
'but  it  wam't  to  be,  and  it's  no 
good,  but  bad  for  us  to  murmur. 
And  if  it's  best  for  yourself,  David, 
I'm  not  the  man  to  wish  things 
otherways ;  and  so  good-bye  t'  ye, 
and  Grod  bless  ye !' 

Phcebe  never  in  her  life  will  for- 
get her  coming  home  that  night. 
The  news  was  at  once  announced, 
which  made  her  feel  for  a  moment 
as  if  she  had  been  shot— so  sudden, 
so  stunning  and  bewildering  was 
the  blow.  As  well  as  she  could, 
she  kept  up  appearances,  however ; 
and,  in  fact,  her  father,  too  frank 
and  direct  himself  to  suspect  the 
possibility  of  his  daughter  being 
otherwise,  was  quite  hurt  at  her 
apparent  indifference  to  their  old 
friend's  departure  from  amongst 
them. 

'  I  doubt  ye're  a  bit  oyer  gay  and 
careless,  PhcBbe.  Ye  might  have 
more  heart,  child.     Sometimes  it 
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seems  na  though  what  you  had 
of  it  was  asleep,  or  summat  And  I 
did  hope  that  the  ye^  man  to  wake 
it  np,  like^  was  him  thaf  s  not 
coming  near  ns  no  more,  now.  Bat 
don't  cry,Ph(Bbe ;  I'm  not  angry  wi' 
ye,  lass.  We  can't  help  our  feelins, 
Vm  aware;  and  I'm  not  blamin'  ye 
for  whafs  not  your  fault;  let  alone 
he  never  made  up  to  ye  like 
other  young  fellers.  But  he's  the 
best  of  'em  all— the  best  of  'em 
all!' 

It  was  an  era  in  Phoebe's  life. 
Never  before  had  she  felt  pangs  like 
these ;  never  had  she  found  it  so 
difflctdt  to  keep  back  all  sign  of  the 
emotion  strolling  within  her; 
never  before  had  she  longed  so 
eagerly,  so  cravingly,  to  be  alone. 
When  she  went  to  her  room  for  the 
night,  she  locked  her  door,  threw 
herself  on  her  bed,  and  wept  bit- 
terly— ^bitterly ;  feeling  more  hope- 
less, more  humble,  more  ashamed, 
than,  a  week  or  two  ago«  could  have 
seemed  possible  to  the  lighthearted, 
admired,  indulged  little  beaul^. 

Next  morning  she  arose,  pale,  un- 
re&eshed,  and  went  down  stairs,  and 
out  into  the  garden,  that  the  fresh  air 
might  revive  her  into  something 
more  like  herself.  With  a  sad,  im- 
potent gaze,  her  eyes  instinctively 
Booght  the  pretty  pastoral  hill,  on 
the  farther  slope  of  which  stood 
David's  old  home — his  home  no 
mora  Already  he  had  left  it;  he 
^9B  to  start  at  early  dawn,  he  had 
told  her  f&iher,  and  her  fiftther  had 
told  her.  Phoebe  had  learned  to 
feel,  truly,  as  she  stood  under  the 
lilac  trees  that  seemed  to  shiver  in 
the  cold  morning  breese,  looking 
out  on  the  landscape  that  was  now 
BO  empty,  so  blank.  She  had  alto- 
gether forgot  what  day  it  was. 
When  she  went  into  breakfiut,  the 
rosy-cheeked  maid  came  to  her, 
vith  mouth  outstretched  in  a  broad 
smile. 

'There's  four  of  'em  for  you.  Miss 
Phcebe,'  she  announced,  as  she 
handed  them  to  her;  'and  I've  got 
one  from  that  Tom,  I  guess.  Like 
his  hnjMdence  to  send  a  &t  cook  to 
m€,ham'tit,miss?' 

And  Phoshe  had  to  inspect,  with 
what  inlelligenoe  and  sympathy  she 
conld  muster,  the  highly^-ooloured 


picture  alluded  to,  with  its  ironical 
verse  underneath. 

'Never  mind,  Sally,'  she  con- 
solingly said,  as  she  left  her,  '  you 
know  he's  very  fond  of  you  all  tho 
time ;  it's  only  for  misclnef  he  tries 
to  vex  you.' 

And  then  sighing,  she  thrust  her 
own  share  of  Qxe  day's  harvest  into 
her  pocket,  without  even  looking  at 
it  All  her  old  enjoyment  in 
them,  her  pleased  vanity,  her  petty 
triimiph— were  quite  gone.  There 
was  no  room  for  such  feelings  in  her 
aching  heart ;  poor,  unhappy,  sorely- 
punished  Phcebe  I 

Not  till  quite  late  in  the  dreary, 
lagging  day,  did  she  draw  her 
crumpled  correspondence  from  her 
pocket,  and  proceed  carelessly  to 
mspect  it  But,  with  what  a  leap 
of  the  heart— what  a  flash  in  the 
dim  eyes—what  a  sudden  eagerness 
of  the  fingers  did  she  fEusten  on  one, 
the  most  ordinary-looking,  the  only 
non-ornamented  missive  of  the  four. 

It  was  his  writing.  Actually,  he 
had  sent  to  her,  as  usual!  For, 
in  fetct,  it  had  been  one  of  the  very 
few  ostensibly  lover-like  attentions 
he  had  permitted  himself,  that  every 
year  he  had  been  wont,  on  Valentine's 
Day,  to  send  her  verses,  carefully 
transcribed,  and  which,  though  less 
brilliantly  and  florally  illustrated 
than  tho  rest  of  the  tender  communi- 
cations received  at  the  same  time, 
were,  as  she  had  good  taste  enough 
to  perceive,  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription, and  a  considerably  higher 
order  of  poetry. 

And  now,  had  he  actuallv  sent 
her  a  last  valentine?  Surdy,  all 
could  not  be  over,  then?  She  opened 
it  and  read : — 

*  Good-bye,  dear  Phcebe ;  I  write 
to  you  this  once,  just  to  say  good- 
bye, and  to  make  you  sure  that  there 
is  no  need  to  be  sorry  about  me,  or 
to  have  one  painful  thought  of 
your  old  friend.  Don't  ever  sup- 
pose that  I  shall  not  be  thankful 
and  happy  to  know  of  your  happi- 
ness. I  am  going  into  a  new  life  in 
a  new  country,  with  good  courage 
and  hope.  Never  think  of  me  other- 
wiae,  when  you  do  think  of  me, 
which  may  be  now  and  then,  as  an 
old  friendj  as  I  saidj  who  will  always 
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rejoice  to  know  of  your  welfare. 
That  is  all.  Good-bye,  and  God 
bless  yon,  Phoebe ! 

*  Your  true  friend, 

'David  Pieiice.* 

This  was  the  letter  that  hoix'-st 
David  had,  with  groat  pains  and  dif- 
iiculty,  succeeded  in  producing, 
with  the  solo  and  simple  idea  of 
putting  Phoebe's  tender  heart  at 
rest  concerning  him.  This,  de- 
spatched in  entire  oblivion  of  the 
particular  day  on  which  it  would 
arrive,  was  the  closing  one  of  that 
series  of  innocent  love-letters  which 
once  a  year  he  had  gratified  himself 
by  sending  under  the  shelter  of  the 
allowed  license  of  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary. Alas,  poor  Phoebe!  Too 
late  she  knew  what  she  had  lost; 
too  late  she  understood  how  mnch 
she  really  cared  for  the  man  she 
had  played  with  and  had  sent  from 
her.  She  reaped  the  sorrow  of 
which  she  herself  had  sown  the 
seeds,  when,  in  the  careless  pride  of 
her  youth,  her  good  looks,  and  her 
untried  prosperity,  she  had  dared 
to  trifle  with  a  true  heart,  and  pre- 
tend to  cast  aside  a  worthy  love. 

Does  any  one  desire  to  hear  that 
her  pimishment  was  life-long? 
Though  this  cannot  be  said,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  during  the  two  or 
three  weeks  immediately  following 
that  memorable  Valentine's  Day, 
Phcebe  Staunton  suffered  with  a 
bitterness  and  sharpness  that 
made  the  time  more  fateful  in  its 
influences  on  her  than  all  the  pre- 
vious years  of  her  life  had  been. 
Sadder  and  wiser,  indeed,  she  was ; 
and  the  change  from  passive  blank 
sorrow  to  keen  anxiety  that  then 
came  to  her,  was  as  the  climax  to 
her  new  experience  of  the  deeper 
realities  of  feeling. 

A  letter  came  to  the  miller  nearly 
a  month  after  it  was  supposed  David 
had  left  England.  It  was  from  a 
London  doctor,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Pierce  was  there.  He  had  been  un- 
able to  accompany  Mr.  Faversham, 
having  caught  a  fever  a  day  or  two 
before  the  vessel  sailed;  that  the 
fever  bad  turned  out  more  serious 
than  was  at  first  expected,  and, 
though  vanquished  at  last,  it  had 


left  liim  in  a  very  weak  and  pro- 
carious  condition ;  that  he,  the  doc- 
tor, ha<l  only  now  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  the  name  and  address 
of  a  friend  of  his  patient's,  whom  he 
had  a.sked  to  come  and  see  him. 
AVoTild  Mr.  Staunton  come  at  once  ? 

When  Phcebe  learned  all  this,  and 
that  her  father  was  preparing  to 
start  immediately  on  the  long  jour- 
ney, she  went  to  him,  and,  with  her 
pale  face  and  earnest  eyes  suffi- 
ciently emphasizing  the  quiet  words, 
she  said : 

'  Oh,  father !  let  mo  go  too !' 

The  miller  looked  at  her,  fairly 
amazed  at  first.  He  was  not  very 
rapid  in  his  perceptions  usually,  but 
a  good  deal  must  have  made  itself 
manifest  to  him,  on  this  occasion,  in 
a  very  brief  space ;  for  that  one  look 
seemed  to  teach  him  all  he  had  to 
learn.  He  took  her  head  between 
his  two  great  hands  and  kissed  her 
forehead,  saying  brokenly : 

'Poor  lass!  my  poor  lass!  How 
come  it  abont  so  cross  then?  Don't 
fret ;  don't,  love.  Courage,  my  lamb  1 
There,  there  —  we'll  go  together— 
we'll  go  together  !* 

And  they  went.  And  two  weeks 
after  their  arrival  in  London— two 
weeks  for  the  most  part  spent  by 
Phoebe  in  lonely  anxiety  while  her 
father  was  with  David— she  sent 
him  a  little  letter  by  the  good  mil- 
ler's hands.  What  that  little  letter 
contained  was  never  known  but  to 
the  writer  and  recipient  thereof;  but 
the  immediate  result  appeared  to 
1x3,  that  Phcebe  accompanied  her 
father  next  time  he  went  to  see  his 
friend,  and  that  David's  convales- 
cence progressed  towards  recovery 
more  rapidly  thenceforward.  It  is 
rumoureid  that  young  Mr.  Faver- 
sham, if  he  still  waits  David's  ar- 
rival in  Australia,  will,  like  another 
illustrious  emigrant,  'wait  a  long 
time.'  But  it  is  also  currently  re- 
ported that  the  squire  is  only  too 
glad  to  get  his  much- valued  agent 
back  to  his  hill  fium  again,  and  that 
he  regards  the  disappointment  of 
his  nephew,  in  resjKxst  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
with  that  temperate  regret,  not  to 
say  equanimity,  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  Kochefoucauld,we  can  always 
bear  other  people's  misfortunes. 
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Y  imperoeptible  stages  I  have  now  arriyed 
at  that  age  when  a  lady  is  oonsidered  to  be 
yerging  on  '  elderly/  and,  excepting  a  sober 
qiuidrme  now  and  then,  haye  qnite  giyen 
np  dancing.  But  as  I  haye  by  no  means 
giyen  np  looking  on,  and  it  is  not  so  yery 
long  sinoe  I  was  as  indefittigable  a  dancer 
as  any  young  damsel  in  her  first  season,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  give  my  experiences  and 
opinions,  without  being  suspected  of  haying 
imbibed  them  in  the  days  when  young  ladies 
wore  their  waists  under  their  armpits  and 
cultiyated  a  porpetoal  stoop  in  imitation  of 
the  Venus  de  MedicL  In  the  first  place, 
I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  au  the 
young  folks  I  see  whirling  round  like  en- 
raptured teetotums,  went  through  aa  much 
as  I  did  in  acquiring  the  art  At  a  tender 
age  I  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Mr. 
Wright  Owing  to  the  magnificence  of  this  gentleman's  deportment,  and 
the  shortness  of  his  stature  and  legs,  he  gaye  the  impression  of  a  large 
ebfis^  moying  about  without  any  apparent  means  of  locomotion*  This 
phraiomenon,  added  to  a  jetty  mass  of  hair  and  a  huge  moustache  (at 
that  time  an  uncommon  appendage),  inyestad  him  with  a  ferocity  fiital  to 
the  peace  of  an  in&nt  I  was  yery  tall  of  my  age,  and  my  parents  and 
goaraians,  much  to  my  distress,  were  perpetually  calling  attention  to 
the  fiict  Neyer  had  the  custom  been  so  offensiye  as  now,  when,  Mr.  Wright 
haying  called  me  up  before  him,  where  I  stood  yery«  consdons  of  my 
new  Sioes,  my  goyemess  blandly  said,  '  Tou  must  excuse  any  little 
shyness  at  fiist,  Mr.  Wright  She  has  been  growing  yery  &st,  and  is, 
I  fear,  a  little  awkward.  Is  she  not  a  great  girl  for  seyen  ?'  Mr.  Wright 
opened  his  mouth,  and,  instead  of  the  ogre-like  tones  I  tremblingly  expected, 
Iffipt  it  open  in  amasement,  and  said  finally,  in  a  breathless  yoice, '  Lor, 
what  a  monster!' 

This  relieyed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  embanassed  me,  which  Mr.  Wright 
peroeiying,  he  hastened  to  say,  kindly,  '  Oh !  as  to  awkward,  some  of  the 
exercises  for  grace,  and  perhaps  a  little  cachouca  dance,  or  8omething-of« 
that,  will  soon  set  eyerything  right  I  think,  my  dear,  we'll  begin  the 
positions  now  directly.' 

We  were  great  friends  from  that  hour;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
perfionnances  were  not  at  all  to  his  tasta  He  neyer  got  oyer  the  lengtti 
of  my  strides,  frequently  implored  me  to  let  him  '  see  no  angles,'  and 
always  regarded  me  neryously,  after  one  day  seeing  me  conduct  a  youth, 
aged  nine,  whom  he  had  found  refractory,  tiirough  a  quadrille  in  a  style 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  muscular.  I  did  not  stay  long  under  him, 
and  as  we  liyed  for  some  time  in  a  lonely  country  place,  I  soon  forgot 
niy  dancing. 

When  I  was  twelye  years  old,  I  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  a  lady 
whose  hobby  was  gynmastics.  She  conducted  me  to  a  room  apparently 
fitted  up  with  eyery  instrument  of  torture.  This  was  the  gymnasium, 
ud  here  my  sound  health  and  long  limbs  senred  me  in  good  stead.  I 
soon  rose  to  the  top  of  the  class,  and  could  baye  stood  my  ground 
^tgainst  most  boys  of  my  age. 

'  Coming  out'  time  at  length  approached,  and  it  was  thought  adyisable 
^t  I  should  be  brought  to  town  and  enrolled  among  the  pupils  of  Monsieur 
^Ibert,  an  eminent  teacher  of  dancing.  One  morning,  my  goyeraess  and 
\  QRiy^  at  one  of  his  class  Tpoi^is ;  I,  perfectly  oomf^^ble,  proud  of  my 
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muscles,  and  strong  in  the  belief 
that  I  was  as  upright  as  any  girl  in 
England.  I  thought  M.  Filbert  an 
ordinary-looking  man  enough,  thin 
and  grave,  with  a  naturally  ugly 
figure.  Ho  told  mo  to  stand  up 
with  tho  rest  of  tlie  pupils,  and 
took  no  more  notice  of  me  till 
the  lesson  was  half  over.  I  planted 
myself  in  a  fine  square  position 
and  began  to  dance  with  much 
energy  and  inward  satisfaction.  I 
soon  found  that  M.  Filbert  was 
not  at  all  slow  to  criticise ;  and  as 
lie  passed  me  over  in  silence,  I 
felt  that  he  was  satisfied.  Hearing 
him  say  to  a  pale  .little  girl  near 
mo,  '  Dear  child,  is  your  back  made 
of  jelly?  straighten  it,'  I  iname- 
diately  stiffened  my  own  back  witii 
militcuy  precision  and  looked  up 
complacently.  M.  Filbert's  sharp 
eye  saw  this  directly,  and  suddenly 
darting  across  the  room,  he  said 
sharply,  '  Do  you  want  to  knock 
me  down.  Miss  Julia!  your  shoulders 
are  in  your  ears,  young  lady.  Bend 
your  knees.  Bend,  bend.  Lower 
still.  Yield.  Eelaz.  Mon  Dieu, 
are  you  made  of  iron  ?'  It  was  all 
over.  My  confidence  was  wrecked 
and  my  self-possession  vanished. 
A  desolating  sense  that  I  was  a 
rough  country  girl,  who  had  been 
making  a  spectacle  of  herself,  came 
over  me ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
shame,  I  should  have  cried.  But  I 
swallowed  n^  mortification,  and  my 
wounded  pride  took  a  lucky  direc- 
tion, for  I  determined,  cost  what  it 
might,  that  I  would  m&ke  M.  Filbert 
retract  before  he  had  done  with  me. 
I  forced  my  shoulders  down  until 
they  seemed  on  the  point  of  foiling 
off.  I  nearly  fell  on  my  face  in  my 
anxiety  to  bend,  and  I  twisted  my 
unfortunate  arms  in  every  possible 
direction.  Seeing  I  was  really  try- 
ing, the  tyrant  left  me;  still,  how- 
ever, repeating  that  I  was  niade  of 
iron.  The  next  victims  he  visited 
were  two  litUe  girls,  who  were  also 
there  for  the  first  time.  They  had 
been  wriggling  about  in  a  very 
mysterious  manner,  and  now  M. 
Filb^  asked  if  they  bad  ever 
learned  before.  '  Yes,'  the  elder 
said,  '  Mr.  Down,  at  Lincoln,  taught 
us  for  a  littie  while.' 
'  And  did  Brown  at  fiincQln  tei|oh 


you  to  do  all  that  T  asked  the  tor- 
mentor. 

*  Ye— 0— cs/  said  tho  httle  girl, 
uneasily  blushing. 

'  Then  don't  do  it  again,  dear 
children ;  but  do  h-y  to  keep  yoiu* 
chins  out  of  your  necks,  and  don't 
walk  on  your  insteps.'  With  this 
advice  he  turned  away  and  cricnl 
out  to  a  child  who  was  '  poking'— 

'  Miss  Isabel,  I'll  cut  that  chin  off 
in  a  minute.'  No  one  escaped. 
Presently  we  were  told  we  might  sit 
down  a  little  while,  and  we  ran 
joyfully  to  tho  benches,  little  know- 
ing this  was  a  trap  set  to  betray  our 
awkwardness.  Our  backs  wore  no 
sooner  turned  than  ho  looked  aft^r 
us  like  a  lynx,  and  called  us  all 
back  ignominiously,  saying:  'Now 
go  to  your  seats  like  ladies  instead 
of  racing  Hke  boys  (looking  at  me), 
or  waddling  like  ducks.'  This  last 
was  for  tlie  Lincoln  young  ladies, 
who  were  round  and  short.  Wo 
spent  three  or  four  minutes  very 
uneasily,  while  he  inspected  us  and 
made  uncomplimentary  remarks  on 
the  way  we  took  our  seats.  Next  he 
ordered  us  to  stand  up  for  a  quad- 
lille,  and  began  to  arrange  us  in 
pairs.  Here  his  active  spirit  came 
in  with  great  effect  Sisters  were 
wrenched  asunder  and  sent  into  dif- 
ferent sets,  and  one  little  girl,  who 
was  very  pretty  and  coquettish, 
having  declined  the  advances  of  tho 
only  littie  boy  there,  who  was  timid 
and  devoted  to  her,  M.  Filbert 
declared  she  should  be  his  own 
partner,  which  was  with  reason  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  positions.  Very 
soon  my  masterly  style  of  action 
drew  M.  Filbert's  attention  to  me 
again. 

My  arms  were  the  offending 
members  in  the  present  instance. 
It  seemed  they  would  not  bend, 
M.  Filbert,  however,  was  deter- 
mined they  should,  and  he  led  mo 
forth  to  the  very  middle  of  tho 
room.  After  loolong  at  me  until  I 
felt  exquisitely  uneasy,  he  elabo- 
rately explained  the  carriage  it  was 
proper  for  a  lady  habitually  to 
maintain,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
my  own  efforts  and  some  arrange-: 
ment  on  his  part,  bent  me  into  a 
position  not  much  removed  frqm 
that  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,   in* 
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dnding  the  bobbing  to  and  firo. 
Forbidding  me  to  stir,  M.  Filbert 
calkd  tiie  attention  of  the  whole 
room  to  the  improyement  he  had 
worked,  and  practically  iilnstrated 
my  usnftl  appearance,  which  cer- 
iamly  did  appear  somewhat  devoid 
of  giace.  He  then  led  me  back  to 
my  place,  bnt  I  was  not  allowed  to 
relax,  and  I  passed  the  rest  of  the 
time  moving  about  like  a  stately 
Cochin  China  fowl. 

There  was  in  the  class  an  nnlncky 
boy  of  fourteen,  whose  appearance 
was  quite  an  irregularity,  and  who 
never  came  again.  He  has  probably 
not  forgotten  his  experiences. 

The  narrowness  of  his  chest  and 
the  width  of  his  back  gave  great 
offence,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
M.  Filbert  attacked  him  on  the 
Bubject 

'  Gome  here,  my  boy,'  said  he ; '  I 
want  to  see  whether  you've  got  a 
chest  Why  you  have,  I  declare. 
1  must  Me  that,  please ;  throw  it  out ; 
thafs  the  way;  more,  more  still' 
(giTing  him  a  sound  blow  in  the 
back). 

^  *Oh-h-h,  I  can't!'  gasped  the  vic- 
tim. 

'  Oh !  yes,  you  can.  But  what  is 
thia?  Why,  I  do  believe  it  is  the 
waistcoat  Bo  y<m  think  it  is  the 
waistcoat?'  he  aiE&ed  in  a  confidential 
tone. 

Then  turning  to  the  room,  with  a 
concerned  expression: — 

'He's  got  such  a  waistcoat,  poor 
fellow,  and  such  a  back,  so  long; 
oh!  dear,  dear,  what  a  length  it  is!' 

The  poor  boy,  overcome  with 
confdsion,  put  his  hand  on  his  back 
deprecatingly,  whereat  M.  Filbert 
said  with  sympathy: — 

'Yes,  feel  it    Isn't  it  long?' 

There  was  no  going  to  sleep  under 
M.  Filbert.  He  never  rested  him- 
self, and  he  did  not  allow  any  one 
el«e  to  do  so.  Very  rarely  he 
would  praise.  If  a  girl  did  well,  he 
seldom  did  more  than  leave  her 
alone;  but  a  fault  was  never  passed 
oyer.  And  yet,  with  all  this  seve- 
rity, he  had  the  tact  to  make  us  feel 
be  was  in  the  right,  and  there  was 
no  being  angry  with  him.  He  was 
specially  merciless  to  the  eldest 
girls,  and  80  I  was  often  rebuked ; 
bnt  still  I  felt  that  he  appreciated 


any  eflbrt  I  made  to  please  him,  and 
he  inspired  us  all  with  a  detennina- 
tion  never  to  give  in.  In  due 
course  I  won  my  long-desired 
triumph.  One  day,  quite  suddenty, 
he  announced  that  I  was  one  of  his 
best  pupils,  and  was  to  be  promoted 
to  a  small  class  specially  advanced. 
There  the  lessons  were  pure  enjoy- 
ment, and  I  grieved  much  when  I 
was  t^en  from  his  care. 

At  length  the  all-important '  first 
ball '  came  off  and  gave  me  much  to 
reflect  upon.  The  difference  be- 
tween dancing  in  an  orderly  manner, 
with  a  number  of  well-schooled 
young  ladies,  under  the  eye  of  M, 
Filbcort,  who  would  have  stopped  us 
had  a  finger  been  out  of  position, 
and  dancing  in  a  crowded  room  with 
a  succession  of  strange  youths,  was 
indeed  striking. 

At  first  I  was  dismayed  at  their 
utter  independence  of  Filbertian 
rules,  but  soon  grew  amused  at  the 
curious  varieties  they  presented. 
My  first  partner  was  peculiarly 
trying.  An  athletic  partner.  He 
held  me  with  a  grasp  of  iron, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  dance, 
used  me  as  a  mindle  of  wrath  with 
which  he  cleared  away  all  obstacles, 
and  by  falling  down,  involved  me 
and  some  others  in  a  disgraced 
heap.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  sen- 
sations on  rising.  I  scarcely  heard 
the  breathless  apologies  of  this  &tal 
man,  and  hurrying  to  a  seat  in  a 
deserted  comer,  I  bowed  a  dismisfia) 
to  him,  and  felt  I  could  never  again 
appear  in  the  dance. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  me  when  the 
hostess  came  in  with  a  particularly 
bright  and  dapper-looking  stranger, 
whom  she  presented,  and  with  whom 
I  presently  found  myself  dancing. 
What  a  contrast !  This  was  perfect 
delight,  and,  by  some  marvellous 
contrivance,  although  the  ball  was 
crowded,  we  never  seemed  to  come 
near  any  one,  and  always  had  plenty 
of  room.  With  the  zeal  of  a  young 
dancer,  I  did  not  often  want  to  rest, 
yet,  whenever  we  did  stop,  I  always 
found  myself  securely  sheltered 
behind  a  very  broad  pair  of 
shoulders.  That  was  my  first 
experience  of  true  dancing ;  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sensation. 

My  next  partner  was  of  a  different 
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order.  He  was  }")alo,  ami  bald,  with 
spectacles,  and  very  rod  buuy 
wrists,  and,  after  a  few  turns,  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  that  wtek's 

' Review,'  whitth  contained  an 

able  article  on  the  late  outbreak  of 
cholera,  giving  tlie  statistics  for  the 
last  ten  years ;  and  whether  I  wtis 
disposed  or  not  to  accept  the  au- 
thor's views.  This  was  severe  mat- 
ter for  a  ball-room,  and  my  excited 
spirits  were  quite  unable  to  cop© 
with  it.  From  this,  he  passed  to 
the  last  census  returns,  and  we  soon 
became  so  scientific,  and  danced  so 
dreadfully  out  of  time,  that  I  was 
forced  to  plead  fatigue.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  very  timid  yoimg 
man,  who  held  me  at  arm*s  length, 
lost  me  several  times,  and  who  had 
nothing  further  to  say,  after  he 
liad  asked  me  if  I  walked  much  in 
the  Park  or  whether  I  preferred 
driving.  Later,  I  danced  with  a  nau- 
tical gentleman,  who  was  very  good- 
natumi  and  amusing,  told  me  some 
wonderful  tales,  which  I  implicitly 
l)elieved,  and  whose  company  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  feel- 
ing so  much  as  if  on  board  ship 
while  dancing  with  him.  His  move- 
ments were  charmingly  light  and 
smooth ;  but  it  was  surprising  how 
often  we  were  nearly  off  our  balance 
and  recovered  again,  what  unlooked- 
for  lurches  occurred,  and  how  fre- 
quently one  of  his  legs  intruded  into 
other  couples !  I  liked  him  better 
than  my  next  partner,  who  was  an 
'elderly  young  man,'  about  forty 
years  of  age,  thoroughly  determined 
to  be  no  more  than  twenty-five.  He 
presented  a  weedy  appearance  and  a 
general  stiffness  of  joint,  had  a  dis- 
appointing way  of  continually  twist- 
ing round  on  the  same  ground,  and 
whenever  we  were  knocked  against 
by  passing  couples  seemed  dread- 
fully jarred.  I  thought  him  very 
silent,  and  after  one  turnaround  the 
room,  he  looked  so  extremely  pale 
that  I  proposed  a  rest,  and  on  his 


sii^^i;T.sting  an  ice,  in  a  faint  voice, 
Ciigerl y  assented  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing him  a  seat.  What  a  mysterious 
ftict  it  is,  making  us  suspect  some 
malice  on  the  part  of  hosts  and 
hostesses,  that  the  tallest  men  in  the 
room  invariably  get  paired  with  the 
shortest  women,  and  vice  versa  I 
It  is  grievous  to  see  a  poor  fellow 
ovtT  six  feet,  either  carrying  round 
a  little  creature  of  four  feet  nothing, 
or  bending  his  spine  to  a  heart- 
breaking degree!  What  reverses 
tliat  valorous  httle  man  is  doomed 
to  suifer  who  will  lead  forth  a  vo- 
luminous lady!  How  he  appears 
to  be  hiding  behind  her  skirts,  and, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  pioneer 
her  through  the  dance,  is  fain  to 
come  out  of  it,  battered  and  humih- 
ated! 

I  often  figared  personally  in  such 
adventures,  for  my  entrance  seemed 
a  signal  for  all  the  little  men  in  the 
room  to  start  up.  When  fairly 
launched  in  a  dance  with  one  of 
these  pigmies  I  was  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  found 
myself  wondering  whether  or  no  I 
should  deliver  hSn  up  at  the  end, 
safe  in  limb. 

These  are  recollections  of  my  own 
dancing  days ;  but  as  I  sit  on  a  rout 
seat  next  to  the  comet,  I  notice  with 
sorrow  that  its  dear  old  familiar 
snorts  do  not  seem  to  inspire  the 
present  generation,  or  rather  the 
male  portion  of  it,  with  the  old 
ardour. 

How  is  it  that  in  these  days  of 
gymnastics  and  volunteer  corps, 
there  are  so  many  inert  young  gen- 
tlemen, while  there  are  so  many 
young  damsels  longing  for  action? 

As  a  most  interesteKi  and  loving 
looker-on,  I  petition  them  not  to 
give  up  the  old-fashioned  love  of 
dancing,  and  humbly  submit  to 
them,  that  it  may  possibly  be  as 
worthy  a  grace  as  many  they  are  at 
more  pains  to  cultivate. 
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npHE  last  words  of  the  morning  ser- 
X  Tioe  rolled  through  the  yanlted 
chapel,  the  reyerent  pause  followed, 
audi  then  we  streamed  into  the  qnad. 
In  doctor's  robes  our  yenerable 
Head  led  the  way;  after  him  the  sor- 
plioed  fellows ;  then  in  general  med- 
ley the  nndergradoates  and  the 
newly-fledged  bachelors,  of  whose 
•ider  I  had  been  dabbed  a  knight 
the  day  before,  in  all  the  flnttenng 
glories  of  long-sleered  gowns.  It 
^^  one  oL  Oxford's  bright  Jnne 
iDomings,  when  the  gay  sunbeams 
loYe  to  peep  over  the  high-pitched 
loof  of  the  hall,  and  make  our  old 
liattered  walls  smile  again,  and  the 
pigeons  bustle  and  strut  and  bask 
on  the  batUemants  with  supreme 
contentment  It  is  the  season 
you  vn.— NO.  XXXIX. 


See  page  204. 

dearest  to  all  true  Oxonians.  The 
sunnner  term  nearly  over,  and  the 
festiyities  of  commemoration  close 
at  hand,  even  dons  yield  to  the 
dolcefarniente.  The  last  pretence  of 
'work'  is  laid  aside,  and  pleasure 
— calm  and  boisterous,  silent  and 
noisy  —  rules  undisturbed.  Cool 
nooks  up  tibe  Gherwell,  merry  cricket 
dinners  at  Cowley  or  BuUingden, 
jovial  Nuneham'  parties,  claret  and 
cider  cup  flanked  with  ices  and 
sherry  cobbler— these  are  the  joys 
of  the  Oxford  June— these  are  the 
bright  memories  of  unselfish  friend- 
ship and  careless  jollity  which  live 
in  file  heart  of  the  Oxford  man  long 
after  success  or  disappointment, 
duns  or  pfoctors,  have  faded  to  obli- 
vion. 

o 
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Among  the  olustering  knots  about 
the  quad,  the  largest  gathered 
around  the  messenger  whose  hands 
were  nimbly  difttributing  the  con- 
tents of  the  p(ist-bag.  Many  turn 
away  disapix)into(i ;  many  run  care- 
lessly OYer  what  they  p-t;  H(uiic 
eagerly  pocket  sus^^idous  ])ink  en- 
velopes addrcsMid  in  a  h'v.  lily  angu- 
lar hand;  sonio  pull  lon^'  faces.  On 
this  morning  1  expectc^l  a  l('ttor,and 
got  one.  It  was  not  one  of  the  ])ink 
contrabands,  nor  was  it  the  blue 
envelope  and  cramped  business 
hand  of  the  dun.  It  was  no  fleeting 
joy  or  transient  terror.  It  hold  my 
fate.  I  tore  it  open  hastily  —  a 
glance  down  the  page  and  over  told 
me  the  worst.  My  countenance 
must  have  reflected  the  wofol  im- 
port of  the  curt  lines,  for  I  heard  a 
gay  laugh  above,  and  a  ringing  voice 
shouted  '  Why  what  is  the  matter, 
Fred:  has  he  oat  up  rough  after 
all?' 

Looking  up,  I  met  the  serio^comio 
face  of  my  mend  Henderson,  who 
was  leaning  head  and  shoulders  out 
of  his  first-floor  window.  A  capital 
fellow  and  a  capital  friend  was  Bick 
Henderson,  only  he  was  most  pro- 
digiously '  down  on '  his  slang.  His 
tongue  seemed  a  perfect  nest  of 
circa  nr€p6€VTa, 

I  adjourned  to  his  rooms;  we 
breakfasted  together  and  talked  oter 
my  little  affair.  The  long  and  short 
of  the  matter  was  this. 

My  father  had  given  me  a  liberal 
allowance  at  the  University,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  I,  without  know- 
ing it,  spent  more,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise found  when  I  donned  my  gown 
that  I  owed  300Z.  odd.  In  a  moment 
of  unguarded  imprudence  I  in- 
formed my  father  of  the  fact.  His 
reply  was  convoyed  in  this  momen- 
tous letter.  As  I  told  Henderson 
there  were  no  three  months'  salmon 
and  willow  grouse  in  Norway  for 
me ;  no  romantic  Hhine ;  no  chill- 
ing grandeur  of  glens  and  glaciers ; 
no  gliding  gondolas ;  no  blue  waves 
of  Baiffi ;  no  ruins ;  no  Capri  wines 
for  me—'  none  of  this,  my  boy ; — ^I 
must  go  slap  into  Uncle  Robinson's 
brewery  and  work  my  way  np! 
"  Toung  Dobbin  has  been  obhged  to 
eave  through  ill  health,"  writes  the 
governor.' 


'Ah!    I  see,*   remarked    Dick 
'  drawn  the  plug  too  often, eh?  poor 
de^-il!' 

'  He  goes  on  to  say,'  continued  I, 
'"you  might  be  glad  of  such  a 
cliance  alter  your  extravagance.'' 
flow  pleasant!  Besides,  Dick,  the 
.Jiifi'dybnggly  Mining  Company, 
highly  limited  and  eminently  re- 
spectable, Ikis  come  to  grief,  and  the 
governor  swears  he  won't  give  mo 
another  penny.  I  must  pay  my 
debts  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow.' 

The  prospect  was  certainly  appal- 
ling. There  seemed  to  be  no  alter- 
native between  brewery  and  beg- 
gary. 

'What  am  I  to  do?' 

Now  the  above  question  was  not 
mere  wanton  despair  on  my  part, 
but  sprang  from  a  &int  hope  that 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  facetious 
Henderson  might  float  xne  over  my 
difficulties. 

He  pondered  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  out  popped  the  eagerly- 
awaited  idea. 

'  My  dear  Fred,  take  a  tutorship 
in  the  fiwnily  of  Lord  Dunohoo  or 
the  Grand  Mogul.  It'll  suit  your 
book  like  a  knife ; — lots  of  tin— pre- 
cious little  trouble.  Tour  form  is 
not  had  either.  You  know  you  di<l 
get  a  third  in  Mods.  Entre  noH% 
Fred,  it  was  a  most  confounded 
fluke ;  but  you  needn't  broach  that 
everywhere,  you  know.'  He  wound 
up  with  '  Tins  is  the  true  and  veri- 
table tip,  you  may  depend,  old 
fellow.' 

We  discussed  this  brilliant  project 
for  some  time,  and  I  was  at  last  won 
over  by  Dick's  native  eloquence. 
Anything  was  better  than  a  desk  at 
the  Brewery.  That  was  certain.  I 
was  utterly  unqualified  for  any  con- 
ceivable pursuit,  from  the  penny-a- 
liner  to  the  bagman.  That  was 
equally  certain.  So  it  was  clear  I 
must  become  a  tutor. 

I  clinched  the  matter  after  break- 
fast by  a  consultation  with  the  War- 
den. He  was  bland  as  ever.  He 
had  'great  pleasure'  in  doing  any- 
thing for  a  man  who  had  been  '  so 
uniformly  regular  and  well-con- 
ducted.' After  a  few  moments'  me- 
ditation he  proceeded,  'Well,  I 
think  I  can  reoonunend  you  to  a 
tutorship  that  will  suit  yon  admir- 
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ibiy.  It  is  to  take  a  yonng  man 
abroad  for  the  smnmer,  perhaps 
looger.  His  father,  an  old  college 
fidmd  of  mine,  has  jnst  written  to 
me  on  the  sabjeot  From  what  I 
blow  of  the  fiuEnily  I  am  sure  yon 
will  find  the  son  an  agreeable  pnpil. 
More  mountain-climbing  perhaps 
than  Virgil  and  Horace/ 

I  could  not  haye  wished  a  better 
&te.  The  Warden  wrote  to  Ifr. 
Egerton  BxaBheryille ;  and  after  the 
exchange  of  a  few  letten  and  a  short 
Tisil  to  Brambleborongh  Hall,  the 
amngement  was  concluded.  The 
prospect  was  highly  agreeable.  I 
W9B  to  take  young  Beginald  to 
Switaerland,  stopping  a  week  or 
twoinPiarJs.  Once  in  the  hmd  of 
Tell,  we  were  to  settle  ourselTes  for 
awhile,  en  pension,  at  some  eligible 
spot,  and  xnake  the  most  of  nature 
and  of  books.  The  former  was  to 
hsTe  the  preference,  as  young 
Biasherville  was  delicate  and  his 
health  needed  to  be  carefolly  built 
np.  It  was  highly  satis&ctory  to 
learn  that  he  was  destined  for  the 
Church — be  was  sure  to  be  a  nice 
quiet  fellow  who  would  giye  me  no 
trouble,  or,  to  quote  Dick,  '  run  no 
muckers.' 

The  last-named  personage  bade 
me  an  affectionate  farewell.  He 
called  'the  holy  poker'  to  witness 
that  he  would  '  loaf  over  soon,'  and 
I  had  better  'keep  my  weather  eye 
open'  if  I  wanted  to  catch  hun 
'  treading  down  some  glacier,'  which 
phenomenon  was  morally  certain  to 
take  place  at  some  future  time, 
flomewbat  Taguely  designated  as 
'  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost' 

Not  long  after  I  found  myself  on 
board  a  tnm  little  Channel  packet 
with  a  tall  slight  young  fellow  of 
about  eighteen  as  my  companion. 
Hia  complexion  was  of  a  pale  and 
dark  tone;  his  features  regular  and 
handsome ;  his  eyes  dark  and  pecu- 
liarly bright  Their  expression  was 
very  strilong.  That  occasional  rest- 
less,  almost  wild,  glance  made  me 
give  full  credit  to  his  father's  words: 
'  B^^ld  has  read  and  thought  fer 
too  much  for  his  growth,  and  needs 
careful  handling.'  His  manner  was 
a  stoange  alternation  of  reserve,  bor- 
dering at  times  on  melancholy,  and 
a  charming  frankness,  which  when 


it  jhirly  broke  the  ice  gare  me  high 
hopes  that  the  tut(»nhip  plan  would 
be  crowned  witii  success. 

And  so  we  went  choppmgorera 
nice  cross  sea;  rolled  swiftly  past 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Boulogne  and 
the  monotonous  plains  of  Picardy; 
made  a  rush  to  the  buffet  at  Amiens ; 
imbibed  the  vin  ordinaire  of  the 
country  with  the  usual  result  of 
extraordinary  pangs;  rescued  our 
luggage  from  the  tumbling  and 
fumblmg  of  cocked-hatted  mctv- 
hUu-mg  officials ;  entered  ^  cheer* 
fdl  little  quadrangle  of  Meurice's, 
and  were  shown  to  a  somewhat  ele- 
Tated  iNur  of  rooms. 

I  eigoyed  Paris  more  than  oyer 
with  my  thoughtftd  reseryed  pupil. 
He  would  rouse  himself  from  a  re- 
yerie,  and  a  brief  remark  quietly 
uttered  would  reyeal  a  taste  and 
appreciation  I  was  quite  startled  at 
in  so  young  a  fellow. 

I  might  indeed  congratulate  my- 
self. Here  I  was  about  to  pass  a 
delightful  summer  on  the  Continent, 
&r  from  the  hateful  assoaiations  of 
'  Brown,  Jones,  Bobinson  and  Co.'8 
Entire,'  and  with  a  companion— for 
he  would  be  more  that  tnan  a  pupil 
— ^whom  I  was  sure  I  should  like 
better  every  day.  What  delightful 
rambles  we  should  haye  on  the 
Swiss  hill-sides  I  Sophocles  and 
Schiller  would  be  no  drudgery  with 
this  rich  refined  mind. 

The  fourth  day  of  our  stay  in 
Paris  we  iMssed  in  the  endless  gal- 
leries and  equally  endless  alleys  of 
Versailles. 

Betuming  too  kte  for  the  table 
d'hoU,  I  took  Beginald  to  the  Trois 
Frdres,  where  we  sat  down  to  a  com- 
fortable little  dinner.  Beginald  was 
very  animated,  more  so  than  Ihad 
yet  seen  him.  Those  canvas  acres  of 
'la  gloire  Fran^ise*  to  most  visitors 
a  decided  bore,  had  awi^ened  in  his 
mind  that  rich  vein  of  fancy  which 
I  had  already  more  than  once  got  a 
glimpse  ot  It  was  not  the  vague 
sense  of  melancholy  which  petrified 
magnificence  usually  excites,  but  a 
fre^  interest  in  the  life  of  the  post. 
I  drew  him  out,  and  eigoyed  our 
chat  amazingly. 

The  last  scene  in  the  bright  ca- 
reer of  the  Chevalier  Bayud  had 
especially  struck  him.  What  I 
o  a 
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added  to  his  slight  knowlcdpo  of  tho 
preux  chevalier  gave  me  still  more 
insight  into  his  sentiments.  Tho 
stainless  honour,  daring  braven', 
ttjnder  courtesy,  seemed  to  live  again 
in  his  enthusiastic  imagination.  I 
wajB  delighted. 

lie  was  talking  thus  earnestly 
when  suddenly  his  eyes  became 
fixed,  a  deadly  jMot  sprcati  over 
his  face,  which  was  quickly  changed 
to  a  burning  red.  Turning,  I  saw 
stepping  jauntily  across  the  room, 
a  man  of  middle  size,  with  dark 
whiskers  and  moustaches  (the  latter 
carefully  twisted  and  gummed),  ap- 
parently about  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  was  fashionably  dressed,  and  his 
air  was  easy  and  well  bred ;  but  his 
eyes  were  too  piercing,  and  around 
them  were  lines  cold  and  hard, 
which  did  not  add  to  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  his  appearance.  I  was  more 
surprised  than  pleased  when  this 
personage  advanced  to  our  table 
with  a  &imiliar  nod,  and  proffering 
his  hand  to  Brasherville,  said,  *  Why, 
Reggy,  my  boy!  how  are  you? 
Hardly  expected  to  see  you  here !' 

Beginald  had  quite  recovered,  and 
with  a  slight  effort,  introduced  the 
new  comer  as  '  Captain  Fitzstor- 
mont,'  adding,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion, '  a  friend  of  my  brother.*  The 
'  Captain'  made  himself  at  home, 
took  a  seat  at  our  table,  and  over 
his  cotehttes  commenced  a  rattle  of 
small  talk.  This  did  not  seem 
much  to  Reginald's  taste,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  to  mine.  I  felt  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  the  man. 
Still  he  went  on  rattle,  rattle,  rattle. 
.  I  was  more  than  bored.  At  last  I 
could  stand  him  no  longer,  and 
made  an  excuse  for  leaving,  Begi- 
nald following  my  example.  As 
we  were  going,  the  '  Captain '  asked 
Reginald  rather  shortly  where  we 
were  stopping. 

'Ah!  Meurioe's  —  nice  hotel — 
oharming  people  one  meets  there  at 
table  (Thote— good  night — glad,  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance.' 

The  last  remark  was  addressed 
to  me  with  an  intolerable  nonchsr 
lanoe.  I  answered  it  with  the 
idightest  of  bows,  and  not  with  the 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  table  <rh6te 
which  I  presomed  he  was  wishing 
to  elicit 


I  had  reason  to  l)e  annoyed  at  this 
rencontre.  Whoever  the  '  Captain' 
was,  it  was  clear  he  had  some  chill- 
ing influence  on  my  pupil.  Regi- 
nald was  quite  changed.  His  ani- 
mation was  replaced  by  a  moody 
reserve  which  puzzled  me  greatly. 

We  were  well  disposed  to  retire 
early  after  the  fatigues  of  Versailles, 
and  on  reaching  Meurice's,  ascended 
at  once  to  our  rooms. 

I  slept  badly.     A  motley  troop 
of  dreams  scoured  back  and  forth 
l>efore  the  slumbering  vision ;  now 
alone,  now  together,  now  trippmg 
each  other  up  and  vanishing  in  an 
indistinguishable  mist    Here  came 
Dick    Henderson    and  the  Grand 
Monarque,  performing  a  pas  de  deux 
in  our  old  Oxford  quad.    Then  the 
q\iad  budded  into  the  orangery  at 
Versailles.      Then  out    from  the 
bright  green  alleys  peered  an  evil 
face,  marked  with  cruel  lines  about 
the  eyes  and  with  a  waxed  mous- 
tache.   Then  the  ghost  of  Dobbin, 
grasping  in  his  right  a  flagon  ot 
home-brewed,  flitted  rapidly  across 
the  scene.      Suddenly  the  vacant 
features  of  the  ci-devant  brewery 
clerk  grew  into  the  noble  counten- 
ance of  Bayard.    He  was  dad  in 
gleaming  steel  and  the  flagon  was 
transformed    into  a  trusty  brand. 
Then  there  came  a  caitiff  km'ght  in 
armour,  black  as  Erebus.    The  two 
did  battle  a  Voutrance  on  the  ever- 
changing  incline  of  the  deck  of  a 
Channel  packet    The  blows  grow 
fast  and   furious.     A   treacherous 
stroke  from  the  black  knight  felled 
the  noble  Bayard.     Reginald  was 
then  supportrng  his  prostrate  form, 
and  looking  defiance  at  the  victor. 
The  black  knight  raised  his  vizor. 
It  was  Fitzstoimont    On  his  hps 
was  the  smile  of  malignant  triumpn. 
I  woke  with  a  start    The  sun  was 
streaming  in  through  the  muslin 
curtains.  It  must  be  late.  I  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  tapped  at  the  door 
communicating     with     Reginald's 
room.     No  answer.     He  must  be 
sound  asleep.    I  finished  dressing 
and  tapped  again.     Again  no  an- 
swer.   I  opened  the  door  and  looked 
in.    No  R^finald.    What  an  early 
bird  the  young  rascal  is !  he  must 
have  gone  out  to  pick  np  an  appe- 
tite for  his  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette. 
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I  was  on  the  point  of  hurrying 
down  to  follow  his  example,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  my 
drassing-case.  8nrely  I  had  not 
left  my  keys  in  it  last  night  By 
Jore  it  was  open,  and  all  the  money 
in  it  tool  I  hastily  raised  the  lid. 
A  small  twist  of  note  paper  fell  at 
my  feet  I  picked  it  np,  nnfolded 
it,  and  read  these  words,  written  in 
pencil,  in  a  trembling,  half-illegible 

'  liear  Mr.  Langton,  I  hare  left 
you.  Worse  than  that,  I  haye  taken 
purt  of  the  money  intrusted  to  you 
by  my  fiEither.  When  yon  see  this 
I  shall  be  £ur  away.  Don't  think 
too  ill  of  me.   Fate  willed  it— B.  B.' 

I  sank  into  a  chair  overpowered 
with  amassement  Then  1  slowly 
examined  the  contents  of  my  dress- 
ing-case. Yes— it  was  only  too  true. 
The  refined,  highly-gifted  young 
pupil,  with  whom  I  hoped  to  spend 
80  many  happy  hours,  was  no  better 
than  a  rogue,  or  perhaps  a  rogue's 
dupe.  In  an  instant  the  sudden 
change  in  Reginald's  manner  at  our 
rencontre  with  the  CSaptain  crossed 
my  mind.  Fitzstoimont  must  be 
connected  with  the  affiur. 

I  made  immediate  inquiries  at 
the  bureau.  All  that  I  could  elicit 
was,  that  a  note  had  come  for  Mr. 
Brasherville  late  the  night  before, 
marked  '  immediate,'  and  had  been 
taken  to  his  room.  Nobody  knew 
when  he  had  left  the  hotel. 

I  lost  no  time  in  telegraphing  to 
Mr.  Bra^erTilla  On  his  arriyal 
we  naturally  had  a  stormy  inter* 
Tiew,  but  at  last  he  had  the  wisdom 
to  see  that  I  at  least  was  not  to 
blame  for  the  catastrophe.  We 
searched  Paris  in  Tain  for  Reginald. 
The  police  were  applied  to,  but  that 
ordinarily  sagacious  body  failed  to 
hit  upon  a  clue  to  his  moyements. 
Mr.  B.  determined  to  spare  no 
efforts  for  the  discovery  of  the  un- 
happy youth.  I  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  him,  but  he 
leplied  that  he  would  not  involve 
me  farther  in  his  fiunily  troubles, 
which  he  knew  had  already  inter- 
fered so  much  with  my  prospects. 
I  bade  him  a  sad  farewell,  and  a 
finrtdght  after  I  had  crossed  the 
Channel  I  returned  to  England. 
My  first  attempt  at  the  tutorship 


was  decidedly  a  dismal  failure.  Its 
shortness  was  not  compensated  for 
by  its  sweetness. 

Who  should  I  meet  first  on  the 
pier  at  Folkestone  but  the  redoubt- 
able Richard  Henderson  himself! 

'Oh!    my  prophetic !   you 

turned  up  again,'  cried  he. 

My  tale  of  woe  was  soon  told, 
whereunto  he  rejoined  with  deeper 
sympathy: 

'  My  aunt!  what  an  awful  pip 
you  have  had,  old  fellow;  never 
mind  though,  might  have  becoi 
worse, — ^better  luck  next  fence!' 

I)i<^  wae  stopping  at  Shomclifie 
with  his  brother.  He  implored  me 
to  cast  dull  sorrow  to  uie  winds, 
and  represented  a  stay   in    that 

?uarter  as  a  '  thundering  pick  up.' 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  a 
week's  pleasant  and  lively  society 
nearly  recovered  me  from  tiie  shock 
of  the  Paris  denouement  Still 
when  reflection,  that  bane  of  mor- 
tals, forced  itself  upon  me  the 
query  '  What  is  to  be  done?'  &oed 
me  again  with  its  perplexing  doubts. 
One  thing  I  was  resolved  should 
not  he  done,  and  that  was,  an  igno- 
minious retreat  upon  the  brewery. 
As  before,  the  only  other  thing  was 
a  tutorship— yes,  it  must  be  done — 
this  chateau  en  Etpagne  must  be 
built  into  a  permanent  reality.  But 
how? 

'  Hal  I  have  it,'  cried  I,  after 
profound  meditation,  'I  will  ad- 
vertise.' 

No  sooner  said  than  dona  Dick 
and  I  concocted  the  most  alluring 
announcement,  offering  every  con- 
ceivable inducement  to  parents 
and  guardians.  In  due  oourse  the 
tempting  bait  appeared  in  print 
How  complete,  how  well-timed,  how 
impressive  it  looked  among  the 
lesser  fry!  The  result  was  eagerly 
watched  for. 

I  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
A  day  or  two  after,  there  were  visi- 
bly and  tangibly  on  the  break&st- 
table  two  letters  addressed  to 
'  F.  0.  L.' 

With  unsuspecting  pride  I  tore 
open  one  of  the  letters,  anxious  to 
see  what  sleek  tunny  I  had  lured 
to  my  net  Alas!  from  the  envelope 
dropped  my  own  advertiBement, 
neatly  cut  out,  and  a  circular  set- 
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ting  forth  'tho  brilliant  results  of 
advertising'  in  general,  and  tlio 
particular  pretonsions  of  a  certain 
newspaper  in  the  North  to  ]x>  a 
"Wide  educational  medium  (whatover 
that  might  1x3),  winding  up  with  a 
request  '  to  be  allowed  io  repeat  my 
advcrtLsement  in  tliuir  own  columus/ 
*  Own  columns/  indeed !  The  hc- 
cond  letter  was  but  another  ap])lo 
of  Sodom.  Hendovhon  laughed  slily 
at  my  discomlitm*e. 

'  Ha !  ha !  the  convenient  rogues ! 
Why  they've  played  the  same  gaiuo 
with  you  as  they  tried  to  log  nie 
with  once,  when  I  advertised  that 
rascally  black  maro  of  mine  as 
"  quiet  to  ride  and  drive." ' 

Well,  should  the  cherished  plan 
be  thrown  up? 

'  What !  give  it  up  so,  Mr.Brown  T 
cried  Dick,  dramatically.  'Never 
Fay  die,  old  ft  llow.  Stick  to  it  like 
beans,  and  I'll  back  you  to  win  a 
large  stake.' 

And  so  I  did  stick  to  it.  I  left 
Folkestone,  and  got  my  brother  to 
put  me  up  in  his  chambers  at  the 
Temple.  I  had  frequent  interviews 
with  managers  of  various  Tutorial 
Associations.  I  wrote  to  every 
scholastic  old  party  I  could  think 
of  about  the  country.  But  [it  was 
ever  the  same  story.  Nobody  seemed 
to  know  of  anything.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  despair.  Even  the  at- 
tractions of  penny  boats  to  Kew  or 
Greenwich,  with  which  I  gloondly 
solaced  myself,  began  to  pall.  Vi- 
sions of  the  deserted  desk  of  Dobbin 
began  to  float  before  me.  I  was 
almost  ready  to  take  the  fatal 
plunge,  when  one  day  strolling 
along  Pall  Mall,  who  should  I  meet 
but  T.  B.  Now  T.  B.  was  a  marvel 
to  all  who  faiew  him.  T.  B.  was 
everywhere  from  Ascot  and  Homsey 
Wood  to  Putney  and  the  P.R. 
T.  B.  wafl  at  every  battue,  in  every 
deer-forest,  in  every  hunting  field. 
T.  B.  was  at  every  operatic  debui 
T.  B.  was  at  every  rout,  assembly, 
'at  home,'  *f§te,'  of  the  fiashionable 
world.  No '  select  circle '  at  a  coun- 
try house  was  perfect  without  T.  B. 
No  '  house-dumer '  at  the  Club 
could  be  dreamt  of  without  T.  B. 
T.  B.  was  in  the  Guards;  T.  B.  waa 
the  best  dressed  man  about  town  ; 
T.  B.'s  cane-coloured  moustache  and 


amber  whisker  were  absolutely  tm- 
approachable.  For  the  benefit  of 
tlioso  who  don't  read  the  *  Owl '  or 
go  to  Ascot,  I  may  add  that  T.  B. 
in  full  was  Thomas  Bartlett  Bartlett, 
Es(i.,  eldest  son  and  heir  apparunt 
of  Sir  ]Mattliow  Bartlett  Bartlett,  of 

DeUingham  Castle, shire,  Bart. 

After  the  usual  nothings,  T.  B. 
asked  what  were  my  plans ;  and  on 
my  informing  him,  exclaimed, 

*  Why,  I  know  just  the  tiling  for 
you.  Do  you  rememl)er  my  little 
eoiLsin,  Walter  Trevor  —  Genei-al 
Trevor's  grandson— down  at  Brigh- 
ton last  year,  you  know  T 

I  replied  I  did. 

*  Well,  they  are  going  to  seadhim 
to  Eton  after  all,  and  they  want 
somebody  to  coach  him.  You'll  do 
capitally  for  them.* 

It  was  soon  arranged.  I  called 
on  General  Trevor  in  Eaton  Square, 
and  after  a  brief  conversation  with 
that  rigid  martinet  and  courteous 
old-school  gentleman,  the  matter 
was  clinched.  I  was  to  go  down  to 
Aberclunie,  Perthshire,  with  httlo 
W^alter  the  next  week. 

'  You  will  not  find  it  a  dull  place, 
Mr.  Langton,  if  you  can  throw  a  fly ; 
and  if  you  will  stay  till  August,  wo 
can  show  you  a  few  grouse.  Good 
morning  to  you.  Glad  to  put 
Walter  in  such  good  hands.' 

I  found  Walter  and  Aberclunie 
equally  to  my  taste.  He  was  a 
spirited  little  fellow,  with  enough 
impudence  to  take  away  the  mono- 
tony of  coaching  him.  The  house — 
a  huge,  deUcious,  straggling  afilGur  of 
dark  stone— was  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  Perthshire  scenery.  The 
Highlands  have  been  described  be- 
fore. So  I  need  not  dilate  on  the 
rocky  steeps,  the  dark  glens,  the 
gay  gorse  and  heather,  the  breezy 
loch,  which  as  a  matter  of  course 
formed  our  magnificent  panorama. 
W^hen  not  hammering  at  Virgil  or 
Greek  verbs,  Walter  and  I  would 
follow  the  rugged  beds  of  the 
brawling  bums,  tempting  the  wary 
trout  with  our  gaudy  or  sombre 
flies ;  or  we  would  scour  along  the 
slopes  on  shaggy  mountain  ponies ; 
or  we  would  out  trolling  on  the 
loch,  or  birds'-nesting  among  the 
islands.  Altogether  it  was  very  en- 
joyable.   I  soon  became  obUvioua  ot 
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Puis  flonow,  bsewary  detkB>  and  an 
inte  govBEnor. 

Far  a  couple  of  weeks  we  were 
the  sole  monaroha  of  all  we  snr- 
Tejed.  Bat  at  the  end  of  that  time 
oiir  domain  was  invaded  by  a  coach 
and  four,  from  which  there  de- 
aoanded  two  ladios,  several  maids, 
and  considerably  more  boxes  of  all 
sizes  and  patterns. 

Walter  was  wild  with  glee  when 
he  eanght  sight  of  them  horn,  our 
stody  window.  He  clapped  his 
hands  and  shouted, 

'Oh!  how  jolly!  Here's  Aunt 
Spencer  and  cousin  Geraldine/  And 
away  he  ran.  , 

The  arziyals  were  no  lebs  than 
Lady  Spencer  and  the  Hon.  Miss 
Spencer,  the  sister  and  niece  of  our 
gallant  General.  They  were  come 
for  their  usual  summer  Tisit  to 
Aberelunie  after  the  gaieties  of  the 
season.  General  Trevor  himself 
would  stop  a  week  or  two  longer  in 
town  before  joining  them. 

Luckily  I  was  acquainted  witii 
several  connections  of  the  funily 
besides  the  inutfortal  T.  B.,  and 
so  had  no  fears  of  being  treated 
after  the  manner  of '  the  regulation' 
tutor  in  novels.  Besides,  the  kind 
courtesy  of  Lady  Spencer  was  quite 
enough  to  remove  any  awkwardness 
in  my  position. 

At  first  I  met  them  only  at  din- 
ner, and  the  conversation  being 
general  was  perhaps  not  0[  thrilling 
interest  One  day,  however,  it 
tnmed  upon  the  water-colour  exhi- 
bitions; and  I  soon  found,  from  the 
lively  interest  she  showed,  that  we 
irare  touching  on  a  pet  subject  of 
Miss  Spencer.  For  each  picture  she 
had  a  woid  of  delicate  appreciation ; 
uuiwhen  her  &vounte8  were  men- 
tioned, there  was  a  fascinating  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  in  her  expression  of 
approval  The  unconstrained  naivete 
of  her  manner  gave  additional  pi- 
quancy to  her  conversation.  I  was 
charmed. 

A  day  or  two  after  Walter  and  I 
had  started  with  our  rods  and  land- 
mg-net,  when  as  we  cleared  the 
crastof  a  ridge  over  which  our  path 
led  us,  we  descried  a  very  neat 
I^ejbam  hat,  a  breezy  cloud  of  mus- 
lin, a  sketch-book,  a  paint-box,  and 
other  articles. 


Now  I  admit  that  small  boys  can 
sometimes  be  great  bores— I  may  say 
pests;  but  sometimes  too  they  can 
be  made  of  use.  And  so  it  proved 
with  Walter  in  the  present  case.  He 
was  a  capital  excuse  for  drawing 
near  to  the  attractive  objects  I  have 
mentioned. 

Miss  Spencer  had  selected  a  gap 
in  the  hills,  through  which  'might 
be  seen  the  loch  and  its  islets,  with 
the  steeps  of  Ben  Ardoch  to  the 
left.  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see 
her  sketch.  It  was  only  just  begun. 
'Might  I  see  her  add  a  few  more 
touches?' 

She  graciously  consented.  And  so 
Walter  and  I  left  the  oft-lashed  burn 
in  peace  for  this  once  and  watched 
the  expanding  sketch.  The  wielding 
of  her  orush  was  a  treat  to  witness; 
the  touches  were  bold  and  clear ; 
and  the  hand— it  was  firm  and  white 
and  well  rounded— full  of  life  as 
well  as  beauty— such  a  hand  as  a 
sculptor  might  have  envied.  Cer- 
tainly sketching  on  the  hills  was  de- 
cidedly agreeable,  especially  when 
one  was  looking  <m. 

It  was  wonderfully  odd';  but  after 
this,  Walter  and  I  seemed  so  often 
to  light  upon  a  certain  neat  Leghorn 
hat  and  breezy  cloud  of  muslin, 
and  so  ofbm  left  the  trout  to  shoot 
across  the  shallows  in  peace.  I  dont 
know  how  it  was,  but  I  suspect  it 
must  have  been  Walter.  Ah!  Ifear 
he  was  a  sly  little  rogua 

As  I  watched  each  growing 
sketch,  or,  not  to  fib,  the  eye  and 
hand  which  made  it  grow,  Walter 
would  'put  himself  at'  every  pos- 
sible or  impossible  little  hillock  of 
gorse,  and  would  run  back  glowing 
with  pride  to  inform  us  that  he  had 
actually  'cleared  another  button!' 
Sometimes  too  I  fimded  I  caught  a 
roguish  glance  firom  behind  some 
moss-grown  rock,  which  made  me 
suspect  that  our  young  imp  saw 
more  in  the  sketching  than  met  the 
eye.  But  then  what  could  the  little 
rascal  be  thinking  of  ?  Surely  there 
was  nothing — why,  what  could  there 
be  instndymg  the  beauties  of  High- 
land soeneiy  and  watching  them 
reproduced  on  'double  elephant?' 
And  BO  the  bright  July  days  sped 
away  at  Aberdunie. 

It  was  now  the   first  week  of 
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August.  General  Treror  had  not 
yet  arrived.  He  had  taken  Dellinp:- 
ham  on  his  way,  and  would  stop 
with  Sir  Matthew  till  the  i  ith.  (^n 
that  day  a  host  of  visitors  were  ex- 
pected. First  and  foremost  T.  B., 
with  his  marvellous  breech-loaders 
and  his  wonderful  Betters  which  had 
won  nobody  knew  how  many  prizes. 
The  keepers  and  beaters  were  on  the 
alert;  tlie  gun-room  was  all  in  a 
bustle.  Everything  was  ready  for 
the  unsuspecting  grouse. 

I  shuddered  as  1  thought  of  the 
break  to  that  dream  of  bliss.  Mind 
you,  I  don't  refer  to  the  grouse,  but 
to  myself. 

How  ridiculous  it  was  for  people 
to  come  and  bore  themselves  and 
everybody  else  for  the  imaginary 
pleasure  of  slaughtering  grouse. 
"Why  couldn't  they  stop  away  for 
ever? 

But  they  were  coming:  there 
wasn't  a  doubt  of  it  Each  hour 
brought  the  dreaded  host  nearer. 
Each  hour  awakened  me  to  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
brief  dream  which  was  slipping  from 
me. 

By  Jove !  that  youthful  imp  was 
right  after  all.  There  must  have 
been  something  more  than  met  the 
eye  in  the  *  double  elephant.'  Yes, 
here  I  was,  head  and  ears  in  the 
net  of  that  other  little  imp  whom 
we  by  turns  fondle  and  flee. 

I  knew  I  had  no  business  to  get, 
much  lass  to  keep,  my  head  and  ears 
in  that  net.  Wliat  business  had  I, 
a  penniless  wretch  of  a  tutor,  as 
good  as  cut  oflf  with  a  shilling  by  an 
indignant  parent,  to  think  of  Miss 
Spencer  ?    It  was  outrageous. 

But  such  considerations  do  not 
at  times  have  the  weight  which  of 
course  they  ought  always  to  have 
in  well-regiilated  minds.  In  mine 
they  went  to  limbo  with  amazing 
celerity  when  a  vision  of  soft  grey 
eyes  with  a  world  of  still  merriment 
in  them,  of  hair  which  would  have 
been  flaxen  but  for  a  richer  glow,  of 
features  expressive  tiiough  not  re- 
gular, of  a  complexion  dazzlijagly 
&ir,  of  a  figure  tall  and  graceful  to 
which  nature  had  given  an  extra 
torn  of  the  lathe,  most  insidiously 
and  quite  irresistibly  stole  a  march 
on  the  imagination. 


Then  came  the  horrible  misgiving 
that  I  alone  had  been  netted.  But 
this  was  impossible.  Had  I  not  a 
giiiding  star  of  hope  in  that  che- 
rished glance  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing that  citf'M'mivrr  of  sketches? 
To  doubt  was  to  play  traitor  to  my 
hopes.  No,  no  I  '  Faint  heart,'  &c. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  and 
win  before  the  enemy  arrived. 

As  might  be  expected,  as  soon  as 
the  truth  burst  upon  me— as  soon 
as  the  resolution  was  taken  on  which 
hung  my  future  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, the  wished-for  opportunity  for 
trying  the  fatal  issue  mockmgly 
elude4  me.  I  could  never  see  ^Qss 
Spencer  alone.  The  hills  too  damp 
—  letters  to  write  —  some  other 
weighty  reason:  whatever  it  was, 
the  result  was  ever  the  same.  Each 
day  closed  in  blank  disappointment 
To  meet  the  fiur  Geraldine  at  dinner 
was  only  an  aggravation  of  my 
pains.  Never  did  the  convention- 
alities of  small  talk  seem  so  exaspe- 
ratingly  inane.  The  time  too  was 
ebbing  £ast. 

The  last  day  came:  it  was  the 
loth.  The  foe,  ali«Bkdy  on  the  way, 
would  arrive  on  the  morrow.  It 
was  my  last  chance.  Now  or  never! 

A  lovely  morning — air  cool  and 
fresh— mountain  and  loch  bathed  in 
clear  golden  light;  all  the  beauties 
of  the  Highland  scene  stuiding  out 
in  bold  relief.  Bravo!  there  may 
be  one  more  sketch  after  all. 

I  was  impatient  to  get  through 
my  work  with  Walter  and  stroll  out 
among  the  heather.  He  was  stum- 
bling through  an  ill-prepared  ode, 
and  I  making  random  corrections, 
as  often  wrong  as  right  I  fear,  when 
the  crisp  roll  of  wheels  over  gravel 
struck  upon  my  ear.  I  looked  out 
— the  last  hope  was  dashed.  The 
grey  ponies  and  the  neat  little 
phaeton  were  hurrying  down  the 
drive,  and— Geraldine  Spencer  held 
the  reins. 

A  turn  in  the  road  soon  took 
them  from  sight,  but  the  whirr  of 
the  swift  wheels,  as  it  fell  fainter 
and  fainter  on  the  ear,  destroyed  the 
last  remnant  of  attention  I  could 
give  to  Walter  and  Horace.  I  ga^o 
it  up,  pleaded  a  headache,  and  sent 
the  little  fellow  ofif  rejoicing  an  hour 
before  his  time.    I  wished  to  bo 
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alone,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
old  Iroeper  was  going  to  take  him 
np  the  bom  to  some  faTourite 
pools. 

I  mnsed  moodily.  Where  should 
I  torn  for  consolation?  How  give 
Tent  to  my  x)entrnp  feelings  ?  The 
result  of  my  meditations  was  that  I 
strode  sternly  down  to  the  boat* 
house,  loosed  the  boat,  jumped  in, 
BeiKed  a  pair  of  sculls,  and  swept 
oat  upon  the  loch.  I  was  determined 
to  do  battle  with  the  blues,  and 
went  to  work  with  all  my  energy. 
The  first  burst  over,  there  was  a 
sensible  relief.  Easying,  I  floated 
softly  on,  pearly  drops  from  the  up- 
raised blades  dimpling  the  quiet 
waters.  Then  a  violet  hue  stole 
orer  the  mental  landscape,  and  my 
sculls  began  to  startle  the  salmon 
trout  witii  their  silvery  furrows. 
Then  all  was  blue  again—the  pace 
became  fiust  and  furious. 

So,  amid  the  ebb  and  flow  of  feel- 
iiKg,  I  found  myself  at  last  under 
the  lee  of  a  &Tourite  islet,  where 
Walter  and  I  had  made  frequent 
raids  upon,  with  nefiirious  designs 
on  certain  nests.  I  pushed  into  a 
shady  little  nook,  and  pulling  out 
a  volume  (what  it  was  I  am  not 
snre  that  I  knew  then,  and  certainly 
don't  remember  now),  I  essayed  to 
read.  But  there  was  a  blur  on  the 
page,  and  the  ideas  (if  there  were 
any  at  all)  ran  faster  than  they 
came.  My  eyes  strayed  to  the 
heathery  slopes,  lingered  over  the 
peaked  gables  of  Aberclunie,  fol- 
lowed the  broad  sweep  of  the  loch, 
traced  the  road  along  the  shore  till 
it  disappeared  round  a  bold  head- 
land not  fiEur  from  my  islet  That 
road  had  been  traversed  by  a  cer- 
tain pair  of  spanking  grey  pK>nie8. 
They  must  have  gone  to  visit  the 
BalfoursatDuncraiglL  After  lunch- 
time  they  would  be  coming  back. 
I  would  wait  and  watch  their  quick 
action  as  they  passed. 

The  slow  hours  wore  wearily  away. 
Two,  three,  four  o'clock  came  and 
went,  and  no  grey  ponies. 

I  took  to  watohmg  the  circling 
movementsof  apairof  gulls.  Their 
long  pinions  flapped  slowly  and 
monotonously  as  th^y  came  and 
went,  wheeling  in  ceaseless  eddies. 
At  times  the  wild  whistle  of  the 


golden  plover  was  borne  on  the  &int 
breeze  from  the  distant  mountain- 
side. I  was  soothed  to  a  dull  de- 
spair. (When  I  told  him  of  it  af- 
terwards, that  villain,  Dick  Hender- 
son, had  the  audacity  to  hint  that  I 
'  had  had  no  lunch '). 

Harkl  what  was  tnat  other  sound, 
fiunt  at  first,  but  ever  growing  upon 
the  ear  ?  I  started  up  and  listened 
eagerly.  Yes,  it  was  the  whirr  of 
wheels  approaching  fast.  Now  it 
came  witn  a  dear  ring  over  the 
smooth  water.  Rounding  the  rocky 
extremity  of  the  headland  came  the 
ponies  at  a  merry  pace,  tossing  their 
little  heads  as  if  proud  of  their 
charming  burden.  How  I  envied 
them! 

As  I  gazed  with  mournful  'plea- 
sure, suddenly  there  was  a  check — 
the  phaeton  had  careened  over,  and 
the  ponies  began  to  plunge.  I 
sprang  up  with  alarm.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  thrust  the 
boat  out  and  make  her  spin  shore- 
wards  with  strong  rapid  strokes. 
Her  keel  grated  on  tne  shingles, 
and  I  was, at  Miss  Spencer's  side. 
She  was  safe,  perfectly  safa  A 
wheel  had  come  off;  but  Jchnaan, 
the  old  coachman,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting behind,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  had  prevented  Miss  Spencer 
ficom  being  thrown  out  of  the 
phaeton. 

It  was  impossible  to  replace  the 
wheel  properly;  besides,  in  the 
shock,  one. of,  the  ponies  had  come 
down  on  hiis  head  and  cut  his  knees 
badly.  Hence  it  was  dear  that 
Miss  Spencer  could  not  drive  back 
to  Aberclunie ;  walkmg  was  equally 
impossible.  It  was  more  than  four 
miles  round  by  the  road,  and  it  was 
getting  late. 

But  then  there  was  the  boat. 

Almost  overpowered  at  my  good 
fortune,  I  begged  Miss  Spencer  to 
allow  me  to  l^  her  ferryman. 

Ab,  my  good  reader  1  has  the  un- 
expected sight  of  a  fair  form  enter- 
ing the  room  ever  sent  a  thrill 
through  you  amid  the  dreary 
routine  of  'duly  dances?'  Have 
you  ever  succumbed  to  the  enchant- 
ments of  rustling  silk— sweet  musio 
to  Oxonian  ears  after  the  toils  of  the 
cricket-field  and  '  the  eights?' 

If  you  have,  magnify  your  feel- 
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ings  some  million*  times,  and  you 
may  get  a  fiunt  idea  of  mine  when 
Geraldine  Spencer  stepped  into  that 
dear  old  Highland  tab  and  seated 
herself  gracefully  in  the  stem. 

If  yon  haven't,  why  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  yon,  and  I  hope 
nobody  else  has. 

Her  loveliness  was  never  before 
so  fiEisoinating.  The  agitation  of  that 
little  accident  had  thrown  a  brighter 
colour  in  her  cheek,  and  a  deeper 
brilliancy  in  those  soft  grey  eyes. 

Then  how  charming  it  was  when 
she  insisted  on  steering,  and  of 
course  got  the  rudder-lines  hope- 
lessly entangled,  and  I  had  to  un- 
ravel them,  and  of  course  bungled 
over  it  from  nervousness,  and  at 
last  got  them  right  and  replaced 
them  in  her  hands,  so  well  rounded, 
so  bien  gantees. 

The  very  boukvenement  of  embar- 
rassment has  its  delights,  and  one 
can  feel  infinitely  happy  even  when 
one  has  a  dim  consciousness  of  look- 
ing like  a  fool. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  fear  out 
upon  the  loch,  leaving  Johnson  to 
get  to  Aberclunie  as  best  he  could 
with  the  shattered  ponies  and  phae- 
ton. There  was  plenty  of  time — I 
rested  on  my  oars.  We  watched  the 
rays  of  the  fast-sinking  sun  as  they 
broke  through  the  misty  canopy  of 
Ben  ArdocL  We  followed  the 
swiftly-changing  play  of  light  and 
shadow  among  the  rocks  and  hea- 
ther. Weldiscussed  the  knotty 
point  whether  such  'effects'  called 
for  'dragon's  blood,'  and  such  for 
'ultramarine  ash.' 

Soon  the  lengthening  shadows  and 
a  waxing  breeze  ruffling  the  water, 
warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  move. 
I  blessed  the  auspicious  gale,  and 
raised  our  craft's  little  mast  and 
unfurled  her  little  sail,  and  she  was 
soon  under  weigh  for  Aberclunie. 
The  change  was  delightful  I  could 
now  talk  freely,  and  not  in  spasmo- 
dic jerks  between  the  strokes  of  the 
sculls. 

With  beating  heart  I  drew  the 
conversation  frcon  art  and  nature  to 
personal  subjects.  Each  word  gave 
neeh  boldness.  All  the  happiness 
of  my  life  at  Aberdunie  now  fouz^ 
its  utterance.  I  raised  my  eyes 
from   the  rippling  wavelets  fiom 


which  I  had  been  drawing  inspiia- 
tion,  and  ventured  to  glance  at 
Geraldine,  half  in  hope  half  in 
dread.  She  was  looking  very  hard 
at  the  knotted  rudder  line  in  her 
hand.  A  faint  bluah  delicately 
tinged  her  cheek.  I  bent  forward 
earnestly ;  the  long  pent-up  tide  of 
emotion  welled  over  its  barriers; 
words  came,  deep  and  low  and 
hurried. 

'Hey!  Good  heavens!  Lookout 
there!  Mind  where  are  you  going?* 
was  riiouted,  or  rather  roared.  I 
turned  hastily— it  was  too  lata  A 
thump,  a  delirious  whirl,  and  we 
were  engulfed  in  the  cool  gur- 
gling water.  With  a  wild  cry  of 
'Geraldine!'  I  made  a  powerful 
effort  to  seize  and  support  Miss 
Spencer  She  was  snatched  from 
my  grasp  as  if  by  magic. 

But  what!  could  this  be  the  bot- 
tom that  I  felt?  For  a  momeDtl 
was  propped  up,  the  next  I  was 
down  again,  the  water  hissing  in  my 
ears.  No,  it  must  be  some  delusion, 
some  slimy  monster  of  the  loch  must 
be  playing  pranks  with  me.  Why, 
here  it  was  again,  bouncing  aid 
slipping  under  my  feet  Ha,  na!  it 
was  nothing  else  than  a  most  sticky, 
tenacious  bed  of  black  mud.  I 
floundered  forward  and  got  my  head 
above  water;  it  only  reached  to  my 
shoulder.  I  was  eager  to  aid 
Geraldina  Blinking  through  mud 
and  water,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
something  like  a  shore,  and  some* 
thing  like  two  figures.  Was  she 
saved?  A  step  forward,  the  trea- 
cherous mud  again  gave  way,  and  I 
disappeared  in  the  murky  surgAi 
A  sound  of  cachinnation  minglecl 
with  the  roaring  of  the  water  in  my 
ears.  Was  it  the  mocking  of  somi 
fell  water  sprite?  Up  again.  This 
time  I  saw  clearly;  yes,  there  weie 
two  figures  on  tiie  bank,  and  000 
was  my  adored  Geraldine,  dripping 
like  a  Nereid,  with  a  cloak  tfaiowH 
round  her.  Beside  hat  was  nobody 
else  than  T.B.  himself  Beioowai 
drenched;  and  the  long  amber  pen* 
dants  on  either  side  dSsoharging  a 
very  shower-batiL 

His  being  there  at  fdl  was  annogh 
ing enough;  buthisdemeaiiomrwai 
simply  exasperating.  In  faisi,  ka 
was  roaring  with  lau^ter.   Ani 
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Geialdine,  my  Geraldine^  looked  &r 
from  Bonowfol  as  she  yiewed  my 
pliuigmg  straggles.  It  was  too 
cruell 

A  few  more  efforts,  and  a  pole 
stretched  out  by  that  caohimiatiiig 
fiend,  T.  B.,  and  I  was  ashore.  The 
wretch  had  the  coolness  to  say,  be- 
tween half-stifled  bnrsis,  'I  can't 
thank  you  enough,  Langton,  for 
playing  the  porpoise  to  such  per- 
fection. .  .  .  Where  did  you  take 
lessons  ?  .  .  .  I  am  sure  Miaa  Spen- 
cer and  I  would  haye  caught  our 
deaths  of  cold  if  you  hadn't  made 
us  laugh  ourselyes  warm  again.  .  .  . 
Why,  you  looked  a  perfect  merman 
as  you  bounced  up  ooyered  with 
mud  and  weed.' 

Geraldine  took  mercy  on  me. 

'It  is  really  too  bad,  Mr.  Langton. 
I  hope  you  won't  be  yexed ;  it  was 
such  an  amusing  accident.' 

But  there  was  a  silent  merriment 
in  the  soft  grey  eyes ;  they  told  me 
a  sadder    &e   than  words   could. 

She  had  neyer  cared  for  me. 

•        *        •        •        « 

T.  B.'s  presence  was  soon  ex- 
plained. He  had  come  down  with 
the  General  a  day  before  they  were 
expected.  A  stroll  across  the 
grounds  had  brought  him  in  the 
vay  of  our  boat,  careering  reck- 
lessly towards  the  shore.  The  rest 
is  told. 

The  romance  was  oyer;  Aber- 
dunie  had  become  hateful  to  ma  I 
long^  to  put  distance  between  me 
and  its  painful  recollections. 

A  brief  conyersation  with  the 
General,  an  affectionate  parting  from 
httle  Walter,  and  the  next  day  I 
was  fax  on  my  way  southwards. 

I  had  had  enough  of  tutorships. 
I  went  direct  to  my  father,  sub« 
mitted  to  an  irate  lecture,  and  a  few 
days  after  actually  took  my  seat  at 
the  desk  once  tenanted  by  the  ill- 
starred  Erasmus  Dobbin,  Esq.,  who, 
as  Dick  truly  guessed,  had  '  loafed 
to  the  canine,  owing  to  a  weakness 
for  a  crooked  elbow.'  One  day  I 
was  turning  oyer  that  sagacious 
little  famnbug,  the  '  Owl,'  when  a 
pantgraph  riyeted  my  attention:— 
'We  are  able  to  announce  that  a 
mamage  is  ocmtemplated  between 
the  Hon.  Geraldine  Spencer,  and 
Thomas    Bartlett    Bartlett,    Esq., 


snd  Life  Guards.'  It  was  too  trua 
All  the  world  knows  it  went  off 
with  due  state  and  ceremony  at  St 

George's,  Hanoyer  Square,  last  April 

*       «       *       *       « 

I  am  flEur  from  miserable.  If  any 
one  doubts  this  bold  assertion,  they 
haye  only  to  ask  their  way  to  our 
brewery,  which  of  course  eyery- 
body  knows,  and  turn  into  the  office 
(as,  by-the-by,  Dick  Henderson  has 
done),  where  they  will  find  me  in  a 
small  but  comfortable  box,  scrib- 
bling with  perfect  complacency,  and 
with  scarce  a  trace  of  the  scenes  of 
anguish  through  which  I  haye 
passed. 

Dick,  as  I  haye  parenthetically 
hinted,  has  just  '  turned  in '  Dick 
is  preparing  to  be  an  ornament  of 
the  bar,  and  consequently  liyes  in 
town,  and  is  of  course  always 
'turning  in.'  I  suspect  he  has  a 
keen  appreciation  for  the  merits  ot 
the  plaoB.  To  day  he  is  '  terribly 
knocked  up.'  He  has  been '  grind- 
ing at  practice '  eyer  so  many  hours 
at  his  special  pleader's  rooms.  When 
Dick  is  'knocked  up,'  I  notice  he  is 
always  extremely  '  down  upon '  the 
brewery.  He  is  yery  welcome  there. 
It  does  me  good  to  see  his  jolly  old 
fece  poj)  oyer  the  screen.  His 
coming  is  always  a  signal  for  a 
temporary '  shut  off.' 

So  I  haye  laid  aside  my  pen,  and 
unperched;  we  haye  settled  our- 
selyes comfortably  in  nooks  of  the 
aforesaid  box,  and  are  chatting  of 
the  days  of  yora 

'  By  the  way,  Dick,'  said  I,  after 
a  break  in  tiie  conyersation,  'do 
you  remember  the  young  fellow  I 
took  oyer  to  Pans  ?' 

'I  should  think  I  did.  His  miz- 
zling was  a  caution  to  snakes.' 

'  Well,  I  haye  just  heard  from  his 
&ther.  The  lad  has  turned  up  all 
right ;  nearly  frightened  Mr.  B.  out 
of  his  wits  by  walking  in  unan- 
nounced, with  a  fine  beard  and  a 
bag  of  nuggets.  He  has  just  come 
back  from  Australia,  where  he  has 
been  all  this  tune  |xicking  up  health 
and  wealth  and  wisdom.  All  is  of 
course  forgiyen,  and  Mr.  B.  is  eyi- 
dently  wild  with  delist  He  has 
told  his  father  the  whole  story.  He 
was  terrified  into  it  by  the  threats 
of  that  scoundrel  Fitzstormont  (or 
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whoever  ho  really  was),  who  ha<l,  it 
seems,  entrapped  hiin  into  gambling 
debts  while  he  was  reading  at  a 
private  tutor's  near  town,  and  got 
him  to  sign  some  paper  or  other, 
which  he  afterwards  had  the  villany 
to  use  as  a  means  of  extortion, 
threatening  that  he  would  charge 
him  with  forgery.  Reginald  was 
fool  wiough  to  believe  him,  and  too 
sensitive  to  bear  the  notion  of  an 
exposure.    The  rest  yon  know.' 

'  It's  to  be  hoped  ho  wont  singe 
his  wings  again,'  remarked  Hender- 
aon.  * Fitzstorraont,  was  it ?  Ha! 
ha !  then  he's  polished  off.  Methinks 
that  was  an  alia^  of  the  fellow  they 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  swindhng 
everybody  at  Baden-Baden.' 

*  A  good  riddance ;  more  room  for 
good  people  like  you  and  I.  By- 
the-by,  Dick,  what  think  you  now 
of  the  tutorship  advice  ?  You  old 
loguG*  you  brought  me  into  all 
those  scrapes.' 

*  Well,  you  know,  old  fellow,'  re- 
plied Dick  reluctantly,  '  if  you  will 
comer  me,  it  was  yxw  le  y.u — I 
reckoned  without  mine  host.' 


*  Talking  of  "mine  host "  reminds 
nio  of  my  duties.* 

I  hold  communication  with  a  page 
of  substantial  and  cheerful  aspect 
With  a  nod  of  intelligence  he  departs 
with  silent  celerity  for  unknown 
regions.  Presently  he  reappears, 
bearing  a  small  tray.  Upon  the 
tray  are  two  glasses  of  needle 
pattern,  a  plate  of  Huntley  and 
Palmer's  crispest,  and  a  flagon 
tempting  to  view.  Dick  eyes  the 
preparation  approvingly.  A  smile 
of  conscious  pride  and  chastened 
contentment  plays  over  the  lips  of 
the  substantial  i^ge.  He  slowly  in- 
verts the  tempting  flagon  into  the 
needle  glasses.  Need  I  say  that  it 
is  our  choicest  XXXX,  as  many  as 
you  plea.^  ? 

I  elevate  my  glass  and  view  it 
complacently  against  the  light. 

'  There's  a  clear  gold  for  you, 
Dick;  beats  Amontillado,  doesn't 
it?' 

'  Licks  it  into  fits,'  quoth  Dick ; 
'and  as  for  bouquet,  why  Meet 
couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  it.' 


MUMMERS  AND  DROLLS. 
9  ^niii}^  aibmtt  ^antomtmrtf  e^nr  antr  $tto. 


I  WONDER  when  man  first  dis- 
covered that  he  was  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  humour,  who 
was  the  first  person  to  laugh,  and 
what  first  caused  laughter  ?  It  is 
most  likely  that  our  first  parents 
wept;  but  did  they  ever  laugh?  I 
don't  know  that  any  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  no  data  to  found 
any  theory  upon.  I  must,  there- 
fore, stop  shod;  at  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  the  inquiry,  and  come  to  the 
ascertained  fact  that  the  amusing  of 
people  as  a  profession,  or  calling,  was 
first  known  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  prototype  of  our  Har- 
lequin sprung  into  existence  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Thespis,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  was,  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  fantastic  personage 
that  he  is  at  this  day.  Did  Socrates 
then  take  Xanthippe  to  see  a  panto- 


mime? and  did  that  fast  young 
swell,  Alcibiades,  go  behind  the 
scenes  to  fiirt  with  the  Columbine? 
On  these  interesting  points  history 
is  silent;  but  it  has  something  to 
say  of  an  actor  of  ancient  Qrecian 
times,  who,  dressed  sometimes  in  a 
goat's  skin,  sometimes  in  a  tiger's 
skin  of  various  colours,  which  en- 
circled the  body  tightly,  who  carried 
a  wooden  sword,  whose  head  was 
shaven  and  covered  with  a  white 
hat,  who  wore  a  brown  mask  and  was 
called  a  sa^yr.  This  was  assuredly 
the  father  of  the  long  line  of  Harle- 
quins which  has  come  down  through 
two  thousand  years  to  the  presdtit 
day. 

Unfortunately — probably  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library — a  great  gap  occurs 
in  their  history,  and  we  hear  little 
more  about  them  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a  fantastic  personage 
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in  fl  parti-oolonied  drees  appears 
in  the  Italian  tragedies.  His  name 
vas  Ponchello;  and  his  bnsiness 
TTOs  to  play  tricks  npon  heroic  folks, 
parody  their  speeches,  and  make 
jest  of  their  actions.  We  have  no 
record  of  a  Harlequin  in  the  Boman 
period,  though  pantomimical  per- 
formances were  common  in  ^e 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Augustas.  In 
these  pieces  the  performers  told  a 
story,  such  as  the  '  Loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus,'  by  dumb  show ;  but 
there  was  no  character  correspond^ 
ing  either  to  the  Harlequin  of  Italian 
comedy  or  to  his  Grecian  prototype. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  three 
great  pantomimists  were  Bathyllus, 
Fylades,  and  Hylas,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  their  performances  may  be 
gathered  firom  the  record  of  a  con- 
test in  which  Fylades  and  Hylas 
essayed  to  represent  by  dumb  show 
the  character  of  Agamenmon.  In 
trying  to  represent  Agamemnon  as 
a  great  man,  Hylas  stood  up  on  his 
tiptoes.  *That,'  said  Pylades,  'is 
being  tall  not  great'  Being  called 
npon  to  give  £s  own  rendering  of 
the  character,  Fylades  threw  him- 
self into  an  attitude  of  meditation, 
thos  giving  an  idea  of  the  first  cha- 
racteristic of  a  great  man.  The 
actors  in  these  pantomimes  or 
FdbvliJB  AtiOancFf  as  they  were  called, 
from  the  name  of  the  town  (Atilla) 
where  they  were  first  introduced, 
wore  masks  and  high-heeled  shoes 
famished  with  brass  or  iron  heels, 
which  jingled  as  they  danced.  Some 
of  than  (Funambuli)  were  per- 
formers on  the  tight  rope,  a  la 
Blondin,  and  on  the  trapeze  (petau- 
ram)a  2a  Leotard. 

But  we  must  take  a  leap  into  the 
fifteenth  century  to  find  Harlequin 
assuming  the  characteristics  which 
are  now  commonly  associated  with 
the  name.  Finding  him  here,we  lose 
him  no  more.  iSrom  this  period 
the  history  of  the  Harlequin  nunily 
has  been  written  with  such  scru- 
pulous care,  and  guarded  so  fiuth- 
folly,  that  we  can  trace  back  the 
genealogy  of  any  modem  scion  of 
tiie  house  to  his  medisBval  progeni- 
tors without  mimring  a  single  link. 

All  the  mimes,  mummers,  drolls, 
and  caper-cutters  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  derive  Iheir  origin 
^m  the  Satyr  or  Harlequin  of  the 


Greeks.  Clowns^  Pantaloons,  Co- 
lumbines, Punches,  Scaramouches, 
dro.,  €ui  infinitum,  are  but  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  called  into  ex- 
istence at  various  times  and  in  va- 
rious countries.  Harlequin  was  the 
&ther  of  them  all.  There  are  many 
versions  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  French  performers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  pretended  that  the 
name  originated  firom  Harlequin 
having  beeoi  the  proUgS  of  the  first 

n'dent  of  the  parliament,  Achille 
arlay,and  uiat  he  was,  in  con- 
sequence, called  Harlequina,  the 
little  proUg^  of  Harlay.  The  name 
Arlechino,  however,  was  applied  to 
the  character  in  Italy  long  before 
this.  According  to  the  Italian 
theory  the  word  is  derived  from 
'  harle,'  the  name  of  a  river  bird, 
which  had  parti-coloured  feathers 
and  flew  about  in  an  irregular  and 
&ntastic  manner.  Bememberin^, 
however,  the  Greek  satyr,  with  his 
tigerHitdn  dress,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  connect  the  word  with  '  Her- 
cules,' who,  as  the  students  of  Aris- 
tophanes are  aware,  figured  in  the 
Gre^  comedies  as  a  buffoon.  No 
doubt  Harlequin  took  his  charac- 
teristics from  the  patron  of  his 
tribe.  Mercury. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  pan- 
tomime in  Italy  is  a  well-worn  story, 
and  I  need  only  refer  to  it  in  a 
few  words  before  passing  to  the 
glorious  development  of  the  enter- 
tainment in  France. 

The  satire  of  Punchello  was  at 
first  directed  against  persons  and 
things  indiscriminately ;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  fun  arose  out  of  the 
comic  types  afforded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  ,the  various  provinces  of 
Italy.  The  Venetians,  the  Neapoli- 
tans, the  Bolognese,  and  the  people 
of  Bergamo,  had  all  distinct  charac- 
teristics, and  it  was  to  satirize  these 
local  peculiarities  that  the  charac- 
ters of  Italian  comedy  were  invented. 
The  original  characters  were  Panta- 
lone,  a  Yenetian  merchant ;  Dottor^, 
a  Bolognese  physician ;  Spaviento, 
a  Neapolitan  braggart ;  Pullicenella, 
a  wag  of  Apulia ;  Giangurgoto  and 
Gorviello,  two  clowns  of  Calabria; 
Gelosommo,  a  Boman  beau;  Bel- 
lamo,  a  Milanese  simpleton;  Bri- 
ghella,  a  Ferrarese  pimp ;  and  Ar- 
lecchino,  a  blundering  servant  of 
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Bergamo.  The  prmoipal  and  most 
active  of  this  set  was  Arleochino, 
and  in  process  of  time  all  the  rest 
l)Ccamo  his  butts.  His  original  cha^ 
racteris  thus  described:  *Ho  is  a 
mixture  of  ignorance,  simplicity, 
wit,  stupidity,  and  grace,  lie  is  a  half 
made-up  man,  a  great  child  with 
gleams  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
and  all  his  mistakes  and  blunder 
have  something  arch  about  tlicni. 
The  true  mode  of  representing  him  is 
to  give  him  suppleness,  agility,  the 
playfulness  of  a  kitten,  with  a  cer- 
tain coarseness  of  exterior  which 
renders  his  actions  more  absurd. 
His  part  is  that  of  a  faithful  valet, 
greedy,  always  in  love,  always  in 
trouble,  either  on  his  master's  ac- 
count or  his  own,  afflicted  and  con- 
soled as  easily  as  a  child,  and  whoso 
grief  is  as  amusing  as  his  joy.'  In 
France  the  character  became  com- 
pletely transformed.  He  became 
witty,  cunning,  a  punster,  and  a 
bit  of  a  philosopher ;  and  his  costume 
was  as  much  metamorphosed  as  his 
character.  When  he  first  appeared 
in  France  his  costume  was  com- 
posed of  a  jacket  fastened  in  front 
by  ugly  ribbons,  loose  pantaloons 
covered  with  patches  of  various  co- 
loured cloths  sewn  on  anyhow ;  he 
had  a  straight  black  beard,  wore  a 
half  black  mask,  and  carried  a 
wooden  sword  in  a  belt  of  untanned 
leather.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  however,  the  dress  was  made 
of  a  finer  material,  and  the  pieces 
of  parti-coloured  cloth  were  arrangol 
more  tastefully.  These  changes  in 
the  dress  and  character  were  intro- 
duced by  Joseph  Dominique  Bian- 
colelli,  the  £ather  of  the  race  of  Har- 
lequins which  began  to  flourish  in 
Fiance  about  the  time  of  our  Merry 
Monarch.  Domimque  came  to  Paris 
in  1660,  on  the  invitation  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin ;  so  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Italian  pantomime  into 
France  is  due  to  the  clergy.  When 
Dominique  first  appeared  in  Paris 
he  played  second  to  Locatelli,  who 
then  pjerformed  the  part  of  Trivelin, 
a  species  of  Harlequin :  but  at  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1 6  7 1 ,  he  had  the 
field  entirely  to  himself,  and  soon 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  actor  of  his  age.  He 
died  in  1688,  aged  forty-eight,  firom 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  caused  by 


a  severe  cold  which  he  caught  in 
dancing  before  Louis  XV.  His 
companions  closed  the  theatre  for 
a  month,  as  a  mark  of  their  grief. 
The  youngest  of  his  children,  Pierre, 
followed  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
and  plnycd  under  the  name  of  Do- 
minique. 

In  1689,  the  port  of  Harlequin 
was  h^kcn  up  by  (iherardi.a  Tuscan, 
who  ma<le  his  c/chnt  in  a  song  called 
the  *  Divorce,'  which  had  been  popu- 
larised by  Dominique.  Gheranli 
made  a  great  hit  as  a  singer,  but 
failed  as  a  pantomimist.  He  died 
in  1 700,  from  the  efifects  of  a  M  on 
the  stage. 

In  1 716  the  &mons  Thomassin 
made  his  appearance  as  Harlequin, 
and  acted  with  great  success  in 
pieces  written  for  him  by  Marivaiix, 
such  as  'La  Surprise  de  TAmour,' 
'  Le  Prince  Travesti,'  &c.  Thomas- 
sin  added  to  the  part  of  Harlequin 
many  tricks  of  extraordinary  agility ; 
but  many  of  these  were  so  danger- 
ous, that  the  pubHc,  fearing  to  lose 
their  favourite  mime,  persuaded 
him  to  discontinue  them.  Tho- 
massin was  an  excellent  actor — ^tme, 
naive,  original,  and  pathetic,  with 
much  natural  gaiety  and  humour. 
Like  Dominique,  he  had  many 
imitators ;  but  they  were  all  miser- 
able failures  until  the  appearance  of 
Garlin. 

In  the  year  1 741,  Carlo  Bertinazzi, 
commonly  called  Carlin,  made  his 
debut  as  Harlequin  with  triumphant 
success.  His  impersonation  of  the 
character  was  distinguished  by  a 
perfectly  natural  comio  humour. 
Garrick  seeing  him  in  a  piece  in 
which  he  had  just  received  chastise- 
ment from  his  master  (threatening 
the  latter  with  one  hand,  and  rub- 
bing his  back  with  the  other),  was 
charmed  with  his  acting,  and  ex- 
claimed, 'See,  even  the  back  of 
Carlin  wears  the  same  expression  as 
his  face!'  '  Carlin,'  says  M.  Sand, 
'like  most  clever  buffoons,  had 
a  very  melancholy  disposition,  and 
as  with  Dominique,  his  gaiety  was 
what  the  English  term  humour. 
It  belonged  to  his  mind,  and  not  to 
his  temperament.'  There  is  an 
anecdote  told  of  Dominique — and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  told  of 
Joe  Grimaldi— tiiat  being  greatiy 
afflicted  with  spleen,  he  consulted 
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PenDonlin,  a  oelefarated  phynoian^ 
who  adTised  him  to  go  aiid  see 
Bomimqne,  as  he  made  eveiybody 
laugh.  'AJas!'  replied  the  actor, 
'  I  am  Dominique,  bo  I  may  con- 
sider myself  a  lost  man.'  To  his 
theatrical  talents  Carlin  joined  all 
the  qualities  of  an  honest  man,  and 
he  was  possessed  of  great  informa- 
tion. He  wrote  a  Ixwk  called '  Les 
Metamorphoses  d'Arlequin.'  Carlin 
died  in  1783,  and  was  sacceeded  in 
the  fiavonr  of  the  public  by  Goli- 
nettL 

The  character  of  Harlequin  has 
undergone  as  many  yariations  in 
the  ^e  as  in  the  orthography. 
Thoa  Harleqnino  became  Arlicmno, 
and  then  Arleochino.  The  ohareoter 
is  now  little  in  fashion  in  Italy, 
where  it  first  arose,  having  be^ 
lepkced  by  Mineghino  and  Hen- 
terello.  There  were  many  varieties 
of  the  Harlequin,  the  most  notable 
being  Trivelin  and  Truffaldin.  The 
former  was,  under  a  different  name 
and  dress,  the  same  species  of  Har- 
lequin which  Dominique  so  much 
improved  upon.  His  dress,  instead 
of  the  lozenges  symmetrically 
arranged,  had  triangular  patches 
along  the  seams  only,  and  suns  and 
moons  for  patches.  He  wore  the 
aoft  hat  and  hare's  tail,  but  did  not 
cany  tiie  wooden  swoid. 

TruffaitUn  k  a  species  of  Harle- 
qoiii,  which  first  made  its  appear- 
anoe  about  1530.  He  represented 
a  conning,  lying  valet,  under  the 
oamfi  of  truffa  (the  villain).  It 
baoame  very  popular  in  Italy,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teentti  oentury  was  an  established 
type  of  Harlequin. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize, 
even  in  the  pantomime  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  first  principles  and 
elements,  bo  to  speak,  of  the  comedy 
of  life  and  manners.  In  Pantaloon 
we  have  the  obdurate  fi&ther  or 
uncle ;  in  Ck)lumbine,  the  daughter  or 
oiece;  in  Harlequin,  the  handsome, 
dashing  lover;  and  in  Clown,  the 
lying  servant  of  Harlequin.  But 
there  were  many  other  characters 
which  have  no  corresponding  repre- 
sentative in  modem  pantomime, 
though  they  were  originals  ot  well- 
^wn  personages  in  comedy. 
Among  tiiese  were  the  Captain,  a 


great  braggart  and  swaggerer-Hsnioh 
as  Dame  vhnckly  had  a  honor  of— 
the  Doctor,  an  old  fogv;  the 
Apothecary,  a  lean,  miserable  crea- 
ture, with  a  red  nose  (with  whom 
Shakespeare  was  acquainted),  and 
a  female  character  corresponding  to 
the  French  soubrette  and  the  English 
chambermaid,  who  did  for  her  mis- 
tress, the  Columbine,  what  the 
Clown  did  for  his  master,  the  Harle- 
quin; that  is  to  say,  told  lies,  carried 
messages,  delivered  notes  on  the  sly, 
and  beguiled  the  old  gentleman.  Let 
us  review  these  drolls  in  the  order 
of  their  importance. 

First,  then.  Pantaloon.  This 
character  is  one  of  the  four  princi- 
pal maskers  in  the  Italian  ^Com- 
media  dell'  arte.'  In  Venice,  four 
of  these  characters  appeared  in 
every  piece:  the  Tarti^ia  (stam- 
merer), Truffaldino  (caricaturist), 
Brighella  (representative  of  orators 
and  other  popular  characters),  and 
Pantaloon  (the  Venetian  citizen). 
The  name  of  th^  last  character  is 
derived  from '  pianta  leone,'  (plante 
lion).  The  ancient  merchants  of 
Venice,  in  their  zeal  to  annex  all 
they  could  to  the  republic,  set  up 
every  now  and  then  about  the  isles 
of  we  Mediterranean  the  lion  of 
St  Mark,  and  because  they  boasted 
of  their  conquests,  the  people  nick- 
named them  'plant  lion.'  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  the  name  is 
derived  from  San  Fantaleone,  the 
ancient  i)atn)n  of  Venice. 

Pantaloon  took  all  characters; 
iometimee  those  of  flBtther,  husband, 
uncle,  widower,  &o.  He  was  some- 
times rich,  sometimes  poor;  at 
others,  miserly  and  frequently  pro- 
digal. The  dress  of  Pantaloon  has 
b^n  oouBiderably  altered  in  modem 
times;  originally  he  wore  tight 
drawers,  generally  red,  a  long  flow- 
ing coat,  and  a  little  skull-cap. 
When  the  republic  of  Venice  lost 
the  kingdom  of  Negropont,  mourn- 
ing was  adopted  throughout  the 
state;  Pantaloon,  as  a  good  citizen, 
adopted  it  with  the  rest,  and  has 
worn  it  ever  since.  Possibly  they 
were  not  aware  of  it,  but  the  Panted 
loons  this  season  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  were  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
ancient  republic  of  Venice. 
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In  Italy,  about  1750,  Darbes  was 
one  of  the  best  Pantaloons.  He 
once  played  the  part  of  Pantaloon 
in  one  of  Goldoni's  comedies. 
The  character  being  a  serious  one, 
he  played  without  a  mask,  and 
failed.  Goldoni  wrote  him  another 
piece,  and  he  again  assumed  the 
traditional  mask.  The  character 
made  a  great  hit,  and  Darbes  never 
afterwards  ventured  to  appear  with- 
out the  mask.' 

The  Doctor,  Gassandre,  Facanappa^ 


and  several  others,  were  varieties 
of  this  character.  The  Doctor  vm 
first  brought  on  the  stage  in  1560. 
He  was  sometimes  a  learned  man, 
sometimes  a  lawyer,  but  rarelv  a 
physician.  From  1 5  60  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  he  was 
always  dressed  in  black  from  head 
to  foot,  in  the  professor's  robe; 
wearing  underneath  a  short  black 
tunic  and  black  stockings.  He  also 
wore  a  black  mask  covering  the 
forehead  and  nose.    In  the  troop 
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called '  Gelosi,'  which  came  to  France 
in  1572,  the  part  of  Docteur  was 
filled  by  Lucio  Burchiella,  an  actor 
of  great  merit.  *  Le  Docteur '  was 
played  in  1653  by  Angelo  Lolli,  of 
Bologna.  His  companions  called 
him  tiie  '  angel,'  probably  on  account 
of  his  name.  He  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  very  angelic 
in  temper,  for  he  quarrelled  with 
Turi,  the  Pantaloon,  and  fought  him 
in   a  duel.      Possibly   Turi    was 


jealous  of  the  innovation,  and 
thought  there  should  be  only  one 
Pantaloon  in  the  piece. 

Cajssandre  was  introduced  in  the 
troupe  of  the  '  (xelosi '  in  1 580.  He 
took  the  part  of  serious  fiithers, 
('  heavy  fathers '  as  we  call  them  in 
modem  theatrical  pulance),  jealous 
husbands,  &c.  The  most  celebrated 
French  Gassandre  was  Ghappelle, 
whose  credulity  and  nalveu  were 
proverbial.    He  was  short  and  iat; 
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his  eyes  contmoally  opening  and 
fihuttmg,  were  sarmounted  by  a 
tiu'ck  black  eyebrow;  his  mouth, 
always  open,  gave  lum  a  stupid 
appearance,  and  his  legs  resembled 
those  of  an  elephant 

Facanappa,  though  in  some  re- 
spects resembling  Pantaloon,  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  attributes  of  our 
modem  Harlequin.  He  introduced 
unexpected  changes  during  the 
representation  of  the  piece,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  play  announced  tho 


performances  for  the  following  even- 
mg.  He  had  the  priyilege  of 
making  Tarious  allusions,  employing 
in  his  Venetian  dialect  the  most 
popular  slang  terms,  and  coining 
new  ones  if  necessary.  He  had  a 
long  parrot-shaped  nose,  surmounted 
by  a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  and 
wore  a  flat  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  a 
waistcoat  covered  with  tinsel,  and  a 
long  white  coat  with  large  pockets. 
The  Buron  is  another  variety. 
Palermo  formerly  possessed  a  na- 
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tional  theatre  like  Naples,  but  of 
a  totally  different  character ;  thus 
'  n  Barone,*  the  father  of  the  fiunily, 
a  Sicilian  lord,  the  dupe  of  his 
^ete,  deceived  by  his  daughter, 
^  the  personifiication  of  the  no- 
^%  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
^y  of  citizens  aiming  at  distinc- 
^-  *I1  Barone'  stiu  figures  in 
the  marionette  pieces  in  Sicfly. 

We  come  next  to  the  heroine  of 
the  comedy,  the  Coltimbine,    There 

▼OL.  VIL— NO.  zxxix. 


were  originally  many  types  of  this 
character.  From  the  flattering  and 
corrupt  slave  of  the  Boman  period, 
there  arose  on  the  Italian  stage  the 
servetta,  or fantesca,  confidential  ser- 
vant, called  later  in  France,  soubrette. 
In  isaS  we  find  these  women  play- 
ing at  the  Padua  theatre.  In  1530, 
the  servants  in  the  troupe  of  Intro- 
nati  bore  the  names  of  Colombina, 
Oliva,  Fianetta,  Pasquella,  Nespola. 
Colombinawas  sometimes  mistress 
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and  fiometimes  maid.  The  most 
famous  representatives  of  the  cha- 
racter in  France  were  Therese, 
Catherine,  and  Ihe  second  Therese 
Bianoolleli,  grandmother,  grand- 
daughter, and  great  granddaughter, 
a  generation  of  Golumhines.  The 
most  remarkahle  for  her  varied 
talents  and  numerous  creations  was 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Dominique.  Sbe  was  sometimes 
mistress,  sometimes  soubrette,  avo- 
cat,  danseuse,  singer,  &c.,  all  of 
which  she  played  equally  well.  She 
spoke   several  languages,  dialects^ 


and  jargons,  and  was  exceedingly 
pretty  and  graceful  She  made  her 
debut  in  1 68  3,  in  '  Arlequin  Protee/ 
with  great  success.  It  was  at  the 
theatre  of  the  Com^die  Italienne 
that  Columbine  first  took  the  dress 
of  Arlequine  in  '  Le  Betour  de  la 
foire  de  Besons,' in  1695.  As  that 
costume  was  very  much  Uked, 
columbine  came  to  be  dressed  in  a 
gurticoloured  gown,  like  a  female 
Harlequin.  The  airy  being  in  &hort 
muslin  petticoats  is  a  creation  of 
very  modem  date.  In  the  French 
comedies  Columbine  was  often  Hark- 


rULCINELLA,  (1685). 

quin's  wife;  but  she  was  never  a 
fairy  with  power  to  effect  transfor- 
mations. The  Ballerina,  sketched 
by  our  artist,  was  a  dancing  girl  first 
introduced  on  the  French  stage. 

The  Clowns  of  the  Italian  comedy 
were  named  Bertoldo,  Pagliacdo, 
GroS'Guillaume,  Pedrolino,  Gilles, 
Coviello,  and  Peppe  Nappa.  In 
France  these  eventually  become 
Pierrot  in  all  his  varieties.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  Bologna,  there 
lived  an  improvisatoro  named  Gin- 


SOAFISO  (171C). 

ho-CaJsare  Croce,  who  sang  in  pubhc 
places,  accompanying  himself  on  a 
stringed  instrument,  the  history  of 
a  fictitious  person  named  Bartoldo 
(possibly  a  Billy  Baxlow  of  the 
period),  which  was  so  popular  Ihat 
his  songs  were  printed. 

This  person's  talent  for  improvi- 
sation gained  for  him  so  great  a  re- 
putation that  the  cavalieri  of  Bologna 
gave  him  a  pension  in  his  old  age. 
The  popularity  of  the  characters  of 
whom  CiocQ  (Delia  Lira)  sang  soon 
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catued  ihem  to  be  embodied  on  the 
atage,  and  at  fhe  end  of  the  sizteeiitii 
cmtary  Bertoldo;  Bertoldino,  and 
the  others,  were  commonly  repre- 
sented in  the  Italian  theatres. 

Pftgliacdo,  one  of  the  first  of 
this  type,  made  his  appearance  in 
1570.  The  name  (literally  patHe 
hrtch/e),  which  has  become  i^ynony- 
motifl  with  ttourdi  (blunderer^,  is  a 
corruption  of  bafaccio,  a  stupid  wit. 
Pagliaccio  is  thus  described  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa:  'He  is  clothed  in  a 
loose  puckered  dress,  ftistened  by 
enormous  buttons,  a  white  flexible 
hat,  wears  a  majsk,-  and  is  smotiiered 
in  flour.' 

Groe-GTiillanmo  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  a  great  eater,  fet  beyond  mea- 
sure, and  wore  two  waistbands,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the 
stomach.  •  He  also  was  dressed  in 
▼hite,  and  floured  his  &ce.  A 
&mous  representative  of  the  part 
was  Robert  Gu^rin,  called  'La 
Reur,'  a  great  &Tourite  with 
Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu,  who  fre- 
quently invited  him  to  their  palaces. 

Pedrolino  was  an  honest,  fiuthful 
Clown,  whose  business  was  to  watch 
the  wife  of  his  master  when  the 
latter  was  asleep  or  away  from 
home.  He  wore  a  long  white  smock 
and  a  straw  hat,  and  carried  a  large 
stick.  He  was,  in  &ct,  the  Italian 
p^uani  Pierrot  originally  was  the 
French  peasant  The  character, 
however,  was  completely  changed 
by  Bebureau,  a  oqleorated  represen- 
tative of  the  part  He  made  Pierrot 
aomethnes  good  and  generous  by 
fits  and  starts,  sometimes  a  thief,  a 
miser,  and  a  coward.  If  ever  he 
became  rich,  his  natural  fiiults  soon 
made  him  poor  again.  Debureau 
not  only  changed  the  morals  of  this 
character,  but  also  the  physical 
powers  and  the  dress.  The  short 
woollen  jacket  with  large  buttons 
and  tight  sleeves  reaching  to  the 
^'^nsts,  became  a  loose  blouse  of 
calico  with  large  and  long  sleeves 
covering  the  hands ;  and  intsead  of 
the  white  nightcap  and  the  pointed 
hat,  he  wore  a  black  velvet  cap  to 
heighten  the  whiteness  of  his  face. 
The  proper  name  of  the  character  is 
Paghacdo,  though  the  French  call 
It  Pierrot 


The  son  of  Bebureau  played  the 
same  part  as  his  fiatiier,  in  1847, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  best-looking 
and  most  elegant  Pierrot  that  ever 
existed. 

Paul  Legrand,  who  fbrmerly 
played  comic  parts  in  the  vaude- 
villes, and  that  of  L6andre  in  the 
pantomimes,  came  out  as  Pierrot,  in 
1845.  He  was  greatly  pndsed  by 
the  French  critics  in  this  strain: 
'His  resources  were  extensive;  he 
had  a  fine  characteristic  expression, 
a  comic  and  ftnciful  invention,  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  great  power  of  pathos. 
Like  Thomassin,  he  makes  one 
laugh  and  weep  at  the  same  time.' 
We  in  England  are  unable  to  fathom 
the  idea  of  weeping  at  the  acting  of 
a  clown.  Indeed,  Legrand,  as  some 
of  our  readers  may  remember, 
played  for  a  time  at  the  Adelphi,  in 
1847-8,  and  did  not  succeed  in  evok- 
ing even  laughter.  His  French  ad- 
mirers were  veiy  indignant,  and 
said  that  the  English  public,  being 
accustomed  to  the  exaggerated  fiin 
of  their  clowns,  could  not  appreciate 
the  delicate  expression  and  refined 
wit  of  the  French  Pierrot. 

The  French  view  of  the  English 
Clown  is  interesting:  'The  English 
Clown  (whoso  nearest  representative 
on  the  French  stage  is  Pierrot)  is 
an  odd,  fantastical  being.  The  Flo- 
rentine Stentorella  alone  resembles 
him  in  his  jests  and  tricks.  His 
strange  dress  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  American  Indians. 
ItconsistB  of  a  white,  red,  yellow 
and  ^reen  network,  ornamented 
yriih  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  stuff 
of  various  colours.  His  face  is 
floured  and  streaked  with  paint  a 
deep  carmine ;  the  forehead  is  pro- 
longed to  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
is  covered  with  a  red  wig,  from  tfao 
centre  of  which  a  little  stiff  tail 
points  to  the  sky.  His  manners  aro 
no  less  singular  than  his  costume. 
He  is  not  dumb,  like  our  Pierrot ; 
but  on  the  contrary  he  sustains  an 
animated  and  witty  conversation; 
he  is  also  an  acrobEit,  and  very  ex- 
pert in  feats  of  strength.' 

M.  Blandelaire  gives  a  more  poeti- 
cal description : '  The  English  Pier- 
rot is  not  a  person  pale  as  the  moon, 
mysterious  as  silencei  straight  and 
P  a 
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long  liJio  the  gallows  to  whom  we 
have  been  accustomed  in  Deburoau. 
The  English  Pierrot  enters  like  the 
tempest,  tumbles  like  a  parcel ;  his 
laugh  resembles  joyous  thunder. 
He  is  short  and  fat;  his  face  is 
floured  and  streaked  with  paint ; 
he  has  a  great  patch  of  red  on  each 
cheek ;  his  mouth  is  enlarged  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  lips  by  means  of 
two  red  bands,  so  that  when  he 
lauglis  his  mouth  appears  to  open 
from  ear  to  ear.* 

Nevertheless,  the  EngUsh  Clown 
came  direct  from  Franco.  Our  own 
Joe  Grimaldi  studied  under  his 
father,  who  was  a  French  Pierrot. 
Joe's  grandfather  played  similar 
parts  in  Italy,  where  he  was  bom. 
It  was  about  1 704  that  Joe's  grand- 
father apx)eared  in  Paris.  He  was 
called  Grimaldi  Jambc-dt'-Fer  (iron- 
legged),  because,  when  playing  one 
evening  before  the  Turkish  ambas- 
sador, he  sprang  so  high  as  to  touch 
the  crystal  lustres  over  his  head, 
and  one  of  the  drops,  being  tlius 
detached,  fell  upon  the  nose  of  the 
ambassador,  who,  in  a  great  rage, 
complained  to  the  minist^,  demand- 
ing that  the  pantomimist  shotdd  be 
punished.  Grimaldi,  however,  was 
only  condemned  to  make  a  public 
apology. 

But  before  proceeding  to  notice 
the  pecuharities  of  the  English 
drolls,  let  us  glance  at  one  more 
of  the  prominent  characters  of  the 
Italian  comedy  and  the  French  pan- 
tomime— the  Captain. 

The  Captain,  in  his  original  form, 
wore  a  leopard's  moustache,  a 
starched  ruff,  a  felt  hat  and  plume, 
immense  boots,  and  a  long  sword. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  originally  a 
character  peculiar  to  the  comedy  of 
Spain.  At  any  rate,  ho  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period ;  and 
though  he  has  changed  his  dress 
with  every  age,  his  character  has 
always  remained  the  same.  He  has 
always  been  a  great  braggadocio, 
and  so  great  a  liar  as  sometimes  to 
impose  upon  himself.  The  first 
Italian  Captains  date  from  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  \he  sixteenth 
century,  the  character  was  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  a  century 
later  into  Germany.  In  the  Italian 
company  which  visited  France  in 


I  s :  7 ,  the  pai-t  of  Captain  was  played 
\mder  the  name  of  Spavento,  by 
Francesco  Andreini.    He  played  on 
several    musical    instruments,  and 
bragged  and  lied  in  no  less  than  8ix 
languages,   including    Greek    and 
Turkish.    There  were  many  varie- 
ties   of    the   Captain :    Crocodiilo, 
Spczzafer,  Giangurgolo,  II  Nappo, 
and  Rogantino.    Spezzafer  wore  the 
costume  of  the   seigneurs  of  tho 
court   of    Henr>'    the    Fourth,  a 
slouched  hat,  a  plume,  a  moustache 
and  beard,  a  woman's  collar,  and  a 
large  sword.    His  great  representa- 
tive  was   Giuseppe    Bianchi,  who 
'  flourished '  about  the  middle  of  tho 
seventeenth  century.    Giangurgolo 
was  the  Calabrian  type  of  Captain. 
He  was   passionately  fond  of  the 
women ;  but  at  the  same  time  always 
afraid  to  meddle  witli  them  lest  a 
lover  or  brother  should  arrive  and 
give  him  a  drubbing.    He  was  a 
boaster,  a  liar,  and  a  coward,  and  a 
glutton  into  the  bargain.    II  Nappo 
was  the  Neapolitan  type,  and  reprt^ 
sented  the  bravo :  a  great  quarreller, 
but  a  great  coward  when  it  came  to 
a  fight.    Eogantmo  was  the  Boman 
typo,  satirizing  the  police  and  civic 
officers,  a   prototype  of  Dogberry 
and  Verges.    He  was  fond  of  show- 
ing his  authority,  and  often  arrested 
innocent  people  when  the  real  cul- 
prits escaped— on  the  principle  of 
making  some  one  suffer. 

The  varieties  of  these  and  the 
other  prominent  characters  of  the 
old  comedies  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  yet  most  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  well  established,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  excellence  of  the 
actors.  Their  Italian  representa- 
tives met  with  great  favour  in 
France :  many  of  them  were  received 
at  court  and  by  the  great  dignitaries 
of  tho  church.  War  or  political 
differences  never  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  the  homage  paid  to  these 
artists.  They  could  presume  and 
take  a  liberty  when  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador could  not  This  was  illus- 
trated lately  in  America,  where 
James  Wallack,  the  actor,  a  great 
fftvourite  of  the  American  people, 
was  the  only  person,  except  Lord 
Lyons,  who  da^  to  hoist  over  his 
house  the  Union  Jack. 
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Angdo  OoDBtaDtini,  shows  the  veiy 
doae  intimacy  which  sabsisted  b^ 
tween  pnnoes  and  pantomimisis  in 
ite  old  days  to.  which  I  have  been 
aUoding.  After  the  breaking  up 
of  the  famous  troupe  of  the  Gelon^ 
Angelo  CSonstantini  went  to  Ger* 
many  to  find  employment,  and  was 
patronized  by  Augustas  the  First, 
King  of  Poland.  For  some  time  he 
played  in  comedy  and  sang  in  opeia 
alternately,  and  so  pleased  the  king 
that  he  was  ennobled  and  appointed 
to  a  post  in  the  royal  household. 
Almost  immediately  he  yentured  to 
make  love  to  the  king's  mistress, 
declared  his  passion  for  her,  and 
eodeayouxed  to  poison  her  mind 
against  the  king.  Incensed  at  his 
insolenoe,  the  lady  informed  the 
king,  who  hid  himself  in  the  room 
when  Oanstsiitini  was  expected. 
Augustus  disclosed  himself  sabre  in 
hand,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
aadadous  actor's  head ;  but  cooling 
down  a  little,  had  him  arrested  and 
ocmy^ed  to  the  castle  of  Ednig- 
stein,  where  he  remained  a  pzisoner 
twenty  years.  At  length,  howeyer, 
he  was  released  through  the  inter- 
oesBion  of  another  lady-fayourite  of 
the  king,  and  all  his  property  was 
restored  to  him. 

Harlequin  was  first  introduced 
upon  the  English  stage,  in  1717,  by 
Mr.  Rich,  the  manager  of  Coyent 
Garden,  in  a  piece  called  '  The  Sor- 
cerer.' The  entertainment  was  quite 
a  noyelty  at  the  time.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  a  spedes  of  dramatic  com- 
positbn,  consisting  of  two  ports,  one 
Beiious  and  Uie  other  comic.  Be- 
tween the  acts  of  the  serious  part  of 
the  story,  there  was  interwoyen  a 
comic  &ble  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
coortBhip  of  Harlequin  and  Golimi- 
bine,  with  a  yariety  of  surprising 
adyentnres  and  tricks,  which  were 
pnxluced  by  the  magic  wand  of 
Harlequin,  such  as  the  sudden 
transformation  of  palaces  and 
temples  to  huts  and  cottages;  of 
men  and  women  into  wheelbarrows 
and  joint  stools;  colonnades  to  beds 
of  tulips,  and  mechanics'  shops  into 
serpents  and  ostriches.  This  magic 
power  was  not  an  attribute  of  Har- 
lequin before  this  period.  It  seems 
to  haye  heea  the  inyention  of  Mr. 
Rich,  suggested   probably  by  the 


stage  business  necessary  to  'The 
Sorcerer.'  The  Harlequin  of  Bich 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  copy  of  the 
Italian.  He  still  presenred  his 
proper  place  as  the  hero  of  the 
story,  and  he  acted  only  in  dumb 
show.  The  wits  and  critics,  not 
being  aware  that  it  was  proper  for 
Harlequin  to  be  silent,  accused  Bich 
of  closing  his  mouth  because  he 
himself  (being  the  representatiye) 
could  not  sp^  a  sentence  of  Eng- 
lish graumiatically.  Bich's  educa- 
tion had  been  grosdy  neglected, 
and  his  language  was  yery  coarse 
and  yulgar.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  eyery  one  'Mister,'  as,  for 
example:  'Well,  Mister,  how  are 
you?'  'I  say  you.  Mister,  look 
here.'  On  one  occasion,  Foote  being 
yery  much  irritated  by  this,  asked 
the  manager  why  he  did  not  call 
him  by  his  name.  '  Don't  be  angry,' 
said  Bich,  'for  I  sometimes  forget 
my  own  name.'  '  I  know  that  you 
can't  write  your  own  name,'  said 
Foote,  in  reply, '  but  I  wonder  you 
should  forget  it' 

The  theory  of  the  pantomime,  as 
inyented  and  adapted  by  Bich,  was 
this:  Harlequin,  was  the  loyer  of 
Columbine;  Pantaloon  was  her  fifr- 
ther ;  and  the  Clown  was  a  blunder- 
ing seryant  of  Harlequin.  The  har- 
lequinade represented  the  courtship 
of  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  whoee 
course  of  true  loye  was  constantly 
arrested  and  diyerted  by  the  inter- 
ference of  her  old  &th^,  the  Pan- 
taloon. The  pantomime,  when  it 
became  a  separate  and  distinct  piece, 
generally  opened  with  the  abduc- 
tion of  Columbine  firom  Pantaloon's 
house.  Pantaloon  discoyered  his 
loss  and  followed  in  pursuit,  and 
when  oyertaken.  Harlequin  used  his 
magic  bat  to  play  tricks  upon  the 
old  jptai  and  defeat  his  paternal 
intentions.  In  this  the  Clown  was 
the  assistant  and  seryant  of  Harle- 
quin, and  his  function  was  to  delude 
and  beguile  the  Pantaloon  while 
Harlequin  was  courting  his  daughter. 
Afterwards  Clown  became  the  ser- 
yant of  Pantaloon,  bribed  by  Har- 
lequin to  fayour  his  oourt^p  by 
deceiying  lus  master.  In  the  course 
of  tiieir  adyentures,  Columlnne  was 
often  rescued  by  her  father  and 
taken  back  home,  but  was  always 
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carried  back  again  l>y  lier  lover, 
with  whom  she  is  at  last  made 
lmj)py  with  the  old  man's  corij^ent. 
Tho  bat  or  wooden  sword  was  slip- 
potted  to  have  tho  puwtT  of  cliang- 
iiig  copper  into  golcl,  cutting  i^ooplu 
in  half,  and  enabling  Hailcjuin  to 
iinip  through  stono  walls  and  vault 
over  the  tops  of  iiousos.  The  four 
colours  of  his  dress  had  a  sjxjcial 
meaning.  Tho  yellow  indicated 
jealousy ;  the  blue,  truth ;  the  scarlet, 
love;  and  tho  black,  invisibility. 
Eich — tho  famous  '  Tjun/  as  he  was 
called— dressed  for  Harlequin  in  a 
loose  jacket  and  trousers.  The  pro- 
sent  style  of  dress  was  introduced 
by  Byrne  some  years  afterwards. 
It  consisted,  as  then  made,  of  a 
white  silk  shape  fitting  without  a 
wrinkle,  into  which  variegate  patches 
were  sewn,  the  whole  being  pro- 
fusely covered  with  spangles.  The 
innovation  was  accepted  with  gixiat 
applause.  With  the  assumption  of 
the  new  dress.  Harlequin  lost  much 
of  his  importance.  This  was  owing 
to  two  circimistances :  first,  the  fact 
that  the  part  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  ballet-master,  whoso 
genius  lay  chiefly  in  his  legs ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  appearance  at  this 
time  of  Grimaldi  in  the  character 
of  Clown.  In  Grimaldi's  hands 
Clown  became  the  great  mirth-maker 
of  the  piece,  and  the  extraordinary 
talent  of  the  actor  gave  it  a  patent 
of  pre-eminence  for  the  future. 
Grimaldi's  dress  was  difibrent  from 
that  now  in  vogue.  He  '  made  up ' 
to  represent  a  lubberly,  loutish  boy 
— ^a  clown,  in  fact,  as  tie  character 
ought  to  be.  His  trousers,  large 
and  baggy,  and  well  defined  in  the 
posterior  quarter  by  the  aid  of 
stufling,  were  buttoned  on  to  his 
jacket,  and  round  his  neck  he  wore 
a  schoolboy's  frill — a  part  of  the 
dress  borrowed  directly  from  the 
Spanish  Captain  and  the  French 
Pierrot.  He  did  not  chalk  and  paint 
his  feuse  in  the  elaborate  manner 
now  adopted  (and  which  makes  all 
onr  modem  Clowns  look  exactly 
alike),  but  pat  on  Bome  patohes  of 
zed,  so  as  to  give  the  notion  of  a 
greedy  boy  who  had  smeared  him- 
self with  jam  in  zobbuQg  a  cnpboard. 
Grimaldi  produced  all  his  effeots  by 
the  genuine  hnmour  of  his  acting. 


by  the  comic  faces  which  he  drew, 
by  tho  grotesqueness  of  his  panto- 
mimic action,  by  the  rtmrffc  of  hiF. 
blunders,  and  by  the  humour  of  all 
his  practical  jokes.     Ho  did  not, 
like  tiio  Clowns  of  the  present  day, 
call  in  the  aid  of  acrol)atism,  and 
dance  upon  stilts,  walk  upon  barrelB, 
or  play  the  fiddle  behind  his  l^ack; 
nor  did  he  seek  to  gain  tho  applause 
of  his  audience  by  astonisliing  leaps 
and  feats  of  strength.    He  trusted 
all  to  the  force  of  his  natural  hu- 
mour ;  and  such  was  his  power  that 
he  made  tho  success  of  pieces  which 
wore  utterly  wanting  in  even  the 
commonest  accessories  of  a  spectacle. 
Wo  have  all  heard  of  the  fiaunons 
pantomime  of  '  Mother  Goose  ;*  but 
this  pantomime  was  only  famous  on 
accoimt  of  Grimaldi's  acting.     It 
was  a  very  poor  piece,  and  nothmg 
was  done  for  it  by  the  management. 
Grimaldi  was  possessed  of  infinite 
resource.    He  could  transform  him- 
self with    anything  that  came  to 
hand — with  a  bunch  of  canots  or 
turnips,  a  saucepan,  a  pillow,  a  lady's 
mufif,  or  a  tablecloth.      Many  of 
those  wonderful  transformations  he 
effected  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
with  stage  properties  which  fell  in 
his  way  by  accident.    He  refers  to 
one  of  his  favourite  drolleries  in  his 
rhyming  adieu  to  the  stage: — 

•  Ne'er  shall  I  build  the  wondrous  verdant  man, 

Tall,  tumip-headed,  carrot^fingered,  lean  \ 
Ne'er  shall  1,  on  the  very  newcBt  plan. 

Cabbage  a  body— old  Joe  FVankensteln, 
Nor  make  a  fire,  nor  dee  canpose  a  coach 
Of  souoepoQ^  tmmpets,  dioese,  aad  surh 
sweet  fare. 
Sorrow  bath  ta'en  my  nmuber — I  encroach 
No  more  apou  the  chariot,  but  the  dulr.' 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  tho 
well-known  career  of  Joe  Grimaldi ; 
but  it  may  be  interesting  to  fix  tho 
fact,  that  the  pantomime,  as  we  now 
know  it,  was  first  introduced  in  his 
time>  and  mainly  by  his  efforts. 
Joe's  £ftther,  Signor  Grimaldi,  was 
originally  a  Pierrot,  and  the  pieces 
he  played  in  were  ballets  rather 
than  pantomimes.  The  most  po- 
pular performers  in  these  entertiun- 
ments  at  this  period  were  foreigners. 
Two  of  old  (irimaldi's  pupils  were 
M.  Mercerot  and  M.  LauiBni,  de- 
scribed in  the  bills  of  Philip  Astiey's 
theatre,  then  called  '  The  Ampbi- 
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theatre  of  Arts/  as  *  Performers  of 
action^  Fienots,  and  buffo  dancers.' 

The  diess^  manner,  and  habits  of 
the  Clown,  as  we  now  know  him, 
are  sJl  deriyed  firam  Joe  GrimaldL 
He  it  was  who  first  introduced  the 
Bong  of  '  Hot  Codlins/  in  the  pan- 
tomime of  '  The  Talking  Bird/  first 
pjayed  on  the  12th  April,  1819. 
the  foUowing  is  an  extract  from 
the  bill :  '  Olown,  Mr.  Qrimaldi, 
with  a  new  song,  *  Hot  Codlins/ 
oomposed  by  Mr.  Whitaker;  Co- 
Iiuabme,  Miss  l^ree.'  Among  the 
most  celebrated  mummers  and 
drolls  of  Grimaldi's  time  may  be 
mentioned,  besides  Joe  himself, 
Biadbuiy,  Clown;  Bologna,  Harle- 
quin ;  and  Bunes,  Pantaloon. 

The  old  boys  among  us  are  fond 
of  saying  that  there  are  no  Clowns 
now-a-days — '  You  should  have 
Been  Joe  Grimaldi,  sir,'— just  as 
they  are  fond  of  saying  tiiere  are  no 
tragedians — '  Tou  should  have  seen 
Eean,  sir!'  It  is  natural  that  they 
should  haTB  a  fi^yourable  recollec- 
tion of  the  actors  they  saw  in  the 
days  of  their  youth  and  freshness; 
bat  there  is  little  just  occasion  to 
depredate  the  merits  either  of  our 
tragedkns  or  our  clowns,  when  we 
can  boast  of  such  artists  as  Mr. 
Phelps,  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Charles  Eean,  Miss 
Fiudt,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Toung,  as 
representatives  of  the  former,  and  a 
whole  host,  including  Boleno,  Payne, 
Barnes,  Lauri,  Tom  Matthews,  Paulo, 
Herring,  Leclercq,  and  last  but  not 
least,  EQldyiod,  as  representatives 
of  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the 
Clowns  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  scope  of  the  character  has,  in  re- 
cent times,  been  much  circumscribed 
by  the  introduction  of  many  mecha- 


nical and  scenic  effdcts  which  were 
not  known  in  Grimaldi's  time. 

The  present  generation  is  ac- 
quainted with  a  class  of  mummers 
and  drolls  which  did  not  exist  a 
quarter  of  a  centiury  ago.  This 
class  includes  m'gger  serenaders,  and 
the  so-called  comic  singers  at  the 
music  halls.  The  niggers,  relying 
to  a  great  extent  upon  music  of  a 
popular  and  catching  kind,  are  uni- 
vei^dly  popular;  and  their  gro- 
tesque antics  are  often  exceedingly 
amusing.  Poor  Pierce,  of  Hoop-de* 
doo^em-doo  celebrity,  at  a  time 
when  the  market  was  not  so  folly 
stocked  with  talent,  might  have  at- 
tained a  &me  equal  to  that  of  Joe 
GrimaldL  His  humour  was  of  the 
true  stamp— rich  and  unctuous. 
Mackne/s  humour  and  many  ac- 
complishments as  a  musician  and 
dancer  entitle  him  to  a  high  place 
as  a  professional  droll.  Unsworth, 
too^  possesses  an  original  genius. 
Of  the  'general  run'  of  comic 
singers  at  the  music  halls  the  less 
said  the  better.  They  cannot  sing ; 
they  are  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  of- 
fensive; and  their  songs  are  gross 
and  indecent,  without  one  redeeming 
touch  of  wit  or  humour.  When  the 
theatrical  monopoly— that  last  dirty 
rag  of  protection— has  been  broken 
up,  and  any  one  will  be  at  liberty  to 
act  plays  where  he  chooses,  under 
the  ordinary  regulations  for  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order,  tneso 
blatant  fellows  will  be  sent  back  to 
their  proper  occupation,  the  sweejH 
ing  out  of  shops  and  the  scouring 
of  pewter  pots:  and  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  public  will  be  supplied 
with  an  entertainment  calculated 
both  to  afford  them  amusement  and 
elevate  their  tastes. 
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ALL  the  young  folks  of  my  ac- 
quaintance come  to  me  with 
their  household  troubles,  and,  I 
believe,  look  upon  me  as  a  sort  of 
dngon  in  the  art  of  housekeeping, 
with  a  spedalty  for  solving  the 
vagaries  of  tradesmen's  bills,  and 
gifted  by  nature  with  sufSdent  cou- 
rage to  cope  with  that  terrible  bug- 


bear, a  domestic  servant  When  I  see 
their  anxious  young  fiices,  and  listen 
to  their  sorrowful  tales,  my  thoughts 
go  back  to  an  adventure  of  my  own 
early  youth. 

It  was  winter,  and  I  was  about 
fifteen  yeare  old,  when  my  mother's 
health  obh'ged  her  to  leave  London, 
60  that  a  long  perspective  of  Christ* 
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mas  preparations  aii«l  the  entire 
charge  of  the  housekeeping  fell  to 
my  lot.  So  many  solemn  injunc- 
tions accompanied  the  trust  that  I 
Ixicame  ratlier  unhappy,  and  se- 
cretly would  have  given  much  to 
escape  my  promotion ;  but  of  course, 
when  mamma,  upon  my  faintly 
hinting  my  misgivings,  said:  'My 
dear,  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  ttc./ 
I  assumed  a  mature  air,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  umlerstand  her  in- 
structions. A  day  or  two  after  she 
was  driven  away  in  a  carriage  full 
of  pillows  and  shawls,  while  I 
stood  watching  her  from  the  door, 
with  a  very  largo  bunch  of  keys  in 
my  hand,  and  something  in  my  eyes 
that  made  the  street  look  very  queer 
and  confused. 

As  the  orders  for  that  day  bad 
been  given,  I  had  a  short  time  be- 
fore me  in  which  to  reflect  upon  my 
newly-acquired  empire.  My  rumin- 
ations were  of  a  very  dismal  cha- 
racter, when  I  remembered  that  I 
WAS  on  terms  of  painful  famiharity 
with  the  cook,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  me  '  My  dear.' 

When  we  had  dinner-parties,  our 
man  Byron  seemed  to  have  a  wea- 
ther eye  open  to  intercept  the  wine 
as  it  approached  my  neighbourhood. 
I  was  very  sore  upon  this  subject, 
although  I  infinitely'preferred  water ; 
but,  with  the  martyr-like  spirit 
common  to  my  age,  would  have 
gladly  sacrificed  my  tastes  to  induce 
people  to  think  me  a  year  or  two 
older  than  I  really  was.  Byron's 
ofiiciousness  offended,  and  at  the 
same  time  awed  me,  so  that  a  re- 

?rimand  would,  I  felt,  be  more  than 
could  manage  in  connection  with 
him.  The  housemaid  regularly  or- 
dered me  out  of  my  own  bedroom 
if  I  intruded  at  cleaning  times,  and 
would  ruthlessly  destroy  any  trifles 
which  she  judged  useless  and  trou- 
blesome to  dust  In  fact,  I  was  ge- 
nerally considered  of  no  account  by 
the  servants.  When  I  thought  of 
this,  and  what  foundation  my  igno- 
rance gave  for  it,  my  heart  sank. 
The  more  I  thought,  the  more  I  felt 
some  desperate  move  on  my  own 
part  was  necessary,  and  I  finally 
resolved  to  astonish  papa  himself 
by  my  demeanour. 
No  sooner  had  I  made  the  resolu- 


tion than  I  determined  to  carry  it 
into  execution  that  very  eveuing, 
when  a  stranger  was  coming  to 
dine. 

For  the  better  fulfilment  of 
my  purpose  1  got  out  a  book  on 
housekeeping,  and  turning  to  that 
portion  which  treated  of  '  the  mis- 
tress,' I  found  a  recommendation  to 
glance  at  the  newspapers  in  order  to 
be  able,  upon  the  return  of  the  master 
in  the  evening,  to  converse  with  him 
upon  the  topics  of  tho  day.  This 
struck  me  as  an  excellent  idea, 
and  1  accordingly  buried  myself  in 
the  'Times'  until  it  was  time  to 
dress.  After  a  careful  and  lengthy 
toilette,  I  descended  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  sat  upright  on  a  sofa, 
with  my  heart  beating  very  fast, 
waiting  for  papa  and  his  friend. 
When  they  arrived,  I  was  rather 
disturbed  by  papa's  saying,  *Mr. 
Freeman,  this  is  my  lUfk  daughter 
Kose,  my  housekeeper  for  the  pre- 
sent;' however  I  behaved  with 
much  dignity,  and  tried  to  look  as 
accustomed  to  it  as  I  could.  I 
thought  papa  very  cruel  for  calling 
attention  to  my  taking  mamma's 
seat  as  a  great  joke,  and  I  was 
further  outraged  by  his  asking  me 
if  I  hadn't  better  send  the  soup 
to  him  to  dispense,  and  by  Byron's 
intense  enjoyment  of  this  sally. 
However,  we  got  through  dinner 
with  tolerable  smoothness,  and  I 
should  again  have  become  quite 
comfortable  had  not  my  mind  been 
perturbed  by  anticipation  of  the 
critical  moment  when  the  ladies 
usually  leave  the  dining-room.  How 
majestic  appeared  the  idea  of  rising 
amid  general  confusion  and  a  rash 
of  gentlemen  to  open  the  door! 
How  I  longed  to  sweep  out,  leaving 
a  napkin-strewn  room  behind  me. 
But,  alas,  papa  was  seated  opposite ! 
Then  torturing  fears  arose  that  I 
was  in  the  way,  and  I  began  to  get 
very  red  cheeks  as  these  thoughts 
trooped  through  my  head  one  after 
the  other.  Never  can  I  forget  the 
relief  I  felt  when  Mr.  Freeman 
looked  at  his  watch  and  declared 
he  had  only  time  to  catch  his  train. 
My  gratitude  to  kindly  Fate,  who 
had  caused  him  to  live  out  of  town, 
was  unboimded;  and  when  I  sat 
down  to  play  to  papa,  I  reflected 
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vith  delight  \hsA,  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
eyes,  my  dignity  was  unshaken. 

After  tea,  papa  being  thoroughly 
aroused  from  lus  naj^,  I  brought  in 
some  work,  and  seating  myself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-plaoe, 
felt  that  now  was  my  time  for  the 
topics  of  the  day.  After  rejecting 
one  or  two  subjects  as  being  too 
feminine,  I  made  a  bold  plunge  and 
said: — 

'Papa,  surely  the  Premier  is  a 
very  incompetent  man?* 

Papa  was  reading  the  '  Quarterly 
Boview,'  and  did  not  answer.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  very 
likely  tired  of  politics,  so  I  tried 
another '  topic' 

'Papa,  dear,  what  a  nice  place 
Tattezsall's  mustbe;  I  should  like 
to  see  it' 

Papa  had  been  fidgeting  and  im- 
patiently following  the  lines  in  his 
paper  with  his  &>refinger,  and  at 
thiis  point  he  looked  up  with  rather 
a  bewildered  air  and  said — 

'  What,  in  heaven's  name,  are  you 
talking  about,  Bosy?' 

'Iwas  reading  in  the  paper  about 
a  place  called  Tattersall's,  papa, 
and  it  said  that  the  amount  of  spe- 
culation on  the  turf  created  quite 
an  agreeable  surprise.  It  must  be 
delightful  to  play  at  cards  on  the 
grass,  but  wouldn't  it  be  rather  cold 
at  this  time  of  year?' 

'  There/good  night,  my  dear  child. 
It  is  past  ten  o'clock,  and  quite  time 
you  were  in  bed.' 

I  was  much  blighted  by  this  fiEdlure, 
bat  there  was  some  consolation  in 
the  fiEu^t  that  my  humiliation  had 
had  no  witness. 

At  break&st  next  day,  sore  trou- 
bles began.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  lose  the  keys,  and  go  despair- 
ingly up  and  down  looking  for  them, 
and  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
papa's  heelless  slippers  (the  com- 
fort of  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  appreciate)  slapping  the  stairs. 
At  last  th^y  were  found,  and  I 
had  just  niiule  the  tea  when  papa 
caioe  down.  Being  late,  he  wanted 
eyerything  at  once,  and  nothing  was 
forthcoming.  When  I  poured  out 
!«^  tea,  I  was  alarmed  to  observe 
ita  pale  appearance,  and  when  the 
^  was  put  in,  it  looked  decidedly 
Papa  pronounced  it 


'flatasditehwater.'  The  newspaper, 
too,  had  not  been  aired,  and  I  could 
see  he  was  r^pretting  the  absence 
of  mamma,  who  was  one  of  those 
charming  people  who  can  always 
give  you  a  pm,  a  posti^stamp, 
or  two  sixpences  for  a  shilling,  and 
who  invariably  know  the  day  of  the 
month. 

When,  at  last,  papa  got  ofif,  I  felt 
greatly  relieved,  and  presently,  when 
Juha  Gray  came  for  me  to  go  and 
see  her  Christmas-tree,  I  joyfully 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  sallied  forth 
utterly  oblivious  of  my  responsi- 
bilities. On  returning,  about  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  in  high  spirits, 
I  found  the  cook  in  an  unapproach- 
able temper,  declaring  she  had 
'  been  looking  for  me  high  and  low, 
with  no  dinner  ordered  and  going 
for  one  o'clock,  and  master  so  per- 
tickler;  and  she  wondered  why 
missis  couldn't  stop  at  home,  she 
did,'  and  so  on,  until  all  my  courage 
oozed  away ;  and  with  the  hope  ot 
bringing  her  round,  I  even  de- 
scended to  coaxing.  This,  if  not 
di^fied,  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
thmg  I  could  Jdo.  The  good  old 
soul  took  piiy  on  my  youth,  and 
not  only  forgave  me,  but  did  her 
best  with  the  cookery  department 
until  my  mother's  return. 

Byron  and  I  did  not  agree  so 
well.  I  was  not  on  such  mmiliar 
terms  with  him,  and  he  treated  me 
with  distant  contempt,  as  a  crea- 
ture altogether  too  in&ntine  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  When  I 
dined  or  lunched  aJone,  instead  of 
sounding  the  gong,  he  would  tell 
me  casually  that  I  could  go  down, 
or  send  me  a  message  by  any  one 
who  happened  to  be  passing.  He 
was  apt  to  spread  a  tablecloth  over 
only  half  the  table,  and  to  give  me 
a  small  knife  and  fork.  He  insisted 
upon  my  tsJsmg  tea  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  would  in  time,  I  think, 
have  brought  me  down  to  milk  and 
water.  A  teacup  at  breakfast  he 
considered  best  suited  to  my  age, 
and  he  never  by  any  chance  posted 
my  letters. 

My  mother  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  all  the  tradespeople  once 
a  week,  so  on  the  first  Saturday 
I  sallied  forth,  and,  with  many  mis- 
givings, called  on  the  butoher. 
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had  noTer  been  to  his  shop  before, 
and  oonseqnently  was  not  known 
there.  An  it  was  qnite  ftdl,  I  re- 
mained for  some  time  standing  in 
one  comer,  yery  mnch  diatr^sed 
by  some  paidant  liyer,  on.  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  whole  car- 
case, with  lone  straggling  limbs 
which  now  and  then,  when  I  un- 
warily gave  them  an  opportuni^, 
poked  me  in  the  back  in  a  ghostly 
and  alarming  manner.  I  thonght, 
and  still  thmk,  the  men  nnneces- 
sarily  emphatic  in  thnmpmg  down 
the  meat,  and  that  they  displayed  a 
fiendishly  triumphant  dexterity  in 
sharpening  Iheir  knives  and  in 
flinging  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
meat  through  the  window  on  to  a 
kind  of  bed,  covered  with  a  sheet, 
which  stood  outEdde.  Crowding 
round  this  place  were  a  number  of 
amdous  &ces  with  large  baskets, 
and  generally  carrying  halQ)ence  in 
their  hands,  carefally  heaping  toge- 
ther scraps  and  bones  which  their 
well-to-do  brothers  had  rejected, 
and  behind  them  were  still  leaner 
figures,  looking  wistftdly  over  their 
shoulders,  not  even  venturing  to  ask 
Ihe  price. 

I  was  painfully  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing these  grim  specimens  of  a  po- 
verty I  had  scarcely  seen  before, 
when  the  master  of  the  shop— a  Uurge 
man  with  a  soothing  manner— came 
up  and  asked  for  my  commands. 
I  tried  to  look  knowing  as  I  glanced 
up  to  the  roof  of  his  shop  where 
was  a  grove  of  legs  and  loins  of 
mutton,  and  said  bravely  I  wanted 
a  piece  of  beef.  '  Quite  so,'  mur- 
mured the  butcher,  '  nice-tender? 
What  part  would  you  like?'  Here 
was  a  poser!  However,  driven  to 
desperation,  I  answered  briskly, 
'  Send  me  a  round.'  I  thought  I 
detected  a  slight  smirk  about  the 
butcher,  and  on  my  return  the 
cook  greeted  me  with,  'Lawk,  my 
dear!  what  have  you  been  a  buy- 
ing f 

'Wasn't  it  right,  cook?* 

'  Right?  Why,  my  child,  there 
was  enough  there  to  feed  four  or 
five  "ulkin^  boys  for  a  week!  'Not 
a  bounce  less  than  thirty  pounds  of 
beef  if  yonll  believe  me!  I  sent  it 
back  directly,  and  more  shame  for 
him  to  send  it  here.' 


I  defended  the  butcher,  and  con- 
fessed my  sins;  but  I  never  ven- 
tured into  his  shop  agun,  and  ever 
after,  when  I  paoed  it,  the  men 
would  nudge  one  another  to  look  at 
the  young  lady  who  bought  a  round 
of  beef! 

And  now  I  must  confess  to  a 
piece  of  cowardice  which  haunted 
me  for  years,  causing  me  to  feel  hot 
and  uncomfortable  whenever  I  re- 
membered it. 

MftmiTift  had  very  strict  and  dis- 
tinct rules  concerning  visztors  in 
the  kitchen,  and  I  had  witnessed 
many  a  struggle  between  her  and 
the  servants  upon  the  subject.  One 
evening  when  papa  had  gone  out 
after  dmner,  and  I  was  quite  alone, 
I  heard  strange  and  unmistakeably 
masculine  voices  issuing  from  tl^ 
kitchen.    I  felt  very  much  disturbed 
and  alarmed,  and  approached  the 
kitchen  door  vrith  caution.     I  no- 
ticed that  it  was  only  just  i^ 
instead  of  being  wide  open  as  usnaL 
Peeping  through  the  crack,  I  saw 
within  a  hilarious  party.    The  table 
was  spread  with   much  profiision 
with  our  best  china  and  plate:  at 
one  end  was  placed  a  luge  ham, 
which  had  appeared  that  day  at  onr 
table;  at  the  other,  a  fine  Stilton 
cheese,  and  the  interval  was  filled 
up  with  side  dishes   and    sweets 
which  [had   all  made  their  d^ut 
upstairs.     The  company  gathered 
round   the  board  was   numerous. 
Cook  presided,  arrayed  in  a  large- 
patterned  tartan  dress,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a  stout,  bald  gentleman, 
m  shirt-sleeves  and  a  black  satin 
waistcoat,  diligently  carving  ham. 
A  portly  lady,  who  was  drinking 
beer  from   papa's    silver  tankard, 
appeared  to  be  his  wife,  as  she 
addressed  him  as   'Father,  dear.' 
Our  housemaid  was  dandling  their 
baby,  who  indulged  in  loud  crowing, 
interspersed  with  shrieks.       Go(£ 
^divided  her  attention  between  hos- 
pitality and  a   youth   apparentiy 
about  eighteen,  who  was  seated  by 
her  side  and  appeared  to  be  a  iov^. 
A  strange  young  lady,  who  was 
nursing  our  cat,  sat  by  a  vacant 
place  which  Byron  had  evidently 
just  quitted  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
corking several  bottles  whidi  stood 
on  the  dresser,  and  which  looked 
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nefkknuAy  like  papa's  oLd  port 
Istiied  long  at  this  homble  flight, 
tod  wiB  only  loiued  by  the  oold 
torn  the  faflcumtion  which  possesBed 
me.  I  shiTered,  hemtated,  walked 
towaidsthe  kitchen,  then  suddenly 
toned  and  ran  away. 

What  an  ercning  I  paesed! 
Wandering  from  room  to  room, 
erezy  now  and  then  gloomily  lis- 
tening over  the  banisters  to  the 
mirth  below,  and  snffenng  all  the 
tortoies  of  a  bad  oonscienoe !  When 
at  length  I  went  to  bed,  I  oonld  not 
deep  for  lldnking  of  the  party  in 
the  Dtchen,  and,  with  strange  inoon- 
Bstency,  when  I  heard  them  going, 
I  felt  thankful  that  papa  had  not 
oome  home  to  find  them.  I  got  out 
of  bed  and  stood  shivering  at  the 
vindow  to  watch  them  pass  the 
lamp  at  the  comer  of  the  square  to 
make  sure  they  were  all  gone,  and 
then  crept  back  to  pass  a  night  of 
terriUe -vadllatian.  in  the  morning 
I  arose  with  half  a  determination  to 
eany  fire  and  sword  into  the  kit- 
ehen.  But  somehow  or  other,  when 
I  approached  the  enemy,  the  cook 
was  80  obliging  and  cheerfdl,  showed 
80  much  sympEU;hy  in  aiding  me  to 
grapple  with  the  mincemeat  ques- 
tion, and  altogether  confrontea  me 
with  such  an  innocent  face,  that,  I 
confess  with  shame,  I  ignored  the 
pzerious  evening  and  have  kept  my 
disooveries  to  myself  ever  since. 
Bay  by  day  I  sank  lower.  When  it 
was  necessary  to  reprove  any  of  the 
Bervants,  I  grew  oold  with  alarm ; 
and  at  tlM  most  unsuitable  mcMuentB, 
as  visions  of  some  forgotten  duty 
would  oome  into  my  minof,  my  cheeks 
and  ears  would  become  scarlet 

One  day,  whUe  the  kitchen  was 
empty,  I  aocidflntly  discovered  two 
ToJumes  of  the  *  Waverley  Novels,' 
belongzD^  to  a  very  handsome  set  of 
which  p«pa  was  extremely  fond. 
Btiange  to  say,  I  blushed  violently 
when  I  discovered  them.  Why,  I  do 
not  know.  Was  it  intense  sympa- 
thy for  the  servants,  I  wonder,  as  it 
was  not  BO  many  years  since  I  had 
left  off  snch  sins  myself?  Was  it 
papalfeaied?  or  mamma?  Iwas 
oidy  fifteen,  and  I  am  a&aid  it  was 
the  aerrants.  StUl,  had  any  one 
oome  hi  at  that  moment  I  think  the 
worm  would  have  turned  for  once. 


Bnt,a]as!  I  had  ample  time  to  cool, 
and  I  did  nothing  but  carry  a  dread- 
ful load  of  anxiety  about  with  me. 
Every  day  I  visited  the  bookcase  in 
the  fond  hope  that  the  books  might 
be  replaced,  then  I  stole  some  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  them  m 
the  kitchen,  and  watched,  without 
a  murmur,  their  progress  from  the 
cook's  drawer  to  the  housemaid's 
work-box,  and  thence  to  Byron's 
pantry.  In  the  evenings  I  was  always 
dreading  the  moment  when  papa 
might  Mk  for  them,  and  at  such 
times  resolved  to  stoike  the  next 
morning.  Those  were  dreadfnl 
days,  and  my  sufferings  were  not 
the  less  acute  as  Christmas  time  ap- 
proached, and  I  had  the  prospect  ot 
playing  hostess  to  a  ^nrfy  from  the 
countiy  about  to  visit  London  for 
the  first  tima 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgles  were  fiir- 
mers,  and  they  had  one  child,  a  boy. 
Papa  had  encountered  them  years 
berare,  when  he  had  been  concerned 
in  some  election,  and  had  taken  a 
great  liking  to  Mr.  Higgles.  Ever 
since,  we  had  received  substantial 
civilities  from  them  at  Christmas 
time,  and  this  year  they  were  to 
oome  up  and  stay  with  us  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  day  of  their  arrival,  papa 
went  to  meet  them  at  the  station, 
and  I  sat  at  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow nervously  looking  out  for 
them.  At  length  a  cab  drew  up 
and  I  was  surprised  to  see  notlung 
on  the  top  but  a  moderately-sized 
trunk,  covered  with  cow-skin  of  the 
most  vivid  red  and  white  ever  pro- 
duced by  nature,  and  a  huge  bundle 
of  evergreens.  I  hurried  down 
stairs  and  found  papa  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  lead  Mrs.  Higgles  into 
the  dimng-room,  for  she  was  too 
much  occupied  with  anxieties  con- 
cerning her  baggage  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him.  Byron  was  drawn 
up  behind  the  door,  where  he  had 
retired  in  dudgeon  because  his  ser- 
vices in  handing  bundles  had  been 
declined ;  and  Mr.  Higgles,  very  rosy 
with  exertion  and  the  cold  air,  was 
pulling  and  straining  at  the  box. 
Meanwhile  the  cabman,  after  libe- 
rating the  party,  stood  holding  the 
cab  door  open,  and  disolosinff  the 
Interior  of   the  vehicle  perfectly 
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crammed  with  bundles  of  every 
size  and  shape.  I  havo  never  pro- 
peT]j  understood  how  they  were  all 
collected  at  tlie  railway  station ;  and 
papa,  when  I  (juestioned  huu  about 
it,  had  no  clearer  recollection  than 
that  he  had  had  a  fearful  time  of  it 
altogether,  until  the  party  was  safely 
landed  in  oiu*  house. 

At  length  the  box  was  laid  on  the 
door-mat,  whence  it  was  immediately 
taken  by  Byron,  whose  taste  was 
severely  wounded  by  its  gaudy  out- 
side. The  evergreens  were  next 
attacked,  and  these  'Mi.  Higgles  most 
inconsiderately  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  where  they  cflfectually 
fenced  in  the  whole  party;  and  poor 
Mrs.  Higgles  could  only  gaze  across 
this  prickly  barrier,  and  shriek  ago- 
nized directions  concerning  her 
favourite  bundles.  Among  these 
was  a  large  basket  with  a  handle  in 
the  middle  and  a  lid  on  either  side, 
from  under  one  of  which  a  black 
bottle  peeped.  This  contained  a 
strong  brew  of  tea,  and  the  bosket 
was  further  provided  with  substan- 
tial provisions  which  had  been 
packed  up  for  refreshment  on  the 
road.  There  was  also  a  large  bunch 
of  laurestinus,  which  Mrs.  Higgles 
had  that  morning  gathered  in  her 
garden,  another  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  they  both  smelt  delightfully  of 
the  country,  and  a  huge  hamper 
filled  with  rural  dehcacies.  A  large 
bandbox,  tied  up  in  a  blue  and  white 
cotton  handkerchief,  contained  Mrs. 
Higgles's  best  bonnet;  and  when 
the  cabman's  profiEuiing  hands 
brought  it  forth,  her  anxieties  were 
so  vivid  that  I  feared  she  would  im- 
molate herself  on  the  spiky  holly 
like  a  Balaklava  hero  on  the  Eussian 
bayonets.  Now,  when  all  these  tresr 
sures  had  been  extricated.  Master 
Job  Higgles,  who  had  been  buried 
behind  them,  became  apparent. 
He  emerged  in  an  embarrassed 
state,  and  immediately  commenced 
wii)ing  his  shoes  on  the  mat,  £rom 
which  performance  he  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  desist. 

Mr.  Higgles  was  about  fifty  years 
old,  spare  in  figure,  with  a  weather- 
beaten  red  face,  bright  watery  blue 
eyes,  and  scanty  gray  hair  and  whis- 
kers. His  ordinsury  attire  was  black, 
his  coats  appearing  to  be  made  of 


some  exceedingly  unsympathetic 
material  which  declined  to  fit  his 
figure.  His  coarse  linen  was  always 
spotlessly  clean ;  and  he  had  a  rough, 
broad-brimmed  hat  which  he  inva- 
riably placed  on  the  ground  beside 
his  chair.  He  had  a  fearfully  loud 
voice,  wliich  was  alarming  at  first; 
but  his  manner  was  so  kmdly,  and 
ho  gave  such  an  impression  of  gene- 
ral honesty  and  heartiness,  that  be 
reminded  one  of  frosty  weather, 
which  nips  very  sharply,  but  is 
withal  wholesome  and  sound. 

Job  Higgles  had  a  shock  head  of 
hair,  quite  white,  an  ever-blushing 
complexion,  and  he  appeared  to  l* 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  surprise  at 
the  shortness  of  his  sleeves  and 
trousers,  the  result  of  rapid  growth. 

Mrs.  Higgles  was  of  another  style, 
being  fat  and  full-blown.  She  must 
have  be^  pretty  once,  and  still  had 
an  abundance  of  fair  hair,  now 
sprinkled  with  gray,  worn  in  httle 
bunches  of  curls  on  either  side  of 
her  face.  Her  dress  of  black  satin 
was  a  remarkably  tight  fit,  and  was 
fetstened  at  the  back.  Her  caps  were 
very  curious,  and  not  unlike  those 
sweetmeats  dear  to  the  infant  palate 
called  *  all  sorts,'  which  consist  of 
a  little  of  everything.  Thus,  yon 
may  begin  by  a  tame  enough  comfit 
which  disappoints  your  expectation 
of  arriving  at  a  definite  flavour  in 
the  centre  by  crumbling  into  gritty 
particles  and  revealing  a  canaway- 
seed!  Your  next  venture  which 
looks  deep-coloured,  hollow,  and  un- 
promising, suddenly  bursts  and  in- 
ebriates you  with  a  rush  of  liqueur ! 
This  may  be  corrected  by  lumps  of 
luscious  gluten;  and  should  lock- 
jaw or  somnolence  ensue,  is  there 
not  peppermint  to  counteract  ? 

It  was  doubtless  an  indistinct  re- 
membrance of  these  joys  which  in- 
fluenced Mrs.  Higgles's  taste ;  and 
the  adornments  of  her  cap  seemed 
put  on  to  counteract  one  another. 
She  was  very  careful  of  her  clothes, 
and  in  theevening,  when  we  gathered 
round  the  fire,  she  was  an  extraordi* 
nary  sight,  sitting  in  a  prie-dieu 
chair,  a  handkerchief  spziad  over 
the  back  to  lean  her  head  against, 
and  her  skhrts  folded  over  her  knees. 

At  dmner,  papa  talked  to  Mr. 
Higgles  a  great  deal  about  fanning 
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ftod  horses,  when  I  was  so  much 
afraid  he  was  going  to  tell  about 
Tatteisall's,  that  I  was  not  able 
to  talk  to  Mrs.  Higgles.  It  did 
not  matter  nrnoh,  though,  as  she 
iros  closely  occupied  in  looking 
yerj  hard  at  all  ttie  things  on  the 
table ;  and  Job  seemed  as  shy  as  I 
ma. 

After  dinner,  however,  when  we 
were  alone,  Mrs.  Higgles  indulged  in 
oouTersatton,  and  plunged  into  mat- 
ten  of  housekeeping  which  I  had 
never  even  heara  of.  When  she 
asked  what  meat  was  per  pound  in 
London,  I  thought  of  my  round  of 
beef,  and  changed  the  subject  Then 
she  went  into  details  of  cleaning, 
and  poured  recipe  upon  recipe  into 
my  ears  until  I  was  quite  bewildered . 
However,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
conceal  my  deficiencies  as  much 
as  possible,  though  I  was  rather 
alarmed  when  I  thought  of  the 
servants. 

The  next  morning,  on  coming 
down,  the  fire  had  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  just  lighted. 
Instead  of  that  generous  mass,  with 
its  glowing  heart  of  live  coal  fiash- 
ing  at  every  breeze,  tittle  jets  of  gas 
bnrsting  out  all  over  it  that  squeak 
with  good-fellowBhip,  and  the  top 
covered  with  soft  brown  coals  that 
look  as  if  th^  had  bubbled  and 
swelled  firom  intense  warmth,  there 
was  a  chilly  grate,  looking  hard- 
hearted fiKmi  recent  black  lead, 
heaped  with  flmty  coal,  black,  shin- 
ing, and  cold,  a  row  of  spitefid 
sticks  cracking  and  spurting  and 
sending  out  stinging  sparks,  a  layer 
of  obstinate  damp  brown  paper, 
with  edges  that  curled  up  tight 
and  produced  nothing  but  sky-blue 
tinder,  and  a  volume  of  thick  green 
smoke  that  came  into^  the  room  on 
the  slighest  provocation. 

How  despairingly  I  placed  the 

kettle  on    the    unaoconmiodating 

coals  and  watched  its  brightness 

fade  nnder  a  shower  of  blacks,  and 

how  cold  the  water  sounded  inside ! 

How  fast  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Higgles, 

to  make  the  time  seem  short,  and 

how  she  would  look  at  the  fire  and 

»e  that  tell-tale   little  piece   of 

charred  wood!    And  how  terrible 

it  was,  when  I  told  Byron  io  bring 

tnuBtud,  and  he  said  there   was 


none,  looking  as  if  he  defied  me  to 
send  him  for  any  I 

So  much  did  I  fear  that  man,  that 
I  sometimes  fetched  coal  myself 
from  the  hall,  and  often  nearly  let 
the  fire  out  when  he  had  neglected 
to  put  any  there. 

Papa,  being  engaged  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day,  told  me  to  go  for 
a  walk  with  the  Higgleses  in  order 
that  they  might  get  a  general  idea 
of  the  town.  When  we  started  it 
was  a  sore  trial  to  me  to  take  them 
past  our  neighbours'  houses,  Mr. 
Higgles  and  Job  having  turned  their 
trousers  up  round  the  ankles,  and 
Mrs.  Higgles  wearing  an  unmistake- 
ably  agricultural  bonnet  and  shawl. 
I  found  the  family  had  been  study- 
ing, with  great  diligence,  a  tittie 
book  descriptive  of  the  sights  of 
London,  and  were  rather  more  '  up ' 
in  the  matter  than  I  was.  When 
they  began  to  quote  their  'Guide,' 
which  was  highly  eulogistic  in  tone, 
I  feared  they  would  be  disappointed 
when  they  came  to  inspect  the 
realms  of  wonder  so  glowmgly  de- 
scribed. 

I  first  took  them  to  BcRent 
Street  and  its  neighbourhood,  where 
they  would  be  able  to  see  the  shops 
and  their  Christmas  contents.  With 
these  they  were  deUghted ;  and  I  had 
no  sooner  drawn  them  away  &om  one 
shop  than  they  were  transfixed 
before  another. 

Much  amused  by  their  remarks, 
I  next  took  them  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  They  were  exceedingly  loyal, 
and  had  so  exalted  an  idea  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Queen, 
that  I  rather  trembled  when  we 
came  in  fix)nt  of  her  palace. 

Surely  it  is  rather  hospital-like 
to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  highest 
person  in  the  realm  ?  Is  not  its  ar- 
chitecture somewhat  mean  and  cha- 
racterless ?  and  are  not  those  dismal 
narrow  windows  conducive  to  low 
spirits  ?  And  that  very  unregal  sea 
of  mud  which  lies  before  the  chief 
entrance,  and  in  which  London  spar- 
rows delight  to  paddle,  can  scarcely 
excite  national  pride!  So  keenly 
did  I  feel  its  sordid  appearance  that 
I  endeavoured  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion from  it  by  descanting  at  great 
length  upon  the  splendors  within. 
Upon  this  theme  I  waxed  so  elo- 
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qnent,  that  Job  became  excited,  and 
I  stopped  abruptly,  fearing  he  might 
at  some  time  make  a  second  Boy  Jones 
of  himsel£  But  if  the  palace  was  a 
fiEdluie,  it  was  made  up  for  by  the 
club-houses  and  private  residences. 
It  was  not  very  difficult  to  amuse 
our  guests,  as  they  were  good  enough 
to  provide  jokes  for  themselves. 
They  laughed  readily ;  and  I  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  quite  a  wag 
upon  selecting  Apsley  House  as  the 
residence  one  day  I  intended  to  have. 
They  couldn't  forget  it,  and  Mr. 
Higgles  kept  bursting  out  into  little 
shouts  all  the  way  home,  and  mur- 
muring, 'You're  a  deep  un,  you 
are — aint  she,  mother  ?'  This  saUy, 
and  Job's  suggesting  that  his  father 
should  take  a  hint  from  the  Iron 
Duke  in  the  oonstmction  of  his 
scarecrows,  lasted  them  all  the  time 
of  their  visit,  and,  I  believe,  were 
scarcely  considered  stale  for  years 
after. 

I  was  pr^aring  to  cross  the  road, 
when  Mrs.  Higgles  suddenly  set  up 
a  shrill  scream,  and  clutched  me  by 
one  arm  while  Mr.  Higgles  seized 
the  other,  and  Job  rushed  at  a  tree 
with  obvious  intentions  of  swarming 
up  it  The  cause  of  this  was  the 
supposed  peril  of  being  run  over; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  at  length  reached  the 
lamp-post  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Here  they  made  a  desperate  stand 
until  ignominiously  rescued  by  a 
crossing-sweeper.  I  thought  them 
very  cowardly,  and  silently  congra- 
tulated myself  on  my  own  superio- 
rity, until  we  met  a  drove  of  cows, 
on  which  occasion,  I  am  a&aid,  I 
retreated  into  the  nearest  shop.  On 
returning  home  I  found  the  fire  out 
in  the  dining-room  and  no  lunch 
ready.  Byron,  on  my  venturing  to 
remonstrate,  declared  with  acrimony 
that  'he  never  seed  sech  a  'ouse. 
He  never  'ad  no  time  for  nothink ; 
an'  nif  'e  jes  set  down  to  write  to  'is 
mother,  blowed  if  the  bell  didn't 
ring  that  instant  minnitl  Goals? 
It  was  coals,  coals,  coals,  hall  day 
long.' 

Thmgs  now  begun  to  tell  upon 
me,  and  I  became  so  dejected  that 
Mrs.  Higgles  more  than  once  noticed 
it. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  oonsidezation 


of  the  ftot  that  they  bad  been  kept 
awake  all  night  bpr  the  strmge 
noises,  and  in  anticipation  of  ^e 
theatre  to  which  we  were  going  in 
the  evening,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Hi^es 
indulged  in  fitful  slumber,  now  and 
then  waking  up  and  accusing  eadi 
other  of  it,  while  Job  and  I  pl^ed 
at  draughts.  I  was  signaUy  worsted; 
and  after  each  defeat  he  would  set 
out  the  board  a^ain,all  the  while 
shaking  his  head  macongiatalafcofy 
manner  to  hims^  We  imrQ  to 
dine  at  half-past  five,  so  thefBimly 
retired  early  to  their  toilettes,  and 
came  forth  at  dinner-time  with  every 
i^pearance  of  having  suffered  in  a 
noble  cause.  Mr.  Higgles  had  laid 
aside  his  black  clothes  and  deemed  the 
occasion  worthy  of  a  pair  of  nankeen 
trousers,  a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  and 
a  large  blue  satin  stock. 

We  ladies  make  a  great  hubbub 
concerning '  the  shoeing  igiuHanoe 
of  men '  in  all  matters  relating  to 
feminine  attire;  but  I  snspect  we 
are  quite  as  opan  to  remark  when 
we  meddle  with  the  manly  garb.  It 
must  be  so ;  for  how  else  is  it  that 
every  male  convalescent  who  has 
been  affectionately  assisted  into  his 
clothes  by  his  wife  looks  so  sa- 
premely  ridiculous  ? 

Poor  Job's  appearance  bore  un- 
mistakaUe  evidences  of  his  mother^ 
revising  hand.  His  garments  sat 
uneasily  on  his  body,  and  his  head, 
from  the  excessive  redness  of  his 
face  and  sleekness  of  his  hair,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  subjected  to 
mmiersion  in  gM  water. 

But,  perhaps,  Mrs.  ffiggles  ja^ 
sented  the  most  striking  result, 
being  attired  in  a  transparent 
shawl-patterned  dress,  very  short  in 
the  sknrt,  and  a  cap  so  completely 
covered  with  ribbons  of  all  colours, 
that  she  looked  like  a  butdier's 
shop  at  Ghristmas  time.  I  was 
violently  a£Eected  at  the  sight  of 
her,  and  was  obhged  to  leave  the 
room  precipitately.  I  only  hope 
they  didn't  near  me  outsida  I  can 
never  forget  the  ccmtrast  her  ap- 
pearance presented  to  pi^'s  as  he 
nsnded  her  .to  the  box.  She,  in  a 
far  tippet  and  scarlet  hood,  looking 
like  a  pantomimic  Bed  Biding- 
Hood,  and  he,  so  tall  and  gentle- 
manlike, with  his  beautifiil  white 
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ittir  and  beud,  asd  snowy  plain  of 
shirt! 

The  HigglesoB  seemed  to  be 
tzDubled  mih  a  fBoling  that  evezy- 
bocly  was  lookmg  at  them«  and  very 
much  objected  to  a  prominent  i)08i- 
tioiL  I^Ijs.  Higgles  shrank  behind 
the  cnrtain,  and  scarcely  Tsntored 
to  peep  forth  till  the  evening  was 
half  oyer ;  and  Mr.  Higgles,  on  being 
placed  with  Job  in  the  middle  of 
the  box»  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
his  chair,  bolt  upriffht,  with  hia 
knees  fiur  apart,  and  scraped  bis 
chin  yery  sheepishly.  Job,  I  sup- 
pose, was  too  young  for  these  feel- 
ings, for  he  immediately  tilted  his 
chair  forward  by  patting  his  toes 
behind  the  front  rail,  placed  his 
chin  on  the  yelyet  front  of  the  box, 
where  his  white  hair,  which  was 
dry  and  boshy  by  this  time,  showed 
in  high  relief,  and  applied  himself 
to  stuing  at  eyerything  and  grin- 
ning till  eyery  tooth  in  his  bead 
showed.  When  the  masic  strack 
up  he  began  to  rock  his  chair  with 
such  energy  that  we  were  in  gr^t 
peiiL 

I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Higgles 
grow  more  reconciled  when  the  per- 
formance began,  and  it  was  delight- 
fol  to  watch  the  effect  of  it  on  the 
whole  party.  The  actors  had  reason 
to  bless  Mr.  Higgles,  for  wheneyer 
there  was  the  slightest  opening,  he 
rose  in  the  box,  and  led  the  ap- 
plause with  hands,  feet,  and  yoicOj 
and  at  the  end  of  the  jperformanoe 
sank  breathless  into  his  chair,  and 
declared,  while  wiping  his  forehead^ 
that  'it  was  like  going  to  hoonds; 
and  he  neyer  thooght  to  haye  made 
BO  much  noise  in  London.' 

The  Maseum  next  day  was  not 
such  a  success.  Mrs.  Higgles 
thought  the  stairs  yery  dirty,  which 
made  me  wonder  what  she  liiought 
of  our  stairs.  In  the  Beading-room 
Mr. Higgles  said,  'Very  fine,  yery 
fine!  but  I  neyer  vku  fond  of  book- 
leaning.'  I  sappoee  that  was  why 
they  were  so  indifferent  to  the  sta- 
taes,  and  said  it  was  time  such 
broken  old  things  were  thrown 
away.  The  mommies  excited  oom- 
miaeration,  and  an  inquiry  as  to 
'what  the  poor  things  bad  died  of^ 
and  why  they  didn't  bury  'em  de- 
oe&tly  oat  of  sight?' 


The  stufGBd  birds  were  the  only 
things  that  pleased  them;  and  with 
chaiicteristio  taste  Mrs.  Higgles  t^ 
marked  that  'a  couple  or  so  of 
cases  filled  with  'em  would  be  a 
yast  improvement  to  our  drawing- 
room!' 

The  following  week  was  harrow- 
ing. The  hotisemaid  became  in- 
subordinate, and  thero  were  dread- 
ful mounds  of  dust  under  eyery- 
thing. I  reproached  her,  and  she 
promised  amendment;  but,  as  &r 
as  I  oould  see,  she  neyer  altered 
her  ways.  Mrs.  Higgles  was,  in- 
directly, a  gseeA  consohition  to  me 
after  a  oertun  eyening  we  passed 
alone  together. 

She  seemed  yery  thoughtful,  and 
I,  as  usual  now-ardays,  was  de- 
spondent, when  she  suddenly  bmn 
to  cry,  telling  me  not  to  mind  her. 
Of  course  I  went  to  her  directly, 
and  then  she  flung  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  said,  with  many  sobs 
and  excuses,  that  '  she  couldn't 
help  being  low  now  and  then  when 
she  thought  of  her  dear  precious 
children  dead  and  gone.'  She  had 
had  three  besides  Job,  and  '  buried 
them  all.'  I  sat  down  on  the  ground 
beside  her  in  the  firelight;  and 
when  she  stroked  my  hair  and 
talked  of  these  babies  so  sweetly 
and  simply,  her  smooth  round  Dsuse 
became  quite  loyely!  We  went 
early  to  bed  that  night,  and  some- 
how my  cazes  were  lightened  as  I 
heard  her  footsteps  in  the  next 
room;  and  instead  of  my  usual 
nightmare  of  brushes  and  brooms, 
Byron  in  papa's  clothes,  no  fires, 
and  eyerytning  forgotten,  dreamed 

Sleasantly  of  her  and  of  my  own 
ear  mo&er.  Still,  domestic  mat- 
ters srew  worse  and  worse,  until  at 
last  the  crisis  came. 

Mr.  Higgles  went  with  Job  to 
the  Cattle  Show,  and  Mrs.  Higgles 
and  I  returned  early  one  morning 
fix)m  a  walk.  When  we  got  home, 
the  housemaid  let  us  in,  and,  in 
answer  to  my  priyate  inquiries  for 
Byron,  tossed  her  head  and  said  she 
knew  nothing  of  him.  This  was 
the  last  feather  on  the  camel's 
back:  and  I  went  up  to  my  room 
unable  to  oonoeiTe  what  ought  to 
be  done. 
Suddenly,  with  one  mnddy  boot 
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off,  I  nisliotl  to  Mrs.  Iliggles's  room, 
and,  throwing  myself  into  her  arms, 
began  to  cry. 

'  Why,  my  pussy!  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?*  cried  she,  in  great  alarm. 

'  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Higgles!  What 
s/z'^Z/ 1  do?    Byron's  gone  out.' 

'Gone  out?' 

'  Yes ;  and  Jane's  in  such  a  rage, 
and  says  she  won't  do  his  work. 
Cook  reads  papa's  books,  and  uses 
such  quantities  of  brandy  in  every- 
thing. The  house  is  so  sticky  and 
dirty !  Oh !  I  wish  mamma  would 
come  home.  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Hig- 
gles, do  help  me.  The  servants 
won't  mind  me,  and  Byron  is  so 
imkind!  What  shall  I  do— what 
shall  I  do!' 

'  There,  there,  don't  cry,  my  pet. 
Why,  I  didn't  like  to  say  anything, 
but  I've  been  looking  about  me, 
and  certainly  the  house  do*:s  look 
muddled  up.  But  don't  you  cry. 
I'll  see  to  it;  and  we'll  have  the 
place  like  a  pin  before  your  ma 
comes.' 

The  dear  old  lady  was  so  cheer- 
ing, and  went  bustling  ofif  to  the 
kitchen  [at  once.  By  the  sounds  I 
heard  a  tremendous  storm  seemed 


to  be  going  on ;  but  presently  there 
was  a  lull,  and  she  came  up  again, 
flushed  with  triumph.  Jane  sub- 
missively followed,  and  I  heard 
them  go  into  all  the  rooms;  and 
there  was  a  heaving  about  of  bed- 
steads and  carrying  up  of  pails  all 
day.  With  what  ease  she  went 
about ! 

How  marvellous  her  knowledge 
of  dusters  and  brooms  and  furni- 
ture-polish 1  How  humble  Jane 
became!  With  what  unparalleled 
daring  she  questioned  the  cook  con- 
cerning missing  articles  of  food; 
and — greatest  wonder  of  all— in  a 
single  interview,  with  Earey-like 
skill  she  put  her  foot  on  the  head 
of  the  zebra  Byron ! 

How  happy  the  rest  of  the  time 
was  until  my  mother  returned,  and 
how  pleased  I  felt  to  see  the  meet- 
ing !  My  darling  mother,  with  her 
sweet,  lady-like  manners,  won  Mrs. 
Higgles's  heart  directly;  and,  at 
parting,  she  kissed  her,  and  thanked 
her  for  coming  to  the  rescue  so  cor- 
dially, that  Mrs.  Higgles  drove  away, 
with  the  cowHskin  box  and  the 
bundles,  looking  quit^  moved  and 
flattered. 
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AT  lovers'  perjuries,*  they  say, 
'Jove  laughs.'  This  is,  of 
course,  a  pestilent  heresy,  a  hea- 
thenish and  atheistic  remark.  But 
it  embodies  a  fallacy  which  I  am 
afraid  is  only  too  common.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  false  swearing 
goes  on  in  love  affairs.  That 
morality,  which  is  mixed  up  with 
all  the  affairs  of  life,  is  certainly 
not  relegated  from  a  region  which 
is  as  important  as  any,  and  to  nearly 
all  of  us,  more  interesting.  Some- 
thing may  certainly  bo  said  con- 
cerning the  Ethics  of  Love  Affairs. 

There  is  to  my  mind  something 
very  unsatisfactory  in  the  way  in 
which  love-making  is  at  present 
carried  on.  Of  course  it  waa  vejy 
different  in  the  days  when  I  was  still 
young.  But  as  it  is  said  at  chess, 
that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game,  so  I  am  annoyed  by  seeing  a 
vast  number  of  false  moves   by 


those  who  are  playing  this  game  of 
love-making,  the  most  delicate, 
important,  and  complicated  of  all. 
The  result  is,  that  a  man  or  woman 
when  mated,  is  frequently  just  as 
often  checkmated.  And  very  often 
the  failure  in  the  higher  game  is 
from  the  same  cause  as  the  check- 
mate on  the  board;  want  of 
thoughtfulness,  of  close  attention, 
briefly  of  brain,  which  has  led  to 
some  stupid  blunder.  Moreover, 
the  intellectual  causes  and  the  moral 
causes,  as  usual,  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  together.  It  is  always 
the  case  that  a  bad  man  is  not  only 
a  bad  man,  but  a  miserable  fool. 
To  divorce  Ethics  or  Morality  from 
certain  episodes  of  life,  is  an  equally 
effectual  divorce  from  wisdom  and 
from  happiness.  There  is  some- 
thing to  my  mind  inefOftbly  sad  in 
the  low  comic  view  which  is  so 
often  taken  of   those  relationships 
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eonoenimg  which  we  are  dow 
^tmg  with  some  distrust  and 
bestBtion;  in  that  spasmodio  tiii« 
natural  fim,  or  weak,  shallow,  tin- 
refldcting  sentiment  It  is  as  bad 
as  the  levity,  or  selfishness,  or  oool 
OAlcolation,  which  one  so  frequently 
meets  with  in  real  life.  One  infi« 
nitely  prefers  a  little  generous 
romance  and  enthusiasm,  for,  al- 
though they  do  not  count  for  liiuch, 
th^aie  often  preparatory  and  pro- 
^etic  of  real  ripe  fruit  to  come. 
Onr  country  is  peculiar  in  this 
respect,  that,  thanks  mainly  to  Lord 
Westbniy,  the  picture  of  married 
mihappiness  is  always  before  the 
mind  and  eye  of  the  counlzy. 
Pdrhape  a  good  deal  of  that  folly 
and  guilt  which  we  often  see  in  the 
married  state  may  be  shifted  back 
to  the  earlier  stage  of  the  lore 
aifiur. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  dark  and 
flagiant  matters— although  eyery 
now  and  then  one  is  startled  to  hear 
of  such — but  of  Gircumstances 
vhich,  according  to  ordinary  con- 
siderations, are  not  judged  harshly. 
The  business  habits  of  our  busi- 
ness age  are  now  largely  imported 
into  matters  from  which  they  are 
hest  kept  distinct;  not  that  they 
should  be  entirely  overlooked,  but 
that  a  broad  distinction  should  be 
maintained.  Toung  men  and  women 
are  often  as  mercenary  as  their 
seniorB.  There  are  a  great  many 
yonng  ladies  even,  who  could  pass 
a  very  satisfiictory  examination  in 
tiie  rights  of  primogeniture,  and 
on  the  differences  between  post- 
nuptial and  anti-nuptial  settle- 
ments. Your  very  prudent  mar- 
riages, when,  for  instance,  young 
May  weds  January,  because  January 
is  rich  or  titled,  give  very  scant 
happiness,  although  they  may  not 
crop  up  in  the  court  which  is  the 
latest  boast  of  our  civilization. 
Natural  rules,  whenever  violated, 
ultimately  obtain  their  revenge. 
Again,  how  very  much  of  the 
misery  of  private  life  is  occasioned 
simply  by  an  abeence  of  right 
principle,  and  even  stability  of 
character.  When  a  love  a£bir  is  in 
full  progress,  young  people  think 
they  have  entered  on  a  phase  of 
life  where  pleasures  and  romance 
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are  everything,  and  the  true  notions 
of  duty  ftud  responsibility  need 
scarcely  enter.  But  for  want  of 
these  the  little  romance  often 
speedily  vanishes  away.  We  have 
all  known  of  various  unhappy 
cases,  although  they  were  generally 
withdrawn  &om  light  very  quickly. 
Ton  see  a  worthy  young  fellow 
meet  some  worthless,  shallow  girl, 
or  some  really  nice  girl  meet  some 
worthless  fellow,  and  they  are 
thrown  a  good  deal  together,  and 
become,  or  fimcy  that  they  become, 
lovers.  Then  a  period  of  illusion, 
oftentimes  fraught  with  disaster, 
sets  in.  Touth  is  reckless  and 
generous,  and  attributes  readily 
to  others  the  qualities  which  it 
possesses  itself.  A  being  generous, 
affectionate,  devoted,  at  once  attri- 
butes generosity,  affection,  devoted- 
ness,  to  this  other  being,  when  in 
flact  these  attributes  exist  very 
scantily,  or  rather  bear  no  proper 
existence  at  all.  When  there  is  no 
moral  worth  as  the  substratum  of 
affection  between  young  people,  the 
affection  itself  depends  on  a  most 
fragile  link.  If  young  Lovelace  ia 
only  attracted  by  pouting  lips  and 
pretty  eyes,  he  is  unable  to  resist 
lips  of  a  brighter  ruby  and  eyes  of 
a  deeper  sapphire.  Then  the  fickle 
affections  are  lightly  transferred  to 
another  choice;  the  first  engage- 
ment comes  to  a  bad  epd ; .  bpt  it 
frequently  happens  that  in  the  one 
case  while  only  an  engagement  is 
broken,  in  the  other  a  heart  is 
broken.  I  am  as  sceptical  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself  re- 
specting young  people  dying  of 
love.  '  We  read  occasionally,'  says 
his  Iron  Grace, '  of  desperate  cases 
of  this  description ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  ever  yet  known  of  a 
youn^  lady  dying  of  love.  They 
oontnve  in  some  measure  to  live 
and  look  tolerably  well,  notwith- 
standing their  despair  and  continued 
absence  of  the  lover,  and  some  have 
even  been  known  to  recover  so  hr 
as  to  take  a  second  lover  if  the 
absence  of  the  first  has  lasted  too 
long.'  Of  course  people  do  not 
literally  die  of  love,  but  they  may 
suffer  that,  compared  with  which 
any  physical  rupture  of  the  heart, 
of  which  physicians  tell  us,  is  a 
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mere  trifle.  I  believe,  however, 
that  phyBioians  will  tell  ns  that 
when  there  is  a  predispoBition  to 
disease,  iinhappihess  of  this  sort— 
' sometiiiiig  on  the  mind'  is  the 
phrase — ^has  been  the  determining 
oanse  of  death.  Thus  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  misery  is  produced, 
not  by  any  deliberate  wickedness, 
but  bv  fickle  feeling  and  light- 
hearted  selfishness.  A  really  tender 
and  profound  nature  is  tortured 
until  sensibility  is  blunted  by  some 
gaudy  worthless  insect  of  a  moment, 
only  noteworthy  for  its  terrible 
caiMoity  of  inflicting  pain. 

There  is  something  most  deteri- 
orating to  the  moral  character  in 
flirtation,  using  the  word  in  its 
extreme  and  odious  sense.  In  this 
universal  flirting  there  Ia  such  a 
waste  of  feeling  and  emotion.  Waste 
is  at  all  times  an  extravagant  and 
wicked  thing.  Our  feelings,  like  all 
the  good  dfts  of  the  Creator,  are  to 
be  guarded  and  treasured  and 
rightify  developed.  The  muscles 
must  not  be  stretched  beyond  a  due 
degree  of  tension.  Brain  and  heart 
will  do  their  appointed  work,  but 
will  avenge  too  frequent  and  undue 
demands.  The  young  man  who 
flirts  with  half  a  hundred  girls  is 
depriving  his  own  true  future  wife 
of  a  portion  of  that  love  and 
loyalty  which  he  owes  her.  Those 
feelings  which  are  the  tenderest 
and  deepest  of  our  fidlen  nature 
— ^reliquary  graces!  of  the  lost 
Eden  nappiness— lose  their  bright- 
ness, sweetness,  gradousness,  with 
their  marvellous  healing,  regenerat- 
ing power.  The  unhappy  man  or 
woman  is  perhaps  so  &r  fellen  as  to 
scoff  at  them,  or  deny,  or  deride,  or 
to  find  herein  a  theme  for  polished 
sarcasm  or  coarse  jeering.  I  believe 
it  is  a  common  saying  among  young 
people,  that  a  piece  of  the  heart 
has  been  given  here,  and  a  piece 
there,  untfi  no  heart  is  left  to 
offer.  And  then,  for  such,  the 
matter-of-fect  marriage,  in  the  Inv- 
est and  most  blessed  sense,  is  no 
real  marriage  at  all;  the  sweet 
virginal  .emotions  have  long  ago 
been  dissipated  and  lost;  the  feel- 
ings are  all  blunted  and  worn  out ; 
and  it  is  true  of  these  reforming 
rakes,  the  married  male  and  female 


flirt,  that  th^aie,  in  the  language 
of  Professor  f  lumptre's  fine  poem 
of  Gomer— 

*  ReDonndog  all  the  Joji, 
The  bleaiDgi  of  the  bridegroom  aod  the  bride. 
When  etch  In  other  brisgi  the  virgin  beert, 
The  Eden-bUflB  of  llUeB  white  and  pore^ 
The  Btalnleat  puMlon  poriiying  mom.* 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  tiiat 
we  are  all  the  creatures  of  habit; 
and  the  habit  of  flirting,  though  laid 
aside  for  the  honeymoon,  is  too 
often  speedily  assumed.  The  ior 
veterate  flirt  of  half  a  score  seasons 
is  too  often  an  inveterate  flirt  to  the 
last,  and  too  often  the  pleasant  vice, 
indeed,  becomes  a  scourge.  The 
slight  want  of  consdenoe  in  the 
outset,  bec(»nes  a  total  want  of  oon- 
sdence  in  the  issua  The  domestio 
misery  and  public  scandal  may 
often  be  traced  back  to  liie  want  oi 
Jithics  in  Love  Affiiirs. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  howerer, 
to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  gloomy 
and  unhappy  side  of  things.  It  ia 
unnecessary  also  to  dweU  on  tha 
bright  per  earUra  side  of  things, 
which  even  "Rrigliftb  fiamily  life  ey6^ 
more  famishes.  Let  us  notice  a 
few  points  which  arise  in  our  sodal 
life,  as  well  as  some  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  jarists 
and  casuists. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Addisoo, 
aa  the  'Law  of  Contracts,'  that 
great  legal  authority  goes  into 
questions  of  this  kind  with  a  par- 
ticularity to  which  in  snbseqaent 
editions  he  does  not  condescend. 
Some  of  the  legal  partionlus  which 
he  lays  down  connected  with  love- 
making  are  highly  amusing.  A 
letter  conveying  an  offer  does  not 
require  a  stamp.  'An  offer,  or 
promise  of  marriage,  sent  by  post, 
or  left  at  a  lady's  residence  for  her 
consideration,  is  deemed  to  be  con- 
tinually renewed,  until  she  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting it.'  Generally  speaking, 
European  law  has  taken  a  highly 
ethical  view  of  these  matters,  ai^ 
embodied  it  in  juxisprudenoe. 
Sometimes  it  administers  that  kind 
of  justice  which  is  called  poetical 
justice.  Mademoiselle  Bcmrdenet 
made  the  Lord  Desportes  promise 
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ftomttxyfaar.  The  devar  French- 
woman  was  only  too  cleyer.  She  got 
a  note  fiom  him,  thus  written:  '1 
promise  to  MademoiBelle  Bonidenet 
to  marry  her.'  In  this  case  the 
French  law  held  that  marriage  is  a 
reciprocal,  and  as  there  was  a  pro- 
mise from  the  gentleman  to  marry 
the  laiiy,  so  there  ought  to  baye 
oeen  in  existence  a  promise  from 
the  lady  to  marry  the  gwitleman. 
Our  own  law,  however,  is  much 
more  gallant  to  the  ladies;  and 
when  an  express  promise  is  shown 
cm  the  one  side,  makes  little  difli- 
colly  in  implying  a  promise  on  the 
other. .  Ooke  and  Hardwicka  de- 
clare 'the  modesty  of  the  sex  is 
considered  l^  the  common  law,' 
and  regard  the  lady  as  semper 
parata,  although  'it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  a  lady  should  say  to 
a  gentleman, "  I  am  ready  to  marry 
you;  pray  marry  me.'"  The  case  of 
a  thorough  snob  is  recorded  on  the 
books.  He  was  courting  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  man,  and,  in 
a  clandeBtine  interview,  obtamed 
from  the  girl  a  bond,  in  which  she 
bound  herself  in  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  pounds  not  to  marry  any 
other  person,  and,  on  his  part,  gives 
her  a  bond  of  a  very  similar  descrip- 
tion. The  young  lady,  grown 
wiser,  after  h^  fittioer's  death  filed 
a  bill  in  Chancery  to  be  released 
from  this  penalty,  and  the  Oourt 
ordered  it  to  be  ddivered  up  to  be 
cancelled.  The  bond,  however, 
would  have  been  valid,  if  it  had  not 
been  dandestinelv  obtained.  The 
English  law  endorses  the  axiom 
that  silence  gives  consent  When 
a  gentleman  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  parents  to  his 
marriage  with  their  daughter,  and 
the  young  lady  stayed  in  the  room 
within  the  hearing  of  the  parties, 
and  made  no  objection  to  the  match, 
it  was  held  that  her  silence  under 
such  droumstances  afforded  as 
cogent  evidence  of  her  assent  as  an 
express  affiraiation.  This  position 
is  to  eoable  a  young  lady  to  recover 
damages  if  she  wants  them.  But  if 
she  be  the  defendant,  here  the 
English  law,  with  its  usual  gallan- 
try, steps  in  to  help  her,  and  rules 
that  there  must  be  an  express 
promise  onher  part  to  enable  a  man 


to  sosfcain  an  action.  Again«  the 
law  does  not  object  to  long  engagi»- 
meots  in  the  case  of  young  people, 
and  even  encourages  them ;  but  in 
the  case  of  older  persons,  requires  a 
little  more  alacriiy  in  espousals.  It 
seems  to  view  with  approbation  the 
maxim  of  the  Boman  law,  that  an 
engagement  should  not  extend  over 
two  years.  A  curious  case  is  given, 
that  of  Mallet  v.  ffoffpenmy,  in 
wiiich  the  frur  behaved  in  a  very 
ftithless  and  disgraceful  way.  A 
&ther  promised  an  intended  hus- 
band to  give  his  daughter  a  certain 
sum  as  a  marriage  portion,  and  the 
unnatural  parent  misliking  this 
droumstance,  contrives  with  the 
daughter  that  she  'should  put  aa  a 
good  humour,'  and  should  get  pos- 
session of  the  document  and  deliver 
it  back  tohim,and  then  get  married, 
which  she  did,  the  father  standing 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  to  see  her 
go  to  church.  In  this  case  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  like  a  benignant 
genius,  interfered,  and  orderea  the 
agreement  to  be  carried  into  effect 
It  is  very  curious  to  notice  the  pleas 
which  are  sometimes  brought  among 
those  humble  people  with  whom 
this  description  of  action  is  not 
uncommon.  A  bucolic  case  occurs 
to  me,  tried  somewhere  down  in 
the  country.  The  defendant  ^eaded 
drunkenness  as  his  set-off.  Hesaid 
that  he  was  drunk  when  he  made 
the  promise,  drunk  when  he  spoke 
to  the  parents,  drunk  when  he 
bought  the  ring,  drunk  when  he 
fixed  the  day.  This  plea,  I  have  no 
doubt,  had  no  effect  beyond  eliciting 
some  severe  remarks  from  the  pre- 
siding judge. 

There  was  a  rather  remarkable 
case  tried  in  the  city  a  few  years 
since,  and  one  of  the  jury  subse- 
quently explained  to  me  how  he  and 
his  brethren  had  decided  the  case. 
The  wretched  defendant  had  repre- 
sented to  the  youi^g  lady  and  her 
friends,  from  motives  of  silly  wron^ 
headed  vanity,  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedinglv  rich  man,  wh«:eas  he  was 
only  moderately  rich.  He  bad  acted 
very  badly,  and  the  question  was 
simply  one  of  damages.  Hehad  re- 
tained Sir  Alexander  Oockbum,  the 
S  resent  Chief-Justice,  and'  Mr.  Edwin 
ames,  af  hi^  counsel,  perhaps 
Q  a 
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hoping  to  crush  his  gentle  oppo- 
noDt  by  this  monopoly  of  the  most 
fervid  eloquence  of  the  bar.  It  was, 
however,  generally  thought  that  Sir 
Alexander's  eloquence  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant  was  veiy  tame  indeed 
compared  with  what  it  might  have 
been  if  he  had  been  on  the  side  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  judge  summed 
up,  and  the  jury  retired  to  con- 
sider their  verdict  When  they 
had  entered  the  room,  one  of  the 
number  proposed  that  each  jury- 
man should  write  down  on  a  sepa- 
rate slip  of  paper  the  amount  of 
damages  which  he  proposed  to 
award.  A  very  remarkable  amount 
of  variation  was  exhibited.  One 
juryman  gave  in  an  estimate  as  low, 
I  think,  as  a  hundred  pounds ;  an- 
other certainly  proposed  a  sum  as 
high  as  ten  thousand  pounds.  I 
suppose  the  first  estimate  was  given 
by  some  gay  young  fellow  who 
fiuled  to  comprehend  the  full  enor- 
mity of  the  offence,  and  the  last 
by  some  father  of  a  iiunily,who  could 
better  appreciate  a  case  of  outraged 
feelings.  One  of  the  jury  proposed 
that  an  average  should  be  struck, 
and  this  was  found  to  be  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  neither  the 
young  gentleman  nor  the  old  gen- 
tleman were  satisfied.  To  one  the 
sum  was  ridiculously  too  high,  to 
the  other  too  low.  Each  maintained 
his  side  with  much  zeal  and  elo- 
quence, the  other  ten  being  content 
with  the  average.  At  last  the  time 
arrived  when  mortals  dine.  One  of 
the  two  then  thought  it  would  be 
highly  presumptuous  on  his  side  to 
oppose  himself  to  the  opinions  of  so 
many  men  his  seniors  m  years  and 
wisdom,  and  then  the  other  could  not 
think  of  disturbing  the  unanimity 
of  the  party.  A  verdict  for  three 
thousand  pounds  damages  was  ac- 
cordingly given.  An  attempt  was 
afterwards  made  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  One  ground  was  that  the 
defendant's  means  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated ;  but  as  the  wrong  im- 
pression had  been  created  l^  his 
own  lying  vanity,  this  was  set  aside. 
He  complained  grievously  that  at 
the  consultation  his  learned  counsel 
had  'chafifed'  him,  and  not  done 
much  besides;  but  Sir  Alexander 
Gockbum,  who  called  him  a  most 


troublesome  client,  gave  a  full  and 
complete  version  of  the  matter. 

Let  me  now  add  a  few  words 
respecting  the  case  when  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  occurs  in  ad<& 
tion  to  these  legal  notes.  Most  of  my 
readers  must  have  casually  noticed 
the  newspaper  literature  of  the 
subject  Of  course,  no  lady  or  gen- 
tleman ever  brings  any  such  aotion. 
This  litigation  seems  to  tnipertftin 
exclusively  to  the  lower  orders.  To 
this  I  only  remember  one  exception, 
which  is  remorirable  enough,  as  tiie 
plaintiff  was  a  gentleman,  and  reco- 
vered really  substantial  damages. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he 
was  on  o^cer  in  the  army,  whom 
some  worthless  woman,  becoming 
rich,  had  jilted,  and  then  spread 
lies  about  him  to  justify  her  heart- 
lessness.  In  this  cose  the  pkintaif 
was  both  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
and  probably  took  a  right  line  of 
conduct,  which  met  with  a  proper 
result  But  I  do  not  think  that  any 
lady  of  real  f^^minine  feeling^like  a 
beggar  exhibiting  his  sores—woold 
parade  her  injured  feelings  before  a 
jury  of  her  civilized  countrymen; 
and  when  a  man  brings  such  an  ac- 
tion, generally  and  deservedly  he 
is  cast  But  these  oases,  tried  in 
no  formal  tribunal,  bat  in  the  court 
of  one's  own  oonscienoe,  are  often  of 
a  very  painful  and  dffloult  cfaano- 
ter.  I  remember  the  cose  of  a  veiy 
good  girl  who  went  to  consult  tbe 
clergyman  of  her  parish  whetiMr 
she  ought  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
which  she  had  formed.  jSer  dif- 
ficulty was,  that  she  was  not  certain 
whether  she  loved  him  enough,  and 
she  would  have  to  swear  that  she 
would  love  him.  The  clergyman, 
who  was  one  who  took  high  gromid 
on  the  inviolaUlity  of  promisee, 
ruled  that  she  could  not  relinqnish 
her  engagement  He  doubtless  ex- 
plained that  love,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
term,  did  not  mean  the  high-fiown 
feelings  of  young  lasses,  but  the 
feeling  of  affection  and  regard  which 
might  be  regarded  as  satisfving  and 
sufficient  Whether  this  advice  was 
quite  right  or  not,  the  young  lady 
took  it  as  a  direction  fincxn  the  con- 
fessional, and  made  what  proved  a 
tolerably  happy  marriage.  Many  of 
my  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted 
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with  Mr.  Tiollope'B  oonent  nmni^e 
lerial,  'Can  you  Forgiye  Her?'  It 
k  ft  question  which  most  readen  will 
answer  in  the  afiSimatlTe,  but  many 
abo  will  answer  in  the  negative.  A 
young  lady  accepts  a  lover  and  dis- 
cards him ;  she  then  accepts  a  second 
brer  and  discards  him;  she  then  re- 
turns to  her  first  lover,  and,  at  the 
pnsent  stage  of  the  story  is  evidently 
abont  to  discard  him,  and  niany,or 
ooght  to  many,  the  worthy  man  of 
the  story,  John  Grey.  The&ctsthus 
nakedly  stated,  of  course  insure  an 
nnfiftvouiable  verdict ;  but  then  Mr. 
TroUope  brings  forward  so  very 
many  'extenuating  circumstances,' 
that  the  verdict  is  modified  or  al- 
together altered.  You  are  probably 
aoquainted  with  Milton's '  Tetrachor- 
dan/  a  treatise  arguing  in  &vour  of 
the  permissibility  of  divorce.  As 
the  iilustriouB  author,  in  his  well- 
known  sonnet,  rolinqnishes  his  case, 
it  is  not  worth  whole  to  show  its 
weakness.  But  some  of  the  cases 
putt  though*  insufficient  to  justify 
a  divorce,  would  justify  the  annul- 
ling of  an  engagement  '  Indisposi- 
tion, unfitness,  or  contrariety  of 
mind  arising  from  a  cause  in  natnre 
unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever 
likely  to  hinder,  the  main  benefits 
of  coi\jugal  society,  yrhkh.  are  solace 
and  peace,'  is,  according  to  Milton's 
abjured  argument,  a  sufficient  plea 
for  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  It 
might,  however,  be  very  plausibly 
maintained  that  such  is  a  sufficient 
plea  for  the  dissolution  of  an  en- 
gagement I  have  observed  in  civil 
timls  that  when  some  sensible  hard- 
headed  man  has  urged  on  his  own 
behalf  that  he  really  believed  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  selecting 
an  unfit  partner  for  his  future  wife, 
although  this  was  of  course  no  de- 
fenoe  in  point  of  law,  yet  the  judge 
has  commented  on  it  with  approl»- 
tbn,  and  the  damages  have  been 
mbstantially  modified. 

And  yet  perhaps  a  man  of  very 
refined  and  generous  nature  might 
nssonably  hesitate  before  taking  up 
such  ground  as  this.  There  is  a 
certain  sayingrespeoting  the  blessed- 
iieBB  of  the  man  who  swears  to  his 
neighbour,  and  disappoints  him  not, 
although  it  be  to  his  own  injury.  I 
knew  a  man  once,  something  of  a 


student  and  recluse,  who  carried  out 
a  rather  unwise  engagement  into 
which  he  had  entered,  on  the 
strength  of  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  Bishop  Butler,  tiie  substance  of 
which  is,  that  he  who  can  in  a  small 
matter  forfeit  the  highest  worldly 
advantages,  for  the  sake  of  adherence 
to  equily,  will,  at  the  last,  find  him- 
self immeasurably  the  gainer.  It  uM 
depends  whether  you  take  a  selfish 
or  unselfish  view  in  such  matters. 
If  the  maiden  is  poor,  or  fragile  in 
health,  or  broken  in  spirits,  or  in 
other  respects  disappoints  the  taste 
and  the  ambition,  nul  this  surely  in- 
volves a  plea  for  tenderness  and  for- 
bearance, and  is  a  plea  for  the  strong 
suppcurt  and  guidance  which  might 
be  rendered,  to  elevate  and  make 
happy.  '  If,'  says  the  French  jurist 
Fothier,  who  is  very  fond  of  placing 
himself  in  all  kinds  of  imaginary 
positions  connected  with  love-mak- 
mg,  'anything  has  happened  to  my 
betrothed  wmch  would  have  pre- 
vented me  from  entering  into  the 
contract,  could  I  have  foreseen  it  at 
the  time  I  promised  to  marry  her,  I 
am  discharged  from  my  engage- 
ment' We  are  sorry  to  say  ttuftt  we 
have  only  a  low  opinion  of  Pothier's 
principles.  From  such  positions 
some  consequences  would  flow,  from 
which  all  right  feeling  revolts.  A 
man  becomes  engi^ged  to  a  girl  be- 
cause she  has  a  fiur  fiice  or  a  foir 
fortune.  But  disease  may  mar  the 
one  or  reverses  destroy  the  last 
This  may  be  French  law,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  English  law  - 
or  that  any  English  gentleman  would 
thus  forfeit  his  honour  for  merely 
selfish  considerations. 

There  is  a  small  matter  connected 
with  the  minor  ethics  of  love  afiiairB 
which  should  be  mentioned.  Lovers 
are  proverbially  selfish;  and  this 
selfisuness  is  often  shown  in  their 
treatment  of  their  kin.  I  confess  I 
have  much  sympathy  with  Pater- 
familias. He  has  been  educating 
lus  daughter  with  infinite  pains  and 
expense,  and  she  has  become  a 
charming  and  intelligent  companion, 
full  of  kmdness  and  good  sense  and 
honest  feeling;  and  suddenly  some 
big  follow  comes  hulking  about  the 
premises,  with  demonstrative  whisk- 
ers, and  full  of  his  youthful  self- 
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conceit.  In  Mr.  Bnrgon's  charming 
'  Portrait  of  a  Christian  (Gentleman ' 
— a  memoir  of  the  historian  Tytler 
— something  like  this  is  brought 
out.  The  following  Ls  the  historian's 
love  experience  as  mentioned  by  his 
sister : — '  He  himself,  after  being  in- 
trodnced  to  her,  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate  those  conrent 
walls ;  but  the  old  gentleman,  after 
he  had  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  of  seeing  a  young  gentleman 
frequently  calling  on  what  appeared 
to  him  very  frivolous  pretences,  be- 
came so  fond  of  my  brother,  that 
soon  no  pretence  whatever  was  ne- 
cessary: his  visits  appearing  to 
give  equal  pleasure  to  all  parties.' 
My  friend  Jones  remarked  to  me 
once,  that  he  had  married  Mary  Ann, 
and  had  not  married  the  family. 
Herein  I  think  he  was  wrong. 
Having  married  into  the  family,  in 
a  certain  sense  he  marries  the 
family.  Having  become  a  son  of 
the  house,  he  owes,  after  a  sort,  a 
son  and  brother's  duty  to  the  pa- 
rents and  to  the  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood.  I  think  my  Ethics  apply 
here.  Mary  Ann  had  a  younger 
brother  in  the  days  before  the  en- 
gagement, a  tall,  gaunt,  thin- 
shanked,  hulking  youth.  The  r^;ard 
and  friendship  which  Jones  at  that 
time  professed  for  this  generally  ob- 
jectionable young  man  was  simply 
preposterous.  He  used  to  call  upon 
him,  and  make  engagements  with 
him,  said  lend  him  books,  and  volun- 
teer to  correct  his  exercises  for  his 
private  tutor.  The  youth  mildly 
suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  into 
this  violent  friendship.  This  Pylades 
became  very  cool  with  his  Damon 
after  he  felt  bis  ground  sure  with 
Miss  Damon.  A^r  the  marriage, 
though  young  Damon  continued  his 
affiibility  and  easy  familiarity,  Mr. 
Jones  'didn't  seem  to  see  it;*  and 
when  he  at  any  time  makes  him- 
self an  unbidden  guest,  Jones  is 
hardly  prepared  to  treat  him  with 
brother-in-law  oiviliiry.  I  think 
Jones  is  quite  wrong.  AH  the 
wonted  friendship  and  hospitality  is 
Btill  dtie,  aaid  in  radonbled  measure, 
to  the  yonthftd  Damon.  And  now 
that  he  is  ^ing  up  to  St  John's, 
where  he  will  xeally  prove  himself 
a  credit  to  his  new  oonneotion,  I 


hope  that  Jones,  with  the  beoominR 
spirit  of  new  relationship,  will  put 
in  a  handsome  quota  towards  the 
l)earing  of  those  college  expenses 
which  Mary  Ann's  family,  single- 
handed,  would  tind  it  hard  to  sus- 
tain. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset, 
that  the  onlookers  see  most  of  the 
game.  I  see  a  goo<l  deal  that  some 
young  people  would  give  worlds  to 
see.  There  is  that  lovely  and  de- 
mure Kate  Newton.  Young  Morrell, 
the  scholar  of  Trinity,  loves  her  de- 
votedly ;  but  he  is  shortsighted  and 
shy,  awkward  and  embarrassed,  and 
without  that  little  encouragement 
which  she  will  never  give,  will 
never  have  the  courage  to  tell  her 
so,  although  if  she  knew  him  better 
she  would  certainly  like  him  very 
much.  No ;  that  rattling,  flippant, 
thin-brained  lieutenant,  who  has 
nothing  but  his  pay  and  is  troubled 
with  no  modest  scruples  about  his 
own  merit,  will  probably  woo  and 
win  high-souled  Kate.  Your  Titania 
is  always  involving  herself  with  a 
certain  description  of  animal.  Bright 
gay  little  Fanny  would  suit  him  ad- 
nurably,  but  bright  gay  little  Fanny 
ia  not  to  have  him.  She  is  to 
marry  that  elderly  and  morose-look- 
ing conveyancing  solicitor,  who  will 
make  her  happy  life  gloomy  and 
morose.  It  is  only  what  we  see 
throughout  life.  There  is  a  won- 
derful love  of  contradictions.  I  see 
so  many  fair  prospects  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and  so  many  marriages 
where  we  instinctively  feel  that  a 
higher  degree  of  happiness  will  be 
missed  and  only  a  lower  degree  of 
comfort  and  happiness  be  atteined. 
Let  me  tell  the  story  of  my  friend 
Lascelles — who  tried  to  be  so  very 
clever  in  these  things— and  which  I 
think  has  a  '  moral '  in  it. 

Lascelles  is  the  Fellow  of  a  Gam- 
bridge  coll^ga  With  everything 
in  the  world  to  make  him  comfort- 
able he  is  a  most  nnoomfortable 
man.  Possessed  of  a  Inorative  fel- 
lowship, he  is  always  sighing  after 
a  feUowship  of  a  diffiarent  descrip- 
tion. And  what  aqnantity  of  ma- 
thematics ttie  man  knows  1  He  will 
weigh  the  world  fiir  yoa,  or  calcu- 
late the  recurrence  of  a  comet,  or 
tell  yoa  where  in  the  heavens  yon 
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aie  to  look  for  a  planet  His  fieune 
is  not  Tory  fiur  lielund  thai  of  Le 
Yanier  or  Adams.  Bat  starry  eyes 
have  a  charm  for  him  beyond  all 
mixed  mathematics.  Indeed  I  be- 
IJeye  that  he  irretrievably  mixes  np 
in  his  mind  the  starry  eyes  and  the 
mixed  mathematics.  He  will  inly 
murmur  to  himself,  with  Bomeo, 

'Two  of  the  fUnat  stars  in  all  the  heaTens 
Harfcog  some  bcuineas,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  place  tlU  they  return.' 

When  he  turns  his  telescope  on  the 
distant  luminaries,  he  thinks  of  the 
fire  of  celestial  eyes ;  and  when  he 
beholds  the  beautifol  human  eyes 
he  murmurs  something  to  himself 
about  a  near  conjunction  of  Sa- 
toin  and  Jupiter.  As  a  matter  of 
Act,  Lasoelles  is  a  most  retired, 
bashful,  modest  man;  but  men- 
tally, theoretically,  imaginarily,  he 
is  quite  a  Lothario,  wandering  and 
pondering  amid  half  a  hundred 
Beauties,  in  a  manner  littie  becom- 
ing the  gravij^  of  a  Fellow  of  a 
College.  He  is  wondering  whom  he 
shall  promote  to  the  vacant'  wife- 
ship,  what  time  old  Bunkum  shall 
vacate  the  living  of  Foot-in-Clover, 
and  he  shall  succeed,  as  he  is  enti- 
tled according  to  his  seniority,  to 
that  greatest  prize  in  the  gift  of  his 
college.  In  the  meantime  Lasoelles' 
efforts  to  please  are  not  happy.  The 
tradition  will  long  remain  of  the 
grand  evening^party  which  Lascelles 
gave  in  his  fine  rooms.  He  was  very 
nervous,  and  the  unpolished  man- 
ners of  his  early  youth  crept  out : 
for  he  was  brought  up  in  a  northern 
&nn-hou6e,  aod  came  up  to  the 
University  from  a  great  northern 
grammar-school.  He  wished  to  be 
very  polite;  but  the  actuid  expres- 
sion which  he  addressed  to  tiie 
brilliant  bevy  was  briefly  this: 
'Ladies,  are  you  fullf*  You  may 
imagine  the  titter  and  littie  shrieks 
which  went  round  the  festive  bourd. 
Lascelles  is  a  Public  Examiner 
of  his  University;  and  it  occurred 
to  his  powerful  mind  that  the  system 
of  marks  and  classes  pursued  in  the 
Senate-House  might  be  applied  to 
the  various  young  ladies,  and  enable 
him  to  discover  who  among  them 
'vu  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being 
Senior  Wrangler.  Dear  Lascelles, 
I  hope  the  term  is  not  ominous. 


that  thy  wife  will  not  be  a  veritable 
wrangler,  nay  one  who  has  attained 
to  the  highest  honours  in  the 
Wrangling  Art  The  application  of 
this  system  to  social  life  abounded 
in  some  curious  and  interesting  re- 
sults. 

One  evemng  I  called  upon  La- 
scelles. It  was  in  the  early  dusk  of 
a  day  in  early  spring.  In  his  excel- 
lent hbrary,  abounding  with  ma- 
thematical treatises  and  'Books 
of  Beauty,'  with  that  enormous  te- 
lescope by  his  side,  with  the  attend- 
ant microscope  not  fiu:  off,  the  grave 
college  don  and  tutor  sat,  to  use 
a  vul^  undergraduate  phrase, 
'  moomng.'  I  think  that  old  Bun- 
kum—who seemed  in  a  fisdr  way 
of  practicallv  solving  the  ques- 
tion whether  human  b^gs  can  live 
to  be  centenarians — had  shown 
symptoms  of  an  ultimate  breaking- 
up.  That  question  of  the  vacant 
wifeship  more  than  ever  assumed  a 
paramount  importance.  But  there 
was  a  pleased  and  satisfied  expres- 
sion about  my  friend's  visage  to 
which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
When  he  had  poured  me  outaglass 
of  College  port— a  wine  of  rare  vin- 
tage—he silently  and  contempla- 
tively handed  me  over  a  paper» 
which  I  perused  with  great  amaze- 
ment, and  shall  do  best  if  I  simply 
copy  it  for  my  readers. 

Wranglers, 
t  Clara  Lawson. 
(Adelaide  Monroe. 

Mary  Clay. 

Julia  Augusta  Addington. 

Hon.  Lucy  Saville. 

Kate  Wilson. 

Senior  Optimes, 
Elizabeth  Kingsley. 
Elizabeth  Merton. 
Eate  Merton. 
Adelgiza  Johnson. 
Louisa  Smith. 
Constance  Ellis. 
Sarah  Garth. 

Junior  Optitnes, 
Arabella  Smethwick. 
Alice  de  Crespigny. 
Ellen  Jeffreson. 
Anna  Aforia  Hodgkinson. 
Mrs.  Worthington. 
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'  Your  list  is  much  smaller  tlian 
the  Cambridge  tripos/  I  observed. 

*  True/  replied  Mr.  Lascelles ; 
'but  then  you  must  also  consider 
that  it  is  much  larger  than  the 
average  Oxford  mathematical  list.' 

'You  see/  continued  Mr.  Las- 
celles, '  that  my  great  difficulty  lies 
between  Miss  Lawson  and  Miss 
Monroe.  They  are  bracketed,  and 
do  what  I  can,  I  cannot  get  them  out 
of  the  bracket* 

*How  do  you  get  at  the  result?' 
I  ventured  to  inquire. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  Ixjautifnlly 
simple  and  precise/  he  replied. 
*  You  see  there  are  six  subjects,  in 
each  of  which  there  are  a  certain 
standard  of  marks.  There  are 
Principles  including  Temper ;  Edu- 
cation, which  includes  Mental 
Power;  Beauty,  Family,  Fortune. 
Fifty  is  the  highest  numl)er  of 
marks  to  which  each  young  lady  can 
attain.' 

'  But  where  is  your  sixth  sub- 
ject?' 

'Oh!  that  I  call  my  Pnlhm 
paper.  It  depends  on  how  much  I 
may  like  any  young  lady,  and  how 
much  any  young  lady  may  like  me. 
But  here,  too,  the  marks  are  rigor- 
ously oonfined  to  fifty.  And  this 
occasions  my  difficulty,  for  I  un- 
doubtedly like  Clara  Lawson  the 
best,  although  all  the  marks  point 
unhesitatingly  in  the  direction  of 
Miss  Monroe,  who  has  got  both  a 
straighter  nose  and  two  thousand 
pounds  additional  fortune.' 

'  I  think  you  give  rather  an  undue 
preponderance  to  Family.' 

'Yes,  I  have  a  weakness  that 
way/  returned  Mr.  Lascelles.  (It 
was  natural  enough,  considering  his 
own  humble  origin.)  'I  frankly 
confess  that  that  alone  got  the  Ho- 
nourable Lucy  her  first  class,  and 
her  Xormau  name  was  of  consider- 
able use  to  Miss  de  Crespigny.' 

'I  see  you  have  only  given  a 
second  place  to  those  nice  Merton 
girls.' 

'No  money,  my  dear  fellow. 
They  stand  very  high  on  my  Problem 
paper— in  fact,  I  disinterestedly  gave 
them  equal  marks — otherwise  they 
would  not  be  where  they  ara  It 
was  her  money  alone  wbioh  got  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Worthington,  a  place 


on   the   class    list;   otherwise  she 
would  have  been  "gulfed."' 

•Been— how  much?' I  exclaimed 
"With  horror. 

'  Gulfed/  repeated  Lascelles;  *that 
is  to  say,  not  good  enough  to  be 
classed  and  too  good  to  be  plucked.' 

'  What  about  the  Lorimers?'  I 
inquired. 

*Ah!  poor  girls/  returned  Mr. 
Lascelles ;  '  they  look  very  pretty ; 
but  they  came  out  very  badly  on 
paper.  The  one  was  gulfed  and  the 
other  plucked.' 

My  friend  had  certainly  shown  a 
good  deal  of  judgment  and  taste  in 
this  classification.  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  acquainted  with  a  large 
proportion  of  these  young  ladies, 
confessedly  very  nice  girls.  A  sud- 
den thought  occurred  to  me. 

*  Observe,  my  dear  Lascell«^. 
Suppose  one  of  these  very  clever 
girls  has  alighted  upon  some  similar 
scheme  of  classification,  and  should 
apply  it  to  yourself.  Let  us  see 
how  you  would  come  out  under  such 
a  scrutiny.' 

Lascelles  expressed  an  opinion 
that  this  was  rather  coming  down 
upon  a  man. 

'You  are  not  good  looking,  my 
friend;  indeed,  you  are  not!'  I 
ruthlessly  continued,  notwithstand- 
ing his  deprecating  gesture.  I  thus 
proceeded  in  that  vein  of  candour 
which  is  so  truly  dehghtful  among 
friends : — 

'You  are  very  bald  and  rather 
near-sighted,  your  hands  and  feet 
are  clumsy,  and  your  voice  has  a 
grating  Noithem,  provincial  accent 
As  for  fortune,  if  you  gave  up  your 
fellowship  to  marry  before  Foot-in- 
Clover  Vicarage  fell  vacant,  you  are 
simply  a  x)auper.  As  ref^ds  family, 
it  is  highly  to  your  credit  that  your 
grandfather  was  only  a  small  grocer, 
and  your  great-grandmother  most 
probably  a  housemaid.  Your  prin- 
ciples are  hardly  so  firmly  fixed  as 
yomr  best  friends  could  wish,  and  as 
respects  the  nroblem  paper,  ^rhap 
the  most  modest  estimate  might  be 
the  least  disappointing  in  the 
result/ 

Poor  Lascelles  winced  and  looked 
for  a  time  really  put  out  of  sorts. 
'  For  all  these  defects/ 1  thought  to 
myself,  but  did  not  think  necessary 
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to  impart  the  ccmsolation  to  my 
fnend,  'some  difloerning  lady  may 
OTorlook  these  numeronB  defects  in 
consideration  of  that  kmdly  heart 
and  that  magnificent  intellect. 
Anyhow,  when  he  gets  his  living  of 
twelve  hundred  a-year,  as  matters 
go,  I  sappose  he  may  pretty  well 
choose  for  himself.'  In  due  time 
Lasoelles  really  got  Foot-in-Cloyer. 
There  was  a  splendid  dinner  in  ool- 
1^,  I  assore  yon,  on  the  day  when 
his  presentation  was  made  out. 
Alas!  howeyer,  for  theorizing,  the 
examination  sdieme  did  not  work, 
practically  speaking.  Lasoelles  fell 
m  with  a  designing  minx  in  his  new 
parish,  who  could  not  hear  a  com- 
parison with  the  Lorimcrs,  either 
the  one  plucked  or  the  one  gulfed, 
who  married  him  off  hand,  and  did 
not  allow  him  to  discuss  her  sub- 
stantial merits.  He  consoles  him- 
self as  he  best  can  with  his  mathe- 
matics and  telescopes,  and  confesses 
that  his  Quantitative  Estimate  was  a 
c(»nparatiye  fidlure. 

I  have  just  spent  a  minute  in 
recalling  the  names  of  some  whom  I 
have  known  in  their  youth  of  grace 
and  beauty.  Many  are  happily 
married,  but  many— it  is  astonislung 
how  many— are  either  old  maids,  or 
have  passed  away  where '  they  nei- 
ther many  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, but  are  even  as  the  angels.'  A 
large  proportion  of  the  very  nicest 
girls  became  old  maids.  It  is  very 
remarkable.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
reason  is  this,  that  there  are  not 
really  good  men  enough  in  the 
world  to  mate  with  them.  Like 
seeks  like,  and  a  possible  suitor  is 
repelled  when  he  nas  a  dark  suspi- 
cion that  the  young  lady  is  in  every 
possible  point  of  view  superior  to 
himself.  Little  Isaac,  in  Sheridan's 
'  Duenna,'  says, '  Nothing  keeps  me 
in  such  awe  as  perfect  beauty :  now 
there  is  something  consoling  and 
encouraging  in  ugliness.'  Perfect 
beauty  has  its  atteadant  awe.  The 
inferior  creature  cannot  withstand 
the  dear  stead&st  gaze  of  the  higher 
being.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
beauty  in  holiness.  We  may  also 
i<Bverently  say  that  there  is  a  holi- 
ness in  beau^.  But  then  this  holy 
beauty  is  that  where  the  countenance 


reflects  the  mind,  and  is  refulgent 
with  pure,  holy,  and  lofty  thought 
Excessive  prettiness  always  draws 
an  adoring  crowd ;  but  to  mean  and 
unholy  natures  this  saintly  and 
intellectual  beauty,  that  highest 
beauty  where  the  face  reflects  the 
soul,  is  something  repellent  And 
thus  a  really  beautiful  face  is  often 
allowed  to  grow  marred  and  fiided, 
even  while  the  one  that  wears  it 
attains  to  a  diviner  beauty  even 
tViftTi  that  of  the  human  countenance 
when  most  glorious.  Perhaps  such 
a  one  has  cashiered  an  unwortiiy 
lover.  She  had  exalted  an  idol  of 
clay  and  fallen  down  and  worship- 
ped. The  eyes  of  the  understanding 
became  enlightened.  The  idol  was 
shivered  and  the  idolatry  was  over. 
Some  wayward  man  marred  the  hap- 
piness of  two  lives,  because  to  him 
that  was  little  less  than  a  whim, 
and  was  not  made  a  matter  of  hon- 
our, trust,  and  conscience,  which 
to  the  other  was  more  than  Ufe  itself. 
How  much  of  the  unhappiness  of 
life  is  caused  by  these  fatal  mistakes 
which  are  as  much  errors  agunst 
oonsdenoe  as  mistakes.  Things 
would  be  different  if  we  were  not  so 
absurdly  shy  or  wickedly  selfish, 
and  would  be  content  to  make  our 
love  affiurs  one  of  the  most  serious 
matters  of  reason,  consdence,  and 
religion. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  dis- 
illusioning process  should  take 
glace  thus  early,  instead  of  that 
kter  period  when  it  would  be  too 
late.  There  is  always  some  amount 
of  disillusion.  A  man  thinks  he  has 
married  an  angel,  and  subsequently 
discovers  that  he  has  only  married  a 
woman.  Unquestionable  marriage, 
which  has  sometimes  the  highest  hu- 
man happiness,  has  often  also  the 
keenest  human  agony.  What  a  dole- 
ful account  is  that  which  honest  Izaak 
Walton  gives  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
illustrious  Hooker,  the  author  of  the 
'  Ecclesiastical  Polity  I'  He  tells  us 
how  very  injudiciously  the  judidous 
Hooker  had  hooked  himself.  He 
asked  his  landlady  to  choose  for  him, 
and  she  selected  her  own  daughter, 
who  had  neither  beauty  nor  fortune. 
What  an  evil  repute  has  Izaak  Wal- 
ton given  to  this  ill-fiivoured  woman 
for  all  time.    I  dare  say  she  was  not 
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60  bad  as  he  has  painted  her.  It  is 
a  melancholy  story  how  the  great 
author's  friends  sought  him  at  bis 
vicarage,  and  found  that  Eichard 
was  wanted  to  rock  the  cradle. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  be  in 
possession  of  Mrs.  Hooker's  version 
of  that  transaction.  I  am  afraid  her 
husband  had  not  the  best  of  tem- 
pers, and  that  he  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  books  to  give  her 
that  moderate  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  even  a  plain  woman 
unaccountably  expects.  She  thought, 
however,  that  she  must  utilize  him, 
and  the  cradle  seemed  the  best 
means  of  utihzing  him.  But  old 
Walton  has  some  very  wise  and 
gentle  remarks  upon  this  ill-starred 
match.  Affliction,  he  tells  us,  is  a 
'  divine  diet,'  and  perhaps  this  kind 
of  affliction  was  the  best  for  this 


kind  of  man.  You  remember  that 
remarkable  poem  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley  s,  of  which  the  concluding  lines 
point  to  the  true  consolation  of  the 
unhappy  wife  or  maid : — 

'  (>h !  thou  badst  been  a  wife  to  SbakeBpearc't 

self! 
No  hfad,  save  some  world-ffenius,  ought  to  rest 
Above  the  treasures  of  that  perfect  breast; 
Or  nl^thtly  draw  fresh  light  from  those  keen 

stars 
Through  which  the  soul  awes  ours ;  yet  tbon 

art  hound  — 
Ob,  waste  of  nature ! — to  a  craven  hound ; 
To  shameless  lust  and  childish  greed  of  pdf ; 
Athene  to  a  Satyr :  was  that  link 
Forged  by  the  Father's  band?    Men's  reason 

bars 
The   banns  which  God   allowed.     Ay,  so  wc 

think. 
Forgetting,  thou  hadat  weaker  been,  fall  West, 
Than  thus  made  strong  by  suffering ;  and  more 

great 
In  martyrdom,  than  throDed  aa  CssaT'i  mate/ 
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WHEN,  in  the  organ  of  my  slum- 
bers, Alexius,  I  pull  out  the 
dream-stop,  odd  are  the  tunes,  quaint 
and  Chinese-like  the  music  which 
I  am  generally  fated  to  hear.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  cadences  of  re- 
mote and  mystic  loveliness — sighs  of 
spheral  harmony,  which  the  ear  of 
sense  is  too  gross  to  perceive.  If  I 
often  awake  laughing,  I  as  often 
regret  that  I  have  awaked.  So  vivid 
and  real  are  my  cubicular  fancies, 
that,  in  the  veiy  height  and  heat  of 
noonday,  I  can  almost  look  back  on 
them  as  veritable  experiences.  Sleep 
introduces  me,  and  everybody,  to 
another  world  infiide  this;  one, 
though,  hardly  lees  natural.  To  be 
sure  the  laws  of  that  country  are 
somehow  different  from  those  of 
every-day  life.  They  are  sublimed, 
lightened,  etherealized.  The  mate- 
rial through  which  they  act  has  lost 
the  groBsness  inherent  in  it  on  this 
side  the  bedclothes.  Have  you 
never  thought,  Alexius,  what  an 
odd  thing  it  is  that,  while  the  bodily 
instruments  of  sensation  are  locked 
up  from  use,  the  soul,  aided  by 
memory  and  imagination,  performs 
all  their  fonotions,  and  seems  to  do 
excellently  well  without  them  alto- 
gether ?    We  see  without  eyes,  hear 


without  ears,  talk  without  tongues, 
touch  without  hands,  walk  without 
feet  In  the  shadowy  land  of  dreams, 
the  simulacra  of  ourselves  achieve 
ghostly  feats  of  action  and  x)assion, 
desire,  lament,  pursue,  fail,  succeed, 
experience  the  greatest  misery,  the 
greatest  bliss.  There  the  history— 
often  the  7iew  history — of  our  days 
repeats,  continues,  develops  itself. 
The  secret  wishes  of  our  hearts,  the 
shy  hopes  that  live  in  the  depths 
of  our  consciousness,  like  sxmless 
waters  in  a  cavern,  overflow  our 
slumbers  with  the  full  tide  of 
realized  happiness.  We  clasp  the 
hands  which  are  mouldering  m  the 
grave ;  we  kiss  the  lips  which  are 
blanched  by  death  or  separation; 
the  past  regret,  the  future  hope, 
meet  and  blend  into  one  i^ury  shape 
of  present  satisfaction.  We  lie  down 
•  on  the  plains  of  Fortune,  and  in  our 
sleep  are  lifted  to  her  heights:  or, 
less  happily,  the  shadow  which  lay 
upon  our  hearts  when  we  fell  asleep, 
darkens  into  perfect  cloud,  and  all 
the  storm  of  sorrowful  anticipatioDS 
drives  fiercely  and  shrilly  across  our 
dreams. 

Moreover,  Aleixius,  what  wonder- 
ful fellows  sleep  makes  of  us! 
How  the  ambitious  thoughts  which 
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itnudc  root  in  the  day  shoot  np^ 
bkMBom,  ftnd  bear  firait  in  the 
n^ht!  What  feats  of  daring,  what 
expkiis  of  hardihood  are  aohieyed 
hy  the  oowordl  What  Tictories 
crown  the  wise  plans  of  the  nnsno- 
oeasfdl  general!  The  sons  of  medi- 
ocrity paint  their  pictnres,  write 
their  poems,  to  the  admiration  of  a 
world.  The  yeriestmnff  of  an  angler 
fiUs  his  basket  thrice  oyer ;  and  the 
last  despair  of  a  yolonteer  firing- 
par^y  carries  off  the  cnp!  So  rich 
is  Nature,  my  'friend,  in  compensa- 
tions I  So  kindly  does  she  restore 
the  balance  of  onr  injured  sensitiye- 
ness !  We  make  np  in  dreams  for 
tiie  More  of  the  day.  Inthem,  tiie 
dnll  eye  of  the  speculator  flashes 
with  unwonted  keenness;  the  slow 
merchant  takes  a  rise  out  of  the 
market;  the  caustic  repartee  drops, 
blistering,  from  the  lips  of  the  cGs- 
appointed  wit;  the  cook  difibes  up 
to  perfection  her  for  oyer  spoilt 
dinner;  the  caned  boy  says  his 
lesson  like  a  book ;  the  hissed  M.P. 
sits  down  to  the  plaudits  of  St. 
Stephen's;  tiie  cricketer,  who  neyer 
Bomd  ten  runs  in  his  life,  walks 
off  to  the  tent  to  be  presented  with 
a  new  bat,  anud  the  acclamations  of 
thousands.  O,  Sleep!  if,  in  one 
Sancho  Panza  sense,  thou  wiappeet 
US  round  like  a  blanket,— in  anotner, 
and  a  higher,  thou  takest  off  the 
ooyering  of  the  soul,  loosing  those 
bandages  of  sense  and  time  which 
bind  us  down,  so  harshly,  to  cold, 
obstruetion  and  lestraintl  Hail  to 
thee,  thou  blessed  relief  of  the  day's 
dark  picture!-— thou  kindly  buffer, 
that  reoeiyeBt  and  resistests  the 
shocks  of  a  too  colliding  world  I  Ah! 
if  only  your  sleepers  are  sound,  how 
smoothly  runs  tiie  locomotiye  of 
life!  And  what  a  terminus  is  bed, 
--not  only  to  the  fotigued  muscle 
and  &robbmg  neire,  but  to  the 
carking  care,  liie  irritable  suspicion, 
the  yexed  spirit,  the  aching  thought, 
and  all  the  miseries  which  knot 
themselyes  in  serpent  folds  about 
our  hearts! 

But  that,  Alexius, is  adigxessioiL 
To  remime:  How  often  in  dreams 
does  our  other— onr  nobler,  better 
self— reiyiye  and  assert  itself!  We 
ate  tben  what  we  would  wish  to  be: 
we  do  what  we  always  thought  we 


could  best  haye done.  Qrisi dances; 
Listen  acts  tragedy;  and  Grimaldi, 
instead  of  singing  'Hot  Godlins' 
and  'Tippitywichet,'  grows  plain* 
tiye  in  '  Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,' 
and  positiyely  weeps  in  'Che  hxo 
senza  Euridice!'  We  cast  the  arti- 
ficial slough  of  habit— the  garment 
in  which  a  cross-grained  fortune  has 
clothed  us.  Down  from  their  pegs 
come  the  radiant  yestments  in  which 
we  once  hoped  to  strut  upon  the 
stage  of  life.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  that,  next  to  playing  the 
finest  Macbeth  on  the  boards,  I 
should  like  to  haye  been  a  little 
greengrocer  in  an  obscure  country- 
town.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Shall 
I  therefore  complain?  No.  No,  says 
the  lincohishire  parson,  who  snores 
and  storms,  swora  in  hand,  the  bas- 
tions of  Eichmond.  No,  repeats  the 
M  chandler,  who,  after  melting- 
day,  finishes  another  chapter  in  his 
dream-romance.  No,  echoes  the 
weary  miner,  who,  tired  out  by  a 
hard  day's  work  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento  or  the  bars  of  the 
Frazer,  at  night  thunders  in  the 
Senate  and  fulminates  oyer  West- 
minster or  Washington. 

Nor  is  it  only  what  we  might  haye 
been,  but  what  we  might  Inye  pos- 
sessed, which  forms  ^e  picture  ot 
our  dreams.  Nihil  ex  ntkilo  fit  is 
hardly  true  in  the  land  of  Nod.  On 
the  contrary,  firom  nothing  comes  a 
great  deal.  The  illusions  of  hmw 
may  be  handled  and  perceiyed.  We 
walk  in  the  grounds  of  the  estate 
which  our  offended  aynncular  relfr- 
tiye  declined  to  bequeath  us.  We  ask 
the  time  from  that  dear  old  richly- 
chased  and  jewelled  repeater  which 
our  godmother  wore  at  her  waist, 
and  promised  to  leaye  us  at  her 
death,  but  neyer  did.  We  imagine 
it  is  Clementina  who  is  sleeping  so 
beanteously  at  our  side,  and  when 
we  wake,  it  is  only  poor  Mary  Ann. 
Where  is  that  thousand  pounds 
which  cousin  John  engaged  to  giye 
us  when  we  set  up  in  business  fbr 
onrsdyes?  Wliere,  Madame  mon 
Spouse,  IS  the  wedding-yeil  of  real 
Talenoiemies  lace  which  your  aunt 
Jane  gaye  you  eyery  reason  to  ex- 
pect, together  with  those  fiye  houses 
m  Piccadilly  Pleasaunoe  and  those 
two  fiEurms  in  Norfolk?  Where,Oboyi 
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is  the  pony  that  was  to  have  carried 
you  three  summer  holidays  ago, 
but  which  has  never  yot  been  seen 
by  your  longing  eyes,  nor  bestrode 
by  your  anxious  legs  ?  Where,  thou 
dear  cliild  with  the  wondering  eyes 
and  floating  gold  of  hair! — where  is 
the  picture- lxx)k  like  a  shifting 
aureoi  of  colour? — the  doll,  all 
moving  eyelids  and  pink  cheeks, 
which,  Christmas  after  Christmas, 
fails  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  your  little 
bed?  Ah!  where  is  my  Opus  Mat]^ 
num  yet  unwritten?  Where  the 
fifty-guinea  brief  I  ^vas  to  have  held  ? 
— the  Governor-Generalship  of  India 
I  was  hinted  for — the  bishopric  I 
ought  to  have  obtained, — the  ambas- 
sadorship I  did  not  get, — that  Cor- 
netcy  in  the  Blues — that  appoint- 
ment at  the  Cape — ^that  partnership 
in  Bass's  Brewery— that  extra  half 
a  crown  a  day  to  my  pension — that 
new  pair  of  boots — that  deferred 
guinea  of  my  rich  successful 
brother? — Ah!  where?  I  ask,  with- 
out troubling  echo  for  a  reply. 
Well,  they  all  exist ;  they  all  come 
to  us  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night.  Their  shadowy  satisfactions 
at  least  are  ours.  Kindly  Nature 
performs  a  miracle.  We  realize  the 
impossible.  We  touch  the  un- 
tangible.  The  shipwrecked  ventures 
of  Antonio  bully  and  swagger  over 
the  x>eaceful  flood.  Paris  lasses  the 
pleased  cheek  of  Juliet.  Laodamia 
clasps  Protesilaus,  and  Earl  Bussell 
charms  the  world  to  peace  with  a 
wave  of  his  diplomatic  foolscap. 

But  Sleep,  Alexius,  plays  on  the 
organ  of  fancy  much  less  agreeable 
tunes  than  these.  I  do  not  mean 
those  incubi  of  the  pillow,  night- 
mares, dark  serpents  of  the  imagi- 
nation, that  knot  themselves  around 
the  throat  of  our  sensations,  and  are 
only  burst  asunder  by  some  terrible 
shriek  splitting  the  startled  ear  of 
night  Ko,  I  don't  mean  night- 
mares. I  mean  dreams—disagree- 
able dreams,  ungentlemanly  dreams, 
dreams  that  are  always  playing  you 
Bome  dirty  trick;  ignes  fatui  that 
invariably  land  you  in  a  bog ;  that 
begin  Ariel  and  end  Puck.  You  are, 
as  you  suppose,  walking  in  some 
beautiful  woodland  region,  say  with 
Sylvia.  The  happy  flowers  are  con- 
scious of  her  presence;  the  blade  of 


grass  she  treads  on  dips  and  turns 
to  look  at  her;  the  yellow  crocus 
runs,  like  flame,  before  her  steps; 
the  violet  murmurs  from  her  shades, 
the  primrose  from  her  tufts,  because 
she  does  not  stop  to  gather  them. 
The  briars  snatch  at  her  dress,  and 
the  roses  shower  their  petals  into 
her  bosom.     Ah,  how  happy  are 
you !    It  seems  the  lark  can  scarce 
get  out  his  notes  for  joy !    Overhead 
the  white  clouds  sail  with  the  mo- 
tion of  delighted  consciousness ;  the 
breeze  sighs  congratulation  in  your 
ear ;  and  the  little  anemones,  which 
grow  like  weeds  among  tiie  ground- 
ivy,  or  round  the  knotted  roots  of 
old  trees,  seem,  as  they  shake  in  the 
wind,  to  be  ringing  peals  of  fairy 
marriage-bells!     You    turn;   you 
look;   you  would  speak,   and— lo! 
it  is  the  face  of  that  dirty,  drunken 
old  Irish  woman  who  so  fearfully 
abused  you  last  night  because  you 
declined  to  let  her  sleep  in  the  gutter 
before  your  door!    W^hat  a  falling 
off  is  that,  Alexius!   How  is  the 
bright   picture   degenerated   to  a 
daub !  Fancy  the  peroration  of  your 
most  beaut&ul  dream-speech,  into 
which  you  were  about  to  pour  your 
most  excited  thoughts,  your  most 
glowing  phrases,  ending  in  a  miser- 
able anti-climax  like  that!     The 
taste  of  that  ill  food  sticks  to  your 
palate  even  after  you  awake.    You 
nave  a  feeling  of  having  been  ridi- 
culously swindled  and  sold— for  no 
man,  even  in  his  dreams,  likes  to  be 
made  a  fool  of,— and  you  hope,  when 
you  drop  asleep  again,  that  some 
more  blissful  vision  will  descend  to 
console  you  and  restore  harmony  to 
your  jarring  self-love. 

I  should  not  be  surprised.  Alexins, 
if  even  majesty  itself  were  subject  to 
these  visionary  mischances.  Does 
not  our  good  Queen,  for  instance, 
sometimes  find  that  whilst  the  as- 
sembled dignity,  beauty,  and  free- 
dom of  the  country  are  standing  at- 
tentively before  her,  she  is  unable 
to  exercise  her  power  of  silvery 
enunciation,  and  strives  in  vain  to 
read  her  Royal  Speech?  Nor  is  it 
at  all  unlikely  iliat  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  though  his  bed  was  so 
soldierlike,  his  sleep  so  decided,  now 
and  then  imagined  himself,  when  on 
the  point  of  directing  the  most  mo-       | 
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mentons  forhmes  of  the  battle, 
seized  by  some  fatal  incapacity  to 
pionoonoe  the  mot  cTordre.  And 
to  take  otiier  examples.  I  daie  say 
Herr  Joachim,  Signer  Sivoii,  Mon- 
fdenr  Vienztemps,  and  other  arch- 
fiddlen,  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
mifleiy  of  dreaming  that,  haying 
tnnied  np  the  comers  of  tiieir  con- 
certo, tightened  their  bows,  and 
looked  at  the  band,  they  suddenly 
disoorer,  to  their  intense  dismay, 
both  Inridge  and  strings  wanting  on 
their  ins^omenta.  And  so  wim  na 
all.  The  foxhnnter  runs  his  honnda 
intoawell;  the  crack  shot  makes  a 
ball*8-eye  and  kills  a  cow ;  the  barris- 
lar  qnotea  precedents  from  a  three- 
Tolmned  noTel;  the  deteotiye  lays 
bis  hflmd  on  the  shoulders  of  Sir 
Bichard  Mayne ;  the  admiral  steem 
the  fleet  into  a  dnck  paddle;  the 
snigeon  cuts  off  the  wrong  leg  of 
the  patient;  the  bridegroom  stands 
at  the  altar  with  the  wrong  woman; 
and  the  wrong  horse,  though  he 
passed  the  winning  post  right,  kicks 
the  bankrapt  better  fidrly  across 
the  Atlantia  Now,  Alexitis,  it  is 
trae  these  disappointments  are  only 
the  disappointments  of  a  dream. 
Still,  my  aear  fellow,  they  are  very 
disagreeable  whilst  tiiey  last,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  anyone  who  belieyes 
in  the  immateriality  of  the  soul 
should  pooh-pooh  these  miseries 
for  being  as  immaterial  as  itself. 
If  the  soul  be  a  shadow,  these  shades 
darken  it  Positiyely,  I  am  sur- 
prised tfaAt  moralists,  when  dis- 
coursing on  the  eyils  of  life,  haye 
not  set  down  these  metaphysical 
distresses  in  the  catalogue  I 

The  chief  annoyance  of  my 
dreams,  Alexius,  is  one,  I  fiincy, 
pretty  generally  known  to  most 
members  of  my  cloth.  It  usually 
takes  the  form  of  an  utter  incapacity 
on  my  part  to  perform  my  clerical 
duties.  Howeyer,  this  ghostly  dis- 
tress is  yery  often  not  unpleasantly 
preluded  as  follows:  I&ncymysefr 
walking  in  iJie  streets  of  a  strange 
old  town.  It  is  a  quiet,  ancient  place ; 
a  place  of  silent  payements  down 
square,  i^tique  courts,  the  houses 
compofidng  which  lyilge  forward 
with  oyerhanging  stones,  haye  black- 
banded  woodwork  on  their  fronts, 
corbels  at  the  comer  of  their  roo&. 


and  grinning;  monk's  heads  at  the 
end  ot  their  rain-spouts.    A  place 
so  old,  still,  and  tranquil — ^witii  so 
much  of  the  dust  of  the  Past  ga- 
thering in  out-of-the-way  comers, 
settling  on  old  gables,  blown  round 
old  weathercocks,  lying  in  matted 
silence  under  the  arches  and  amid 
the  ruins  of  old  monasteries,  and 
feeding  the  old  soil  of  former  oon- 
yentual  gardens,  famous  for   old- 
flayouied  strawberries,  and  quaint, 
old-fashioned   flowers  —  that   one 
would  hardly  be  surprised  to  en- 
counter Antiquity  hunself,  in  the 
shape  of  a  feeble  old  man,  poring 
oyer  the  mossy  tombs  under  the 
shadow  of  the  lichen-spotted  church 
tower,  or  sauntering  with  melan- 
choly footsteps  along  the  old,  moul- 
dering wharyes  at  the  riyer's  side. 
A  place  in  which  on  hot  sununer 
afternoons  the  out-door  existence 
ceases  altogether.    A  few  pigeons, 
indeed,   may   be   crooning  in  the 
shade  of  the  twisted  chimneys,  and 
one  may  see  the  tireless  swallows 
chasing    one    another    round  the 
market-place,  or  taking  the  drowsy 
length  of  the  High  Street  at  a  flight : 
otherwise  life  seems  a  mere   tra* 
dition.     Dreams,  warm,  lazy,  idle 
summer  dreams  alone  brood  oyer 
the  scene ;  and  I,  in  my  shadowy 
trayels  passing  under  the  old,  yet 
massiye  feudal  gateways,  enter  an 
apjMrent  city  of  the  dead— «  city  in 
which  I  know  nobody,  expect  no- 
body to  meet  me,  and,  therefore, 
feel  my  disappointment  of  the  uni- 
yersal  silence  to  be  most  unreason- 
able.   ^Yhy  do  I  wish  to  be  shaken 
by  the  hand  and  welcomed  by  some 
cheery  voice?     Why  does  an  un- 
definable    melancholy   haunt    my 
steps,  and  lead  me  slowly  onward 
breath  the  sweet,  sad  chiming  of 
the  moming-seryice  bells?    What 
are  those  bells  to  me?    Do  they 
clash  and  p^l  on  my  account,  chid- 
ing    my    lingering    moyements? 
Well,  I  suppose  so ;  for  suddenly  I 
find  myself  beside  the  church  doors. 
The  old  clerk  is  on  the  look-out. 
He  conducts   me   into   a   remote, 
ancient,    ghostly-looking    chancel. 
Somehow  or  other  I  discover  that  I 
am  stoled  and  surpliced,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  reading-desk  before  a 
numerous  congregation.     I   com- 
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mence  the  service,  and  for  a  time 
all  goes  on  successfully.  But  by- 
and-by  I  fall  into  dreadful  misery. 
With  a  shudder  I  become  muddled 
among  the  confused  rubrics,  ir- 
regularly-placed prayers,  unwonted 
responses,  irreconcilable  collects, 
of  some  terribly  entangled  imbroglio 
of  all  the  prayer-books,  ancient 
htanies,  Scotch  services,  Augsburg 
confessions,  Westminster  cate- 
chisms. Acta  Apostolorums,  Romish 
missals,  golden  gloves,  Baxter's 
Compromises,  et  hoc  gt^mis  omne  of 
works  ever  thought  of,  written,  or 
published  for  the  use  of  public  wor- 
ship. It  is  in  vain  that  I  turn  over 
page  after  page  to  recover  the  lost 
clue  of  the  liturgical  order.  I  can- 
not find  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for 
the  day.  I  am  tempted  to  be  here- 
tical or  absurd.  I  mutter  under 
my  breath,  or  make  senseless  blun- 
ders. As  a  natural  consequence  I 
become  confused  and  very  red  in 
the  face.  The  clerk  stares  up  at  me 
in  sorrow,  intensifying  into  stern- 
ness. He  would  be  glad  to  take  my 
place,  I  know :  I  wish  he  would.  He 
18  much  the  best  man  of  the  two. 
As  for  the  congregation,  they  begin 
at  last  to  consider  me  an  utterly 
hopeless  character,  probably  an  im- 
postor, or  at  least  a  parson  out  of 
place  and  to  be  defied.  They  rise 
and  go  slowly  out  of  the  chancel, 
bendmg  on  me,  even  to  the  door- 
ways, strange  eyes  of  rebuke  and 
scorn.  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to 
awake  and  find  it  nothing  but  a 
dream !  But  a  dream  so  vivid  and 
real,  that  a  cold  perspiration  often 
attends  it,  breakmg  out  over  my 
whole  body;  and  I  gafip  and  shiver 
for  very  thankfulness  at  the  mere 
thought  of  what  I  have  escaped. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  tiiis  slight 
egotistical  epistle  to  a  close.  I  have 
said  nothing,  though  I  might  have 
had  something  to  say,  about  dreams 
mysterious,  tragical,  prophetic ; 
di^eams  tender  as  moonshine,  or  as 
melodramatic  as  spangled  dresses 
and  Bengal  lights.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  dreams  in  their  own 
nature  utterly  absurd,  transcen- 
dental nonsense,  fiEuicies  thrice  be- 
fooling. Nor  have  I  discoursed,  as 
was  in  my  power,  on  the  infiuence 


which  these  visionary  visitants  of 
the  pillow  have  exercised  in  the 
worla — what  superstitions  they  have 
fostered,  what  crimes  they  have 
prompted,  what  virtues  they  have 
inspired.  If,  Alexius,  we  are  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  there 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact  of 
our  hability  to  be  so  bewildered  and 
led  astray  by  the  wandering  fires  of 
the  imagination.  Alas,  how  much 
of  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
tale  of  dreams  I  For  what  is  the 
ambition  of  the  conqueror  but  a 
lurid  dream ;  the  superstition  of  the 
fanatic  but  a  ghastly  dream;  the 
false  religions  of  the  world  but  so 
many  dreary  dreams!  And  for 
these  millions  have  lived,  fought, 
conquered,  or  died;  and  by  these 
they  have  been  begoiled,  befooled, 
betrayed,  sold,  slaughtered,  satis- 
fied. Nor,  my  friend,  dare  we,  who 
live  in  peaceful  nineteenth-centoiy 
days,  boast  that  our  eyes  are  alto- 
gether opened;  that  no  cobweb  of 
Bomnambular  fancies  takes  our 
clearer  judgment  in  the  net  What ! 
Are  the  conventionalisms  of  society, 
the  false  fiEishioBs  of  the  hour,  the  mi- 
serable delusions  of  what  is  respect- 
able and  desirable  no  dreams? 
Is  this  ceaseless  grind  at  the  mill  of 
worldliness  no  dream?  Is  the 
senseless  aspiration  to  live  in  larger 
houses,  and  feed  on  the  barren  pas- 
tures of  a  vrider  sphere  of  acquaint- 
ance, turning  life  itself  into  a  fool- 
ish portrait-gallery  of  merely  visitr 
able  £aces — are  these  things  better 
than  dreams  ?  Are  the  shams,  the 
gold-leaf,  the  tinsel,  the  lacquer,  the 
enamelled  surfaces  of  our  modem 
life,  based  on  greater  oertaintieB  than 
the  vague  thoughts  of  our  dreuns? 
But  did  I  ask,  are  they  better  than 
dreams  ?  Oh,  they  are  worse :  they 
are  delusions,  dark,  stupid,  hateful 
and  destructive !  To  the  true  man 
or  woman,  who,  studious  of  the 
eternal  verities,  righteousness,  hu- 
noility,  and  love,  has  ascended  into 
a  ccdmer,  healthier  region,  these 
social  incubi  will  appear  as  very 
nightmares,  under  the  influence  of 
which  socie^  groans,  shrieks,  and  is 
intensely  miserable.  Pray  heaven, 
Alexius,  that  you  and  I  may  be  pre- 
served from  thieir  deadly  clutches  I 
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WHT,  heyday,  whaf s  Uie  matter,  Jack  ? 
Yon  look  ao  giave  and  serious. 
Love,  is  it?  what,  a  fresh  attack? 
Say!  who's  the  &ir  imperious? 
Gome,  tell  me  all  the  pleasant  woe : 

Out  with  it,  sir,  instanter — 
Make  hastel  I'm  bound  for  Botten  Bow 
To  have  a  glorious  canter! 

How  do  you  like  my  hat  ?    'Not  much !' 

Ifs  what  Be  Boote  calls '  haw^:' 
I  thought  it  had  a  piquant  touch — 

A  aoupgon  of  the  saucy. 
Weill  never  mind  about  the  hati 

Pray  who's  the  sweet  enchanter? 
rm  dying.  Jack,  to  find  out  that — 

But  I  cannot  kse  my  canter. 

Whatl  Bessie  Wilmot?    Dear!  how  strange  I 

I  never  should  have  guessed  itl ' 
Are  you  quite  sure  your  mind  won't  change  ? 

Your  passion — you've  expressed  it? 
Take  time,  Jack!    There:  don't  look  so  glum  1 

All  right—I'll  drop  my  banter : 
Make  haste  before  the  horses  come : 

I  can't  give  up  my  canter. 

I  understand  I    Tou're  caught,  that's  clear  :— 

And  'popping'  the  next  course  is. 
But  just  remember  this,  my  dear, — 

That  girls  are  just  like  horses  I 
Show  that  you're  master  from  the  first. 

And  she'll  do  all  you  want  her. 
rd  teach  you  how  to  curb  the  worst 

If  you'll  just  take  a  canter. 

A  light  but  firm  hand  on  the  rei|i— 

Don't  hurry  her,  or  press  her. 
Show  her  that  restiveneas  is  vain, 

And  when  she's  good,  caress  her. 
Don't  saw  her  mouth,  or  jerk  the  bit. 

Yet  too  much  head  ne'er  grant  her : — 
I'll  show  you  all  the  art  of  it, — 

Just  come  and  take  a  canter. 

Don't  let  her  shy  or  back  or  swerve 

Or  show  off  airs  and  graces. 
Ah,  Jack !  I  fear  you've  not  the  nerve 

To  put  her  through  her  paces  I 
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You  ought  to  l)e  as  stern  and  grim 

As  Fonio  old  Covenanter. 
'My  husband !— won't  I  manage  him 

When  we've  through  life  to  canter ! 

Oh,  I  could  show  you  how  to  back 

The  wildest  filly  going ! 
But,  look,— there  come  the  horses,  Jack ! 

Doesn't  the  grey  look  knowing? 
Pa  bought  him  for  my  birthday  gift : 

I've  called  him  '  Tarn  O'Shanter ;' 
Come  down  and  '  give  a  chap  a  lift :' — 

Oh,  won't  I  have  a  canter ! 
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SO  long  since  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1846  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  '  rejoiced  to  learn  that  there 
was  a  probability  of  Mr.  Praed's 
poems  being  published  in  a  collected 
shape;'  but  it  was  only  flie  other 
day  that  this  probability  made  a 
palpable  emergence  into  certainty. 
We  speak,  it  should  be  observed,  of 
home  and  authorized  editions;  for 
America,  more  on  the  alert  or  more 
impatient  than  ourselves,  had  al- 
ready witnessed  the  issue  of  not 
fewer  than  three  partial  and  tenta- 
tive collections,  the  first  of  which 
was  put  forth  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago.  It  has  been  feared  that 
the  present  is  not  the  happiest  mo- 
ment to  raise  into  the  glory  of  a 
corporate  existence  the  fugitive  pro- 
ductions which,  to  the  generation 
to  whom  they  were  more  immedi- 
ately addressed,  gave  so  much  de- 
light by  their  blended  sentiment 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  the 
gezdality  of  their  satire,  and  the 
piquancy  of  their  tenderness.  At 
this  stage  of  the  century  we  are  ac- 
customed to  have  the  intense  in 
feeling  so  announce  itself;  and  even 
to  have  the  shallowest  of  poetic 
waters  self-soiled  and  self-troubled, 
if  no  better  subterfuge  than  obscu- 
rity be  available  to  give  them  an 
appearance  of  profondity.  In  lite- 
rature and  in  art  we  are  accustomed, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  *  wear  our  hearts 


upon  our  sleeves.'    We  do  not,  per- 
haps, so  much  as  our  fathers  did, 
understand  how  a  Psyche  can  stow 
away  all  the  sorrows  and  the  cares 
of  the  soul  as  a  freight  for  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly.    Mr.  Praed  makes 
his  reappearance,  therefore,  to-day, 
as,  in  some  sort,  a  gctive  poet    His 
is  the  oourtrlanguage  of  the  heart ; 
and  to  us,  who,  imitating  an  un- 
trusted  government,  have  gone  to 
the  country,  it  sounds  considerably 
like  a  patois.     But  the  truth  of 
nature,  to  those  who  have  an  eye  for 
its  detection,  is  no  more  hidden, 
however  it  may  be  dissembled,  in 
Mr.  Praed's  fountain,  than  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  that '  well  of  English 
undefiled,'  our  glorious  evergreen 
Chaucer.    To  say  nothing  of  the 
kindly  traditions  which  every  con- 
temporary of  Praed's  has  futlifully 
transmitted,  and  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  which  expectancy  has  been 
kept  alive,  it  by  no    means   fol- 
lows  that   we   may    not   heartily 
turn  aside  from  our  admiration  of 
Tennyson,  or  stay  our  efforts  after 
the   comprehension   of   Browning, 
to   watch  with   a  chequered    in- 
terest   an    old-new   rendering    of 
human  joys  and  sorrows,  the  very 
tears  of  which,    falling    as  drone 
from  an  April  cloud,  glisten  in  the 
sunlight  and  settle  on    parterres. 
Far  below  the  sparkling  snrfaoe  of 
Mr.  Praed's  effusions  we  recognize 
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the  Berious  play  of  feeling,  and  peer 
into  the  chafe  and  tomxdt  of  the 
heart  And  where  the  heart  is  oon- 
oenied,  there  is  humanity  interested ; 
a  challenge  is  thrown  out  to  perma- 
nence, and  a  claim  establisned  on 
eyer-recnrring  popularity. 

From  one  point  of  view,  indeed — 
egotistically,  shall  we  not  say  from 
the '  London  Society '  point  of  view  ? 
—that  kind  of  poetry  is  the  most 
trainable  which  best  preserves  the 
accidental  along  with  tiie  essential ; 
which  giyes  the  colour  along  with 
the  fragrance,  and  both  with  the 
changeless  beauty  of  the  form.  In 
this  kind  of  poetry,  this  d  la  mode 
pathos,  this  decorous,  delicate  and 
refined  vers  de  iocieU,  where  the 
heart,  really  speaking,  spoke  in  the 
correct  yemacular  of  the  drawing- 
room-Hi  kind  of  poetry  which  the 
resomption  of  a  war-intermitted  in- 
tercourse with  France  helped  to 
bring  about,  and  the  personal 
guety,  combining  with  the  lugu- 
hrioos  nationality,  of  a  Tom  Moore 
helped  to  encourage,  Praed  was 
confessedly  a  master.  Mr.  Coleridge 
is  not  carried  away  by  the  blind 
and  resistleBB  force  of  the  dear  re- 
membrance of  a  severed  friendship 
when  he  says  of  Mr.  Fraed,  'that 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  permanent 
expression  of  wit  and  grace,  of  re- 
fined and  tender  feeling,  of  inventive 
fimcy  and  acute  observation,  unique 
in  character,  and  his  own  by  an  un- 
disputed title.' 

Winthrop  Mackworth  Fraed  was 
the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Mackworth  Piaed,  Sergeuit-at- 
law,  and  for  many  years  chairman 
of  the  Audit  Board.  He  was  born 
in  London,  on  the  36th  of  July, 
1802.  Always  delicate  as  a  child, 
at  the  age  of  six  years  he  passed 
through  a  critical  illness,  on  his 
recovery  from  which  his  fietther 
wrote  in  his  name  a  set  of  thanks- 
giving verses,  into  which  he  was 
made  to  incorporate  a  prayer  '  that 
the  last  of  ins  mother*s  days  might 
be  &r  distant.'  It  was  an  ungranted 
petition,  for  his  mother  died  a  year 
after;  and  her  place  was  supplied 
by  an  elder  sister,  to  whom  he  lived 
long  enough  to  return,  at  the  close 
of  her  life  in  1830,  the  watchful  and 
loving  care  she  had  bestowed  on 
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almost  the  commencement  of  his 
own.  Praed  would,  of  course,  be 
too  voung  to  understand  the  full 
and  bitter  meaning  of  his  mother's 
death ;  but  that  it  was,  throughout 
his  after  life,  present  to  his  filial 
imagination,  the  following  beautiful 
song  from  the  first  canto  of  '  The 
Troubadour,'  written  in  1833,  may 
serve  to  illustrate. 

*  My  mother's  grave,  my  mother's  grave ! 

Oh !  drcamleaa  Is  her  slumber  there, 
And  drowsily  th^  banners  wave 

O'er  her  that  was  so  diaste  and  fair : 
Yea  I  love  is  dead,  and  memory  fsded ! 
But  when  the  dew  Is  on  the  brake. 

And  silence  sleeps  on  earth  and  sea. 
And  mourners  weep,  and  ghosts  awake. 
Oh !  then  she  oometh  back  to  me. 
In  her  eold  beanty  daridy  ahaded ! 

*  I  cannot  guess  her  face  or  form ; 

But  what  to  me  is  form  or  face  f 
I  do  not  ask  the  weary  worm 

To  give  me  back  each  buried  grace 
or  glistening  eyes,  or  trsUlng  tresses  I 
I  only  feel  that  she  is  here. 
And  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  part; 
And  that  I  drink  within  mine  ear, 

And  that  I  claq>  around  my  lieart, 
Her  sweet  still  voice,  and  soft  caresses ! 
« Not  in  the  waking  thought  by  day. 

Not  in  the  aighUees  dream  by  night. 
Do  the  mild  tonea  and  glancea  play. 
Of  her  who  was  my  cradle's  light ! 
But  in  some  twilight  of  calm  weather 
She  glMea.  \fj  Cuicy  dhnly  wrought, 

A  glittering  cloud,  a  darkling  beam. 
With  aU  the  quiet  of  a  thought. 
And  all  the  passion  of  a  dream, 
Linked  in  a  golden  spell  together.' 

In  1810,  Praed  was  sent  to  Lang- 
ley  Broom  School,  near  Golnbrook, 
where  he  remained  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Atkins,  the  gentleman  by 
whom  it  was  then  conducted,  for 
four  years.  Here  the  boy  was  seen 
to  be  '  the  fiither  of  the  man.'  flis 
delicate  constitution  precluded  now, 
as  ever,  any  very  laige  or  boisterous 
mingling  in  athletic  sports.  Plu- 
tarch's 'Lives,'  Shakespeare,  and 
chess,  were  his  most  recreative  stu- 
dies, diversified  occasionally  by  the 
recreative  production  of  small  dra- 
matic pieces. 

He  was  transferred  to  Eton  on 
the  38th  of  March,  18 14,  before  he 
had  completed  his  twelfth  year; 
where  he  was  placed  under  the 
ohaxgp  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Plumptre, 
then  one  of  the  assistant  masters, 
afterwards  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
Eton  College.      His  progress  was 
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lapid ;  and  in  Utile  more  than  a 
year  he  was  '  sent  up  for  good/  as 
it  is  termed,  for  a  copy  of  Latin 
brrios,  the  first  of  a  senes  of  similar 
mstinotions,  nnmerons  beyond  all 
preyious  example.  His  poetio  far 
oiilty  had  fraon  the  first  been 
watched  and  fostered  at  home;  and 
at  Eton  it  received  encouragement 
from  the  jndicions  *«"'Tiing  of  Mr. 
Plmnptre.  He  and  the  late  Lord 
Carlisle  carried  off  between  them 
most  of  the  honours  awarded  by 
their  master  for  tiiis  species  of  ex- 
ercise. Fraed's  verse,  almost  from 
the  time  of  his  earliest  lisping  in 
numbers,  was,  thanks  to  the  judi- 
cious criticisms  of  his  fother,  as  re- 
markable for  its  precision  aa  it 
afterwards  was  for  ita  classical  ele- 
gance and  its  viyadly. 

Preceding  school  periodidals, 
*  The  College  Magazine,'  and  '  Horsd 
Otiosse/  in  which,  on  account  of  his 
juYenility,  he  had  taken  no  share, 
fired  Praad  with  emulation ;  and  in 
1820  he  set  on  foot  the  'Apis  Ma- 
tina,'  a  manuscript  journal,  con- 
ducted with  much  ability,  of  which 
only  one  copy  is  known  to  haye  been 
preserred  entire.  This  publication, 
after  running  through  six  numbers, 
was  replaoed  by  'The  Etonian.'  'In 
1820,'  Mr.  Charles  Knight  writes 
that  he  '  was  the  editor  of  the  Wind- 
sor newspaper,  and  had  a  general 
printing  estabUshment  at  Windsor 
m  connexion  with  that  p^)er.  His 
fother  had  printed.the  "  Microcosm," 
the  work  of  Etonians,  in  the  school- 
days <^  Qeoatge  Caniung ;  and  thus 
there  was  a  sort  of  natural  connexion 
between  the  Windsor  press  and 
Eton  College.  Two  Etonians,  one 
of  whmn  was  Mr.  Praed,  the  oilier  a 
King's  scholar,  proposed  to  him  to 
undertake  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing of  a  magazine  to  be  wholly 
written  by  members  of  the  school^ 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends 
who  had  recently  left  Eton  for  Ox- 
ford and  Cambri<^;e.  It  was  a  bold 
undertaking,  for  it  was  not  to  be  a 
weekly  essay,  but  a  magaziiw  of 
considerate  size,  and  of  course 
wholly  originaL  When  the  first 
number  was  produced,  its  success 
could  not  be  ooubted.  The  papers 
which  Mr.Praed  eontributed  to  the 
work  ooeupied  a  yery  large  porticm 


of  the  book ;  and  they  exhibited,  not 
only  an  extent  of  acquirement  &r 
above  the  ayerage  of  even  Eton 
learning,  but  a  power  of  wnting, 
and  a  Ibiowledge  of  sociefy  vhicE 
were  little  less  than  extraordinary.' 
Were  it  not  that  we  are  bonnd 
jealously  to  preserye  our  space  for 
specimens  of  his  yerse,  we  Bnonld  be 
tempted  to  trespass  with  an  example 
or  two  of  the  youthful  ynt  and  manly 
wisdom,  the  easy  grace  and  iiie 
focile  insight  into  character  which 
distinguished  such  papers  as  his 
'  Yes  and  No,'  '  ReminisceneeB  of 
my  Youth,'  and  others. 

Records  remain  of  his  skill  at 
whist,  at  chess,  and  in  dramatic  im- 
personation; and,  in  spite  of  his 
bodily  fragility,  of  his  dexterity  at 
fiy  es  and  at  tennis ;  and  he  is  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  xnaan  founders 
of  the '  Boys'  Library.' 

'  The  summer  of  1821,'  says  Mr. 
Coleridge, '  terminated  Praed's  bril- 
liant career  at  Eton,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  he  commenced  his 
residence  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridga'  His  pro- 
ceeding to  Ihe  Uniyerai^  had  been 
heralded  by  greater  antidf^tions 
than  had  attended  the  migration  ot 
any  Etonian  since  the  days  of  Can- 
ning. The  following  critical  re-  • 
marks,  for  which  the  compiler  c^ 
the  'Memoir  of  Praed'— the  Bey. 
Derwent  Coleridge^professes  him- 
self indebted  to  a  friend,  are  so  much 
to  the  point  as  to  the  questicm  of 
Praed's  scholarship,  tiiat  they  are 
giyen  in  his  own  words : — 

'  The  character  of  Praed's  Latin 
and  Greek  yerse  is  peculiar.  It  is 
the  exact  translation  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  style  and  diction 
which  he  wielded  with  hardly 
greater  ease  in  his  native  languafffi. 
The  same  sparkling  antithesiB,  me 
same  minute  elaboration  of  fimoy. 
whether  employed  in  depiciang  na- 
tural or  mentel  objects,  and  ihe 
same  eyer-present  under-current  of 
melancholy  are  found  in  both.  Of 
a  certain  mnd  of  Greek,  adapted  to 
the  curious  production  oalled  at 
Cambridge  a  Siap^c  Ode,  and  of  a 
certain  degree  of  lAtin  scholarship, 
competent  to  express  aU  the  ideas 
neceasary  to  his  yerse,  bat  not  to 
sound  me  depths  or  exhaust  ^ 
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capachieB  of  fhe  langnage,  he  was 
nuttter.  His  epigiams  are  i>erhap0 
the  most  scholfurlike  of  his  pro- 
dnctiQiis  in  elassio  veTBe;  but  it 
may  be  said  of  them  all,  what  can- 
not be  said  of  many  snch  exer- 
cises, that  they  were  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry.' 

Bat  Praed  was  'not  a  severe  sta- 
denty  neither  did  he  take  kindly  to 
the  specialty  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
'For  scientific  puisnits  he  had  no 
peculiar  liking  or  aptitude,  though 
he  acquired  without  difficulty  the 
modicum  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge which  was  required  from  a 
candidate  for  classical  honours.'  It 
is  easy  to  see,  &om  this  rather 
enphuistic  passage  from  Coleridge, 
that  it  was  likely  that  Praed  would 
fall  short,  however  striking  his  extra 
academical  distinctions,  of  the  most 
exalted  position  which  his  friends, 
who  had  settled  the  route  along 
which  his  Pegasus  should  travel, 
had  mentally  bespoken  for  him. 
Tet  his  honours  were  many.  Twice 
he  carried  off  Sir  William  Browne's 
medal  for  the  Greek  ode  and  twice 
for  the  epigrams.  In  1833  and  in 
1824  he  gained  the  Chancellor's 
medial  for  English  verse,  'Austra- 
lasia' being  the  subject  in  the  former 
year,  and  'Athens'  in  the  latter. 
In  the  classical  tripos  his  name 
i^peared  third  on  the  list;  in  1827 
he  was  saooessftd  in  the  examina- 
tion for  a  Trinity  Fellowship ;  and 
in  1830  he  completed  his  Univer- 
sity successes  by  gaining  the  Sea- 
tonian  prizes.  But  by  &r  the 
larger  portion  of  his  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  exercise  and  improve- 
ment of  his  oratorical  powers,  to 
the  cultivataon  of  his  literary  talents, 
and  to  tiie  enjoyment  of  social  inter- 
course, in  idl  of  which  he  recognized 
the  true  instruments  of  his  training 
for  public  life.  He  was,  at  this 
stajge  of  his  career,  feelnig  after 
opinion  in  matters  social  and  politi- 
(»L  Untfl  he  arrived  at  fixify>  he 
dui  not  encourage  the  probes  of 
friends,  or  lay  himself  open  to  uni- 
▼etsal  dissection.  He  arrayed  him- 
taelf  againsi  the  evilB  of  uncertainty  in 
a  panoply  of  banter;  andhisoiatory 
was  thus  beingfeimed  attiie  Union, 
iu]t  on  the  models  of  perfervid  elo- 
queDoe^  so  much  as  on  those  of 


incisive  and  trenchant  debate.  This 
fiusulty  of  sifting  correctness  dung 
to  him  afterwards  at  the  bar  and  in 
Parliament  On  the  hustings,  where 
the  right  to  the  indulgence  of  passion 
seemed  clearer,  he  could  distinguish 
himself  by  the  ftdler's weep  of  a  more 
Demosthenic  eloquence. 

During  Praed's  stay  at  Cambridge 
'Enighfs  Quarterly  Magazine'  was 

Cjected,  and  the  first  number  pub- 
led  in  June  1833.  The  publisher 
was  the  responsible  editor— Praed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the '  Etonian,'  and 
scarcely  in  an  inferior  degree,  the 
animating  and  directing  spirit  'Mr. 
Praed,'  says  Charles  Knight,  writing 
in  1846,  '  contributed  much  prose 
and  more  verse  to  the  "  Quarterly 
Magazine."  A  very  brilliant,  and, 
in  many  respects,  truly  beautiful 
poem,  "  The  Troubadour,"  there  ap- 
pears. Although  unfinished  — 
owing  to  a  temporary  misunder- 
stanSng  of  author  and  publisher, 
under  the  circumstances  not  blame- 
able  on  either  side,  and  very  soon 
handsomely  condoned — ^we  trust  it 
will  be  reprinted  with  his  collected 
poems.  It  is  marked  by  his  well- 
known  characteristics  of  blended 
wit  and  pathos.  No  one  could 
judge  of  its  merits  by  any  extract' 
In  spite  of  which  dictum,  we  have 
already  quoted  from  it  a  song  of 
almost  certainly  autobiographic 
piety,  and  we  shall  complete  our 
offence  by  asking  the  reader  to  com- 
pare the  following  broadly  pow- 
erful portrait  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
lion,  with  the  description  of  that 
monarch  left  us  by  Master  Geoffrey 
de.Vinsauf  and  Richard  of  Devizes. 
Thus  opens  the '  Troubadour :'  — 

*  In  sooth  it  wu  a  glorious  day 

For  Taasal  and  for  lord, 
When  Oorar  de  LIod  had  the  swiy 

In  battle  and  at  board. 
He  waa  indeed  a  royal  one, 

A  Prinoa  of  Paladins; 
Hero  of  triumph  and  of  ton, 
Of  noisy  fray  and  noisy  tan. 

Broad  shoulders  and  broad  grins. 
Ton  might  have  looked  from  east  to  west    * 

And  then  from  north  toaonth, 
And  never  Ibond  an  ampler  bres8t» 

Never  an  ampler  mouth, 
A  softer  tone  for  lady's  ear. 

A  daintier  lip  for  syrup, 
Or  a  ntder  grasp  for  axe  and  spear, 

Or  a  iinner  foot  in-stlrmp. 

^  % 
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A  poJuU'i-uiu  tliiiic  wan  liiclnnlV  lan, 

Arnl  X)  was  Kiclianl'g  1>hi|  ; 
Ami  .SarncoiiB  ami  Ikjuor  ran 

Wlipn'er  he  s«*t  his«  U>oi. 
S)  fiiUlliiiK  iK^re,  aiiil  llKbtiii^j  tl^ri, 

And  munlfrinK  time  and  tunc, 
Willi  sturdy  linil»,  M^d  li-tU-M  a*r. 
And  cawmlrtctl  hand,  and  j'-wcllfi  l.:iir, 

Hall  monarch,  hall  bnttVxtn, 
llf  turn»Hl  away  from  f'>;».vt  to  fray. 

From  qnarrvlling  to  qu.iinnjt. 
So  prpat  in  prowess  and  in  prank«. 
So  flerco  and  lunny  in  lh<'  ranlc*, 
That  Saladin  th<'  Soliian  siiul, 
Whom-Vr  that  nmd-cup  Itidiard  ](\\, 
Alia!  he  held  his  hrcath  lor  dreatl. 

And  burst  his  sides  lor  laughing  :' 

'My  First  Folly/  and  'Points,' 
were  two  of  the  lively,  antithetical, 
and  slightly  extrayagant  prose 
papers  which  Praed  contribute!  to 
the  '  Quarterly.*  But  our  author 
is  not  the  only  one  of  its  writers 
who  have  obtained  an  abiding  dis- 
tinction. Of  their  names,  some  be- 
long to  the  xx)litical  and  literary 
history  of  their  country;  whilst 
others,  alas!  have  perished  in  the 
promise  of  their  prime.  Among 
other  contributors  we  hear  of  the 
Kev.  John  Moultrie,  the  Rev.  Der- 
went  Coleridge,  Lord  Macaulay,  Wil- 
liam Sidney  Walker,  Henry  Maiden, 
and  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge;  to 
which  list,  as  furnished  by  Mr. 
Knight,  Mr.  Coleridge  adds  the 
name  of  Mr.  Knight  himself.  The 
'  Quarterly  *  had  a  short  existence 
of,  in  all,  six  numbers,  and  was  sub- 
sequently brought  out  as  a  work  in 
three  octavo  volumes. 

A  few  of  the  celebrated  enigmas 
and  charades,  for  which  Praed  had 
a  unique  £Eusulty,  appeared  in  the 
'Quarterly  Magazine.*  We  find 
room  for  two  or  three  of  these  most 
characteristic  and  elegant  produc- 
tions. The  chfurge  to  which  they 
are  most  obnoxious  as  puzzles  is 
that  they  reveal  too  much — that 
they  are  too  easy  of  solution.  But 
any  one  who  has  learned  to  value 
the  SQsthetic  compromise  which  the 
opera  exhibits  wHl  be  tolerant  of  a 
loss  which  is,  perhaps,  the  necessary 
consequent  of  their  'high  poeticcJ 
spirit'  They  are  not  riddles  of  tiie 
Sphinx,  and  it  would  be  a  sort  of 
affectation  to  withhold  their  solu- 
tions. They  are  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 


KMGMA. 
'  A  Ten)i)lar  kneeled  at  a  Frlat*»  knci- ; 
Ho  was  a  comely  youth  to  see. 
With  rurlUiK  l«K-k8,  and  forehead  high. 
And  fln<ihinK  rheek,  and  flabhim;  eye : 
And  the  Monk  was  as  jolly  an<l  larpc  a  man 
As  over  laid  lip  to  a  convent  eaii 

{)r  railed  for  a  cf)ntnl»titlon. 
As  e'  «r  read  at  niidnisht  hour 
(  onfesgional  In  lady's  hower, 
Ordainwl  for  a  peasant  th«»  i>enaticc  whip, 
Or  si)oke  f«r  a  noble's  veulal  slip 

A  venal  absolution. 
•  '•  0  Father !  In  the  dim  twilight 
1  have  sinned  a  g^levou'^  sin  to-night ; 
And  I  feel  hot  pain  e'en  now  bejjun 
For  the  fearful  murder  1  have  done. 
' "  I  rent  my  victim's  coat  of  green, 
1  pierced  his  neck  with  my  da^rger  keen ; 

The  red  stream  mantled  high  • 
I  grasped  him,  Father,  all  the  while. 
With  shaking  hand,  and  feverish  vmiXe, 
And  said  my  Jest^  and  sang  my  song, 
And  laughed  my  langhter,  loud  and  lung, 

Until  his  glass  was  dry  ! 
' "  Though  he  wa«  rich,  and  very  old, 
I  did  not  touch  a  grain  of  gold» 
But  the  blood  I  drank  from  the  bubbling  vc'u» 
Hath  left  on  my  lip  a  purple  stain !" 
* "  My  son !  my  son !  for  this  thou  hast  done, 
Though  the  sands  of  thy  life  for  aye  ahould 
run," 
The  merry  Monk  did  say. 
"  Though  thine  eye  be  bright,  and  thine  bort 

be  light. 
Hot  spirits  shall  haunt  thee  all  the  night. 

Blue  devils  all  the  day  1" 

'  The  thunders  of  the  Church  were  ended ; 

Back  on  his  way  the  Templar  wended; 

But  the  name  of  him  the  Templar  slew 

Was  more  than  the  Inquidtlon  knew.' 

CHARADES. 

VIII. 

*  Alas  for  that  forgotten  day 

>Vhen  Chivalry  waa  noturished, 
'\yhcn  none  but  fH&rs  learned  to  pny. 

And  beef  and  beauty  flourished. 
And  fraud  in  kings  waa  held  aoairst. 

And  falsehood  sin  was  reckoned. 
And  mighty  chaip>rs  bore  my  Firet, 

And  fat  monks  wore  my  Second ! 

*  Oh  then  I  carried  sword  and  shield. 

And  casque  with  flaunting  feather, 
And  earned  my  spurs  in  battle  field. 

In  winter  and  rough  weather ; 
And  polished  many  a  sonnet  up 

To  ladles'  eyes  and  tresses, 
And  learned  to  drain  my  finther's-cup. 

And  loose  my  falcon's  Jesses. 

*  How  grand  was  I  in  olden  days! 

How  gilded  o'er  with  gloiy ! 
The  happy  mark  of  ladioo'  pnisc. 

The  theme  of  minstrels'  story ; 
Unmoved  by  fearful  accldeotn. 

All  hanSabipB  stontly  spuming, 
I  laughed  to  soom  the  elements— 

And  chiefly  thoae  of  Learning. 
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•Sudi thing!  b*ve  Tuialiad like  a  dreun; 

The  mongrel  mob  grows  prouder ; 
And  eyerything  is  done  by  steanu 

Arid  men  are  killed  by  powder : 
I  fed,  alaa !  my  fimie  decay ; 

I  give  unheeded  orders. 
And  rot  In  paltry  state  away. 

With  SberHTs  and  Recorders 

XX. 

'  The  canvas  rattled  on  the  mast 

As  rose  the  swelling  sail. 
And  0dhmtly  the  vessel  past 

Before  the  cheering  gale ; 
And  on  my  First  Sir  Florice  stood. 

As  the  far  shore  faded  now. 
And  looked  upon  the  lengthening  flood 

With  a  pale  and  pensive  brow  :— 
'  When  ahaU  I  bear  thy  silken  glove 

Where  the  proudest  Moslem  flee. 
My  lady  love,  my  ls4y  love,— 

0  wssle  one  thou|^t  on  me  f 

'Sr  Florloe  lay  In  a  dungeon  cell 

With  none  to  soothe  or  save,   * 
And  high  above  hia  chamber  fell 

The  echo  of  the  wave ; 
But  still  he  struck  my  Second  there. 

And  bade  its  tones  renew 
Those  houxa  when  every  hue  was  fair, 

And  every  hope  was  true  :— 
**  If  still  your  angel  fbotsteps  move 

Where  mine  may  never  be, 
My  lady  tove,  my  lady  love. 

0  dresm  one  dream  of  me  I" 

'  Not  long  the  Christian  captive  pined  !— 

Hy  'Whole  was  round  his  neck ; 
A  ssdder  necklace  ne'er  was  twimtl 

So  white  a  skin  to  deck: 
Queen  FoUy  ne'er  was  yet  content 

With  gems  or  golden  store. 
But  he  who  wears  this  ornament 

Will  rarely  sigh  for  more>— 
*  My  spirit  to  the  heaven  above^ 

My  body  to  the  sea, 
My  heart  to  thee,  my  Uwiy  love,— 

0  weep  one  tear  for  me." ' 

xrr. 

'  When  Balph  by  holy  hands  was  tied 

For  life  to  blooming  Cia, 
Sir  Thrifty  too  drove  home  his  bride, 

ACMhionabteMiss. 
That  dsy  my  Flrat  with  Jovial  sound 

Proclaimed  the  happy  tale. 
And  drunk  waa  all  Uw  oountiy  rounti 

With  pleaaore  or  with  ale. 

*  Oh !  why  should  Hymen  ever  blight 

The  roses  Cupid  wore? 
Or  why  should  it  be  ever  night 

Where  it  was  day  before  ?— 
Or  why  should  women  have  a  tongue  ? 

Or  why  should  it  be  curst 
In  befaig.  Uke  my  Second,  long, 

And  louder  than  my  First? 

**  Tou  blackguard !"  cries  the  rural  wench, 
MyLadyscreama— ^JA/  biU!" 

And  Lady  Thrifty  scolds  in  French, 
Aad  as  in  Billingsgate ; 


TUl  both  their  Lords  my  Seoond  try 

To  end  connubial  strife, 
Sir  Thrifty  has  the  means  to  die. 

And  Ralph,  to  beat  his  wife  •' 

XXIX. 

*  My  First  was  dark  o'er  earth  and  air. 

As  dark  as  she  oouU  be ; 
The  stars  that  gemmed  her  ebon  hair 

Were  only  two  or  three ; 
King  Cole  saw  twice  as  many  there 

As  you  or  I  oould  see. 

*  **  Away,  King  Cole !"  mine  hostess  said ; 

*' Flagon  and  flask  are  dry ; 
Your  nag  ia  neigUng  In  the  shed. 

For  he  knows  a  storm  is  nigh :" 
She  set  my  Second  on  his  head. 

And  she  set  it  all  awry. 

*  He  stood  upright  upon  his  legs ; 

Long  life  to  good  King  Cole  I 
With  wine  and  cinnamon,  ale  and  eggs. 

He  filled  a  sUver  bowl; 
He  drained  the  draught  to  the  very  dregs. 

And  he  called  that  draught— my  Whole.' 

XXX. 

'  Come  from  my  First,  ay.  come ; 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thunder* 
taigdnmi 
Are  calling  thee  to  die ; 
Fight,  as  thy  father  fought ; 

Fall,  as  thy  father  fell: 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is  wrought  ;- 
So,  forward !  and  farewell  I 

'  Toll  ye  my  Second,  toll ; 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  fbr  a  parted  soul 

Beneath  the  silent  night; 
The  helm  upon  his  bead. 

The  cross  upon  his  breast. 
Let  the  prayer  be  said.and  the  tear  be  shed 

Now  take  him  to  his  rest  I 

*  Call  ye  my  >Vhole,  go,  call ; 

The  Lord  of  lute  and  lay ; 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day : 
Ay,  call  hbn  by  his  name ; 

No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  fiame  of  a  soldier's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave  1' 

The  last,  however,  belongs  to  a 
later  date  (1829).  It  is  a  most 
gracefal  tribute  to  a  departed  baid 
whose  nnmbeiB  sometimes  leaped 
forth  rattling  in  armour  from  his 
labouring  brow. 

Early  in  1 8  2  6  Charles  Enight  and 
his  friend,  Barry  St.  Leger,  projected 
a  weekly  sheet  for  the  relief  of  the 
town  from  the  dulness  and  depres- 
sion caused  by  tiie  recent  commer- 
cial panic.  Mr.  Praed,  who  at  that 
time  resided  at  Eton,  in  fulfihnent 
of  a  two  years'  engagement  as  pri- 
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vato  tutor  to  Lord  Ernest  Bruce, 
was  appealed  to  for  liis  co-o})erati()n. 
The  name  of  this  venture,  'The 
Brazen  Head/  wiis  unfortunate,  be- 
cause it  was  'caviare  to  the  gene- 
ral ;*  and  the  whole  thing,  in  spito 
of  the  brilHancy  of  Praed's  contribu- 
tions, *had  no  sut'ce^s  whatc'V(?r.* 
Praed  took  the  managein(»nt  of  tlio 
oracular  <lecrecs  of  *Tho  Brazen 
Head ;'  '  and  fun  and  wisdom  were 
mingled  in  the  sententious  voice  of 
the  imaginary  creation  of  Friar 
Bacon,  in  a  sort  of  pliilosophy  of 
which  the  inventor  of  gimpowder 
and  spectacles  could  have  no  con- 
ception.' The  following  is  one  of 
the  '  Chaunts  of  the  Brazen  Head.' 
It  looks  almost  like  an  adapted 
secular  version  of '  The  Lie,'  or  *  The 
SouFs  Errand '  of  the  more  earnest 
age  of  Elizabeth  to  the  slightly- 
twinged  conscience  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century. 

*  I  think,  whatever  mortals  crave. 

With  impotent  endeAvour,— 
A.  wreath,  a  rank,  a  throne,  a  grave, — 

The  world  goes  round  for  ever : 
I  think  that  life  is  not  too  long, 

And  therefore  1  determine. 
That  many  people  read  a  song 

Who  will  not  read  a  sermon. 
'  I  think  you've  looked  through  many  heartii. 

And  mused  on  many  actions. 
And  studied  Man's  component  parts, 

And  Nature's  compound  fractions  : 
1  thbik  you've  plck«Hl  up  truth  by  bits 

From  foreigner  and  noighbuur ; 
I  think  the  world  has  lost  it^i  witH, 

And  you  have  lost  your  labour. 

•  I  think  the  studies  of  the  wlao, 

The  hero's  noisy  quarrel, 
The  majesty  of  Woman's  eyes. 

The  poet's  cheribh'd  laurel, 
And  all  that  makes  us  lean  or  fat, 

And  all  that  charms  or  troubles. — 
This  bubble  is  more  bright  tlmn  that. 

But  still  they  all  are  bubbles. 
I  think  the  thing  yon  call  Renown, 

The  onsnfastantial  vapour 
For  whidi  the  soldier  boms  a  town. 

The  sonnetteer  a  taper. 
Is  Uke  the  mist  which,  as  he  fliei. 

The  horseman  leaves  behind  him ; 
lie  cannot  mark  its  wraiths  arise. 

Or  if  be  does  they  blind  him. 
'  I  think  one  nod  of  Mistress  Chanoe 

Makes  credltore  of  debtors, 
And  shifts  the  foneral  for  the  danoe. 

Tbe  soeptre  for  the  fetters : 
I  think  that  Fortune's  favonred  { 

May  live  to  gnaw  the  platters. 
And  he  that  wears  the  purple  vest 

May  wear  the  rags  and  tatters« 


*  I  think  th^  Torioe  love  to  buy 

"  Your  LordiiLip"s  and  •*  your  Grace"*. 
My  loathliiK  common  honesty, 

And  lauding  commonplaces: 
1  thiiik  that  soino  are  very  wide. 

And  M>me  an*  very  funny, 
And  soin«'  grow  rich  by  telling  lies. 

And  some  by  telling  mom^y, 

'  I  think  the  Whic?  are  wlcktxl  kna\t'S  — 

(And  v«  ry  likf  tlji*  Tories)  — 
Whii  •k>bl»t  that  Britain  rules  the  wavcas 

A'  d  cUik  the  price  of  gloria*: 
I  think  that  many  fret  and  fume 

At  what  their  friends  are  planning. 
And  Mr.  Hume  hateai  Mr.  Brougham 

As  mtich  e^  Mr.  Conning. 

*  I  think  that  Mara  and  their  hoods, 

Their  doctrines  and  their  maggots. 
Have  lighti-d  up  too  many  feuds, 

And  far  too  many  faggots: 
I  think,  while  zealots  f.ist  and  fruwn, 

And  fight  for  two  or  seven, 
I'hat  tiiere  are  fifty  roads  Lo  Town, 

And  rather  more  to  Heaven. 

■  1  think  that,  thanks  to  Facet's  lance. 

And  thiinks  to  Chester'b  learning. 
The  hearts  that  burned  for  fame  in  France 

At  home  are  safe  from  burning : 
1  think  the  Pope  is  on  his  back ; 

And,  though  'tis  fun  to  shake  blm, 
I  think  tbe  DevU  not  so  black 

As  many  people  make  him. 

'  I  think  that  Love  is  Uke  a  pUy. 

Where  tears  and  smilra  are  blended. 
Or  like  a  faithless  April  day. 

Whose  shine  with  shower  Is  ended : 
Like  Colnbrook  pavement,  rather  nmgh. 

Like  trade,  exposed  to  looses. 
And  like  a  Higliland  plai(l.-all  staff, 

And  very  full  of  crosses. 

*  I  think  the  world,  though  dark  it  be, 

Uas  aye  one  rapturous  pleasure 
Concealed  In  life's  monotony. 

For  those  who  seek  the  treasure ; 
One  planet  In  a  starlebs  night. 

One  blossom  on  a  briar. 
One  friend  not  quite  a  hypoolte^ 

One  woman  not  a  liar  1 

'  I  think  poor  beggars  court  St^  Gfles, 

Rich  beggars  court  St  Stepben ; 
And  Death  looks  down  with  nods  aod  smWa, 

And  makes  the  odds  all  even : 
I  think  some  die  upon  the  field. 

And  some  npon  the  bUtow, 
And  some  are  laid  beneath  a  ahtold. 

And  some  beneath  a  willow. 

*  1  think  that  very  few  have  sighed 

When  Fate  at  last  has  found  them. 
Though  bitter  foes  were  by  their  sUe, 

And  barren  moss  aroimd  them : 
I  think  that  some  have  died  of  dron^t. 

And  some  have  died  of  drinking ; 
I  think  that  nought  Is  woith  a  tlwogbt,— 

And  I'm  a Ibolliar  ttohiking I* 

We  caimot  follow  Pzaed  into  his 
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profefldoDal  or  parliamentazy  life. 
The  landmarks  <»ily  may  be  indi- 
cated. At  some  fatme  time,  if  the 
probable  pablication  of  his  political 
sqiubs  and  other  writings  shoold 
take  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  the  one  from  them.  Bnt  at 
present  we  are  scarcely  anything  bnt 
hteraiy.  'Praed/  Mr.  Ck>leridge 
tells  ns,  'was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  May  39, 1829. 
He  went  the  Norfolk  Circnit,  and 
was  rapidly  rising  in  reputation  and 
practice.  But  the  main  current  of 
his  mind  had  run  from  the  first  in 
another  direction.' 

In  his  earlier  days  of  debating, 
Piaed  had  taken  part  with  the 
Whigs,  as  Macaulay  with  the  Tories. 
To  keep  up  the  opposition,  things 
were  exactly  reversed  when  they 
met  ijDL  the  House  of  Ck>mmons. 
This  change,  difficult  and  disagree- 
able, was  one  rather  of  appeaianoe 
tiumofftct  The  truth  is  that  the 
liberal  torrent  had  gathered  such 
fniy,  that  Fraed  found  himself 
stranded  amongst  the  C!onseryatiyes. 
The  state  ooach  was  going  too  fiist 
down  hill,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
puton  the  drag.  In  1830,  and  again 
in  1831,  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Si  Ger- 
mains;  and  in  1833,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Befoxm  Bill,  by  whidi  Si 
Gemuuns  had  lost  its  tenchise,  he 
contested,  unsuooeaBfolly,  the  bo- 
rough of  Si  Ives  in  OomwalL  He 
was,  however,  returned  in  1 8  3  4,  with 
Mr.  T.  Baring,  for  Yarmouth.  This, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  a  sig- 
nal triumph ;  but  he  paid  for  it  the 
price  of  first  sowing  tM  seeds  of  the 
disease  which  was  &tal  to  him  five 
years  after.  In  1837  he  migrated, 
politically,  to  Aylesbury,  where  he 
successfiiUy  contested  an  election. 
He  represented  the  constituency  of 
that  place  till  liie  time  of  his  death. 
Meanwhile  evetythinj^  was  bright. 
A  oonfidoitial  acquaintance  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  promised  much  for  the 
fature;  and  under  the  ministry  of 
Sir  B.  Peel,  1834-5,  Pnied  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control.  During 
the  hitter  years  of  his  life,  also,  he 
held  the  office  of  Deputy  High  Stew- 
ard of  the  UniTsraii^  of  Oambridge. 

'Li  1827,'  Mr.  Charles   Knight 


tells  us,  'he  edited  a  yolume  of  the 
''  Friendship's  Oflfeting,"  one  of  those 
perishing  flowers  with  which  the 
world  soon  grew  satiated.  The  best 
poem  tint  Praed  ever  wrote,  in 
many  respects  a  poem  unequalled  in 
the  language,  was  yolunteered  by  him 
with  his  accustomed  kindly  aid :' — 

THE  RED  FISHERMAN. 

*  The  Abbot  anse,  uid  dosed  his  book. 

And  doDzied  hU  ssndsl  shoon. 
And  waadered  forth  alone,  to  look 

Upon  the  smnmer  moon  : 
A  starlight  sky  waao'er  bto  head, 

A  quiet  brasse  around ; 
And  the  flowers  a  thrilling  firsgranee  ibed. 

And  the  waves  a  soothing  sound: 
It  was  not  an  hoar,  nor  a  scene,  for  aoght 

^t  love  and  calm  delist ; 
Tet  the  holy  man  had  a  cloud  of  thooght 

On  his  wrinkled  brow  that  lAfgD^. 
He  gased  on  the  river  that  gulled  l^-, 

Bat  he  thon^t  not  of  the  reeds ; 
He  clasped  his  gilded  roeaxy, 

Bat  he  did  not  tea  the  beads; 
If  he  looked  to  the  heaven,  twis  not  to  Invoke 

The  Spirit  that  dweUeth  then ; 
If  he  opened  his  Ups^  the  words  th«y  ipoka 

Bad  never  the  tone  of  prayer. 
A  pious  priest  might  the  Abbot  seem. 

He  had  swayed  the  croaier  well; 
Bat  what  waa  the  theme  of  the  Abbot's  dream. 

The  Abbot  were  loth  to  tdL 

*  OompsninBlesB,  to  a  mile  or  man, 
He  tnoed  the  wlndtaigB  of  the  shore. 
Oh,  bsanteooa  is  that  river  still. 

As  It  winds  by  many  a  aloiiing  Ull, 
And  many  a  dtan  o'enrching  grove^ 
And  many  a  flat  and  sonqy  oove. 
And  temoed  lawns,  whose  brlghtaraulss 
Ibe  homeysodKle  sweetly  shadesk 
And  rooka,  whose  very  onigs  seem  bowen, 
So  gay  they  are  with  grass  and  flowen ! 
Bot  the  Abbot  was  thinking  of  scenery 

Aboat  as  mndi.  In  soo^ 
As  a  lover  thinks  of  constancy,   ^ 

Or  an  advocate  of  trnth. 
He  did  not  mark  bow  the  skies  In  wrath 

Orew  dark  above  his  head; 
He  did  not  mark  bow  the  moe^y  path 

Orew  dsmp  beneath  bis  tread; 
And  nearer  he  came,  and  stin  more  near, 

To  a  pool,  in  whose  recess 
The  water  had  slept  for  many  a  year. 

Unchanged  and  motienkas; 
From  the  itver  stnam  it  i^nad  away 

The  space  of  half  a  rood; 
The  sarfoce  bad  the  hoe  of  day 

And  the  soent  of  homMi  biood; 
The  trees  sad  the  hertN  that  looDd  It  fww 

Were  venomona  and  fral. 
And  the  birds  that  throne  the  I 

Were  the  vaUvre  and  the  owlf 
Ttw  water  waa  aa  dark  and  rsnk 
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And  bold  WM  he  who  thither  came 

At  midnight,  man  or  tniy, 
For  iho  place  was  cursed  with  an  evil  nninc, 

And  that  uaim*  wa»  " Tiie  Devil's  i>»ci.y  i ' 

*  The  AbtKjt  was  weary  aHaMxa  cnuld  Im\ 
And  he  sat  down  to  rest  u\\  the  ^tump  of  a  tro<> : 
When  suddenly  ro^e  a  disnml  tone, — 
Wafi  it  a  suiij;,  or  w.is  it  a  m<Mn  ? — 
"  0  ho :  0  ho ! 
Above, — blow, — 
Lightly  and  brightly  they  plide  and  po ! 
'I'he  hunpry  and  keen  on  the  top  are  leaping, 
'Jhe  lazy  and  fat  in  the  depths  an-  ^l.^•pillg ; 
Fishing  Is  fine  when  the  p^iol  is  nniddy, 
JJroiling  is  rich  when  the  (H.als  are  ruddy  :" — 
In  a  monstrous  fritrht,  by  the  murky  light, 
lie  looked  to  the  left  and  he  looked  to  the  right. 
And  what  was  the  virion  close  before  him. 
That  flung  such  a  sudden  stuiwr  o'er  him  ? 
*rwas  a  Bight  to  make  the  hair  uprise, 

And  the  life-blood  colder  run  : 
The  stiirtled  Prie^t  struck  both  his  thighs. 

And  the  ablx'y  clock  struck  one  ! 
All  alone,  by  the  side  of  the  pool, 
A  tall  man  sat  on  a  thri>e-Iegged  stool, 
Kidcing  his  heels  on  the  dewy  sod, 
And  putting  in  orUt  his  reel  and  rod  ; 
Red  were  the  rag»  hLs  shouldcTS  wore, 
And  a  high  red  cap  on  his  head  he  b*;re ; 
His  arms  and  his  leg«  were  long  and  Ixire  ; 
And  two  or  three  locks  of  long  red  hair 
Were  tossing  about  hia  scraggy  neck, 
Like  a  tattered  flag  o'er  a  spUtting  wreck.  ' 
It  might  be  time,  or  it  might  be  trouble. 
Had  bent  that  stout  back  nearly  double, 
Sunk  in  their  deep  and  hollow  sockets 
That  blazing  couple  of  Congreve  rockets. 
And  shrunk  and  fibrivelled  that  tawny  skin, 
Till  it  hardly  covered  the  bones  within. 
The  line  the  Abbot  saw  him  throw 
Had  been  fashioned  and  formed  long  ages  ago. 
And  the  hands  that  worked  his  foreign  vest 
Long  ages  ago  had  gone  ta  their  rest  : 
You  would  have  sworn,  as  you  looked  on  them. 
He  had  fished  In  the  flood  with  Ham  and  Shem ! 

[locks, 
There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  crcakbg  of 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
Minnow  or  gentle,  worm  or  fly, — 
It  seemed  not  such  to  Mkt  Abbot's  eye ; 
Gaily  It  glittered  with  Jewel  and  gem, 
And  its  shape  was  the  shape  of  a  diadem. 
It  was  fastened  a  gleaming  hook  about 
By  a  chain  within  and  a  chain  without ; 
The  fisherman  gave  it  a  kick  and  a  spin. 
And  the  water  fizzed  as  it  tumbled  in ! 

From  the  boweU  of  the  earth, 
Strange  and  varied  sounds  bad  blitfa ; 
Now  the  battle's  bursting  peal 
Neigh  of  steed,  and  clang  of  steel ; 
Now  an  old  man's  hollow  groan 
Echoed  from  the  dungeon  stone ; 
Now  the  weak  and  wailing  ory 
Of  a  stripling's  agony  !— 
Cold  by  this  was  tiie  midnight  air ; 

But  the  Abbot's  blood  ran  colder. 
When  he  saw  a  gasping  Knight  lie  there, 
With  a  cash  beneath  his  clotted  hair, 

And  a  hump  upon  his  shoulder. 


And  the  loyal  cliurchnian  strove  in  vain 

To  mutte»r  a  Pater  No?ter ; 
F<»r  be  wlio  writhed  in  morfcil  pain 
\\  <Mi  ciimj>HTl  lUut  night  on  Itosworth  pLiin— 

Tbe  cruel  l)uke  ot  Gloster  ! 

•  'rij«  re  was  turning;  of  keys,  and  creaking  ol 

loiks. 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  irtnn  box. 
it  was  a  haunch  of  princely  sixe. 
Filling  with  fragrance  e-.irth  and  side*, 
'ihe  corpulent  Abbot  knew  full  well 
'i'he  ^\^  oiling  form,  and  the  steaming  saiiell ; 
Never  a  monk  tliat  \iore  a  hood 
Could  better  have  guessed  the  very  wood 
Wliere  the  nr)ble  hart  had  stood  at  bay. 
Weary  and  wounded,  at  close  of  d;iy. 
'  Sounded  then  the  noi^  glee 
Of  a  revelling  comiwrny, — 
Si»rightly  story,  wicked  jest* 
luted  servant,  greeted  gniest, 
Flow  of  wine,  and  flight  of  cork. 
Stroke  of  knife,  and  Uirust  of  fork : 
But,  where'er  the  board  was  spread, 
(iraoe,  1  ween,  was  never  said ! — 
I'uUing  and  tugging  the  Fisherman  sat ; 

And  the  Priest  wiis  ready  to  vomit, 
"When  be  hauled  out  a  gentleman,  fine  anil  fat. 
With  a  belly  aa  big  as  a  brimming  vat. 

And  a  notie  as  red  as  a  comet. 
'  A  capital  stew,"  the  Flhherman  said, 

"  With  cinnamon  and  sherry  !" 
And  the  Abbot  turned  away  his  head. 
For  his  brother  was  lying  before  him  dead. 

The  Mayor  of  St.  Edmund's  Burj' ! 

•  There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks. 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  Iron  box. 
It  was  a  bundle  of  beautiful  things. — 
A  peacock's  tail,  and  a  butterfly's  wing)«. 
A  scarlet  slipper,  an  auburn  curl, 
A  mantle  of  silk,  and  a  bracelet  of  pearl. 
And  a  packet  of  letters  from  whose  swc<et  fold 
Such  a  stream  of  delicate  odours  rolled. 
That  the  Abbot  fell  on  h\»  face,  and  fainted. 
And  deemed  his  spirit  Wiis  half-way  sainti.^1. 
'  Sounds  seemed  dropping  from  the  skies, 
Stifled  whispers,  smothered  sighs, 
And  the  breath  of  vernal  gales. 
And  the  voice  of  nightingales : 
But  the  nightingales  were  mute. 
Envious,  when  an  unseen  lute 
Shaped  the  music  of  its  chorda 
Into  passion's  thrilling  words : 
"  Smile,  Lady,  smile ! — I  will  not  set 
Upon  my  brow  the  coronet. 
Till  thou  wilt  gather  roses  white 
To  wear  around  Its  gems  of  light. 
Smile,  Lady,  smile  I — I  will  not  see 
Rivers  and  Hastings  bend  the  knee. 
Till  those  bewitching  lips  of  thine 
Will  bid  me  rise  in  bliss  fhim  mine. 
Smile,  Lady,  nnile ! — for  who  would  win 
A  loveless  throne  through  guilt  and  sin  ? 
Or  who  would  reign  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
If  woman's  heart  were  rebel  still  ?" 
'  One  jerk,  and  there  a  lady  \kj, 

A  lady  wondrous  iUr ; 
But  the  rose  of  her  lip  had  fikdod  away, 
And  her  cheek  was  as  white  and  as  cold  as  t^Kf 

And  torn  was  her  raven  hsir. 
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"Ah  bA !"  laid  the  Fisher,  in  mtny  gniie. 

*Her  gallant  was  booked  beftare;'* 
And  the  Abbot  heaved  aome  ptteooa  aigha, 
For  ofthebad  bleaaed  thoee  deep  bine  eyee. 

Tlie  ejea  of  Miatrcaa  Shore .' 
'  lliera  vaa  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks. 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  tnm  hie  iron  box. 
Many  the  conning  qMirtiman  tried. 
Many  he  Himg  with  a  frown  aside ; 
A  miostxel'a  harp,  and  a  miwr's  cheat, 
A  hennit'a  cowl,  and  a  baron'a  crest. 
Jewels  of  lustre,  robes  of  price. 
Tomes  of  heresy,  loaded  dice. 
And  golden  cnpe  of  the  brightest  wine 
That  ever  was  pressed  fh>m  the  Baigondy  vine. 
There  was  a  perfume  of  sulphur  and  nitre. 
As  he  came  at  last  to  a  bishop's  mitre ! 
'  FVom  top  to  toe  the  Abbot  shook. 
As  the  fisherman  armed  his  golden  hook. 
And  awfUUy  were  bis  features  wrought 
By  some  dark  dream  or  wakened  thought. 
Look  how  the  fearful  felon  gazes' 
On  the  scaffold  his  country's  vengeance  raiseis 
^Vhen  the  lips  are  cradced  and  the  Jaws  are  dry 
With  the  thirst  which  only  in  death  shall  die : 
Vark  the  mariner's  firenzled  frown 
As  the  Bwaling  wherry  settles  down. 
When  peril  has  numbed  the  sense  and  will, 
Thoo^  the  hand  and  foot  may  struggle  still : 
Wilder  far  was  the  Abbot's  gbmce. 
Tieeper  far  was  the  Abbot's  trance : 
(Ixed  as  a  monument,  still  as  air. 
lie  bent  no  knee  and  he  breathed  no  prayer; 
But  he  signed— he  Icnew  not  why  or  how^~- 
The  sign  of  the  Cross  on  his  clammy  brow. 
There  was  tutnhig  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks. 
As  he  stalked  away  with  his  iron  box. 
*  O  ho !  0  ho ! 
The  cock  doth  crow; 
It  Is  time  for  the  Fisher  to  rise  and  go. 
Fair  lack  to  the  Abbot,  fair  luck  to  the  shrine 
He  hath  gnawed  in  twain  my  choicest  line ; 
Let  him  swim  to  the  north,  let  him  swim  to 

the  south. 
The  Abbot  will  cany  my  hook  In  his  mouth  r 

'  The  Abbot  had  preached  for  many  years 

With  as  clear  articulation 
As  ever  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Peers 

Afstaist  Emandpatioa ; 
His  words  hod  made  battalions  quake. 

Had  roused  the  seal  of  martyrs, 
Had  kept  the  Oouxt  an  hour  awake, 

And  the  Khig  himself  three  quarters: 
Bat  ever  bom  that  hour,  'tis  said. 

He  stammered  and  he  stuttered, 
As  if  an  axe  went  through  his  head 

With  every  word  he  uttered. 
He  stuttered  o'er  blesshig.  he  stuttered  o'er  ban. 

He  stuttered,  drunk  or  dry; 
And  none  but  be  and  the  Fisherman 

Gould  teU  the  reason  why !' 

Ab  a  lelief  to  the  deeper  colotm 
of  'The  Bed  Fishennan'  let  the 
i^er  look  at  the  following  bit  of 
weU-nigh  the  wisest  flimsy,  the  most 
&«BuniBr  satire  extant. 


•A  LETTER  OF  ADVICE. 

'  Ton  tell  me  you're  promised  a  lover, 

My  own  Araminta,  next  week ; 
Why  cannot  my  fancy  discover 

The  hue  of  his  coat  and  his  cheek  ? 
Alast  if  be  look  like  another, 

A  vicar,  a  banker,  a  beau. 
Be  deaf  to  your  Ihther  and  mother, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No !" 

'  Miss  I^ne.  at  her  Temple  of  Fashion, 

Taught  us  both  how  to  sing  and  to  speak. 
And  we  loved  one  another  with  passion 

Before  we  had  been  there  «  week  : 
Tou  gave  me  a  ring  for  a  token ; 

I  wear  it  wherever  I  go ; 
I  gave  you  a  chain,— is  it  broken  ? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  **  No !" 

*  0  thhik  of  our  fovourite  cottage. 

And  think  of  our  dear  LalU  Rookh  ! 
How   we   shared  with  the  milkmaids  their 
pottage. 

And  drank  of  the  stream  fh>m  the  brook ; 
How  fondly  our  loving  lips  faltered 

•*  What  Auther  can  grandeur  bestow  ?" 
My  heart  is  the  same ;— Is  yours  altered  ? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  *•  No  !*• 

*  Remember  the  thrilling  romances 

We  read  on  the  bank  hi  the  glen ; 
Remember  the  suitors  our  landes 

Would  picture  for  both  of  us  then. 
They  wore  the  red  cross  on  their  shoulder. 

They  hod  vanquli>hed  and  pardoned   their 
foe- 
Sweet  friend,  are  yon  wiser  or  colder  ? 

My  own  Araminta.  say  **  No !" 

'  You  know,  when  Lord  Rigmarole's  carriage 

Drove  off  with  your  cousin  Justine, 
You  wept,  dearest  girl,  at  the  marriage. 

And  whispered  •*  How  base  she  has  been  >' 
You  said  you  were  sure  it  would  kill  you 

If  ever  your  husband  looked  so ; 
And  you  will  not  apoatatiae,— will  yon  ? 

i^y  own  Anunhita,  aay  '*No !" 

'  When  I  heard  I  was  going  abroad,  love, 

1  thought  I  waa  gobig  to  die ; 
We  walked  arm  in  arm  to  the  road,  love. 

We  loolced  arm  in  arm  to  the  sky ; 
And  I  said, «  When  a  foreign  posttUon 

Has  hurried  me  off  to  the  Po, 
Forget  not  Medora  Trevilian : 

My  own  Araminta,  say  *•  No  t'* 

*  We  parted !  but  sympathy's  fetten 

Reach  far  ovw  valley  and  hill ; 
1  muse  o'er  jrour  exquisite  letters. 

And  feel  that  your  heart  is  mhie  sUU ; 
And  he  who  would  share  It  with  me,  love, — 

The  richest  of  treasures  bdow, — 
If  he's  not  what  Orlando  should  be,  love, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  •*  No !" 

If  ha  wears  a  top-boot  in  his  wooing^ 

If  he  comes  to  you  riding  a  oob. 
If  he  talks  of  his  baking  or  brewing. 

If  he  puts  up  hia  feet  on  the  hob, 
If  he  ever  drinks  port  after  dinner. 

If  hia  brow  or  his  breeding  Is  low. 
_Tf  he  calls  himself  •'  Thompson  "  or  "  Skinner," 

My  own  Araminta,  say  •*  No !" 
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'  If  he  studies  the  news  in  the  papers  * 

■NVIiile  you  are  preparing  the  tea, 
If  he  talk>  of  the  damps  or  the  vapv>urs 

While  moonlight  lien  noTi  on  ih^  »<«, 
Jf  he'd  sleepy  while  y*  o  are  capricimm, 

11  he  ha&  not  a  muMail  "  Oh  I" 
If  lie  doeh  not  cull  Wt-ithfr  d<  li.  ious,  -- 

My  own  Arumiuta,  any  "  No : " 

•  If  he  ever  s^-tg  foot  in  the  (Mty 

Among  the  fUKkbnjkern  and  Jews, 
If  he  has  not  a  hoart  lull  of  pity. 

If  he  don't  htand  six  leei  in  Iuts  ^b(K\•s, 
II  his  lipb  are  not  redder  than  to>*>. 

If  his  Iiauds  are  not  whiter  th4m  miow. 
If  he  has  not  the  model  of  nt»seh, — 

My  own  Arammta,  bay  ••  >io  1" 

•  If  he  speaks  of  a  tax  or  a  duty, 

If  he  does  not  look  grand  on  his  kneos, 
If  he's  bhnd  to  a  landaaipo  of  beauty, 

Hills,  valleys,  rockii,  waters,  and  trw-s. 
If  he  dotes  not  on  desolaU*  towers, 

If  he  likes  not  to  hear  the  blast  blow. 
If  he  knows  not  the  language  of  flowt'r^,— 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No  !" 
'  Ue  muat  walk— like  a  god  of  old  story 

Come  down  from  the  home  of  his  rest ; 
He  must  smile— like  the  sun  in  bis  glory 

On  the  buds  he  loves  ever  the  best ; 
And,  oh  1  from  its  ivory  portal 

Like  music  his  soft  epeech  most  flow  I— 
If  he  speak,  smile,  or  walk  like  a  mortal, 

JUy  own  Araminta,  uj  *'  No !" 

•  Don't  listen  to  tales  of  his  bounty, 

DonH  hear  what  they  tuj  of  bis  birth. 
Don't  look  at  his  seat  in  the  comity. 

Don't  calculate  what  he  is  worth ; 
But  give  him  a  theme  to  write  verse  on, 

And  see  if  he  turns  out  his  toe ; 
If  he's  only  an  excellent  person, — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No !"  • 

It  is  the  gaiety  with  the  under- 
tone  of  sadness,  the  quiet  humour 
and  the  moving  tenderness — ii^  is 
the  sparkling  melancholy  that  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  Praed. 
The  same  words  might  possibly  be 
written  of  Hood  with  equal  truth ; 
and  yet  without  praising  or  blaming 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
how  mistaken  a  notion  would  any 
person  have  who  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  two  through  mere  ver- 
bal description  I  For  subtle  terms  of 
difference,  however,  our  time  and 
space  are  becoming  too  precious  for 
us  to  set  about  a  search.  How  soon 
the  keenest  human  joy  becomes  re- 
trospective! We  know  that  Fraed 
was  wonderfolly  precocious  in  in- 
sight into  character ;  his  was  there- 
fore just  the  nature  to  be  expected  to 
exhaust  very  soon  the  romance  of  hu- 
manity. All  honour  to  him  that  we 
have  no  bluntness  of  feelmg  gene- 
rated by  his  crowded  expeiienoel 


A  whole  group  of  poems  of  a 
mournful  retrospection,  of  gaily  sad 
memories,  might  bo  adduced  in  this 
connection.  He  has  learned  to 
tremble  amidst  tlio  dawn  and  the 
Mix)m;  for  from  afar  he  discerns 
the  advance  of  the  destroyer,  where 
others  would  first,  if  not  exchi- 
sively,  anticipate  maturity.  He  has 
a  niournfulness  which  detects  the 
withered  (ikcm  in  the  blooming 
flower,  and  in  all  beauty,  incipient 
decay.  But  tenderness  beautifully 
mingles  with  the  fountain  of  his 
grief,  as  witness  the  fun  and  pathos 
of  '  My  Little  Cousins.'  We  have 
here  the  Psalm-tune  played  quick 
of  Punch's  '  Serious  Organ-Grinder.' 

*  Laugh  on,  fair  Cousins,  for  to  you 

All  life  Ja Joyous  yet; 
Your  hearts  have  all  things  to  pursue, 

And  nothing  to  regret ; 
And  every  flower  to  you  la  bdx. 

And  every  month  is  liay  : 
You've  not  been  introduced  to  Gate,— 

lAQgh  on,  laugh  on  to-day  I 

*  Old  Time  will  fling  his  ck>ada  ere  long 

Upon  those  sonnj  ^ea ; 
The  voice  whoee  eveiy  word  ia  song 

WiU  set  itself  to  algha; 
Your  quiet  alumbera,— hopes  and  fears 

Will  chaae  their  rest  away : 
To-morrow  you'll  be  aheddiog  tears,— 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on  to-day ! 

*  Oh  yes,  if  any  truth  is  found 

In  the  duU  schoolman's  theme, 
If  friendship  is  an  empty  eoond. 

And  love  an  Idle  dream. 
If  mirth,  youth's  playmate,  feels  fatigue. 

Too  soon  on  life's  long  way. 
At  least  he'U  ran  with  you  a  league  ;— 

Laugh  on.  laugh  on  to-day ! 

*  Perhaps  your  eyes  may  grow  more  brif^t 

As  childhood's  hues  depart ; 
You  may  be  lovelier  to  the  8i(^t 

And  dearer  to  the  heart ; 
You  may  be  sinless  stiU,  and  see 

This  earth  still  green  and  gay; 
But  what  you  are  you  wiU  not  te  : 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on  to-day  ? 
'  O'er  me  have  many  winters  frept 

With  less  of  grief  than  Joy ; 
But  I  have  leaxnad,  and  toiled,  and  wept ; 

I  am  DO  man  a  boy  1 
I've  never  had  the  gout,  'tli  trae; 

Ify  balr  ia  hardly  grey; 
But  now  I  cannot  laugh  like  you: 

Langli  on,  laugh  on  UHJbur  I 
'  I  naed  to  have  m  |^  a  feocb 

As  sbadowlesa  a  brow; 
I  onoe  ooold  run  as  blithe  a  raoa 

Ab  you  «re  nmning  now; 
But  n«ver  mind  how  I  behavet 

DonH  Intampt  your  plaj; 
And  thoogb  Ilookw  v«ty  fmT% 
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Bat  deuer  fismiily  ties  were  await- 
ing Tn'm  than  those  of  meze  ooosin" 
hood,  and  more  intimate  and  flerious 
anxieties  and  responsibilities.  In 
1835,  while  yet  nigh  in  hope  of 
ftdvanoement  and  healthi  'he  was 
happily  united  to  Helen,  daughter 
of  George  Bogle,  Esq.,  a  lady  to 
whose  Tirtnes  and  accomplish- 
ments' we  follow  the  suit  of  C!ole- 
ndge  in  making  only  'a  respect- 
fal  allnsioa  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  during  the  four  years  of  their 
companionship,  she  devoted  to  her 
hiisrand,  whose  high  qualities,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  she  was  every 
way  qualified  to  appreciate,  all  the 
reBources  of  the  most  assiduous  af- 
fection; and  that  during  the  four- 
and-twenty  yeans  of  her  widowhood, 
she  never  ceased  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Her  own  decease  oocuned  early  in 
theautumnof  the  past  year'  (1863). 

Marriage,  as  frequently  happens, 
brought  other  responsibilities.  Hear 
how  the  paternal  tenderness  wells 
out,  and  tiiistime  without  qualifica- 
tion, as  he  is  supposed  to  be  presa- 
ingjhis  child  to  his  bosom: — 

•LATIN  HYMN  TO  THE  VIEGIN. 

*.  Viigln  Motlwr,  Uioa  bast  known 
Joy  and  •oriow  Ilka  my  own ; 
In  thy  anna  the  bright  Babe  lay. 
As  my  own  in  mine  to-day ; 

So  he  wept  and  ao  he  smiled ; 

Art  Mmtj  !  coaid  my.child  I 

*  FVom  the  palna  and  perils  spread 
Boond  about  onr  path  and  bed, 
liens  deatres^  ambitions  schemes, 
Moody  donbtSt  ftntaatic  dreams, 
Fleaanrea  idley  passlona  wild, 
Ave  Haiy  I  gnazd  my  child  I 

'Make  Urn  whatsoe'er  may  be 
Dearest  to  the  saints  and  thee ; 
Ttll  him,  from  the  throne  above^ 
What  to  loathe  and  what  to  love; 
To  be  troe  and  just  and  mild, 
Ave  Maiy  I  teach  n^  child  i 

9y  tiie  wondiuiia  mevcy  won 
For  the  world  by  thy  blest  Son. 
By  the  rest  Ills  laboon  wnmcht, 
^  the  bliss  his  tortnres  bought. 

By  ths  Heaven  be  reconciled, 

ATsMaiyl  bless «y chiU  1 

If  sbOBthki  alter  ftte 

Sin  and  aoROw  dazkly  wait, 

Take  him  rather  to  thins  aiiM 

Vt<m  the  world  and  the  world's  banns ; 

Thus  unscathed,  thus  uodeflled, 

Ave  Mary  I  take  my  child  i' 


A  fiital  disease,  at  first  unsus- 
pected, had  been  adyancing  upon 
Fraed  since  the  ezdting  election  of 
Yarmouth  in  1834.  But  he  fought 
on  against  it  even  after  the  existence 
of  it  could  no  longer  be  blinked  or 
denied 

In  the  middle  of  June,  acting 
tmder  medical  conmiand,  he  paired 
off  with  Lord  Arundel  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session ;  and  on  the 
17th  he  was  removed  to  Sudbury 
Grove,  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harrow.  '  But  it  was  too  late  to 
hope  even  for  a  partial  restoratioxL 
He  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  his  re- 
turn to  London  was  not  accom- 
plished without  difficulty.  He  en- 
tered into  his  rest,'  continues  Mr. 
Coleridge,  who  nunistered  to  him 
in  his  last  moments, '  on  the  1 5th  of 
July,  1839,  at  his  own  house  in 
Chester  Square,  and  was  int^red,  on 
the  33rd  of  the  same  month,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Kensal  Green.  He  left 
two  daughters,  «nder  whose  autho- 
rity the  present  collection  of  their 
fifttiier's  poems  is  given  to  the 
public' 

If  Mr.  Coleridge  thought  it  grace- 
ful to  say  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Fraed,  he  cannot  help  it, 
and  he  cannot  complain,  if  our 
readers  draw  their  own  complimen- 
tary and  admiring  infiorences  from 
the  lovely  little  poem,  all  heart  and 
unselfishness,  written  at  Sndbory, 
July  7th,  1839,  only  a  week  before 
her  husband's  death,  and  addressed 
by  him 

•TO  HKLEJf. 
*  Dearest,  I  did  not  dream,  four  yean  ago. 

When  through  your  yell  I  saw  your  bright 


Oanght  your  dear  whisper,  estQuialtely  low. 

And  felt  your  soft  hand  tremble  Into  mine. 
That  in  ao  brief— «o  ytry  brief  a  s|lao^ 
He,  who  in  lom  both  donds  and  dieen  our 
life. 
Would  lay  on 'you,  ao  ftdl  of  light,  yij,  grace. 

The  darker,  sadder  dntlsB  of  the  wlK— 
DoubHk  fean,  and  frequant  toU,  and  constant 
care 
For  this  poor  thane,  by  dcfcness  sore  bested; 
The  dally  tanrtanoe  on  the  finsctlous  chair, 

The  nightly  vigU  by  the  fereriah  bed. 
'  Tet  not  unweloomed  doth  this  mom  ariae; 
Though  with  more  gladaoma  beams  it  might 
have  shone: 
Strength  of  theaa  weak  hands,  light  of  these 
dlm^ea^ 
In  sickness,  u  In  health,— blciB  yon.  My 
Ownl* 
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We  have  paid  our  tribute  of  tears ; 
but  the  commonplace  occupations 
of  life  beckon  us  from  the  death-bed 
and  the  tomb.  Let  us  go  back  to 
the  ordinary  world  from  the  follow- 
ing genial  portrait,  the  tirst  in  a 
gallery  of  'Every  Day  Characters.' 
\Vo  shall  again,  it  is  true,  end  at  the 
grave ;  but  this  time  the  ])ilgrimage 
thither  will  be  more  Kupportal )le, 
and  the  retmii  more  ciu^y.  Follow- 
ing, in  his  own  way,  in  the  footsteps 
of  Chaucer,  Dry  den,  and  (ioldsmith, 
Praed  gives  us  his  version  of  the 
'  Good  Parson/  in  the  poem  of 

•THE  VIC.VR. 

•  Some  years  aj?o,  ere  time  and  taste 

Had  turned  our  parish  tup>y-iurvy, 
Whcu  Daniel  Park  was  Darnel  Waste, 

And  roads  as  little  known  as  scurvy. 
The  man  who  lost  bis  way,  between 

SL  Mary's  Hill  and  Sandy  Thicket, 
Wa*  Always  shown  across  the  green. 

And  guided  to  the  Parson'o  wicket. 

•  Back  flew  the  bolt  of  lissom  lath ; 

Fair  Margaret,  in  her  tidy  klrtio, 
I^  the  lorn  tniveller  up  the  path,* 

Through  clean-clipt  rows  of  box  and  myrt  le ; 
And  Don  and  Saucho,  Tramp  and  Tray, 

Upon  the  parlour  &teps  collected. 
Wagged  all  their  tails,  and  seemed  to  say— 

'*  Our  milster  knows  you— you're  expectctl." 

•  Uprose  the  Reverend  Dr.  Brown, 

Uprose  the  Doctor's  winsome  marrow ; 
The  lady  laid  her  knitting  down, 

Her  htisband  clasped  his  ponderous  Barrow ; 
"Whate'er  the  stranger's  caste  or  creed, 

Pundit  or  Papist,  saint  or  sinner, 
He  found  a  stable  for  his  steed, 

And  welcome  for  himself,  and  dinner. 

'  If,  when  be  reached  his  Journey's  end. 

And  warmed  himself  in  Court  or  College, 
He  bad  not  gained  an  honest  friend 

And  twenty  curious  scraps  of  knowledge, — 
If  he  departed  as  he  came. 

With  DO  new  light  on  love  or  liquor,— 
Good  Motb,  the  traveller  was  to  blame. 

And  not  the  Vicarage,  nor  the  Vicar. 

'  His  talk  was  like  a  stream,  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses: 
It  slipped  from  politics  to  pims. 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses ; 
Beginning  with  the  laws  which  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses. 
And  endUig  with  some  precept  deep 

For  drening  eels,  or  shoeing  horseo. 

'  He  was  a  shrewd  and  somid  Divine, 

Of  loud  Dissent  the  mortal  terror ; 
And  when,  by  dint  of  page  and  line. 

He  'sUbtished  Troth,  or  startled  Error. 
The  Baptist  fbtmd  him  (ar  too  deep ; 

The  Deist  sighed  with  saving  sorrow ; 
And  the  lean  Levite  went  to  sleep, 

And  dreamed  of  tasting  pork  to-morrow. 


'His  vnijnu  never  said  orshoweil 

That  Kirth  is  foul,  that  Heaven  is  grariou*. 
Without  rpfr.>hment  on  the  road 

From  Jerome,  or  from  Atliaiiaaiug: 
And  sure  a  right<-<>us  zeal  Inspired 

i'lje  hand  ami  head  that  penned antl  planm-l 
them. 
Fur  all  who  tind«rst«)«vl  aiUnired, 
And  >»ome  who  did  not  underit'UMl  them. 

•  He  wri)te,  too,  in  a  quiet  way, 

Small  tn*ati<ie»,  and  hmaller  verses. 
And  sii;«»  remarks  on  chalk  and  clay. 

And  hint**  to  noble  Ix>rda»— and  iiur<is ; 
Tme  histories  of  last  year's  ghost, 

Linejt  to  a  ringlet,  or  a  turban. 
And  trifles  for  the  Morning  Post, 

And  nothings  for  Sylvanus  Urban. 

•  He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair. 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  Joking ; 
Hi'  did  not  make  himself  a  bear, 

Altliousb  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking ; 
And  when  religious  sectd  ran  mad. 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning, 
Tliat  if  a  man's  belief  U  bod. 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  baming. 

*  And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottage. 
And  praise  the  farmer's  homely  wit, 

And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottage: 
At  his  approach  complaint  grew  roiUl ; 

And  when  his  hand  unbarred  the  shutter. 
The  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 

The  welcome  which  they  could  not  ntler. 

•  He  always  had  a  tale  for  me 

Of  Julius  Oansar,  or  of  Venus ; 
From  him  I  learnt  the  rule  of  three. 

Cut's  cradle,  leap-frog,  and  Quas  genus ; 
I  used  to  singe  his  powdered  wig. 

To  steal  the  staff  he  put  such  trust  iti. 
And  make  the  puppy  dance  a  Jig, 

When  he  began  to  quote  Augustine. 

*  Ahick  the  change !  In  vain  I  look 

For  haunts  in  which  my  boyhood  trifle*!,— 
The  level  Uwn,  the  trickling  brook, 

The  trees  I  climbed,  the  beds  I  rifled : 
The  church  is  latter  than  before ; 

You  reach  it  by  a  carriage  entry ; 
It  holds  three  hundred  people  more, 

And  pews  are  fitted  np  for  gentry. 

*  Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat :  you'll  hear 

The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 
Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  Is  clear. 

Whose  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian. 
Where  is  the  old  man  laid  ? — look  down. 

And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you, 
•'Hicjaeet  Gvlidmvs  Brownt 

Vir  nuUd  non  donandut  lauru,*' ' 
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THE  QBBEE  AMBASSADOR. 
9  MEVL'taam  ^retif  at  Cracntfmsruui. 


'  T  SiY,  Trevyllian,  such  fun!— 
1  the  people  have  never  seen 
jour  uniform,  and  there  will  not 
be  the  least  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  that  you  are  the  diplomatic 
repreBentatdye  of  the  new  Hellenic 
monarchy.  Will  you  play  the  part 
for  one  night  only  ?  Say  yes,  and 
we  shall  have  such  a  lark  as  never 
was  seen.' 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  me 
in  a  ball-room  in  the  distant  colony 
of  Transmarina,  the  particular  lo- 
cality of  which  can  be  found  in  any 
'Gazetteer.'  The  ghure  of  chande- 
liere  lighted  up  &ces  a  shade  more 
tawny  perhaps  than  are  usually  seen 
in  the  British  isles ;  hut  there  was 
no  lack  of  beauty,  and  the  soft 
crushing  of  crinolines,  and  the  hum 
of  conversation,  partly  drowned  hy 
the  timing  up  of  fiddles  and  other 
instruments,  formed,  in  my  young 
ears,  a  delightftd  prelude  to  the 
coming  fray. 

'  Decide  r  said  Screech,  the  gen- 
tleman  who  spoke  above. 

I  was  admiring  a  very  pretty 
girl,  the  daughter  of  the  Deputy- 
Assistant  -  Quartermaster  -  General, 
and  my  friend  Screech,  a  naval 
officer,  was  obliged  to  repeat  his 
interesting  proposition. 

'I  shall  be  dehghted,  my  dear 
fellow,'  said  I,  when  I  had  heard 
him  to  the  end ;  '  but  I  can't  speak 
a  word  of  Greek.  At  school,  like 
Bonaparte  in  Bussia,  as  Brummel 
remarked— I  was  "  stopped  by  the 
dements."' 

'  No  matter— talk  French.' 

'Can't  m  do  you  a  little  broken 
English,  if  you  like.' 

'  Just  as  good — come  along.  Al- 
low me.  Sir  Piper  Timkins,  to  pre- 
sent to  you  hjs  Excellency  Count 
Polu-phloiB-boi-o  Thalasses,  ambas- 
sador from  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Greeks  to ' 

The  rest  was  inaudible;  but  Sir 
Piper  bowing  low,  exi)ressed  the 
great  pleasure  he  felt  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  so  distinguished 
a  fonctionary,  and  to  my  great  re- 
lief, did  it  in  the  vernacular.    My 


reply  was  brief,  and  snfficienUy  dis- 
jointed to  pass  muster. 

'  He  is  a  nasty  upstart  little 
brute,'  remarked  Screech,  aotto  voce, 
'  and  please  the  pigs,  we'll  lead  him 
a  regular  dance.  He  is  detested  in 
the  colony.  You'll  see  how  hell 
stick  up  to  you ;  for  though  he  tries 
to  snub  his  inferiors,  his  deference 
to  those  above  him  is  disgusting. 
Come,  we'll  march  down  the  room ; 
the  band  is  playing  "  S^  the  Con- 
quering Hero,"  which  smtB  exactly; 
and  Whymper  and  Topham  are 
bearing  down  before  us,  announcing, 
in  a  loud  whisper,  your  exalted  titie 
and  dignity.' 

As  we  proceeded  through  the 
crowded  but  spacious  salon,  I  could 
perceive  that  I  excited  a  sensation 
m  my  new  uniform  (strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  sealed  pattema),  but  here 

quite  unknown,  for  the  had 

never  been  quartered  in  Transma- 
rina. The  people  stood  up  on  either 
side  at  my  approach,  a  lane  was 
formed  for  me  to  pass  through,  and 
eyes,  eye-glasses,  and  spectacles 
scrutinised  my  appearance  in  the 
most  interesting  manner.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  looked  the  character 
very  well,  being  (spare  my  blushes) 
decidedly  handsome,  as  well  as  pos- 
sessing much  dignity  of  deport- 
ment, though  rather  young  to  fill  so 
high  a  post  as  that  of  ambassador 
plenipotentiary  from  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Greeks. 

When  we  had  made  a  circuit  of 
the  room,  I  stood  on  the  dais  at  the 
upper  end  in  a  graceful  attitude, 
and  said,  in  a  tolerably  loud  tone, 
'Breeng  zat  girl  up  to  me  for  to 
dance.' 

All  eyes  were  at  once  turned 
towards  the  pretty  daughter  of  the 
Deputy  -  Assistant  -  Quartermaster- 
General,  for  my  littie  finger  had  in- 
dicated that  choice.  There  was  a 
rush  of  palming  puppies  to  escort 
the  lady,  and  tiie  charming  httie 
creature  curtsied  as  she  accepted  me 
for '  The  Lancers.' 

Sir  Piper,  who  was  a  short  fat 
man,  with  a  very  pale  but  rather 
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pimply  face,  came  np  biting  the  end 
of  his  straw-colourecl  kid  glove,  and 
asked,  in  a  nervous  tone,  if  *  I  would 
do  him  the  honour  to  be  his  vh-a- 
vis  in  a  set?' 

I  bowed  acquiescence,  and  Sir 
Piper  went  in  search  of  a  part- 
ner. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Sir  Piper 
had  not  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  young  ladies  of  Transmarina — 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
he  felled  to  produce  the  article  he 
wanted  in  the  specified  time,  and, 
indeed,  came  up  during  the  middle 
of  the  second  figure,  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement,  for  Screech  had  told 
him  that  *  his  Excellency  *  was  very 
angry  indeed.  He  made  a  length- 
ened apology.  I  had  provided  my- 
self in  his  absence,  and  so  accepted 
his  explanation.  He  again  asked 
for  the  honour  of  dancing  in  my 
set ;  and  after  a  little  hesitation,  I 
agreed  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  But 
Sir  Piper  a  second  time  failed  to 
procure  a  partner.  I  waited  for 
him,  and  lost  the  dance  purposely. 
He  found  me  sitting  on  a  sofa, 
frowning  angrily.  He  made  an  ab- 
ject apology.  After  listening  in 
silence  for  some  time,  I  told  him  he 
had  behaved  most  improperly,  and 
that  only  for  his  assertion  that  he 
could  get  no  young  lady  to  dance 
with  hun,  I  should  have  treated  the 
matter  as  a  direct  and  premeditated 
ioBuii  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Greeks. 

Would  any  one  believe  his  next 
step?  It  was  no  other  than  to 
sidle  himself  on  to  the  sofa  beside 
me,  and,  after  a  short  prefEtce,  to  ask 
for  a  place  in  the  Legation  1 

'F»y,  sare,  can  yon  talkee 
Greek?' 

*  No,  your  Excellency ;  but  I  could 
leam.' 

'  Yon  speak— ar—Frainch  ?' 

'  No,  your  Excellency,  I  cannot' 

'  What  foreign  lankwidge  do  you 
know?' 

'  None,  your  Excellency.' 

'  Then,  sare,'  said  I,^very  severely, 
'what  ze  deyvil  do  you  mean  by 
asking  for  to  be  attach  to  ze  Em- 
bassy?' 

Sir  Pii>er  looked  up  quickly  and 
very  timidly,  through  his  specta- 
cles, but  had  not  a  word  to  say.    I 


frowned  horribly,  rose  from  the 
sofa,  walked  over  to  Screech,  who 
was  standing  not  far  off,  and  who, 
by  the  way,  had  suggested  my 
course  of  proceeding,  and  began 
talking  mysteriously  to  him.  We 
looked  at  the  disconcerted  Sir  Piper 
from  time  to  time.  I  walked  to  the 
dais,  ordered  another  pretty  yoang 
latly  out,  and  danced  a  round  dance, 
while  Sir  Piper's  heart  was  chilled 
to  the  core  by  some  remarks  which 
fell  from  Screech. 

'You  have  grossly  insulted  his 
Excellency,'  was  the  first  observa- 
tion my  friend  made.  'You  have 
disappointed  him  in  a  dance,  done 
him  out  of  another,  and  you  have 
had  the  astounding  effrontery  to 
petition  for  a  post  in  the  Legation, 
when  you  cannot  speak  a  word  of 
any  foreign  language.  Sir  Piper! 
Sir  Piper !  you  have  behaved  most 
improperly: — you  have  not  only  in- 
sulted his  Excellency  Count  Po- 
luphloisboio  Thalasses,  but  the 
whole  Grecian  nation!  And  what 
will  be  the  consequence,  considering 
the  fiery  nature  of  the  Hellenic 
race,  and  that  of  his  Excellency  ttie 
Ambassador  in  particular,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee;  but  that  they 
must  have  a  serious  bearing  against 
yourself,  you  may  rest  perfectly 
assured.' 

Cold  perspiration  broke  from  Sir 
Piper's  brow;  he  sought  the  refresh- 
ment-room to  partake  of  some  sti- 
mulant, and  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  sudden  and  secret 
retreat  from  the  ball-room  by  a 
circuitous  route. 

Screech,  suspecting  his  design, 
told  him  that  his  Excellency 
'wished  to  see  him  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  dance.'  Sir  Pipernearly 
fainted.  He  bolted  into  the  cloak- 
room at  once,  and  in  his  agitation 
lost  the  ticket  which  gave  him  a 
right  to  claim  an  Inverness  cape. 
In  an  attempt  to  find  the  garment, 
his  ^es  chanced  to  turn  to  a  solitary 
chair  near  the  door.  Horror  of 
horrors!  there  sat  his  Excellency 
the  Greek  Ambassador,  with  a  d^ 
termined  air  watching  him  like 
a  lynx.  Sir  Piper  prodnced  his 
pocket-handkerehief— approached — 
Dlew  his  nose  violently,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  rushing  past  me  to  the 
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door— when  I  called  out  in  a  lond 
tone-' Stop  P 

He  looked  zoond  and  saw  fbe 
muzzle  of  a  blnnderbosB  peeping 
oat  from  under  my  OTorooat  I  had 
taken  my  coat  and  cap  into  the 
dancmg^ioom,  and  had  hid  them 
behind  a  onrtain,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
delay  and  confosion  which  some- 
times take  place  in  a  cloak-room, 
and  was  therefore  ready  for  depar- 
ture before  my  friend  Sir  Piper. 

Sir  Piper  came  hack,  and  sank 
down  beside  me  with  a  fiuscinated 
ezpression  in  his  eyes. 

'Sir/  said  I,  'you  have  insnlt 
me  and  ze  whoU  nazion  of  ze 
Greeks!' 

'I  really  did  not  mean  it,  yonr 
Excellency.  I  implore  yonr  Excel- 
lency's pardon.  I  did  not  intend — 
I  never  thonght— I — ^I— I ' 

"Tis  too  late,  sare;  you  have 
WDcmd  my  pride.  We  most  shoot 
each  ze  odier,  ezer  ze  two  or  ze 
Tonr 

Sir  Piper  stared  at  me  in  a  hope- 
less state  of  terror,  and  presently 
skipped  ont  of  a  neignbonring 
window,  which  happened  to  be 
open,  with  greater  agility  than  I 
snoold  have  expected  from  a  person 
of  his  age  and  appearance. 

People  have  since  told  me  that 
no  one  bnt  a  very  yonng  and  very 
reckless  fellow  wonld  have  behaved 
as  I  did  on  that  memorable  night 
I  believe  they  are  right  /  skipped 
ont  of  the  window  after  Sir  Piper. 
He  was  caught  in  his  own  trap. 
There  was  no  outlet  from  the  sort 
of  yard  into  which  he  had  got;  and 
Sir  Piper  was  in  the  position  of  a 
stag  at  bay.  His  bearing,  however, 
was  not  so  defiant,  and  reaUy  it  is 
scarcely  fisur  to  censure  hiuL  I  am 
a  formidable-looking  yqnng  man. 
I  was  also  possessed  of  a  very  fero- 
ciona-looking  weapon  which,  at  a 
short  range,  was  capable  of  blowing 
a  large  breach  in  an  elderly  gentle- 
man's person,  or  of  filling  him  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  slugs  to  make 
him  &el  uncomfortable  when  retir- 
ing for  the  night  He  proposed  to 
make  a  written  apology.  I  decided 
upon  tossing  for  first  shot.  The 
blunderbuss  was  not  loaded,  but  for- 
tune &vouied  me:  Sir  Piper  was  to 


shoot  last!  He  went  down  on  his 
knees  and  clasped  his  hands.  He 
presented  the  inost  absurd  appear- 
ance. He  was  half  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  sort  of  meat-safe  of  consi- 
derable height,  which  had  a  pointed 
conical  roof  The  moon  shone  on 
his  agonized  face  and  flashed  on  his 
spectacles.  Suddenly  an  idea  came 
into  my  head.  'Sir  Piper,'  said  I, 
lowering  the  muzzle  of  the  blimder- 
buss,  '  ril  gif-a-you  one  shance.  If 
you  will  TOg-a-my  pardon  on  ze 
top  of  zat  howze  of  meat,  I  sail  for^ 
gif-a-you.' 

The  thing  appeared  impracticable 
even  for  me,  but  Sir  Piper  scrambled 
up  in  no  time,  sat  on  the  apex  at 
the  top,  and  in  the  most  piteous 
way  implored  forgiveness  for  in- 
sulting ms  ibccellency  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  King  of  the  Greeks. 

'  For  goodness*  sake  do  come  down, 
my  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  dropping  my 
weapon,  'or  you  will  kill  me  with 
laughter.' 

It  was  a  second  or  two  before  Sir 
Piper  could  comprehend.  He  at 
length  scrambled  from  his  perch 
and  dropped  on  to  the  jMived  sur- 
fiice  of  the  yard.  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived symptoms  of  rising  ill-tem- 
rr  on  the  part  of  Sir  Piper,  when 
explained  to  him  who  I  really 
was ;  upon  which  I  said : 

'Sir  Piper,  this  story  will  tell 
against  you  more  than  against  me ; 
but  if  you  mention  what  has 
occurred,  upon  my  word  and  honour 
I  really  wiu  shoot  you.' 

Screech  was  much  amused ;  and 
when  the  story  eked  out,  all  Trans- 
marina  was  in  extasies.  Count  Po- 
luphloisboio  Thalasses  made  his  es- 
cape from  the  colony  next  morning ; 
but  he  has  since  gamed  the  friend- 
ship of  Sir  Piper  Timkins,  who, 
though  conscious  of  the  mysterious 
influence  which  Mr.  Trevyllian  has 
over  h^,  laughs  as  much  as  any 
one  at  the  story  of  the  'Gbsxk 

AMBASSAnOB.'  Z. 

P.S.— I  have  since  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  of  Trans- 
marina,  and  having  taken  serious 
practical  views  of  me,  have  left  off 
practical  joking. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

JOSIAH  CHILD  OF  LONDON. 


JosiAH  Child,  the  Baring  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1630.     Throe 
or  fonr  hundred  years  before  that 
date    his    ancestors  were    men    of 
mark  in  English  history.    Several 
L'Enfantfi  and  Le  Childs,  the  names 
being  identical  in  those  days,  were 
concerned  in  Henry  II. 's  conquest 
of  Ireland  and  its  subsequent  go- 
vernment, and  others  were  settled  at 
Pool-Court,  Shrewley,  and  Pencook, 
all  in  Worcestershire,  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
A  Richard  le  Child  was  living  at 
Northwick,  in  the  same  shire,  in 
1320,  a  WilUam  le  Child  in  1350, 
and  a  Thomas  le  Child  in   1353. 
Another  Thomas  le  Child,  probably 
a  son,  was  escheator  for  the  county 
of  Worcester  in  1428.    From  him 
descended  William  Child,  of  North- 
wick, whose  grandson   and  great- 
grandson,    both    named    William, 
were  high  sherififs  for  the  county, 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  one  in 
1586,  the  other  in  1 5 99.    The  manor 
of  Northwick  remained  with   the 
family  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  bBfore  that  time  a  younger  and 
more   important    branch  had   left 
Worcestershire  for  districts  nearer 
London.    Richard  Child,  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  second  Eliza- 
bethan sheriff,  was  sheriff  of  Bed- 
fordshire in   1640,  the  year  of  the 
Long  Parliament's  assembling.  Bom 
somewhere  near  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  he  had  by  that  time 
acquired  considerable  wealth  as  a 
London  merchant,  and  become  the 
owner  of  valuable  property  in  Bed- 
fordshire.     Finding   most  of  his 
business   in   connection    with   the 
lately  opened  and  now  highly  pros- 
perous trade  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  he  paved  the  way  for  the 
yet  greater  success  of  his  son  Jo- 
siah. 

The  foreign  trade  of  England  was 
not  materially  damaged  by  the  poli- 
tical troubles  of  England  under 
Charles  I.  and    during  Common- 


wealth times.    In  some  respects  it 
was  benefited  by  those  troubles,  as 
thereby  the  energy  that  ought  to 
have  found  expression  in  domestic 
commerce    and    manufacture  was 
forced  into  other  channels.    '  When 
I  survey,'  writes  Lewis  Roberts,  an 
intelligent  but  wordy  Welshman,  in 
his  '  Merchants'  Map  of  Commerce,' 
published    in    1638,    '  every  king- 
dom and  great  city  of  the  world, 
and  every  petty  port  and  creek  of 
the  same,  and  find  in  each  of  these 
some  English  prying  after  the  trade 
and  commerce  thereof,  I  am  easily 
brought  to  imagine  either  that  this 
great  traffic  of  England  is  at  its  fall 
perfection,  or  that  it  aims  higher 
than  can  hitherto  by  any  weak  sight 
be  either  seen  or  discerned.    I  must 
confess  England  breeds  in  its  own 
womb  the  principal  supporters  of 
its  present  splendour,  ana  nourisheth 
with  its  own  milk  the  commodities 
that  give  both  lustre  and  life  to  the 
continuance  of  tliis  trade,  which  I 
pray  may  neither  ever  decay  nor 
yet  have  the  least  diminution.    But,' 
he  adds,  in  a  spirit  of  timidity  that 
is  amusing  when  we  compare  the 
commerce  of  to-day  with  that  of 
two  hundred  years  ago«  '  England 
being  naturally  seated  in  another 
comer  of  the    world,  and    herein 
bending  under  the  weight   of  so 
ponderous  a  burden,  cannot  possibly 
always  and  for  ever  find  a  vent  for 
all  those  commodities  that  are  seen 
to  be  daily  imported  and  brought 
within  the  compass  of  so  narrow  a 
circuit,  unless  there  can  be,  by  the 
policy  and  government  of  a  state, 
a  mean  found  out  to  make  this  island 
the  common  emporium  and  staple 
of  all  Europe.'    The  emporium  of 
a  good  deal  more  than  all  Europe 
this  island  has  become,  in  conse- 
quence of   the  enterprise  that  so 
astonished  Master  Roberts.    '  Will 
you,'  he  grandly  exclaims  in  another 

Slace,  '  view  Muscovia,  survey  Swe- 
en,  look   upon  Denmark,  peruse 
the  East  Country,  and  those  other 
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colder  le^ons?  there  yoa  shall  find 
the  £nghsh  to  have  been :  theinha- 
bitantSy  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  wear  English  woollen  liyery, 
feed  in  English  pewter^  sauce  with 
English*  Indian  spices,  and  send  to 
their  enemies  sad  English  leaden 
measeDgers  of  death.  Will  you 
behold  the  Netherlands,  whose  eyes 
and  hearts  envy  England's  traffic  ? 
jet  they  must  perforce  confess  that, 
for  all  their  great  boasts,  they  are 
indebted  to  liondon  for  most  of 
their  Syrian  commodities,  besides 
what  other  wares  else  they  have  of 


English  growth.  Will  yon  see 
France,  and  travel  it  from  Marselia 
to  Calais  ?  Though  they  stand  least 
in  need  of  us,  yet  they  cannot  last 
long  without  our  commodities.  And 
for  Spain,  if  you  pry  therein  from 
the  prince's  palace  to  the  poor  man*s 
cottage  he  will  vow  to  God  there  ia 
no  clothing  comparable  to  the  Eng- 
lish baize,  nor  pheasant  excelling 
a  seasonable  English  red-herring!' 

The  East  India  Company,  in  Bo- 
berts's  opinion ,  was  the  most  im- 
portant machinery  of  English  trade 
at  that  time.    To  Persia,  India,  and 
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Arabia  it  sent  numbers  of  ships 
every  year,  loaded  with  European 
goods,  to  bring  back '  pepper,  cloves, 
maces,  nutmegs,  cottons,  rice,  cali- 
coes of  sundry  sorts,  bezoar  stones, 
aloes,  borax,  calamus,  cassia,  mira- 
boloQs,  myrrh,  opium,  rhubarb, 
cinnamon,  sanders,  spikenard,  musk, 
civet,  tamarinds,  precious  stones  of 
all  sorts,  as  diamonds,  pearls,  car- 
bimclee,  emeralds,  jacmths,  sap- 
phires, spinals,  tmquoises,  topazes, 
mdigo,  and  sOk  raw  and  wrought 
into  sundry  fisibrics,  benzoin,  cam- 
phor, sandal-wood,  and  infinite  other 
VOL.  VII,— Na  xxzix. 


commodities.'  In  this  lucrative 
trade — so  lucrative  l^t,  as  Burton 
remarks  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,' '  a  merchant,  though  his 
hazard  be  great,  yet,  if  one  ship  re- 
turn out  of  four,  he  likely  maKes  a 
saving  voyage,'  — the  East  India 
Company  had  not  the  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly promised,  in  its  successive 
charters.  Great  obstructions  came 
to  it  from  the  jealousy  of  tiie  similar 
companies  established  in  Holland 
and  Portugal,  and  frequent  patents 
of  trade  were  granted  to  private. 
Englishmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir 
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William  Courtier,  "who  in  1635  was 
authorized  to  trade  during  the  next 
five  years  with  Goa,  Malabar,  China, 
and  Japan.  Yet  the  Company  fared 
well.  In  1 61 4,  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
had  been  sent  on  a  special  embas- 
sage to  cement  the  advantages  that 
Sir  Henry  Middleton,  as  we  saw  in  a 
former  chapter,  had  bought  with  his 
life,  and  therefrom  many  important 
benefits  had  sprung.  A  capital  of 
429,000?.  having  been  raised  in  1 6 1 2, 
a  fresh  subscription  of  1,600,000^. 
was  begun  in  1617,  and  in  1632  a 
ftirther  addition  of  420,700?.,  called 
the  third  joint-stock,  was  made  to 
the  existing  capital.  In  1657  an- 
other change  took  place.  The  pri- 
vate association,  starting  with  Sir 
William  Courtier's  enterprise,  and 
afterwards  known  as  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  had  grown 
80  important  that  the  larger  Com- 
pany was  glad  to  effect  a  coalition. 
This  was  done,  a  fresh  subscription 
to  the  amount  of  786,000/.  was  made, 
and  a  revised  charter  was  obtained 
from  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  by 
the  beginning  of  1658. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  East 
India  Company,  at  this  time,  was 
the  Turkey  or  Levant  Company, 
greatly  benefited  by  the  wisdom 
and  energy  of  Thomas  Mun,  the 
author  of  a  clever  '  Discourse  of 
Trade  from  England  to  East  India,' 
of  whose  private  life  nearly  all  we 
know  is  contained  in  his  son's  te&- 
timony,  that  '  he  was  in  his  time 
famous  amongst  merchants,  and 
well  known  to  most  men  of  business 
for  his  general  experience  of  affairs 
and  notable  insight  into  trade; 
neither  was  he  less  observed  for  his 
integrity  to  his  prince  and  zeal  to 
the  Commonwealth.  Mun  sx)eaks 
of  the  Levant  trade  as  among  the 
most  extensive  and  remimerative 
open  to  London  merchants  in  162 1. 
And  of  the  Turkey  Company  in 
1638  Lewis  Eoberts  writes:  'Not 
yearly  but  monthly,  nay,  almost 
weekly,  their  ships  are  observed  to 
go  to  and  fro,  exporting  hence  the 
cloths  of  Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, and  Coventry,  dyed  and 
dressed,  kerseys  of  Hampshire  and 
Yorkshire,  lead,  tin,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  Indiaji  spices,  indigo, 
and  calicoes;  and  in  return  thereof 


they  import  from  Turkey  the  raw 
silks  of  Persia,  Damascus,  and  Tri- 
poli, cottons,  and  cotton-yam  of 
Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  sometimes 
the  gems  of  India,  the  dmgs  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  muscatels  of 
Candia,  and  the  currants  and  oils  of 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Morea.* 

Then  mere   were  other  compa- 
nies, in  addition  to  the  crowd  of 
independent   merchants,   zealously 
promoting  the  interests  of  London 
conunerce.    The  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers,  trading  chiefly 
with  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  Netherlands, 
made  monthly  shipments  of  cloth 
and  other  English  conmnodities,  and 
brought  back  an  equivalent  in  mis- 
cellaneous articles  from  lawn  and 
tapestry  to  soap  and  crockery.    The 
Eastland   and  Muscovy  Companies 
also  had  cloth  for  their  staple  ex- 
port, making  their  return  cai^oes  of 
'  ashes,   cardboard,  copper,   deals, 
firs,  rich  furs,  masts,  pipe-staves, 
rye,  timber,  wainscot,  wheat,  fus- 
tians, iron,  latten,  linen,  quicksilver, 
flax,  hemp,  steel,  caviare,  cordagt^ 
hides,  honey,   tar,   sturgeon^s  roe, 
tallow,  pitch,  wax,  rosin,  and  sundry 
others.'    '  The  merchants  of  Eng- 
land trading  into  Italy,'  says  Eo- 
berts in  continuation  of  his  sum- 
mary, '  are  not  observed  to  have  any 
joint-stock  or  company ;'  but  private 
enterprise  fared  quite  as  well  as  any 
combined  effort  could    have  done 
in    supplying  the   Italian   market 
with  all  sorts  of  goods,  and  obtain- 
ing thence  a  large  supply  of  velvets, 
satins,  damasks,  and  the  like;  so 
that  '  here  likewise  all  other  foreign 
nations  willingly  give  place  to  tho 
English,  as  the  prime  and  principal 
merchants  that  either  abide  amongst 
them  or  negotiate  with  them,'    Be- 
sides all  this  there  was  a  respectable 
trade  with  the  north  and  west  coasts 
of  Africa.    But  of  this,  Boberts  gives 
ns  no  precise  account.     '  NeiSier,' 
he  says  in  conclusion,  *  need  I  no- 
minate the  home-land  commerce  of 
this  kingdom  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land; neither  go  about  to  particu- 
larize the  large  traffic  of  this  island 
to  their  late  plantations  of  New- 
foundland, Bermudas,  Virginia,  Bar- 
badoes,  and  New  England,  and  to 
other  places  which  rightly  challeDgo 
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an  interest  in  the  present  trade  and 
traffic  of  this  islancL' 

Yet  that  ^p?aB  a  branch  of  trade 
and  traffic  well  worth  porticnlaiizing. 
Already  a  great  impetns  to  com" 
merce  had  come  from  the  settling 
of  vanoQs  colonies  in  North  America 
and  (the  West  Indies  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  centtury.  Wheat 
and  timber,  saltpetre  and  potash, 
were  larg^l^  imported  from  Vir- 
ginia, besides  another  staple  which 
called  forth  an  edict  from  Charles  I. 
requiring  'some  better  frnit  than 
tobacco  and  smoke  to  be  letnmed 
from  thence/  so  as  to  aToid  '  the 
speedy  min  likely  to  be&ll  the 
colonies  and  the  danger  to  the 
bodies  and  manners  oi  tiie  English 
people,  through  the  excessive  growth 
of  tobacco.'  New  England  was  only 
begmning  to  make  retnm  for  the 
capital  expended  in  its  colonization ; 
bat  Bermnda  was  a  thriving  settle- 
ment, and  Barbadoes  was  spoken  of, 
in  1659,  as  already  '  having  given 
to  many  men  of  low  degree  exceed- 
ing vast  fortunes,  eqnal  to  noble- 
men.' *  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
aul  of  .ships,'  says  the  same  autho- 
rity, writing  in  1659,  '  there  yearly 
find  employment,  by  carrying  goods 
and  passengers  thither,  and  bringing 
thence  other  commodities,  whereby 
seamen  are  bred  and  custom  in- 
creased, our  commodities  vended, 
and    many    thousands     employed 


It  is  in  connection  with  these  new 
fields  of  commerce  that  we  first  find 
Josiah  Child  actively  engaged.  Be- 
sides his  ventures  in  East  Indian 
trade,  of  which  at  this  time  we  have 
very  scanty  details,  the  old  Admi- 
ral^ papers  in  the  Record  OfiSce 
show  that  he  was  an  extensive  con- 
tractor for  the  supply  of  American 
timber  to  be  used  m  shipbuilding. 
Among  several  tendera  sent  in,  at 
the  beginning  of  1665,  when  he  was 
fiywHid-thirty  yoora  of  age,  for 
nBste,  bowBiMritB,  and  yards,  tboso 
fc^nkfeed  by  him  and  one  John 
Sorter,  his  partner,  were  accepted 
in  August  of  this  year.  We  find 
him  writing  to  the  Navy  Commis- 
eioners  about  a  cargo  of  masts  that 
lie  had  procured  from  New  England. 
Host  had  been  accepted,  but  there 
was  hesitation   about    five  of  the 


largest.  Child  urged  the  acceptance 
of  the  whole  parcel,  aa  he  had  or- 
dered them  solely  f<Mr  the  Being's 
service,  and  such  large  masts  were 
hard  to  get  and  haider  to  sell 
among  private  dealera.  He  gained 
his  point,  and  obtained  payment  at 
the  rate  of  25^^.  tea  the  masts  ao 
inches  in  diameter,  and  33^.  for 
those  of  35  inches.  A  fortnight 
later  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty 
clerk,  saying  he  was  to  have  the 
highest  price  recorded  in  the  Admi- 
lalty-books,  that  being  the  dearest 
time  for  masts  that  ever  was.  On 
the  4th  of  October  in  the  same  year 
we  see  him  requesting  a  convoy 
through  the  Channel  for  a  ship  he 
is  sending  to  New  England  for  a 
further  supply  of  timber,  as  thus 
much  time  would  be  saved,  besides 
the  charge  of  seven  or  eight  shil- 
lings a  day  for  demurrage ;  and  on 
November  1 7th,  he  complains  of  the 
hazctfd  and  delay  he  has  been  put 
to  for  want  of  the  convoy  as  &r  as 
Plymouth,  and  begs  that  suitable 
protection  may  be  given  to  tho 
vessel  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage, 
until  it  is  at  sea.  These  are  among 
the  earliest  instances  that  we  meet 
with  of  hia  employment  as  govern- 
ment contractor.  Every  later  year 
has  its  own  records  of  similar  trans- 
actions.* 

But  he  was  not  simply  an  East 
and  West  India  mercnant.  One 
curious  document  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  is  a  message  dated 
April  the  30th,  1666,  from  Charles 
II.  to  the  Company  of  London 
Brewers,  recommending  that  Josiah 
Child,  merchant  of  Ix)ndon,  who 
has  done  faithful  service  in  supply- 
ing the  navy  with  beer,  and  has 
bought  a  brewhouse  in  Southwark 
to  brew  for  the  king's  household, 
and  for  the  navy,  be  admitted  a  free 
brother  of  the  Company  on  pay- 
ment of  the  same  subscription  as 
had  been  paid  by  the  late  Timothy 
Alsop,  the  king's  brewer.  Unfor- 
tunately we  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  success  of  this  speculation. 

In  one  way  and  another,  however, 
the  merchant,  still  a  young  man, 
was  amassing  wealth.  About  this 
time,  and,  probably,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Ms  frequent  visits  to 
Portsmouth,  in  connection  with  the 
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nayal  dockyard,  he  married  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Edmund  Boat^  a 
gentleman  of  that  town,  and  he 
was  able  to  provide  her  with  a  com- 
fortable home,  by  buying  Wanstead 
House,  the  time-honoured  mansion 
at  which,  nearly  eighty  years  before, 
the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester  had 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
the  help  of  a  masque  written  for  the 
occasion  by  his  more  famous  ne- 
phew, Philip  Sidney ;  and  which,  at 
a  later  period,  had  been  given  to 
'  Steenie  *  Buckingham  by  Charles  I. 
Wanstead  House  was  rebuilt  by 
Josiah's  son,  Eichard,  the  first  Earl 
Tylney,  in  171 8;  but  the  old- 
fashioned  mansion  served  for  the 
merchant.  He  was  there  daring 
the  autumn  months  of  1665,  the 
year  of  the  Great  Plague,  and  he 
used  his  forced  leisure  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  little  book  entitled 

*  Brief  Observations  concerning 
Trade,  and  the  Interest  of  Money,' 
the  producer  of  an  angry  paper- war 
that  lasted  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  almost  the  parent  of  our  mo- 
dem science  of  political  economy. 

*  The  prodigious  increase  of  the 
Netherlanders,'  it  begins,  '  in  their 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  riches, 
and  multitude  of  shipping,  is  the 
envy  of  the  present,  and  may  be 
tlie  wonder  of  all  future  generations ; 
and  yet  the  means  whereby  they 
have  thus  advanced  themselves  are 
BuflBciently  obvious,  and  in  a  great 
measure  imitable  by  most  other 
nations,  but  more  easily  by  us  of 
this  kingdom  of  England.'  There- 
fore, the  merchant  sets  himself  to 
show,  with  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
error,  what  seem  to  him  the  points 
in  the  Dutch  policy  best  worth 
copying.  '  These,'  he  says,  '  are 
fifteen  in  number.  First,  they  have 
in  their  greatest  councils  of  state, 
and  war,  trading  merchants  that 
have  lived  abroad  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  who  have  not  only  the 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  trade,  by  whom 
laws  and  orders  are  contrived,  and 
plans  projected,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  their  trade.  Secondly,  their 
law  of  gavelkind,  whereby  all  their 
children  possess  an  equal  share  of 
their  fathers'  estates  ^ter  tiieir  de- 
cease, and  so  are  not  left  to  wrestle 


with  the  world  in  their  youth,  with 
inconsiderable  assistance  of  fortime, 
as  most  of  our  youngest  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen in   England   are  who  aie 
bound   apprentices   to  merchants. 
Thirdly,  their  exact  making  of  all 
their  native  commodities,  and  pack- 
ing of  their  herrings,  cod-fish,  and 
all  other  commodities  which  they 
send  abroad  in  great  quantities;  the 
consequence  whereof  is,  that  the 
repute  of  their  said   commodities 
abroad  continues  always  good,  and 
the  buyers  will  accept  them  by  the 
marks  without  opening;   whereas 
the  fish  which  our  English  make  in 
Newfoundland,  New  England,  and 
herrings  at  Yarmouth,  and  our  pil- 
chards from  the  west  country,  often 
prove  felse  and  deceitfully  made. 
Fourthly,  their  giving  great  encqn- 
ragement  and  immunities  to  the  in- 
ventors of  new  manufactures,  and 
the  discoverers  of  any  new  mysteries 
in  trade,  and  to  those  that  shall 
bring   the   commodities   of   other 
nations  first  in  use    and  practice 
amongst  them,  to  which  the  author 
never  goes  without  his  due  reward 
allowed  him  at  the  public  charge. 
Sixthly,'  (we  quote  only  the  most  in- 
teresting  passages   of    the  tract,) 
'  their  parsimonious  and  thrifty  liv- 
ing,  which   is    so    extraordinary, 
that  a  merchant  of  10,000/.  estate 
with  them  will  spend  scarce  so  much 
per  annum  as  one  of  1,500/.  estate 
m  London.    Seventhly,  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  as  well  daugh- 
ters as  sons ;  all  which,  although  of 
never  so  great  quality  or   estate, 
they  always  take  care  to  bring  up 
to  write  perfect  good  hands,  and  to 
have  the  full  knowledge  and  use  of 
arithmetic  and  merchants' aocounts; 
the  well  understanding  and  practice 
of  which  doth  strangely  infuse  into 
most  that  are  the  owners  of  that 
quality,  of  either  sex,  not  only  an 
ability  for  conmieroe  of  all  kinds, 
but  a  strong  aptitude,   love,  and 
delight  in  it    And,  in  r^;aid  the 
women  are  as  knowing  therein  as 
the  men,   it  doth  encourage  their 
husbands  to  hold  on  in  their  trades 
to  their  dying  days,  knowing  the 
capacity  of  tibeir  wives  to  get  in 
their  estates,  and  carry  on  their 
trades  after  their  deaths;  whereas, 
if  a  merchant  in  England  arrive  at 
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anyoonadomble  estate,  he  oommoii* 
Ij^  withdraws  his  estate  from  trade 
before  he  comeB  near  the  confinee  of 
old  age,  reokcmiDg  that  if  God 
should  call  him  out  of  the  world, 
while  the  main  of  his  estate  is  en- 
gaged abroad  in  trade,  he  mnst  lose 
one-third  of  it,  through  the  inex- 
penenoe  and  tmaptness  of  his  wife 
to  such  afibirs,  and  so  it  nsoally 
fidia  oat.  Tenthly,  their  use  of 
bsnks,  which  are  of  so  immense  ad- 
TBntsge  to  tiiem,  that  some,  not 
without  good  grounds,  have  esti- 
mated the  profit  of  them  to  the  public 
to  amount  to  at  least  i,ooo,ooo2. 
sterling  per  annum.  Elerenthlj, 
their  toleration  of  different  opinions 
in  matters  of  religion;  by  reason 
whereof,  many  industzious  people 
of  other  countries,  that  dissent  from 
the  established  goyemment  of  their 
own  churches,  resort  to  them  with 
their  fiunilies  and  estates,  and  after 
a  few  years'  cohabitation  with  them, 
become  of  the  same  common  in- 
terest Twelfthly,  their  law-mer- 
chant, by  which  all  controTerdes 
between  merchants  and  tradesmen 
are  decided  in  three  or  four  days' 
time,  and  that  not  at  the  fortieth 
part  (I  might  say,  in  many  cases,  not 
the  hundredth  part)  of  the  charge 
they  are  with  us.  Thirteenthly^ 
the  law  that  is  in  use  among  them 
for  transference  of  ImIIs  for  debt 
horn  one  man  to  another.  This  is 
of  extraordinary  advantage  to  them 
in  their  commerce,  by  means  where- 
of they  can  turn  their  stocks  twice 
or  thrice  in  trade  for  once  that  we 
can  in  England,  for  that,  having 
sold  our  foreign  goods  here,  we 
cannot  buy  again  to  advantage  till 
we  are  possessed  of  our  money, 
which  it  may  we  shall  be  six,  nine, 
or  twelve  months  in  recovering; 
whereas,  were  the  law  for  transfer- 
ring bills  in  practice  with  us,  we 
could,  presently,  after  sale  of  our 
goods,  dii^x)6e  of  our  bills  and  close 
up  our  accounts.' 

Those  sentences  give  very  inte- 
resting information  touching  the 
state  of  trade  in  England  two  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  besides  showing  us, 
in  dear  light,  the  shrewd  money- 
making  character  of  the  London 
merchant,  anxious  to  make  his  ni^ 
tion  as  thoroughly  commercial  as 


was  Holland.  But  the  point  which  he 
thinks  specially  worth  imitating  from 
the  Dutch,  and  to  the  discussion  of 
which  he  gives  most  of  his  space,  is 
'  the  lowness  of  interest  of  money 
witli  them,  which  in  peaceable 
times,  exceeds  not  three  per  cent 
per  annum,'  whereas  the  rate  of  in- 
tiffest  in  EngUnd  is  six  per  cent  at 
the  least  '  This,  in  my  poor 
opinion,'  he  adds,  'is  the  caiua 
caumns  of  all  the  other  causes  of 
riches  in  that  people;  andif  interest 
of  money  were  with  us  reduced  to 
the  same  rate  as  it  is  with  them,  it 
would  in  a  short  time  render  us  as 
rich  and  as  considerable  in  trade  as 
they  now  are.'  He  argues  that  the 
prosperity  of  England  has  increased 
m  exact  proportion  to  the  abate- 
ment of  mterest,  which  by  law, 
before  1635,  was  ten  per  cent,  to  be 
reduced  in  that  year  to  eight ;  and, 
again,  in  1645,  to  six  per  cent ;  and 
that  the  grand  impediment  to  the 
wealth  which  England  ought  to 
attain  comes  firom  the  rule  that 
nu^es  it  hard  for  young  merchants 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  ('  most  of  our 
trade  being  carried  on  by  young 
men  that  take  up  money  at  inte- 
rest,') and  tempts  elder  men,  as 
soon  as  they  have  gained  experience 
at  their  work,  to  abandon  commerce 
for  usury,  '  there  being,  to  every 
man's  knowledge,  divers  English 
merchants  of  large  estates,  which 
have  not  much  past  their  middle 
age,  and  yet  have  wholly  left  off 
their  trades,  having  found  the  sweet- 
ness of  interest;  neither  scattering 
by  their  expenses,  so  as  the  poor 
may  glean  anything  after  them,  nor 
working  with  their  hands  or  heads 
to  bring  either  wax  or  honey  to  the 
conmion  hive  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
swelling  their  own  purses  by  the 
sweat  of  other  men's  brows,  and  the 
contrivances  of  other  men's  brains. 
And  how  unprofitable  it  is  for  any 
nation  to  suffer  idleness  to  suck  the 
breasts  of  industry,  needs  no  de- 
monstration.' 

There  we  have  good  common 
sense  and  sound  morality.  But 
political  economists  have  taught  us 
that  the  rate  of  interest,  like  every- 
thing else,  from  giu-drinking  to 
theological  belief  must  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves; 
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and  that  only  mischief  can  come 
from  legal  restrictioDS  of  whatever 
sort.  That  was  a  point,  however, 
that  neither  Child  nor  his  crowd  of 
pamphleteer-opponents  were  able  to 
miderstand.  During  thirty  years 
the  subject  was  hotly  discussed  in  a 
small  library  of  treatises,  that  make 
very  uninteresting  and  unprofitable 
reading.  The  controversy  itself  has 
lost  all  its  value,  and  the  books  in 
which  it  found  expression  are  only 
worth  preserving  for  the  scraps  of 
information  they  contain  about  the 
state  of  commerce  and  society  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  8ome  of  those  scraps  we 
have  already  given;  some  others 
may  be  culled  from  Child's  '  New 
Discourse  of  Trade,'  a  greatly  am- 
plified edition  of  his  former  work, 
published  in  169a,  but  chiefly  writ* 
ten  in  1669.  The  chapter  most  at- 
tractive in  itself,  and  most  interest- 
ing also  to  us,  because  of  its  illus- 
tration of  the  natural  kindliness  of 
the  author's  character,  is '  Concern- 
ing the  Belief  and  Employment  of 
the  Poor.'  '  Our  poor  in  England/ 
he  says,  '  have  always  been  in  a 
most  sad  and  wretched  condition ; 
some  iiftmished  for  want  of  bread, 
others  starved  with  cold  and  un- 
kindness;  many  whole  fiBunilies,  in 
all  t^e  out  parts  of  cities  and  great 
towns,  commonly  remain  in  a  lan- 
guishing, nasty,  and  useless  oon- 
dition,  uncomfortable  to  themselves 
and  unprofitable  to  the  kingdom.' 
Hence  the  country  is  stocked  with 
thieves  and  beggars,  and  materially 
weakened  in  its  productive  re- 
sources. But  the  chief  blame,  it  is 
urged,  lies  not  with  the  poor 
wretches  themselves,  but  with  the 
laws  that  make  every  parish  charge- 
able with  its  own  paupers,  and  so 
waste  nearly  all  the  money  and 
energy  that  should  go  to  their  relief 
in  '  shifting  off,  sending,  or  whip- 
ping back  the  poor  wanderers  to 
the  place  of  their  birth  or  last 
abode.'  'A  poor  idle  person  that 
will  not  wars,  or  that  nobody  will 
employ  in  the  country,  comes  up  to 
London,  to  set  up  the  trade  of  beg- 
ging. Such  a  person,  probably, 
may  beg  up  and  down  the  streete 
for  seven  years,  it  may  be  seven- 
and-twenty,  before  anybody  asketh 


why  she  doth  so ;  and  if,  at  leogtii, 
shB  hath  the  ill-hap,  in  some  parish, 
to  meet  with  a  more  vigilant  beadle 
than  one  in  twenty  of  them  are,  all  he 
does  is  but  to  lead  her  the  length  of 
five  or  six  houses  into  another 
parish,  and  then  concludes,  as  his 
masters  the  panshioners  do,  that  he 
hath  done  the  part  of  a  most  dili- 
gent officer.  But  suppose  he  should 
go  yet  farther,  and  cariy  this  poor 
wretch  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
he  should  order  the  dehnquent  to 
be  whipped,  and  sent  from  parish 
to  parish  to  the  place  of  her  birth, 
which  not  one  justice  of  twenty, 
through  pity  or  other  cause,  will 
do;  even  this  is  a  great  chaig& 
upon  the  country,  and  yet  the  bu£- 
ness  of  the  nation  itself  wholly 
undone ;  for  no  sooner  doth  the  de- 
linquent arrive  at  the  place  assigned, 
but  for  shame  or  idleness,  she  pre- 
sently deserte  it,  and  wanders  di- 
rectly back,  or  some  other  way, 
hoping  for  better  fortune;  whilst 
the  p«rish  to  which  she  was  sent, 
knowing  her  a  lazy,  and  perhaps  a 
worse  qualifiied  person,  is  as  willing 
to  be  rid  of  her  as  she  is  to  be  gone 
from  thence.'  The  merchant— 'more 
qualified  to  manage  the  detail  of  a 
counting-house,  than  to  correct  the 
errors  of  l^islation,'  as  Eden  re- 
marks; but,  however  unsound  his 
views,  as  jealous  as  any  professed 
philanthropist  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor — proposed  to  re- 
medy the  present  evils  l^  doing 
away  with  the  distinction  of  parishes, 
and  dividing  England  into  two  or 
three  poor-law  provinces,  each  under 
the  government  of  a  body  of  'Fa- 
thers of  the  Poor,'  appointed  by  the 
crown,  with  power  to  buy  lands, 
erect,  and  endow  workhouses,  hos- 
pitals, and  houses  of  ooriectioo,  as 
well  as  '  petty  banks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor;'  to  send  such  poor 
beyond  the  seas  as  ihej  shall  think 
fit,  into  his  Majesty's  plantations; 
and  to  employ  tlioee  kept  at  home 
in  nsefrd  work.  '  The  girls  may  be 
employed  in  mending  the  clothes  of 
the  aged,  in  spinning,  eaxding,  and 
other  linen  manu&ctures,  and  many 
in  sewing  linen  for  the  ezehange, 
or  any  lH>usekeep6r8  thai  vill  pot 
out  linen  to  the  matronfi  that  have 
the  government  of  them;  the  boys 
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in  picking  oakmn,  maldiig  pins, 
zaspiDg  wood,  makiDg,  hanging,  gr 
any  other  manafactores  of  any 
kind;  which,  whether  it  tnms  to 
present  profit  or  not,  is  not  mnoh 
mateiial,  the  great  business  of  the 
nation  being  first  but  to  keep  the 
poor  Irom  begging  and  starring, 
and  enoxing  suoh  as  are  able  to 
labour  and  discipline,  that  they  may 
be  hereafter  useful  members  to  the 
kingdom/  To  obtain  funds  for 
these  purposes.  Child  proposed  a 
contLouance  of  moderate  assessments 
by  law,  with  the  addition  of  weekly 
collections  in  all  parish  churches; 
taies  upon  the  receipts  at  play- 
hoDses,  and  '  whaterer  elae  his  Ma- 
jesty and  Parliament  shall  think  fit 
to  recommend  to  them,  or  leave  to 
their  discretion.'  Those  projects 
bare  been  much  decried  by  pro- 
ijaasional  advocates  of  the  English 
poor-law ;  but  the  successful  work- 
mg  of  the '  Assistanne  Publique,'  in 
Fnaoe,  in  msny  respects  curiously 
like  the  old  merchant's  scheme,  en- 
titles Uiem  to  some  considendion. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  treatise  to  us  is  its  evidence  of 
Child's  practical  sense  and  generous 
disposition.  Very  characteristic  of 
the  man  is  his  proposal,  made  at 
the  very  time  when  the  cry  for  test 
acts  and  intolerance  of  all  sorts  was 
noisiest  in  England, '  that  there  be 
no  oaths  or  other  tests  imposed 
upon  the  said  fisthets  of  the  poor 
at  their  admission,  to  bar  out  non- 
conlbrmists,  amongst  whom  there 
will  be  found  some  excellent  instru- 
ments for  this  good  work.' 

'  Compulsion  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion,' moreover,  is  one  of  the  causes 
to  which  Child  ascribes  the  falling 
of  English  trade  in  wool,  apparent 
in  his  time.  Ha  shows  that  the 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
English  operatives,  and  the  more 
toleiant  customs  of  foreign  nations, 
as  well  as  the  fiicilities  coming  from 
the  bw  rate  of  interest  abroad, 
eoeourage  our  merchimts  to  export 
raw  wo(3,  instead  of  enriching  the 
eountry  by  first  manuiaotunng  it 
into  cloth. 

In  this  treatise  Child  speaks  of 
the  East  Indian  trade  as,  in  four 
ways,  the  most  beneficial  of  all 
of    foreign    commerce. 


'  I.  The  trade  worthily  employs 
twenty-five  to  thirty  sail  of  the 
most  warlike  ships  in  England,  with 
sixty  to  a  hundred  men  in  each 
ship.  a.  It  supplies  the  nation  con- 
stantly and  fully  with  that  ^in  this 
age)  necessary  material  of  saltpetre. 
3.  It  supplies  the  nation,  for  its 
consumption,  with  pepper,  indigo, 
calicoes,  and  several  useful  drugs, 
near  the  value  of  150,000/.  to 
iZofiool.  per  annum.  4.  It  fur- 
nisbeth  us  with  pepper,  cowriesL 
long-cloth  and  other  calicoes,  and 
painted  stufb,  proper  for  the  trade 
of  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Guinea,  to  the  amount  of  2oo,oooiL 
or  300,000/.  per  annum;  most  of 
which  trades  we  could  not  carry  on 
with  any  considerable  advantage, 
but  for  ihoBB  supplies.  And  these 
goods  exported  do  produce  in 
foreign  parts,  to  be  returned  to 
Englfuid,  six  times  the  measure  in 
specie  that  the  Company  exports 
from  henca'  '  Were  it  not  for  the 
East  Indian  Company,'  he  adds,  'we 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  thelhitch 
traders;  we  should  have  to  buy 
foreign  linens  instead  of  the  calicoes 
that  come  from  our  own  depend- 
encies, and  we  should  lose  the  pro- 
tection secured  for  the  country,  by 
the  employment  of  so  many  stout 
ships  and  mariners.' 

That  was  in  1669.  In  1677  ft^ 
peared  'A  Treatise,  wherein  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  East  India 
Company  is  the  most  national  of  all 
foreign  trades,'  of  which  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Child  was  also  the 
author.  At  that  time,  we  learn, 
there  were  firom  thirty  to  thirty-five 
ships  in  the  Company's  employ,  used 
in  exportmg  about  43o,oooZ.  worth  of 
goods  and  bullion,  and  in  brin^g 
to  the  English  market  commodities 
worth  at  least  twice  that  sum. 
Every  vear  showed  much  progress 
in  wealth  and  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Their  actual  capital  was  only  about 
370,000/. ;  but  they  borrowed  vast 
sums  of  money  at  the  six  per  cent, 
interest,  which  Child  wished  to  see 
reduced  to  four,  and  were  rumoured 
to  make  about  thirty  per  cent  pro- 
fits tJiereby.  In  1 67 6  every  pn^rie- 
tor  received  a  bonus  equal  to  the 
value  of  his  stock,  and  the  shares 
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which,  in  1664,  vere  to  be  bought 
at  70/.  for  100/.  worth  of  stock,  rose 
in  1677  to  245/.,  in  1681  to  300/., 
and  in  1691  to  360/.  or  more. 

In  that  period  of  almost  unexam- 
pled prosperity  many  fortunes  were 
made;  by  fax  the  greatest  of  all 
being  that  accumulated  by  Josiah 
Child.  Among  the  entries  of  share- 
holders, prior  to  these  years,  we  do 
not  find  the  merchant's  name ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  bought  stock 
in  1657,  when  a  new  subscription 
was  made,  and  a  charter  with  fresh 
priTQeges  was  obtained  from  Crom- 
well. In  that  year  he  was  seven- 
and-twenty,  and  starting  upon  the 
oonunercial  life  for  which  his  father 
had  prepared  him.  A  little  later 
we  saw  him  becoming  famous  as  a 
timber  merchant,  bringing  masts 
and  the  like  from  New  England  for 
sale  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 
He  was  also  a  brewer,  and  doubtless, 
after  the  Deushion  of  merchants  in 
those  generations,  he  embarked  in 
enterprises  of  every  sort  that  pro- 
mised success.  By  1665  he  was 
rich  enough  to  buy  the  old  manor 
at  Wanstead,  and  some  years  after 
that,  his  first  wife  being  dead,  he 
increased  his  wealth  and  influence  by 
marrying  Mrs.  Mary  Stone,  widow  of 
a  thriving  merchant,  and  daughter  of 
another  merchant,  William  Atwood, 
of  Hackney.  Ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  11.  he  had  been  a 
fiivourite  at  Court,  doing  his  share 
of  money-lending  to  the  spendthrift 
king,  and  gaining  esteem  by  the 
honest  .deportment  which  even  the 
most  dishonest  well  kn^w  how  to 
prize.  Politically  he  was  a  Whig, 
and  by  his  tolerant  spirit  and  bold 
defence  of  schismatics,  he  had  won 
the  special  hatred  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  to  become  King  of 
England  as  James  II.  But  with 
Charles,  and  Charles's  courtiers, 
he  was  in  favour,  and  that  favour 
secured  him  a  baronetcy  on  the 
1 8th  of  July,  1678,  and  enabled 
him  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters, 
with  a  dowry  of  50,000^.,  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
in  March  1683;  an  older  daughter 
having  already  wedded  a  gentleman 
of  Streatham,  to  become  grand- 
mother of  a  Duke  of  Bedford. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  mer- 


chant began  to  be  the  foremost  man 
in  the  management  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Eor  some  years  he 
ha<l  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  having  been 
with  great  difficulty  raised  hereto, 
said  his  enemies,  by  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Samuel  Bemardisson,  Sir 
John  Mordaunt,  Thomas  Papillon, 
and  other  great  Whig  merchants 
in  the  city;  and  lately,  the  same 
men,  seeing  his  great  talents,  joined 
in  promoting  him  to  the  office  of 
governor.  Then  a  division  arose. 
According  to  the  statements  of  his 
enemies  in  pamphlets  so  scurrilous, 
that  they  would  hardly  be  worth 
noticing,  had  not  many  of  their 
assertions  been  adopted  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  as  grounds  for  condemn- 
ing the  merchant.  Sir  Josiah 
Child  turned  Tory,  got  rid  of  all 
the  honest  servants  of  the  Company, 
and  became  the  abject  slave  of  the 
court,  for  purposes  of  his  own 
aggrandisement.  By  far  the  richest 
member  of  the  Company,  with  a 
third  of  its  stock  in  his  own  hands, 
or  the  hands  of  some  fourteen  of 
his  dependents,  it  was  alleged  that 
he  could  do  whatever  he  liked,  and 
that  he  managed  the  whole  business 
so  as  to  enrich  himself,  and  curry 
favour  with  King  Charles  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  'By  his  great 
annual  presents,'  says  one  of  the 
pamphleteers,  'he  could  command, 
both  at  Court  and  Westminster  Hall, 
what  he  pleased.'  'A  present  ot 
ten  thousand  guineas,'  writes  Macau- 
lay,  on  the  authority  of  these 
libellers,  'was  graciously  received 
from  him  by  Charles.  Ten  thousand 
more  were  accepted  by  James,  who 
readily  consented  to  become  a 
holder  of  stock.  All  who  could 
help  or  hurt  at  Court,  ministers, 
mistresses,  priests,  were  kept  in 
good  humour  by  presents  of  umwls 
and  silks,  birds'-nests  and  atar  of 
roses,  purses  of  diamonds,  and  bags 
of  guineas.  His  bribes,  distributed 
with  judicious  prodigality,  speedily 
produced  a  large  return :  just  when 
the  Court  was  all  powerful  in  the 
State,  he  became  all  powerful  at  the 
Court.'  That  Child  did  shift  his 
political  ground,  and  give  way  to 
the  tide  of  Tory  feeling  that  pre- 
ceded the  accession  of   James  £L^ 
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is  dear ;  and  thai  was  crime  enongb, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  Whig 
historian,  to  jnstify  every  charge  of 
dishonesty  and  meanness  that  his 
enemies  diose  to  bring  against  him. 
Bat  some  close  reading  of  the 
papers,  printed  and  in  mannsoript 
of  the  ^riod,  leads  ns  to  a  different 
conclnsion.     As  with  many  other 


merchants  of  those  and  other  times. 
Child  seems  to  have  troubled  him- 
self bat  little  aboat  the  complica- 
tions of  politics.  So  long  as  he  did 
his  own  dniy  in  the  world,  and  con- 
formed to  the  current  maxims  of 
commercial  morality,  and  made  his 
money  honestly,  he  was  willing  to 
leave  questions  of  statecraft  and  the 
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like  to  others.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  either  fraud  or  folly  in 
his  management  of  the  Company's 
afiisdrs.  His  abusers  were  all  politi- 
cal opponents,  or  men  whom  he  had 
displaced  from  employment  in  India, 
or  the  India  ofi&ce,  on  account  of 
their  dishonesty  and  incapacity. 
None  of  their  great  charges  are 
supported  by  trostworthy  authority ; 


many  of   them    are    clearly   dis- 
proved. 

The  &ct  is,  that  Child,  having 
helped  to  bring  the  East  India 
Company  to  a  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  had  revived  the  old 
prejudices  of  a  large  minority  of 
Englishmen  against  this  branch  of 
commerce.  The  members  of  the 
Turkey  Company,  great  sufierers  by 
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that  piospeiiiy^  did  their  ntmoat 
to  bnng  it  into  disrepute.  They 
were  supported  by  the  other  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  the  many 
piiyate  traders  who,  irom  choice  or 
from  necessity,  were  left  to  carry  on 
their  businesses  in  independent 
ways.  Not  heeding  their  opposi- 
tion, Sir  Josiah  carried  on  the  work 
he  had  taken  in  hand,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  extend  the  influence  and 
enlarge  the  prosperity  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  documents  treasured  in 
the  India  House  and  Becord  Office, 
show  that  during  these  years,  he 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole 
business.  At  one  time  he  writes 
about  the  prospect  of  trade  in 
O^lon;  at  another  he  is  considering 
how  best  the  lost  ground  may  be 
recoYered  in  Java.  On  oim  dia  he 
discourses  to  his  Majesty's  Chief 
Secretary  about  the  Gveat  Mo^ul, 
and  the  growing  disputes  with  hun; 
on  the  next  he  has  an  interview 
with  some  Jnpansee  ambassadors, 
and  urges  them  to  hmg  about  an 
op^iing  for  English  trade  with 
their  country—'  which  I  appvdieiid,' 
he  says  in  a  letto,  'might  piOTe  of 
very  great  advantage  to  this  nation, 
by  the  sending  of  vast  <iiiintities 
of  the  Engdi^  wooUea  mann&o- 
tures,  the  Japanese  bcdng  a  great 
and  rich  people,  and  the  Bituation 
of  many  of  th^  provinces  north- 
erly enough  to  wear  such  elothing 
as  this  kinyiom  a£brda.V 

Meanwhile  the  oppoaitkn  grew« 
and  having  no  influence  among  the 
authorities  at  home,  it  producea  very 
disastrQus.results  in  the  flus)ff  pro- 
vinces of 'the  Company,  most  mis* 
chief  being  done  at  Bombay,  whane 
John  Child,  the  elder  brother  of  Sir 
Josiah,  was  chief  flielor  of  the  Cobh 
pany.  This  hrotiMr,— 'a  person  of 
Known  sobriety,  wisdom,  truth,  and 
courage,  este^ed  and  beloved  by 
all  people  of  all  nations  in  India, 
that  have  so  much  ingenuousness  as 
to  acknowledge  virtue  in  an  enemy,' 
according  to  a  fiiendly  writer^a 
man  'grasping  and  violent,'  from  the 
first,  and  whose  'pride  and  oppres- 
sion grew  intolerable '  as  he  advanced 
in  power,  as  his  enemies  asserted — 
had  been  in  India  ever  since  the 
year  1653.  How  he  was  occupied 
during  most  of  that  time^  whether 


busied  with  trade  on  his  own  ac- 
count, or  employed  in  the  Company's 
service,  we  are  not  told.    He  fieeom 
io  have  had  some  comiectian  with 
Bombay  from  the  time  of  its  cession 
by  the  Portuguese  to  theEDglishiii 
1664.   In  i68a  he  was  ^>pQint6d  its 
governor.  That  appointment  was  the 
signal  for  open  resistance  among  the 
private  traders,  or  interlopers,  in  the 
district,  and  through  them,  among 
those  servants  of  the  Company  who 
had  been  induced  to  join  the  oppo- 
sition.  Mutiny  and  massacre  began 
in  the  autunm  of  1683,  and  weie 
only  suppressed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  fleet  off  the  island,  and  the 
sending  of  the  insurgent  leaders  to 
England.  After  that.  Governor  John 
Chud  appears  to  have  acted  with, 
oocaakmlly,    too    great    severity. 
Anxious  to  ke^  down  a  spirit  of 
rebellion,  ha  pnAipfl  htlped  to  in- 
crease it  by  the  sternnawi  oC  lus  coor 
duct      That,  at  any  sate,  caused 
some  base  Englishmen  la  make  trea- 
sonable offers  to  the  Qnat  MognL 
Aurungmbe,never  as  frkndly  to  the 
Ei^^ish  as  he  had  bean  to  ^e  Dutch 
and  PoKiogMse,  readily  listened  to 
their  onmjiiaipti,  and  issued  such 
ordera  to  the  aatms  tading  witii 
the  Compaay  ttat  war  seemed  ne- 
oessaxy.     An   afmament   was  de- 
apatched  from  E^gkndin  i687,and 
letters  tcom  King  Jsbms  n.  wore 
also  seat  out,  SMing  Bombay  the 
head-quarUrsof  Indiaa  Qovemment, 
with  a  hoKHMt^  fur  Us  governor, 
John  Child,  along  with  the  title  of 
Qeneml  of  the  Enmih  finoes  in  the 
nortbem  parts  of  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia.      *Our    nexghboors,    the 
Fkenoh  and  Dutch,'  says  the  mock- 
ing pamphleteer*  'oonld  not  pat 
thesaselvea   in  a  postore  enough 
of  laughing  at  it'    But  while  they 
laughed    flie  new   baioiMt   made 
good  use  of  his  authority.     '  fle 
managed  that  hazardous  war  against 
the  Mognil,'  we  are  told,  'with  sudi 
success  and  moderation  that  he 
took  ahnost  ail  the  Mogul's  and 
subjects'  ships  saOing  in  and  out  of 
Surat,  without  smiling  a  drop  of 
their    blood,    and  dismissed    the 
prisoners  with  cloths  and  money 
m  their  pockets,  which  gained  sack 
a  reputataon  to  our  nation,  ev^ 
amoogst  the  Afoors  themselves,  that 
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thfly  beesmetmiTezialadyooateBaiid 
fiolidtare  to  the  Mpgol,  for  the  paci- 
fication.' That  frjendly  feeling  did 
not  last  long.  Other  oanteata  luid  to 
becaznedon,  and  much  blood  had 
to  be  ahed.  Child  fought  nnwiaely, 
and  Anmngzebe,  then  in  thefnlneaa 
of  hia  powar^  a haiply  ponidied  the 
Engliah  for  attempting  to  emah  him. 
He  attacked  Bombay  and  captored  a 
partioQ  of  it»  before  oonaenting  to 
come  to  terms,  and  then  he  made  it 
a  condition  of  peace,  that  the  offend- 
ing goTemor  anould  be  deprived  of 
his  office.  That  atipolatioii  was  nn- 
nefXBBaxj.  While  it  was  being  de- 
spatched, on  the  4thof  Febmary, 
1691,  Sir  John  Child  died  of  a  foyer 
brangfat  on  by  hard  work  and  oha- 


Hia  worthier  brother  Uyed  for 
eight  yean  longer,  retaining  to  the 
laat  hM  share  in  the  direetion  of  the 
Saat  India  Company.  Before  that 
time  the  levolation  of  1688  had 
changed  the  asneot  of  the  political 
wrald,  and  Sir  Josiah  Child^  Tory- 
ism, left  him  bat  little  inflnenee  i^ 
Coiui.  The  old  libels  were  xeriyed 
and  new  ones  eyery  year  were  added. 
Bat  he  troubled  himself  yery  little 
aboot  them,  and  allowed  them  in  no 
war  to  alter  his  scheme,  for  the 
wraue  of  the  Company.  In  aoms 
yeara  he  held  the  office  of  goyemor, 
in  others  he  left  it  in  other  hands; 
bat  in  either  eaae  alike  he  was  its 
guide  and  roler.  Eyery  proposal 
waa  saboiitted  to  his  consideration, 
and  eyery  edict  reflected  his  wishes. 
After  tbe  leyolntion,  and  after  the 
disasters  incident  to  the  war  with 
the  Mogul,  commerce  had  had  a 
temporary  check.  Theannoal  profits 
were  not  80  large,  and  Child  sawthe 
importanoe  of  stroigthening  the 
Company's  footing  in  the  Indies. 
'  The  increaseof  oar  xeyenoe,'  it  was 
asserted  ininskmctionsissnedby  the 
dixeotoKS  in  1689,  'is  the  subject  of 
oar  eaie,  as  much  as  oor  trade.  Tis 
that  must  maintain  oor  force,  y^ien 
twenty  aocidenta  may  intarrapt  oar 
trade.  Tia  that  must  make  us  a 
nation  in  India.  Withoat  that  we 
ace  but  as  a  great  number  of  inter- 
lopers, united  by  hia  Majesty's  royal 
diarter,  fit  only  to  trade  where  no- 
body of  power  thinks  it  their  interest 
to  prsyentus;  and  upon  thia  account 


it  is  that  the  wise  Batch,  in  all  their 
general  adyices  which  we  haye  seen, 
write  ten  paragraphs  concerning 
their  goyemment,  their  dyil  and 
mihtaiy  policy,  warfioe,  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  reyenue,  for  one  para- 
graph they  write  concerning  trade.' 
In  other  words,  it  was  resoWed  thus 
esrly  in  the  history  of  tiie  Company, 
to  floake  soyereigniy  in  the  £ast  its 
chief  object  of  pursuit,  and  to  draw 
wealth  more  nom  imp(»ts  upon 
natiye  and  British  subjects  thanfrom 
direct  commerce.  Child's  libeUers 
asserted  that  he  carried  hia  loye  of 
goyemment  and  power  to  the  ab- 
surdest  limits.  According  to  one 
statement,  unyerified,  but  accepted 
as  truth  by  both  Mill  and  Muaulay, 
the  new  goyemor  of  Bombay  haying 
written  home  to  say  that  the  laws  of 
TCngland  made  it  impossible  for  the 
instructions  sent  out  to  him  to  be 
ob^ed.  Sir  Joaiah  wrote  back  in 
anger,  *  that  he  expected  his  orders 
were  to  be  his  rules,  and  not  the 
laws  of  England,  which  were  a  he^> 
of  nonsense,  compiled  hj  a  few  igno- 
rant country  gentiemen,  who  hardly 
knew  how  to  make  lawsfortfae  good 
of  their  own  priyate  fomilies,  much 
less  for  the  regulating  of  companies 
and  fineign  coouneroe.'  Thatasser- 
tionia hardly  credible;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain tiiat  the  Tory  merchant  gympa- 
thiied  little  with  the  new-foshioned 
principles  of  the  Whig  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  that  his  measures, 
measures  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible, whether  propounded  in  his 
name  or  in  those  of  the  goyemors 
who  succeeded  him,  were  carried 
oat  witii  a  high  hand.  His  great 
socceea  in  aocumulatiny  wealth  for 
himself,  and  in  forwardmg  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Company,  made  him 
somewhat  haugh^  and  imperious 
in  his  deportment,  and  gaye  colour  to 
some  of  the  enrious  charges  brought 
against  him  by  his  enemies.  There 
is  substantial  troth,  doubtless,  in  the 
epitome  of  his  character  as  an  old 
man,  giyen  by  Tindal,  the  ccmtem- 
poraiy  hiatorian.  '  He  was  a  man 
of  great  notions  as  to  merchandise, 
wiiich  was  his  education,  and  in 
which  he  succeeded  beyond  any  man 
of  his  tima  Hie  apphed  himself 
chiefly  to  the  East  India  trade, 
by  which  his  management  was  raised 
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BO  high  that  it  drew  much  envy  and 
jealousy  both  upon  himself  and  upon 
the  Company.  He  had  a  com- 
psLSs  of  knowledge  and  apprehension 
unusual  to  men  of  his  profession. 
He  was  vain  and  covetous,  and 
thought  too  cunning,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  always  sincere.* 

With  that  opinion  of  him  among 
the  best  informed  and  most  impar- 
tial of  his  time,  Sir  Josiah  Child 
died  at  Wanstead  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1699.  Some  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  before  he  had  married  a  third 
wife,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Bernard,  of  Stoke  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Willoughby,  of  Wollaton,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, a  lady  who  lived  on 
till  the  year  1725,  'at  which  time,' 
it  is  recorded, '  she  was  nearly  allied 
to  so  many  of  the  prime  nobility 
that  eleven  dukes  and  duchesses  used 
to  ask  her  blessing,  and  it  was 
reckoned  that  above  fifty  great  &- 
milies  would  go  into  mourning  for 
her.'  Of  the  three  children  bom  to 
him  by  his  first  wife,  two  sons  had 
died  in  infancy  and  a  daughter  had 
been  nobly  wedded.  As  issue  of  his 
second  marriage,  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters, also  nobly  wedded,  and  a  son 
Josiah,  who  after  being  knighted  by 
William  III.  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  din- 
ner in  1692,  and  obtaining  for  wife 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cook, 
— ^who  succeeded  Sir  Josiah  Child 
as  governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  was  in  1695,  on  charge  of 
bribery,  committed  to  the  Tower  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be 
promptly  acquitted  by  the  House  of 
Lords— died  without  issue  in  1 704. 
Before  that  date,  had  died  Bernard, 
the  first-bom  of  the  third  marriage, 
so  that  the  wealth  of  the  family  de- 
scended intact  to  the  youngest  son, 
Bichard,  who  much  increased  it  by 
wedding  the  granddaughter  and 
heiress  of  Francis  Tylney,  of  Rother- 
wich.  He  represented  the  county  of 
Essex  in  Parliament  for  many  yeans, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  large  fortune, 
was  created  Baron  Newton  and 
Lord  Castlemaine  in  171 8,  and  Earl 
Tylney  in  1732.  From  him  the 
earldom  passed  first,  to  his  eldest 
and  then  to  his  second  son,  to  become 
extinct  with  the  latter,  while  Wan- 
stead  and  the  appendant  possessions 


in  Essex,  descended  through  the  last 
earl's  sister,  Lady  Emma  I^ong,  to 
her  granddaughter,  Catherine  Tylney 
Long,  who  in  18 12,  married  the 
scapegrace  Earl  of  Momington.  He 
died  in  1859,  leaving  to  be  be- 
queathed by  his  son  to  Earl  Cowley, 
the  wreck  of  his  property  as  the 
last  representative  of  the  richest 
and  most  influential  of  England's 
merchant  princes  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EDWABD  C0I5T0N  OP  BRISTOL. 

Among  the  many  notable  contem- 
poraries of  Josiah  Child  in  the  busy 
world  of  English  commerce— and  to 
describe  the  lives  and  influence  of 
all  would  require  a  bulky  volume — 
none  has  so  great  a  claim  upon  the 
grateful  recollection  of  posterity,  as 
Edward  Colston,  the  merchant  phi- 
lanthropist of  Bristol. 

He  was  the  last  of  a  long  liae  of 
Bristol  merchants.  A  Thomas  Col- 
ston, of  Preston,  had  settled  in  the 
city  made  famous  by  the  successes 
of  William  Canning  and  his  fellow- 
traders,  about  the  year  1400,  and  his 
offspring,  through  five  generations, 
appear  to  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  commerce.  A  later 
Thomas  Colston  was  an  eminent 
mayor  of  Bristol  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  William  Colston  was  a 
conspicuous  royalist  in  the  troublous 
times  of  Charles  L  'The  king's 
cause  and  party,'  says  one  writing 
in  1645, '  were  favoured  by  two  ex- 
tremes in  that  city;  the  one  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  men,  the  other 
of  the  basest  and  lowest  sort ;  but 
disgusted  by  the  middle  rank,  the 
trae  and  best  citizens.'  William 
Colston  was  a  true  and  good  citizen, 
however,  notwithstanding  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  Stuart  cause.  He  was 
sheriff  in  1643,  <uid  on  that  occasion 
received  Charles  I.  as  a  visitor  at  his 
house  in  Small-street.  In  1645,  he 
was  dismissed  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rians &om  his  offices  in  the  corpora- 
tion, to  be  reinstated  in  1660.  He 
died  in  1 681,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  Five-and-forty  years  before 
that  time,  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1636,  his  son  Edward  was  bom,  to 
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be  dnistened  on  the  Sth  of  the 
month,  and  put  oat  to  nnne  at  Win- 
terbonm  in  the  neighbourhood. 
With  those  slender  fiacts  the  bio- 
grapher who  tells  his  history  in  507 
pages  has  to  content  himself 
thxou^h  the  first  313.*  Of  the  way 
in  which  his  yontii  and  early  man- 
hood were  passed  we  haTe  no  record 
4saTe  his  own  statement  that  he  had 
his  education  in  London,  although 
there  is  good  reason  to  accept  we 
tradition  that  part  of  his  early  com- 
mercial life  was  spent  as  a  &ctor  in 
Spain,  where  his  kinsman,  Hum- 
phrey Colston,  was  consnl.  When  he 
was  about  forty  years  old,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  settled  as  a  merchant  in 
London.  In  1 681  he  was  chosen  a 
goYemor  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
in  almost  every  subsequent  year  we 
find  entries  of  his  gifts  to  that  insti- 
tution, in  sums  Tazying  firom  ioo2. 
to  500/. 

An  interesting  tradition  refers  to 
an  earlier  data  'In  1676,'  we  are 
told,  'he  paid  his  addremes  to  a 
lady,  but  being  very  timorous  lest 
he  ^uld  be  hindered  in  his  pious 
and  charitable  designs,  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  a  Christian  trial 
of  her  temper  and  disposition.  There- 
foxe,—haTing  filled  his  pockets  full  ot 
gold  and  silver,  in  order  that  if  any 
object  presented  itself  in  the  course 
of  their  tour  over  London  Bridge, 
he  might  satisfy  his  intention,— while 
they  were  walking  near  St  Agnes's 
Church,  a  woman  in  extreme  misery, 
with  twins  in  her  lai>,  sat  beffging, 
and  as  he  and  his  intended  lady 
came  arm-in-arm,  he  beheld  the 
wretched  object,  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  took  out  a  handful  of 
gold  and  silver,  casting  it  into  the 
poor  woman's  lap.  The  lady  being 
greatly  alarmed  at  such  i>rofuse 
generosity,  coloured  prodigiously, 
so  that  when  they  were  gone  a  little 
further  towards  the  bridge  foot,  she 
turned  to  him,  and  saidf,  "Sir,  do 
yon  know  what  you  did  a  ^ort 
time  ago?"  "Madam,"  replied 
Colston, "  I  never  let  my  right  hand 

♦  «  Edward  Colston,  the  Philanthropist: 
his  Life  and  Times/  By  Thomaa  Garrard. 
Edited  by  Samuel  Griffiths  Torer.  Bristol, 
1653.  A  work  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  nearly  all  the  facU  given  in  this  short 
chapter.  ■    , 


know  what  my  left  hand  doth." 
He  then  took  leave  of  her,  and  for 
this  reason  never  married.' 

That  story  is  in  keeping  with  all 
we  know  about  Colston,  most  of  the 
'  air  having  to  do  with  his  work  as 
a  philanthropist  In  the  beginning 
of  i68a  his  name  is  first  found  in 
the  annals  of  Bristol,  and  then  he  is 
spoken  of  as  a  merchant  of  London, 
lending  to  his  native  dty  iZool,  at 
five  per  cent  interest.  But  he  was 
at  home  in  both  the  great  centres  of 
seventeenth-century  commerce.  In 
December,  1683,  he  received  the 
fi:eedom  of  Bristol ;  and  about  that 
time,  or  earlier,  it  seems  that  his 
chief  business  consisted  in  sending 
ships  to  the  West  Indies,  there  to 
sell  English  goods,  and  bring  back 
commodities  for  home  consumptioiL 
Six  years  later,  in  1698,  he  set  up 
a  sugar  refinery  at  an  old  house 
known  as  the  Mint,  in  St  Peter's 
Churchynrd,  his  partners  being 
Bichard  Beacham,  of  London,  Sir 
Thomas  Day,  and  the  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Wade,  whose  republican  ve- 
hemence had  inclined  him  in  his 
youth  to  go  and  form  an  ideal  colony 
m  New  Jersey,  and  who,  more  lately, 
had  been  implicated  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion  agunst  James  IL,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  execution.  In  taking 
so  fierce  a  regicide  for  partner,  Ed- 
ward Colston  showed  that  he  in  no 
way  shared  his  fiftther's  royalist  pre- 
judices. Had  it  been  otherwise,  he 
would  hardly  have  chosen  to  hve  in 
the  quaint,  roomy  house  at  Mort- 
iBkke,  yet  standing  as  a  ruin,  where 
Ohver  Cromwell  had  dwelt  before 
him.  There  we  find  him  settled 
down  in  1689,  attending  vestry- 
meetings,  and  otherwise  doing  duty 
as  an  ^erly  parishioner  whenever 
he  could  be  at  home.  But  he  was 
frequently  away;  often  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  town,  apparently  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel, 
whence  he  could  have  personal 
supervision  of  the  shipping  in 
which  he  was  interested,  out  oft- 
ener  still  at  Bristol,  where  he  re- 
tained his  father's  house  in  Small- 
street 

Bristol  and  London  divided  his 
benefiictions.  To  Christ's  Hospital, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  large 
sums  nearly  every  year.    On  one 
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occasion  he  gavo  looo^  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Whitechapel; 
and  in  1701  he  sent  another  1000^., 
to  be  spent  in  maintaining  the  poor 
children  of  the  same  parish,  then, 
as  now,  one  of  the  wretchedest  pcurts 
of  London.  Twice  every  week,  we 
are  told,  he  had  large  quantities  of 
meat  and  broth  prepar^  for  distri- 
bntion  among  the  paupers  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Every  year  he  went 
through  Whitechapel  Prison  and  the 
Marshalsea  to  empty  his  purse  in 
freeing  the  most  deserving  debtors 
for  small  amounts ;  and  at  one  time 
he  sent  a  lump  sum  of  3000/.  to  re- 
lieve and  U  berate  the  poor  debtors 
in  Ludgate  Prison.  In  1 709,  again, 
a  year  of  &mine,  he  sent  a  noble 
present  of  20,000/.,  to  be  applied  by 
the  London  conmiittee  in  helping 
the  starving  poor  of  the  city. 

Those  were  casual  charities.  Most 
of  Colston's  permanent  endowments 
were  in  Bristol.  In  1690  he  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  civic  corpo- 
ration to  buy  about  three  acres  of 
ground  on  St.  Michaers  Hill,  called 
The  Turtles,  *to  erect  thereon  an 
almshouse  and  chax)e],  and  three 
otlier  messuages,'  for  which  100?. 
were  to  l)e  paid.  That  was  done, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  1695  the 
almshouses  were  built  and  endowed, 
accommodation  being  afiforded  in 
them  for  twelve  poor  men  and 
twelve  poor  women,  whose  care  and 
future  election  was  assigned  to  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
of  Bristol,  incorporated  by  Edward 
YI.  in  1 547,  and  confirmed  by  Eliza- 
Ixjth  in  1566.  That  year,  1695,  was 
rich  in  other  good  works.  '  One  of 
his  ships,*  it  is  recorded,  'having 
been  missing  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  having  been  given  up  as 
lost,  arrived  deeply  laden.  He  said, 
as  he  had  given  her  up  as  totally 
lost,  he  would  claim  no  right  to  her, 
and  ordered  the  ship  and  cai^o  to 
be  sold,  and  the  produce  to  bS  ap- 
plied towards  the  relief  of  the  needy, 
which  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution.'  In  October,  1695,  lie 
proposed  to  maintain  six  poor  sail- 
ors, if  the  Merchants'  Company  would 
be  at  the  cost  of  building  a  wing  to 
the  almshouses  at  The  Turtles,  an 
offer  that  was  accepted,  with  the 
generous  addition  of  an  endowment 


for  six  other  mariners ;  and  in  the 
following  month  Colston  made  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  six  new 
boys  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital, a  charitable  institution  founded 
in  1589  by  William  Bird,  merchant, 
and  some  time  mayor  of  Bristol.  A 
year  or  two  later  the  untiring  phi- 
lanthropist made  a  further  endow- 
ment for  six  boys,  raising  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  to  fifty.  In  1697 
'  Edward  Colston  and  Co.,  partners,' 
sold  their  sugar-refinery  at  the  Mint 
for  800/.,  Colston  himself  advancing 
a  large  part  of  the  money,  and  in 
that  way  the  !Mint  workhouse  was 
established.  The  rich  merchant's 
charities  grew  as  he  advanced  in 
years  and  wealth.  They  were  so 
large  and  numerous  that  his  n^gh- 
bours,  in  unreasonable  jealousy,  re- 
sented his  laljours  for  the  good  of 
the  town.  When,  in  1703,  he  mado 
a  munificent  proposal  to  increase 
the  number  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
hospitallers  from  fifty  to  a  hundred, 
ho  was  'hardly  censured,'  and  tho 
institution  he  wished  to  benefit  was 
stigmatized  as  '  a  nursery  for  beg- 
gars and  sloths,  and  rather  a  burden 
than  a  benefit  to  the  place  whero 
they  are  bestowed.'  But  Colston 
would  not  take  a  refusal.  In  March, 
1 706,  he  repeated  his  oflFor,  saying, 
that  were  the  hke  made  to  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  he  knew  well 
it  would  be  gladly  accepted  for 
Christ's  Hospital,  'but  although  I 
have  had  my  education,  and  spent 
good  part  of  my  days  there,  yet 
since  I  first  drew  my  breath  in  your 
city,  I  rather  incline  that  tho  poor 
children  bom  there  should  partake 
thereof.'  The  Bristol  aldermen  had 
grown  wiser  in  the  interval.  This 
time  they  promptly  accepted  tho 
proposal.  By  August,  1707,  'Mr. 
Lane's  house  in  Si  Augustine*s 
Back '  had  been  bought  for  1 300/. ; 
and  farther  sums  having  been  spent 
in  fitting  it  for  a  new  and  suitable 
Bdhool-house,  the  old  endowments 
were  augmented  by  a  gift  represent- 
ing 640/.  a  year,  and  the  new  esta- 
blishment was  ox)ened  in  July,  1710. 
While  Colston  was  at  Bristol,  at- 
tending the  ceremony,  a  woman  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  him  with  an 
urgent  request  that  he  would  obtain 
for  her  son  admission  into  the  school. 
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and,  an  his  agreeing  thereto,  to  have 
promised  to  teach  the  lad  all  life 
long  to  thank  his  benefiEUstor.  '  No/ 
was  the  merchant's  characteristio 
reply/ teach  him  better;  we  do  not 
thank  the  clonds  for  rain,  nor  the 
ann  for  light,  but  we  thank  the  God 
who  made  both  clonds  and  sun/ 

A  complete  enumeration  of  Col- 
ston's chanties  would  fill  more  space 
than  we  can  afford,  but  we  have  al- 
ready giyen  instances  enough.  They 
have  secured  for  him  renown  as  the 
most  illustrious  of  Bristol's  many 
noble  benefoctors.  In  English  his- 
tory there  is  hardly  another  instance 
of  such  lifelong  perseverance  in  well- 
doing. 

The  worthy  merchant  represented 
his  natiye  cify  for  many  years  in 
Parliament.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  charges  of  bribery  brought 
against  Sir  Thomas  Cook  and  the 
East  India  Company  in  1704;  and 
in  other  ways  he  worked  carefdlly 
but  quietly.  We  have  no  record  of 
his  taking  any  active  part  as  an 
orator  in  Qie  business  of  the  nation. 
,  In  1710  he  was  chosen  again.  He 
had  refused  to  stand,  alleging  that 
he  was  too  old  to  perform  the  duties 
that  would  devolve  upon  him.  But 
the  people  were  detennined  to  have 
him,  and  he  was  elected  by  accla- 
mation.   'It  was  very  surprising,' 


wrote  the  correspondent  of  the '  Post 
Boy'  newspaper,  'to  see  the  jov;it 
occasioned  in  this  city  when  they 
carried  their  member  along  the  dly, 
with  the  mitre  and  streamers  before 
him ;  and  the  whole  city  was  illu- 
minated, and  the  night  concluded 
with  bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells.' 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  171 3; 
and  from  that  time  we  hear  little 
more  of  Edward  Colston  prior  to  his 
death  at  his  house  in  Mortlake,  he 
having  attained  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-five,  on  the  nth  of  October, 
1731.  'As  to  what  relates  to  my 
funeral,'  he  wrote  in  the  will  that 
assigned  about  ioo,oooZ.  to  his  kin- 
dred and  friends,  besides  the  vast 
sums  expended  in  benevolence,  'I 
would  not  have  the  least  pomp  used 
at  it,  nor  any  gold  rings  given,  only 
that  my  corpse  shall  be  carried  to 
Bristol  in  a  hearse,'  and  attended  to 
the  grave  by  the  recipients  of  his 
various  cluuities,  'and  that  the 
money  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  expended  in  gold  rings  be  laid 
out  in  new  coats  and  gowns,  stock- 
ings, shoes,  and  caps  for  the  six 
sailors,  and  the  like,  except  the 
caps,  for  so  many  of  the  men  and 
women  in  my  almshouse  that  shall 
accompany  my  corpse  as  above,  and 
are  willing  to  wear  them  after- 
wards.' 

H.  R  F.  B. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

HOW  I  WON  THE  BACK. 


ONE  morning,  to  my  agreeable 
surprise,  I  found  a  small  parcel 
of  what  I  immediately  decided  were 
books  and  periodicals,  lying  on  the 
breakfast  table,  addressed  to  M. 
Owenson,  Esq.,  Hazeldean.  I  was 
a  little  puzzled,  as  I  had  given  no 
orders  for  the  same,  and  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  editor, 
publisher,  or  friend,  who  was  likely 
to  pay  me  such  a  delicate  attention. 
It  struck  me  also  as  queer,  that  the 
address  should  be  Owenson  instead 
of  Owen ;  still,  as  the  initial  of  my 
Christian  name  was  correct,  and  the 
parcel  had  come  direct  to  my  abode, 
I  opened  it  without  any  hesitation. 

It  contained  some  half  -  dozen 
magazines  of  light  literature,  a 
number  of  the  'Fashions'  for  tbe 
month,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
newest  novels ;  altogether,  a  selec- 
tion that  added  not  a  little  to  my 
surprise  at  its  coming  to  me. 

As  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  'Fashions' — very  much  bewil- 
dered as  to  its  use  to  me,  or  any  one 
else,  indeed,  if  other  minds  were  as 
obtuse  as  mine  in  comprehending 
the  explanatory  foot-notes  attached 
to  the  bright  engravings  of  females 
in  all  kinds  of  costumes,  and  in  all 
stages  of  dressing— out  dropped  a 
note,  bearing  again  the  name  of  M. 
Owenson,  Esq.,  and  so  of  course  I 
opened  it.  Imagine  my  dismay 
at  reading  the  following: — 

'  London, 
'Deab  Mabgabet,— I  hasten  to 
perform  your  request.  I'm  afraid, 
however,  the  selection  may  jx)esibly 
not  suit  your  taste;  you  should  have 
said  what  kind  of  novels  you  like.  I 
can  quite  believe  you  are  almost  en- 
nuied  to  death  down  in  that  poking 
little  village.  I  hope  you  don't 
mean  to  allow  more  than  a  month 
to  the  pursxdt  of  your  wild-goose 
chase,  and  that  you  will  rejoin  us  in 
time  to  go  and  spend  the  autunm 
reasonably  at  some  watering-place. 


'All  Indian  news  shall  be  duly 
forwarded;  my  eyes  are  on  the 
alert,  and  always  devotedly  at  your 
service. 

'When  you  write,  tell  me  your 
address.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
danger  of  this  not  reaching  you, 
yet,  under  circumstances,  I  should 
like  te  know  the  address  as  fully  as 
possible,  to  avoid  mischances. 
'  Yours  in  great  haste, 

'  Cabolixe, 

'M.  Owenson,  Esq.! !  I* 

'  Bead  that,  Eichard,'  I  said,  in  a 
very  frightened  tone,  to  Gaunt,  'and 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do.' 

Dick  did  read,  and  then  looked 
almost  as  perplexed. 

'Mistakes  will  happen,'  he  said, 
slowly ; '  but  what  the  deuce  did  you 
go  opening  a  letter  addressed  to 
Owenson,'  he  added,  angrily ;  'your 
name's  not  Owenson.' 

'  You  see  it  came  here,  and  there's 
my  initial  all  right,'  I  said  meekly. 

'I  don't  envy  your  position, 
Mark,  I  tell  you  candidly,'  he  said 
presently.  '  To  have  to  explain  to 
any  one  that  you  have  opened  their 
letters  and  read  their  aflfairs  is  con- 
foundedly unpleasant ;  but  to  have 
to  front  a  woman,  and  tell  her  that 
you  have  by  mistake  taken  a  sight 
of  her  secrete,  is  more  than  my 
nerves  would  stand.' 

I  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  to 
my  breakfast  Without  any  explana- 
tion, we  both  made  no  hesitation 
about  M.  Owenson  being  our  £ur 
neighbour,  and  of  course  the  affiur 
assumed  greater  importance  in  our 
eyes. 

'  With  tact,'  I  observed  presently 
to  Gaunt,  'this  accident  may  be 
turned  into  a  very  fortunate  occur- 
rence.' 

'  Tact!'  he  answered,  accompany- 
ing the  word  with  one  of  tbosedeep 
gufifaws  of  his  that  always  gratea 
so  irritably  on  my  keen  ear.  'Tiy 
your  tact  over  tiiere?'  he  added. 
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poorfing  in  ihe  directiop  of  1J]0 
Tilk.   a  ivifih  yoa  lock.' 

IieooUected pcetty  irall  the  kdj 
at  the  iBjlwaj  sbBAaim,  and  I  maSb 
Qonte  if  she  and  the  ladjr  of  tlie 
oottBffe  were  one,  as  I  ooiued;iizQd, 
I  had  not  much  mare  ftith  in  the 
efficacgr  of  my  'tact'  tfaan  Dick  had. 
Howerer,  I  Iraiyttbat  to  mTseUL  and 
tied  np  the  nanal  asain,  wiih  an 
aBomplion  of  oool  indiflimnoe. 

I  am  not^  genemtly  apeaklng,  a 
moral  cowazd;  bat  I  must  acknow- 
ladlge  the  going  to  the  lady  of  the 
oc&ge,  and  explaining  my  mistake 
iinder  the  nreBent  ciicumstanoes* 
made  me  &el  queer,  not  to  say  ner- 
TOQs.  I  remembered  so  veil  that 
steady  TTnahaahfld  gasae  zonnd  the 
iraiting-TOom,  the  calm  radeness 
with  whi(di  my  poJite  advances  had 
beoQ  reoeiTefl^  and  I  thought  of 
file  possible  aoene  that  might 
ensue  with  such  a  person*  when 
jnstly  proToked. 

I  thought  of  aU  that  while  I 
smokad  a  cigardite  beside  Gannt  on 
file  Terandc2i;  and  the  resnlt  of 
sach  reflections  was,  that  I  deteiv 
mined  to  smoke  another,  and  alfter 
that  another.  It  was  twdye  o'clock 
wben  I  screwed  np  my  oooisge  to 
the  point  of  encasing  myself  in  my 
most  nnimpeachable  garments  (our 
eveiy-day  attire  being  more  aiiy 
than  el^;ant),  and  absolutely  pre- 
pared to  go  on  my  es^pedition. 

'You're  sure.  Gaunt,  you've  all 
yon  want  witfean  reachr  I  said* 
coming  back  to  his  side  with  aSeo- 
taonate  solicitude. 

'  Quite  sure,*  he  said,  indifiSarently 
eDODg^;  and  raising  his  eye-glass  to 
surrey  my  person,  with  perhaps 
jost  a  touch  of  jealou^.  '  Yoorie 
delannined  to  do  the  thmg  insfylV 
headded-  'good luck.' 

'Good-bye,'  I  j»plied  with  dig- 


;  ytreat  along  at  a  qwck  pace,  the 
parcel  under  my  arm,  and  soon 
airiTed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cot- 
tage. As  usual  at  that  hour,  all 
file  blinds  and  awnings  were  closely 
drawn,  and  not  a  sound  £rom  living 
filing  broke  the  stiUness  reigning 
around. 

With  rather  aheitoting  hand  I 
gave  a  feeble  ring,  which  receiyed' 
no  answer;  so  afier  patiently  broil- 

vou  vn.— NO.  'nmc. 


inf^  in  the  sunshine  tor  about  fivaa 
minutes,  I  ran^f  again :  another  fivB 
Tnii^nipg  of  patient  BQQBEJng,  then  a 
rather  more  vigomis  poll  at  the 
belL  Still  no  answer,  till  nypatienoe 
fflrhanatedi  and  ay  oanage  imved* 
I  gave  a  tog  which  sBai  ik  good 
peal  through  the  honaa 

This  anmmons  was  aasvraned  by 
the  Indian  aervantr  who,  endently 
aroused  from  sleep,4id  not  greet 
my  appearance  more  civilly  than 
uniaL  On  prflseptiny  my  card,  and 
requesting  to  see  hjs  mistraw  ok 
bnaiaesE^  ne  gave  me  a  tfeepf,  wary 
smile,  and  UHharij^g  me  into  a  large 
well-shaded  apartment,  catefofigr 
closed  the  door  on  ma 

I  stayed  tibem  lonig  moBoglti  to  be- 
gm  to  feel  alittle  narFOBsas  to  what 
iBhould  say  when  in  the  preseaoe  of 
that  mysterious  lady,  uid  how  I 
should  say  il;,  and  to  listen  eagerly 
to  the  closing  and  opening  of 
doors,  and  the  movement  oi  leet 
along  the  unoarpeted  floors,  when 
the  Indian  returned,  and  with  a 
lower  bow  than  ordimu^,  rejiueated 
me  to  follow  him  to  hjs  mistaess's 
room. 

He  led  me  quite  across  the  build- 
ing to  the  zoom  from  which  our  in- 
teresting neighbour  gave  us  nightly 
the  pleasure  of  listfliniug  to  her 
magnificent  Toiee,  and  throwing 
open  the  door,  admitted  me  into 
that  mystic  anarlmeni.  It  was  so 
closely  shaded  by  Venetian  blinds, 
that  coming  as  I  did  fiEom  the  glare 
of  noon«  it  seemed  like  passing  frmn 
day  to  night;  the  temperature  was 
agreeably  cool,  and  the  sweet  scent 
of  floweis  come  not  overpoweringly 
from  the  oonservatoiy,  which  stood 
with  its  doors  thrown  open  on  one 
side  of  the  roooL  The  forniture 
was  all  of  the  lightest,  airiest 
description;  and  the Tuzory  of  cool- 
neas  seemed  the  only  luxury  adr 
mitted  ther^  with  the  exception  of 
a  handsome  rosewood  piano,  and  a 
kind  of  Sofia  settee,  from  whose  soft 
and  abundant  cushions  my  lady  had 
evidently  only  lately  risen,  probably 
roused  by  myself  from  her  usual 
midday  slumbeis. 

I  had  time  just  to  note  all  this, 

and  to  seat  myself  with  studied  ease 

on  one  of  the  chairs,  when  I  heard 

a  slight  swishing  in  the  adjoining 
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room,  and  the  door  commimicating 
opening  bIgwIj,  in  came  the  lady  of 
the  cottage — and— was  it  the  lady  at 
the  railway  station?  The  same 
filmy,  cloudy  style  of  dress,  she  had 
certainly ;  bat  then  in  summer  most 
women  affect  that ;  she  had  also  the 
same  careless  attitude  and  bearing ; 
but  then  that  profusion  of  blond 
hair,  worn  drawn  back  from  a  brow 
that  was  particularly  smooth  and 
beautiful,  and  collected  in  the  net 
at  the  back,  gave  a  youthfulness  to 
the  face  that  was  altogether  want- 
ing, and  strikingly  so,  in  that  of  my 
railway  acquaintance.  There  was 
certainly  a  something  which  re- 
called her  vividly ;  but  then,  curi- 
ously enough,  in  comparing  the 
remembrance  to  the  leahty,  the  very 
peculiarities  recalling  her  seemed 
to  deny  her  identity.  The  expres- 
sion resembled,  but  it  certainly  was 
not  the  same ;  the  dark  full  eyes 
resembled,  but  the  gaze  was  not 
the  same;  the  cast  of  the  features, 
the  complexion,  resembled,  yet  were 
different,  and  I  could  no  more  have 
sworn  to  the  lady  at  the  railway 
station  being  identical  with  the  lady 
at  the  cottage,  than  I  could  have 
sworn  to  the  identity  of  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

I  was  BO  utterly  bewildered  with 
this  strange  resemblance,  and  non- 
resemblance,  that  as  I  stood  bowing 
before  her  I  almost  forgot  my 
errand,  and  in  my  curiosity  lost 
sight  of  my  embarrassment 

She  stood  before  me  in  the  shady 
light  of  the  apartment,  calmly  lean- 
ing one  hand  on  the  table,  and 
waiting  for  me  to  speak,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  queen  giving  an  audi- 
ence. 

'  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  in- 
trusion,* I  began  politely;  '  I  come 
to  explafn  and  apNslogise  for  a  most 
imfortunato  mistake  on  my  part.' 
As  I  spoke  I  pointed  to  the  packet 
of  books  and  unclosed  envelope, 
which  I  had  laid  on  the  table. 

'  Ah !'  she  exclaimed  quickly,  and 
snatching  up  the  letter,  she  read 
hurriedly  the  address,  flushing 
deeply,  I  didn't  know  whether 
through  anger  or  any  other  emo- 
tion. 

'My  name  being  so  similar'— I 
began  again;  but  I  stopped  short, 


for  the  lady  was  running  her  dark 
eyes  with  intense  anxiety  over  the 
letter,  and  apparently  utterly  heed- 
less of  my  presence. 

When  she  had  finished  she  laid 
down  the  paper  on  the  table;  her 
eyes  and  expression  seemed  to  quiet 
down,  and  with  a  smile  she  said— - 

'  Make  no  apologies,  pray ;  I  see 
this  is  a  pure  mischance,  which, 
however,  harms  no  one.  A  lady's 
correspondence  generally  contams 
no  very  dangerous  intelligence.' 

As  she  spoke  she  looked  into  my 
face  with  the  same  steady  eager 
gaze  which  recalled  my  railway  ac- 
quaintance strongly,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  triumph  which,  however, 
was  but  momentary,  giving  place  to 
one  of  doubtfol  inquiry,  came  sud- 
denly, making  the  resemblance  so 
perfect  that  once  again  I  felt  con- 
vinced of  their  identity. 

I  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks 
explanatory,  apologetical,  &c.,  dur- 
ing which  the  lady,  or  as  I  suppose 
I  may  call  her  now.  Miss  Owen- 
son,  turned  over  her  magazines, 
lingered  lovingly  over  the  fashions, 
and  merely  condescended  to  fill  up 
the  pauses  I  made  to  take  breath 
by  short '  Oh,  yes-es,'  and  '  oh,  noes.' 

When,  however,  I  took  my  hat, 

Preparatory  to  departure,  she  sud- 
enly  threw  off  her  indifferent  and 
ennuied  manner. 

'Some  evenings  ago,'  she  said, 
'you  sent  in  to  me  for  some  music; 

you   or   Mr.  ,  I   forget  your 

friend's  name.' 

'  Oh,  yes.  Gaunt  admired  the  song 
you  were  singing,*  I  replied,  in  my 
turn,  assuming  the  indifferent  and 
careless. 

*He  seems  a  great  invalid,*  she 
said  in  an  interested  tone,  going  to- 
wards a  pile  of  books  and  loose 
music,  and  beginning  to  turn  it 
over.  '  I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  give  him  the  information  he  re- 
quSed.  However,  yesterday,  by 
chance,  I  came  on  the  very  piece. 
Do  you  think  he  would  care  to  have 
it  now?' 

I  was  perfectly  aware  that  Dick 
knew  as  much  about  music  as  he 
did  of  metaphysics,  but  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  my  lady's  civil 
offer  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  pro- 
phesy Gaunf  s  unutterable  pleasure 


Drawn  by  T.  H.  Lainont.] 

A  DIALOGUE  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

"  Of  cours©  I  admired,  and  behaved  as  a  i^entleinaQ  similarly  placed  shonld  bebare,  »tvA 
would  behave,  when  he  has  a  very  vivid  idea  that  he  ia  in  company  with  a  handsome,  ronianoe- 
lovinp  opera  Btar ;  but  to  my  aurprise  my  compliment*  and  soil  speechos  fell  on  Terr  stony 
ground.  My  companion  neither  encouraged  nor  rebuffed  euch,  she  simply  disregarded  thcru  ; 
only  now  and  then  she  addressed  me  some  pointed  question  concerning  my  own  life,  G^unt,  or 
little  Cecilo,  that  at  last  woke  me  to  the  certainty  of  what  I  had  at  first  dimly  suspecte*^  vi^., 
that  the  lady  of  the  cottage  was  merely  spinning  out  her  conversation  on  flowers,  music,  e>tc., 
that  she  might  have  the  opportunity  and  leisure  for  what  in  school  days  I  used  to  call  'paaiping^ 
me." 

[See  "The  Lady  in  MuiHd/' 
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at  the  posBesaioii  of  such  a  treer 
Bnzou 

'He's  an  nnoommonly  good- 
hearted  fellow/  I  said,  allndrng  to 
my  friend ; '  but  he  makes  an  abomi- 
DaUe  patient' 

'He  seems  to  give  yon  plenty  of 
occupation  certainly/  she  replied, 
'and  his  little  girl  too;  Isupposehe 
is  a  widower.' 

'His  little  girir  I  exclaimed, 
smiling  in  spite  of  myself,  and  notic- 
ing how  earnestly  the  lady  listened 
and  how  earnestly  she  seemed  to 
«mttniwtt  my  smile.  '  My  friend  is 
not  married;  little  Gedleia  his  niece 
and  god-daughter.' 

Miss  Owenson  half  drew  back  a 
slep,  not  in  a  surprised  or  startled 
manner  howeyer,  and  she  said '  Oh/ 
in  a  low  tone. 

Suddenly  changing  the  conTeraa- 
tion,  she  pointed  to  the  conservatory. 

*Haye  I  not  made  the  most  of  my 
time?'  she  said;*  when  I  came  here 
there  were  six  miserable  geraniums, 
and  now  look.' 

I  followed  her  willingly  enough 
among  her  flowers,  and  certainly 
she  Imd  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
ahow  they  made.  They  were 
arranged  with  great  taste;  and 
amongst  them  I  saw  some  rare  exo- 
tics, tiiat  evidently  belonged  to  the 
land  of  her  Indiim  servant,  and,  I 
could  not  help  suspecting,  of  her 
own  too. 

Of  course  I  admired,  and  behayed 
as  a  gentleman  similarly  placed 
should  behave,  and  would  behave, 
when  he  has  a  yery  vivid  idea  that 
he  is  in  company  with  a  handsome, 
imnanoe-loving  opera  star;  but  to 
my  surprise  my  compliments  and 
soft  speeches  fell  on  very  stony 
ground.  My  companion  neither  en- 
cooraged  nor  rebuffed  such,  she 
simply  disTQgaided  them ;  only  now 
and  then  she  addressed  me  some 
pointed  question  concerning  my 
own  life,  Gaunt,  or  little  Gecile,  that 
at  last  woke  me  to  the  certainty  of 
what  I  had  at  first  dimly  suspected, 
viz.,  that  the  lady  of  the  cottage 
was  merely  spinning  out  her  con- 
versation on  flowers,  music,  &c., 
that  she  might  have  the  opportunity 
and  lelBore  for  what  in  school  days 

I  nsed  to  call '  pumping '  me. 

,  Such  a  conviction  was  not  flat- 


tering; but  my  curiosity  as  to  her 
reason  for  so  doing  being  piqued, 
I  conquered  my  desire  to  make  my 
bow  and  dignified  exit,  and  allowed 
her  to  continue  her  game  for  a  little 
longer. 

When  I  did  at  length  make  my 
adieu,  she  held  out  her  hand— a  very 
creamy,  plump  hand,  I  remarked — 
in  a  friendly  manner.  And  I  left  her 
presence,  having  certainly  seen  her 
&ce,  and  won  the  race  of  Qaunt, 
but  more  than  ever  puzzled  as  to 
who  and  what  she  was. 

All  that  I  could  announce  with 
any  certainty  to  my  friend  was,  that 
Margaret  Owenson,  Esq.,  was  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  but  beautifril 
women  I  had  ever  seen. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

XlSHINa  IN  THZ  BOUMDABY  SIBEAtf . 

That  evening  we  were  prevented 
talking  about  my  morning  call  by 
the  presence  of  the  celetoated  sur- 
geon who  had  undertaken  the  cure 
of  GaunVs  ankle.  His  presence  also 
prevented  our  usual  attentive  ob- 
servation of  our  neighbour,  very 
much  to  my  annoyance,  for  Cedle 
came  once  privately  to  inform  me 
that  the  lady,  dressed  in  black  sflk, 
was  walking  about  the  garden,  and 
that  she  had  nodded  to  her  (Ceoile). 
Of  course  I  considered  this  friendly 
demonstration  entirely  owing  to  my 
own  conduct  and  '  tact' 

To  my  great  satisfiustion  the  sur- 
geon found  Gaunf  s  foot  so  &r  re- 
coyeredthat  he  no  longer  ordered 
such  strict  rest ;  he  gave  us  leave  to 
t^  a  short  walk  in  the  garden  the 
following  day,  prophesying  from 
the  present  stote  of  the  ankle  a  now 
speedy  recovery. 

Gaunf  s  delight  at  the  nevra  was 
only  equalled  by  my  own ;  for  I  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  in  love  with  Miss 
Owenson  to  make  the  occupation  of 
watching  her  so  absorbingly  inte- 
resting as  to  supersede  every  other 
delight,  and  I  planned  with  infinite 
satisfaction  a  number  of  expeditions 
that  we  would  make  directly  Dick 
should  be  able  to  mount  his  horse 
or  bear  any  fiitigue. 

For  the  next  few  days,  if  the  lady 
of  the  cottage  cared  to  cast  her  eyes 
T  a 
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in  thediredaon  of  our  TeKaadaii,8he 
must  hftTO  found  it  Teiy  finquently 
deserted.  Gftont*  onhr  too  ^^  to 
make  as  m«oh  of  his  noedom  as  he 
ooold,  had  hired  alight  diaiwo,  witii 
a  pair  of  capital  ponies,  and  these 
animals  he  Inpt  in  perp^ioal  motion, 
bearing  him  and  me  about  some- 
whero  or  other.  Oeoile  generally 
was  oi  our  party,  except  whea  we 

drove  to  the  town  of (^lidi 

was  tcderably  often,  both  of  ns  tiring 
of  the  pictovesqve),  or  whem.  we 
visited  an  old  aoquaintnoe  of 
Bidiacd's  whom  he  had  disco^vred 
on  some  distant  eixpeditioii  quite  bj 
ohaaoe. 

I  noticed  all  this  silentiy;  for  I 
kept  most  rigidly  to  onr  taott  agree- 
ment that  I  should  not  seek  to 
penetrate  Gamifs  secret;  bat  never- 
theless I  noticed  it 

I  was  becoming  very  much  accos- 
tomed,  however,  to  the  mystery,  and 
it  ceased  to  harass  me.  I  accepted 
Oecile's  pMsence  withont  fturthw 
queetionflig,  and  became  so  aocaa- 
tomed  to  hear  her  <M  Dick '  UwO^' 
while  she  addressed  me  mate  fiuni- 
liarly  as  Mark,  that  I  had  ahnest 
forgotten  that  it  was  not,  ali  things 
ocmsidered,  tibe  most  natoial  thin^ 
in  the  world. 

I  dare  say  a  wcnum's  _ 
eye,  in  watchmg  QaonVs 
and  behaviour  to  the  ohfld,  would 
have  gaessed  wiHi  tolerable  preci- 
sion Ga«mf s  aotoal  ccNUMction  wifli 
her.  To  my  mind  he  sesD^  to 
traat  her  Yeiyaiaoh  as  I  did  myself. 
She  was  not  a  potable  child,  hex 
greatest  ddjght  lieing  to  afibot  and 
be  treatied  as  the  young  lady.  Wiih 
a  strange  precocity  too,  shei^ipattred 
almost  to  undesstand  that  her  posi* 
tion  in  onr  iQgard  was  strain  and 
embarrassing;  and,Fith  trvefemide 
ddicacy^  I  have  €ff ten  notioed  her 
remaining  and  evidently  wearying 
herself  m  the  gardeei  for  hawm, 
rather  than  join  ns,wfaen  sheftnoied 
we  were  tidking  oonfidentially  and 
didn't  want  her. 

Gaunt  was  4diMiyB  kiMltoh6r,a8 
a  man  aatoialty  is  to  a  pretty  littte 
girL  Her  every  whim  he  did  Ms  best 
to  gratify;  herevery  comfort,  so  fur  as 
he  understood  it,  he  did  his  best  to 
supply;  she  had  toys  in  abundance, 
dress  the  same;  but  thenBnmlow 


was  her  only  companion  by  GaonVi 
inexorable  command,  and  periapt 
the  poor  little  heart  {nnedforanore 
Sfympttiiising  friend:  she  oakaij 
uisad  to  look  v<ery  sad  at  times. 

Her  veneration  for  QaantwMsSi* 
tying;  and  I  was  not  kng  in  ocm- 
oluifiiig  she  must  ha^beenbnra^ 
up  hysooieoBe  who  haddn]^iB- 
pressed  her  with  such.  SkB  wa 
devote^  fond  of  him  also.  Ihsre 
seen  her  flush  crimson  with  deli£^t 
at  kmd  words  from  him,aBdiDan 
than  once  she  has  keasuwd  thn 

2p,and  cone  repeating  tem  tsae, 
ways  adding,  'Mari^  do  yn 
think  uncle  Gaunt  lavm  me traly^ 
And  to  my  assuianoB  of  ttn  fut  she 
woald  listen  smaingly,  bar  kag 
downcast  eydaiAes  q «ite  thBikiwiDg 
her  pretty  cheek,  with  as  nnuh  plea- 
sure and  &ith  as  any  damsel  dmde 
borage. 

As  to  Gaunt,  with  has  usaal  eax»- 
kssness,  he  troubled  hinseif  noxoon 
with  explanatiosB,  or  au| thing  eisa 
Quite  content  that  I  made  no  at- 
tempts at  penetaatiBg  boa  aeoBet,be 
lot  tittngs  naoain  as  tii^were:  uA 
most  carefully  did  he  avoid  to 
slightest  aflusioa,  not  only  to  Mb 
OQonectioin  with  Oeoile,  bat  to 
everything  ooBoeniiBg  her. 

Where  she  oaaae  iamkr-^wtj  ikfb 
remained  with  him— whether  jg 
stay  was  temporary  or  for  alwaya-^ 
he  never  alluded  to  in  the  : 


Oeoile  heisdf  w»_  _,^  _ 
Mutikoativo  on  ssch  matteis.  I 
flattered  mysatf  I  enjoyed  her  satin 
oonfidenoe,  and  I  fott  penmadad  ibi 
<diild  had  «ither  foq^ortten,  «r  ^ 
hadiooeiveAatriot  i^jumtaanstobe 
sflent  en  all  tiuBgs  leganUag  hsr 
short  past 

Poor  Oecile's  lot  was  notMtend 
by  GaiBBt^  reoo^ery.  Jm  he  tpm 
stranger  oaT'dnves  to*— haciBa 
more  freqi—t,  and  wis  aeldom  xe- 
tamed  from  such  so^editiaBS  tiO 
late  m  the  evqping.  Evan  tiia 
landlady  to6k  paty  «B  lier,  and  ana 
the  monriBg  after  one  «fiheoa  kng 
drms^ as  wa  w«re  aitlingat  bN^ 
tet^  and  h^sgod  Mr.  Gaunt  to  tot 
his  little  niece  go  on  a  viait  w^ 
her  to  some  frieora's  st  a  short  dis- 
tance, adding—'  the  poor  child  was 
so  lonesome,  it  woiud  bo  quita  a 
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ebarily  to  let  her  ha^e  a  romp  with 
her  fiffmer  friend's  diildreiL' 

Qftimt  me  finn  in  his  leAMdy 
thoiip;h  Gedle  stood  by  looking  up 
at  huairith  dancing  eyes  lor  per- 
Tfriasirm,  I  eoold  not  help  break- 
ing thxongh  my  rule  of  non-inter- 
ferenee,  and  remonstiating  with 
Gaimt  fixr  his  iidiettloua  straetnesai 
Dick  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  or, 
mther,  obstinate  as  a  mnla 

We  had  been  planning  fat  oms 
seWes  a  Tery  agreeable  little  m^ 
dition,  which,  laowever,  did  not  m- 
efaade  poor  Oedle;  but  after  that 
abort  some  I  was  not  surprised  to 
sea  Dick  take  down  his  fiuing-iod 
and  straw  hat,  and,  without  any 
aUadon  to  onr  intended  drit^  pro- 
pose a  morning's  fishing  in  the 
oonndaiy  stream. 

We  seleeted  the  spot  iHiere  the 
atteam  came  gashing  oat  firom  the 
dark  wood,  and  there,  under  the 
shade  of  a  pair  of  venerable  oaks, 
we  sat  ooxselTes  down  on  the  soft 
ixat,  with  fishing-rods,  &o.,  pipes 
and  smoking  apparatus,  and  other 
personal  comforts  which  the  heat 
and  kbonr  we  were  nndertaking 
necessitated.  From  this  positaoii 
we  had  a  vezy  excellent  view  of  the 
garden  of  liie  cottage ;  and  we  were 
not  a  little  pleased,  considering  the 
*  slowness'  of  onr  present  occupa- 
tkm,  to  peroeiye  shortly  onr  neigh- 
bonr  nuudng  her  appearance,  first 
at  the  window,  thai  on  the  Teriuidah, 
and,  finally,  in  the  garden  of  her 

We  were  still  very  much  inte- 
rested in  my  lady;  bat  now  that 
we  wore  able  to  seek  amusement 
elsewhere,  oar  cariosity  was  not 
aoffieieBt  to  render  the  oocapation 
of  watching  hfflr  at  a  distance  soab- 
aoibing  as  it  had  been. 

PsAaps  Miss  OwensoD  firom  be* 
hind  hoc  venetiaas  had  obserfed 
that  her  watchers^  TigiUaice  flagged, 
aod  like>  skilfol  general  deter- 
noiofld  to  ^change  hei  tactics.  At 
any  rate,  on  tbiLt  particular  morn- 
ing the  lady  of  the  dhaed  shatters 
and  mysterionsly  tnmed-aw^y  &ce 
came  slowly  bat  sorely  down  the 
hfcwn,  even  to  the  bank  of  the 
Ixyondary  stream ;  then  she  onfut- 
eodd  the  little  gate  that,  with  the 
hedge  of  pnddy  thorn,  fonned  the 


side  boondazy  to  her  garden,  and, 
passing  oat,  saontered  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream  till  she  came 
directly  opposite  to  as. 

She  stopped,  bowed  to  me,  nod* 
ded  to  Gecile,  who  sat  perched  on 
a  projecting  root  of  the  oak,  fishing 
with  all  her  might,  and  then  stood, 
looking  very  mooh  as  if  'i\irthar 
adnmces'  woald  be  giaoioasly  re- 
ceived. 

Gaont  had  stack  hia  eye-glass  in 
his  eye,  and  pretended  to  be  exa- 
mining the  end  of  his  fishing-rod 
with  the  greatest  oare^  taking  the  op- 
portunity,  ho weYer»  of  now  and  then 
sending  a  glance  across  the  stream, 
which,  perhaps,  gave  the  lady  cou- 
rage to  say, '  Yoa  look  so  comfort- 
able there  I  should  like  to  join  yon, 
if  you  will  give  me  leaTc' 

Of  course  both  Gaunt  and  I  were 
eager  in  our  inritatioDS  (men  like 
frank  women,  you  know,  on  a  hot 
morning),  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed oar  embanrassment  as  to 
now  she  could  effect  it,  unless  she 
made  a  considerable  dioait  to  the 
rostus  bridge. 

My  huiy  kngfaed,  and  said, '  Oh! 
don't  mind  that.' 

At  a  little  distance  from  where 
we  were  sitting  the  stream  saddenly 
narrowed,  and  the  banks,  stee^ 
than  elsewhere,  and  OTCigiown  with 
taunbles,  bushes,  and  brooms,  over^ 
hung  a  "very  rushing,  foamy  yard 
or  two  of  water. 

I  had  often  stood  and  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  a  leap 
across  this  spot;  but  the  difficully 
of  descending  tiie  one  bank  low 
enough  to  bring  the  base  of  the 
other  within  springing  distance,  and 
the  swift  current  of  the  stream  lying 
between  making  the  idea  of  a  cold 
bath  very  disaipraeable  in  case  of  a 
slip,  I  IbMd  always  been  contented 
with  assuring  myself  that  of  coarse 
I  could  do  it,  and  that  there  was  no 
oooasion  to  try.  I  did  iiael  consider- 
ably surprised,  then,  when  I  saw 
Miaa  Owenson  walk  qaietiy  to  this 
spot,  and  begin  to  draw  her  dress 
securely  xoond  her  proYious  to 
making  her  descent  among  the 
brooms  and  bushes. 

'She's  going  to  jumpT  Gecile 
cried. 

Gaont  raised  hia  eye-glass.   'The 
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deuce  she  is!  Go  and  stop  her, 
Mark/  he  exclaimed/  for  heaven's 
sakeP 

I  did  dart  forward,  bnt  I  was  too 
late;  when  I  ai rived  the  lady  had 
already  torn  her  way  through  the 
bushes,  threc-fourt]is  down  the 
bank,  and  now  stood  firmly  poised 
on  a  ledge  of  clear  ground,  eyeing 
the  distance,  and  preparing  to  make 
the  spring  that  should  bring  her 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sparkling, 
rushing  water. 

'  Don't  1'  I  cried  from  the  top  of 
the  bank ;  '  pray  don't  !* 

'  Oh,  go  away !  you  make  me 
nervous,'  she  replied,  looking  up, 
with  her  audacious  eyes  sparkling 
as  brightly  as  the  stream.  I  was  so 
alarmed  at  her  position  that  my 
eloquence  failed  me;  I  could  only 
reiterate,  'Don't!  pray  stop!' 

It  was  no  use ;  with  steady  hand 
she  cleared  her  dress  from  every 
entanglement,  drew  it  tightly  round 
her,  and  then  gave  a  bold  spring. 
The  shrubs  and  bushes  prevented 
me  from  seeing  if  she  had  arrived 
at  her  dastination  below,  and  for  an 
instant  I  stood  listening  intently  for 
some  signs  that  she  was  safe.  I 
was  looking  over,  leaning  against  a 
young  tree,  getting  every  moment 
more  anxious  at  neither  seeing  nor 
hearing  anything,  when  I  heard  a 
laugh  at  my  elbow,  and,  turning, 
there  stood  the  lady,  as  elegant, 
calm,  and  unruffled  as  if  she  had 
just  passed  from  her  drawing-room, 
not  a  sign  of  that  leap  on  either 
herself  or  her  dress ;  and  to  look  at 
her,  as  she  stood  laughing  in  the 
sun,  she  appeared  a  very  unlikely 
person  to  attempt  or  think  of  such 
a  thing. 

I  started.  '  Be  thankful  yon  are 
safe!'  I  exclaimed. 

'  What  a  fuss  you  make  about  a 
trifle,'  she  replied.  'Strong  limbs 
and  good  nerves  were  all  that  was 
necessary  to  insure  my  safety ;  and 
those  I  had,  I  knew.' 

I  was  silent.  I  don't  like  mascu- 
line women,  and,  the  danger  over, 
1  was  very  ready  to  criticise  the 
good  taste  of  my  companion  for 
thus  exhibiting  her  strong  limbs 
and  nerves. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment, 
then,  turning  away«  began  whip- 


ping the  blossoms  off  an  unfortu- 
nate bush  growing  close  by  with  a 
vigour  that  witnessed  to  her  strength 
of  muscle  at  any  rate. 

'  Ah !'  she  exclaimed  suddenly, 
'  how  well  I  can  read  your  thoughts ! 
It  was  shockingly  unladylike,  wasn't 
it?  Well,  never  mind,  let  us  join 
your  friend.  I  want  to  learn  ang- 
ling.' 

There  was  something  in  her  man- 
ner that  quite  disturbed  my  usual 
equanimity  and  self-possession.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  say  to  her  very 
good  reading  of  my  thoughts,  and 
I  was  more  perplexed  by  feeling 
that  she  cared  very  little  for  my 
unflattering  opinion  of  her. 

'  They  must  have  seen  you  make 
the  leap/  I  said,  as  we  walked 
slowly  side  by  side  towards  the 
couple  under  the  oak  trees.  '  My 
friend  is  one  of  those  who  think  as 
highly  of  such  feats  of  strength  as 
yourself/ 

'  We  shall  sympathize,  then/  she 
answered  shortly. 

Gaunt  came  to  meet  us,  and  was 
profuse  in  his  compliments  at  the 
lady's  agility.  He  had  witnessed 
the  whole  proceeding.  Then,  throw- 
ing his  plaid  on  the  ground,  he  be- 
gan arranging  a  seat  for  her;  and 
she  took  possession  of  it  with  a 
graceful  abandmi,  and  lounged  there 
beside  him  as  if  they  were  acquaint- 
ances of  years'  standing. 

For  myself,  I  walked  away  to  a 
short  distance,  where  I  &nc^  the 
fishing  would  be  better. 

I  could  hear  their  voices  distinctly 
— almost  distinguish  the  words  they 
spoke.  Gaunt's  laugh  came  often, 
hers  at  rarer  intervaJs,  but  in  con- 
cert with  his,  and  then  it  sounded 
clear  and  ringing,  music  even  in 
my  criticizing  ear.  Cecile's  tones 
mingled  now  and  then  with  theirs, 
bnt  they  soon  ceased;  and  when 
I  turned  once  to  look  at  the  group, 
I  noticed  that  she  had  quitted  her 
perch,  and,  like  myself,  was  seeking 
her  fish  at  a  little  distance. 

Directly  she  caught  my  eye  she 
drew  in  her  line,  gathered  up  her 
apparatus,  and  came  slowly  towards 
me. 

'  Well,  Gecile/  I  said,  as  she  stood 
silently  beside  me, '  why  have  yon 
left  the  lady?   Don't  you  like  her?' 
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'  No/  Bhe  answeied  quickly  and 
emphatically ;  '  not  at  all.    Do  you, 

'  She's  very  handsome^  Cecile/  I 
replied,  hesitatingly. 

'So  is  Uncle  Gaunt/  said  the 
child,  taming  and  looking  at  them 
both. 


I  don't  know  why,  but  Cedle'a 
very  inconsequent  remark  gave  me  a 
strange  quahn.  I  turned  and  looked. 
They  were  not  regarding  us.  Gaunt 
was  fixing  her  fishing-rod,  and  she 
was  assisting  him,  her  creamy  fin- 
gers almost  touching  his,  I  could 
see ;  and  they  were  both  laughing. 


--  J  -^fi  #*^  /">' 


'A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,'  I 
thought,  'they  were  perfect  stran- 
gers! What  is  all  this?'  Then, 
with  a  very  impatient  *Tut,'  I 
turned  away.   What  was  it  to  me  ? 

*  Don't  fish  any  more— let  us  go 
and  hunt  birds'  nests  in  the  wood, 
Mark/  said  Cecile,  softly.  'It  will 
be  so  cool  under  the  trees.' 

I  could  not  resist  her ;  so,  throw- 
ing down  my  rod,  I  took  Cecile's 
willing  little  hand  and  we  went 


rambling  together 
shady  wood. 


into  the  dark 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

MABGABET  OWENSON. 

Margaret  Owenson  was  indeed  a 
puzzle,  and  one  that,  as  day  by  day 
our  acquaintance  ripened  into  inti- 
macy, became  more  intricate,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  interesting. 

A  young,  singularly   handsome 
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and  accomplished  woman  living 
alone  in  her  strange  honse,  with 
strange  servants,  with  habits  and 
ways  that  bespoke  a  long  residence 
— if  not  birth  in  a  foreign  land — 
wonld  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  most  careless  on-looker : 
strange  and  out-of-the-way,  how- 
ever, as  her  mere  outward  habite 
were,  they  were  as  nothing  to  her 
strange  bizarre  character. 

like  a  kaleidoscope  that  never 
presents  the  same  picture,  and  almost 
&tigues  the  eye  with  its  perpetual 
change,  she  seemed  to  take  a  de- 
light in  presenting  herself  ever 
under  some  new  phase  to  the  gaze 
of  those  around  her ;  and  as  if  not 
content  with  that  means  of  rendering 
herself  incomprehensible  and  mj^ 
tfflrious,  she  most  carefully  coneeaMd 
all  the  details  of  her  previous  history 
and  all  her  schemes  for  the  future^ 
I  never  encountered  a  young  person 
who  seemed  to  confine  herself  so 
mysteriously  to  the  present— as  \o 
have  appaiently  severed  every  tie 
that  intereeled  ner  in  the  past  and 
every  expectency  that  might  connect 
her  with  the  ftiture.  With  a  free* 
dom  that  ttAAt  have  subjected  her 
to  considerate  criticism,  if  there 
had  been  neighbours  to  criticize, 
she  threw  her  hotue  open  to  us, 
visited  us  in  return  and  joined  us  in 
walks,  drives,  and  rides,  with  as 
complete  an  ignoring  of  the  usual 
lestnctions  imposed  on  girls  of  her 
age  and  in  her  position,  as  if  such 
had  never  existed. 

Yet,  with  all  this  contempt  fof 
outwajrd  converumce,  her  manner, 
language,  and  hearing  could  have 
borne  the  eye  of  the  severest 
moralist.  Frank  she  was  always — 
audacious  occasionally^bold  often 
— but  loose  or  coarse  never. 

The  same  contradiction  was  appa- 
rent in  her  education.  She  sang,  as 
I  said  before,  like  a  '  prima  donna,' 
drew  caricatures  and  painted  with 
considerable  skill ;  but  beyond  read- 
ing, writing,  and  spelling,  there  her 
accomplishments  ended.  She  was 
fearftdly  ignorant  of  even  the  ele- 
ments of  what  other  women  know 
well ;  but  then  a  little  wild  reading, 
and  a  mass  of  newspaper  literature 
in  the  possession  of  a  naturally 
deaiBighted,  acute  mind,  became  a 


source  of  wealth  from  which  she 
drew  sufficient  to  render  her  con- 
versation sharp,  sensible,  and,  by  its 
very  wants,  quaintly  original. 

Men  in  our  position  were  not 
likely  to  quarrel  with  a  young 
woman  for  being  what  our  landlady 
once  called  *  unparticular,  very  un- 
particular,  sir;'  and  we  accepted  as 
frankly  as  they  were  given  her  invi- 
tations to  pass  the  evenings  at  the 
cottage,  to  listen  to  her  music,  to 
join  her  in  her  walks,  or  to  take  her 
out  in  our  chaise.  Poor  Cecile !  her 
comfort  was  not  so  rigidly  consulted 
on  those  occasions  as  formerly,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  conceal  her  dis- 
like as  best  she  could,  sitting  on  a 
stool  at  my  lady's  feet,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  etnrnge.  How  the  child 
fpnw  \o  bate  the  lady!  I  was 
amnsed  md  yet  almost  pained  to 
Witch  her,  as  day  by  day  the  inti- 
naoy  between  Margaret  and  Gaunt 
ineraMBd.  I  have  seen  her  come 
creeping  to  the  drawing-room,  witti 
a  qml  stealthiness  in  the  dusk  of 
the  smnmer  evening,  and  then  as 
she  snw.  as  she  always  did  see, 
Gflont,  either  lounging  by  the  piano 
where  Margaret  Owenson  sat  some- 
times singing,  but  more  often 
making  believe  to  play,  while  she 
carried  on  a  low-toned  conversation 
with  Dick, — or  Gaunt  bending  over 
her,  as  if  in  an  energetic  humour, 
she  dashed  ofif  spirited  little  draw- 
ings of  himself;  or  as  perhaps  she 
would  catch  sight  of  them  m  the 
conservatory  arranging  the  plants 
(for  my  lady  was  a  fidget  and  tJways 
altering  and  re-altering  her  arrange- 
ments) ;  or  about  some  other  work, 
far  enough  to  be  out  of  my  hearing  as 
I  sat,  perhaps  about  as  much  satisfied 
as  Cecile,  smoking  my  cigar  alone  ; 
as  she  saw  one  or  the  other  of  these 
scenes,  a  look  of  intense  trouble 
would  come  into  the  child's  &ce, 
and  when  the  opportunity  came  how- 
vindictive  she  was !  I  could  account 
for  her  strong  dislike  to  Ifiss  Owen* 
son,  knowing  her  jealous  fondness  of 
Gaunt;  but  the  dis&vour  with 
which,  in  spite  of  herself.  Miss 
Owenson  could  not  hide  from  my 
eyes,  she  regarded  her  tin^  rival, 
was  more  puzzling.  To  muigine 
her  jealous  of  a  mere  child,  to  whom» 
besides.  Gaunt  now  showed  no  very 
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t^ouft  aflscfticxn,  w^uld  iuitb  been 
xidicaloiiB ;  jel  I  notioed  she  listened 
inth  eager  attention  to  the  slightest 
zemark  Gaunt  addressed  to  his  little 
niece,  and  watched  with  a  kind  of 
fiweinated  gaze  his  most  triml  action 
when  it  concerned  her* 

At  tiie  oooDunenoenient  of  our 
TXEdts  to  tiie  cottage,  she  had  at- 
tempted to  conrt  Gedle's  friendship 
Yf^  cazesses,  gifts  of  flowers  and 
frait,  or  other  artideB  of  -ndue  in 
moet  efaildzen's  ^es;  bat  her  ad- 
vances had  been  86  deddedl  j  le- 
Snlaed  by  the  jonng  lady,  her  gifts 
eclined,  or,  if  aocq>ted,  carelessly 
destroyed  nnder  her  eyes,  her 
caresses  nnnottoed  or  eyen  aToided, 
that  she  soon  gjave  np  her  attempts, 
and,  I  saw,  decided  to  look  at  GecUe 
in  the  fi^t  of  a  necessaiy  nni* 


One  OTening,  after  Gannt  had  left 
Its  fosr  a  lew  moments  to  take  the 
child  back  to  the  inn,  I  coold  not 
help  siqring,  'Why  do  yoa  dislike 
little  Gecile  so.  Miss  Owenson  ?* 

We  were  sitting  in  the  twilight, 
fllie  by  the  window,  watching  the 
letreating  figore  of  Biohard  Gannt, 
I  lonnging  oomfiirtably  on  her  set- 
tee. 

j%e  tnmed  sharply  loond. 

'  Dislike  her  I  what  I  do  yon  think 
I  am  snch  a  fool  as  to  entertain 
SQch  a  strong  senthnent  as  dislike 
for  a  bal^  of  that  age?* 

'  I  don^t  think  yon  are  a  fool,*  I 
lepHed ; '  bat  I  do  think  yoa  diaUke 
poor  little  Gedle.' 

'Think  what  yoa  choose— it  is 
too  &tigning  to  contradict  yoa; 
only,  I'll  thank  yoa  not  to  pat  sach 
a  sUiy  idea  either  in  the  child's  head 
or  her  ancle's,'  ^^M  the  lady's  an- 
swer, in  a  Toioe  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  gay,  pleasant  tones 
ahe  had  been  addiQBiring  to  ns  all  the 
evening. 

'Bont  be  nnder  any  alarm,'  I 
replied  carelessly; '  I  seldom  tronble 
myself  with  setting  before  my  friends 
disagreeable  trnths.' 

'Toa  are  right; nothing  is  more 
foolish,' she  said  drily:  then, tam- 
ing away,  she  went  to  ine  piano  and 
b^gan  playing  and  singing  a  noi^y 
It^iansong. 

I  smoked  on.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  oar  aoqoaintance,  I 


had  been  aocnstomed  to  be  treated 
b;^,  and  to  treat  my  firnr  ecoenteio 
friend  in  a  very  oif-lwnd  numner. 

The  day  she  had  joined  ns  so  on- 
ceremonioasly  whilst  fishing  in  the 
bonndary  stream,  I  had  learned  at  a 
glance  that  to  cope  with  snch  a 
character  I  most  meet  her  on  her 
own  groonds,  and  fight  her  with  her 
own  weapons,  or  else  snbmit  onto 
her,  wfaidi  I  was  not  at  aU  indined 
to  do. 

With  Gannt  it  was  diflbrsnt.  He 
had  the  happy  art  of  making  love  to 
women  in  snch  a  numner  that, 
whilst  sabmitting  to  them,  he 
always  remained  master;  beaideB, 
his  loYO-making  was  of  that  pleasant, 
light  description— here  to-day,  there 
to-monow,  oack  again  the  day  after, 
and  so  on— directly  Margaret  Owen- 
aon's  eccentridtMS  become  tiresome 
he  wonld  save  himself  in  flight,  I 
knew. 

I  was  lying  very  comfortably,  not 
at  all  distnrbed  by  the  evident  irri- 
tation which  was  venting  itself  in 
that  noisy,  passionate  song,  when  it 
saddenly  stopped,  and  she  began 
wailing  more  tnan  singing  the  most 
plaintive  little  air  I  ever  heard. 
The  words,  almost  whispered,  sonnd- 
ed  like  an  Indian  dialect  of  which  I 
knew  a  little,  and  they  came  breatiied 
almost  lovingly  from  her  lips,  with 
a  pathos  that  one  can  only  throw 
over  a  familiar  tongaa 

When  she  had  finished  she  eame 
and  stood  beside  me,  with  her  nsoal 
freedom: — 

'  Do  yon  know  that  I  have  never 

sang  that  since  I   left   my ' 

Gaonfs  fignre  darkened  the  window 
at  that  instant,  and  she  paosed. 
'Did  he  hear,  do  yoa  think?* she 
half  mattered,  and  tiien,  not  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  went  to  meet 

"him. 

Gannt  replied  to  her  qnestion 
himself  by  asking  immediately 
'  Where  she  had  leiurnt  that  Hindoo 
air?' 

Margaret,  as  if  scarcely  noticing 
that  he  spoke,  attered  a  careless 
'What?*  and  tamed  away  to  give  a 
rather  lengthy  order  to  tiie  Indian 
who  happened  to  enter  the  room  at 
the  moment,  and  then,  as  heqtiitted 
it,  she  also  left  by  another  door, 
with  the  free  abraptness  to  vrtiich 
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we  were  now  too  accustomed  to 
question  its  politeness. 

When  she  returned,  supper  was 
on  the  table,  and  we  sat  down  to  it, 
Margaret,  I  fancied,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  embarrassment.  However, 
we  talked  as  usual,  ate  and  drank 
with  our  usual  gusto,  and  if  the 
lady  of  the  cottage  had  any  dis- 
quietude, she  certainly  concealed  it 
well  under  more  than  her  wonted 
gaiety  and  wit. 

After  supper  she  did  not,  accord- 
ing to  her  ordinary  habit,  sit  down 
to  the  piano.  She  complained  of 
the  heat  and  proposed  going  into 
the  garden,  ana  then,  when  we  were 
there,  my  lady  was  so  restless  and 
fidgety  thai  we  thought  it  best  to 
take  ourselves  ofif. 

She  did  not  press  us  to  remain, 
neither  did  she  accompany  us,  as 
usual,  to  the  end  of  the  garden; 
but,  like  an  impatient  child,  no 
sooner  were  the  simple  words '  Good 
night '  pronounced,  tliMi  she  bounded 
into  the  house,  and  when  we  reached 
the  stream,  the  light  shining  from 
her  bedroom  window  showed  that  my 
lady  was  already  following  Gaunt's 
advice  to  go  to  bed  immecUately. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

;  AN  ABM  WITH  A  GOLDEN  BRACELET. 

It  was  a  pouring  September  day. 
We  met  each  other  with  impreca- 
tions against  the  weather,  exclama- 
tions of  disgust  at  everything,  and 
with  every  sign  of  anger,  disappoint- 
ment, and  bad  temper. 

We  had  planned  a  particularly 
agreeable  excursion  for  that  day. 

'  Confoundedly  provoking  1'  Gaunt 
exclaimed,  as  he  watched  the  pour- 
ing down  of  the  rain  on  the  climbing 
roses,  on  the  already  drenched 
flowerbeds,  on  the  gravel  walks,  on 
everything  and  anything.  '  Patter, 
patter,  how  hopeless  that  sound  of 
lainisl' 

I  sensibly  arranged  myself  with 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  left  Dick 
to  his  groans  and  smoke. 

After  writing  a  very  good  article 

and  a  capital  critique  for  the , 

which,  I  solemnly  declare,  owed 
their  piquancy  to  my  own  wit,  and 
not,  as  Gaunt  ill-naturedly  declared, 
to  that  little  meteorological  disap- 


pointment, I  felt  refreshed  and  my 
nerves  invigorated,  and,  as  a  light 
recreution,  I  determined  to  go  and 
have  a  ride. 

I  can't  say  much  for  the  horses 
that  mine  host  took  such  a  pride  in. 
They  were  skinny  and  bony,  and 
did  little  credit  to  either  their 
parents,  supposing  they  were  as 
respectably  connected  as  their  pos- 
sessor declared  them,  or  to  meir 
diet.  There  was  a  nag,  however, 
which  went  tolerably  well,  and  him 
I  mounted  in  spite  of  the  ^ill  fiilling 
rain. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  pji, 
and  I  calculated  I  should  have  time 
to  ride  to  Q ,  deposit  my  de- 
spatches in  the  post,  and  return  in 
time  not  to  aggravate  Dick's  raspi- 
ness  by  keeping  him  waiting  for 
dinner. 

With  my  waterproof  coat  on  my 
shoulders,  my  legs  similarly  en- 
cased, and  mounted  on  my  wnitey- 
brown  nag,  I  flatter  myself  I  made  a 
peculiar  if  not  an  elegant  appearance, 
and  one  admirably  suited  to  the 
wet,  narrow  country  road,  with  its 
overhanging  dripping  trees,  if  not  to 
Botten  Eow. 

It  was  not  unpleasant  to  ride 
quietly  along— the  damp  earth  sent 
up  a  refreslmig  smell— the  country 
all  around  looked  brightly  green, 
and,  to  a  poetical  ear,  the  chin>ings 
of  birds  in  the  neighbouring  copses, 
the  only  sounds  breaking  on  the 
stillness,  might  have  been  poetically 
suggestive. 

I  am  not  of  a  poetical  disposition ; 
but  the  scene,  combined  with  the 
quiet,  rather  sleepy  motion  of  the 
horse,  made  me  meditative,  and  1 
mused  so  deeply  that  I  paid  no 
attention  to  where  I  was  going  or 
the  distance  I  had  already  gone. 

The  nag  jogged  on,  neither  turn- 
ing to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
apparently  well  accustomed  to  follow 
that  road ;  and  when  I  roused  up  I 
discovered,  to  my  discomfiture,  that 
I  must  certainly  have  passed  the 
turning  that  1^  into  the  L 
road. 

Pulling  up  my  horse  and  looking 
round,  I  saw  a  lane  on  my  left, 
which,  according  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  locale,  ought  to  lead  me  by 
a  short  cut  to  we  town  of  L- — , 
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flo  io^raids  this  lane  I  turned  the 
nag's  head. 

It  was  a  Teiy  damp  ride  down 
that  narrow  lane.  The  trees  on 
either  side  hung  low,  bowing  to 
each  other  across  the  path,  and  as  I 
passed  along,  I  drow  on  mjself  a 
perpetnal  showeivbath  from  the 
dienched  leayes. 

My  macintosh  ou^ht  to  have  ren- 
dered this  a  yery  shght  annQyancOy 
and  so  it  did,  so  &r  as  my  shoulders 
were  oonoemed;  but  the  said  gar- 
xnents  belonging  to  Gaunt,  whose 
proportions  are  not  so  elegant  as 
mine,  fitted  me  very  loosely  about 
the  neck,  and  there  the  rundrops 
found  easy  entrance. 

Perhaps  you,  my  dear  reader, 
know  the  feeling  of  little  rills  from 
your  hat  trickling  down  your  back 
between  the  skin  and  shirt  Tou 
know,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  steaming  that  the  rain  and 
exercise  combined  produce.  It  is 
disagreeable,  is  it  not? 

Thai  ride  gave  me  a  Teiy  good 
taste  of  the  water-cure,  and  it  was 
not  a  honne  houche, 

I  jogged  on,  thankful  to  reach,  as 

I  thought,  the  L road,  and  then 

putting  the  nag  to  a  sharp  canter, 
zode  away  for  a  mile  or  two. 

In  nute  of  sharp  cantering,  how- 
ever, the  road  still  refused  to  assume 
a  flEuniliar  appearance,  although  from 
the  distance  I  had  come,  I  fdt  sure 
li—  ought  not  to  be  fiur  off. 

I  began  to  have  misgivings  con- 
cerning that  short  cut 

The  road  was  undulating;  just 
before  me  it  rose  considerably,  sol 
determined  to  ride  up  to  the  highest 
part,  and  there  try  and  make  out 
tiie  country. 

This  I  did,  but  no  signs  of  L 

appeared.  As  I  looked  careftdly 
around  I  caught  sight  of  a  small 
cottage,  the  oi\j  habitation  visible, 
standing  almost  buried  among  the 
trees  at  the  comer  of  a  lane  which 
led  away  from  the  road  on  my 
right 

'I  may  perhaps  get  some  in- 
formation as  to  wnere  I  am,  at  auy 
rate,'  I  thought;  and  witii  these 
hopes  I  pushed  on  down  the  road 
and  soon  reached  the  cottaga 

A  little  green  paling,  enclosing  a 
email  garden,  separated  the  dwelling 


from  the  i>ath,  and  a  large  willow, 
standing  in  front,  drooped  its 
branches  so  thickly  as  ahnost  to 
hide  it  from  view. 

As  I  came  slowly  along,  before  I 
could  see  or  be  seen  by  any  one  in 
the  cottage,  the  sound  of  voices 
coming  from  an  evidently  open 
window  attracted  my  attention. 

I  could  not,  at  first,  catch  the 
words  spoken,  but  a  laugh,  low,  long, 
and  merry,  followed  by  a  loud  '  No, 
no,  GeofiGrc^— Geof !'  startled  me.  I 
could  have  sworn  that  it  was  the 
laugh  and  voice  of  Margaret  Owen- 
soiL  I  advanced,  and  blading  down, 
tried  to  peep  through  the  screen  of 
willow  branches  into  the  house. 
AJl  that  I  could  see  was  a  portion 
of  a  creamy-skinned  arm  leaning 
against  the  window-sill;  but  on 
that  arm  was  a  band  of  gold  that  I 
knew  well,  and  as  it  was  suddenly 
moved  and  a  hand  came  in  sight, 
clasping  some  baby-looking  fingers, 
on  that  fiair  hand  were  rings,  rings 
I  knew  well  also. 

I  was  just  about  to  exclaim, '  Miss 
Owenson,'  when  the  arm  and  hand 
disappeared  with  a  quick  move- 
ment; the  window  was  closed  softly 
and  swiftly,  and  I  heard  a  faint  cry 
as  of  a  child  quickly  hushed.  I  felt 
considerably  puzzled.  What  could 
Murgaret  Owenson  be  doing  there  ? 
Had  she  seen  me?  And  had  she 
disappeared  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
mef 

I  entered  the  garden  and  knocked 
at  the  cottage  door. 

A  young  woman  dressed  more 
like  a  respectable  servant  than  a 
peasant  opened  it  sb'ghUy,  not  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  me  to  see  into 
the  interior,  and  asked  me  rather 
abruptly  what  I  wanted. 

I  told  her  I  had  lost  my  vray,  and 
would  be  obliged  if  she  would  direct 
me  to  L . 

She  seemed  a  little  embarrassed 
at  my  question.  She  evidently  did 
not  faaow  how  to  answer  it,  and  was 
unwilling  to  quit  her  poist  to  get 
the  necessary  information.  While 
she  hesitated,  a  child  impatiently 
began  to  scream.  There  was  a 
struggle  within->a  voice  said  in  a 
suppressed  tone—Hush ! 

'  L lies  further  down  the  road,' 

the  young  woman  said  firmly,  after 
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girioga  faisly  look  over  her  ahoiildery 
and  &ea^,  irithoat  ftirtiier  ado^aho 
Blamined  the  door  in  my  fiiea  'Po- 
lite/ I  half  ejaculated  aa  I  tnzned 
away  and  vent  oot  of  the  gate. 
'Maigaret  Owenaon  cant  be  Ieut 
oft' 

At  the  momentlheaidaaoieani^ 
and  looldog  round,  I  petottred  a 
child  attempting  to  make  iti  ifay 
out  of  a  aide  kind  oi  half  dooTy  half 
window.  One  abort  leg  waa  orer 
the  Bill,  and  a  cmHIy  bead,  that, 
in  spite  of  ita  baby  mropcNrtninc^  waa 
remarkably  ftdr  ana  handaome,  waa 
atmggling  to  fi^w  it,  ^dieii  two 
biaeeleted  arma  caoght  the  little 
fellow  in  a  Btrong  determined  grasp 
and  almost  tore  him  away. 

'  Margaret  Owenaon  aa  I'm  aUre,' 
I  mntt^ied,  and  eongriernig  tiie  in- 
dination  to  go  back  and  misike  my- 
self snre  of  the  Uci,  remembering 
the  pecoliarii^  of  my  lady's  diqxMBi- 
tkm,  I  quietly  remoonted  my  horae 
and  tmated  to  my  own  wits  to  re- 
find  my  way. 

iV)rtmiately,  I  met  a  tomer  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  and 
he  put  me  on  the  right  trade.  What 
witn  jogging,  sharp  cantering,  and 
short  cute,  I  was  nearly  d|^  miles 
distant  tnm  Faaledean.  What  was 
Margaret  Owensco  doing  in  tiiat 
solitary  cottage  eight  milea  from 
home? 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Dick  had  dined  and  gone  out,  when 
I  reached  the  inn. 

In  answer  to  my  questions,  Cedle 
told  me,  dolefully,  that  Uncle  Gaunt 
had  sane  out  early  in  the  aftemooii« 
but  had  soon  returned  and  dene 
nothing  but  smolro  till  dinner.  She 
tiiought  he  was  at  the  cottage  now ; 
she  supposed  be  was,  as  he  always 
did  go  there;  and  she  supposed  I 
was  going  too,  wasn't  I? 

I  glanced  up  at  the  rueful  &ce  of 
tiie  diild,  as  she  sat  the  picture  of 
despondenoy  almost  buriea  inDick^ 
arm-chair.  *  Cedle,'  I  said,  gravely, 
'  dont  you  know  i1^  wicked  to  d»- 
likeanyone?* 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  answered  Oedle, 
dolefully;  'Ido  hate  Miss Owenson, 
and  if  s  no  use.' 

'  And  why  do  you  hate  her?*  I 
asked.  '  You  haye  no  cause.  She 
is  not  unkind  to  you.' 


Cedie  be^  nibbling  ber  deli- 
cate litUe  nails,  and  did  not  reply. 

I  shcrald  haye  watched  thk  jealoxus 
little  rival,  with  great  amusement, 
had  I  not  seen  that  big  tears  were 
brimming  over  the  danc  ores  and 
kUing  on  the  IxtUe  clenched  hsads 
in  slow  droppinga.  I  was  coneeEaed 
butjpuzzled,  for  Oadle  was  not  a 
peraoQ  to  be  soothed  with 


I  rose  and  began  aoanging  my 
neckdotti  at  the  glass, castingmeaD- 
while  fiirtrre  Ranees  at  tiie  arm- 
chair. Cedle  would  not  look  up^ 
would  not  be  consoled  in  any  msn- 
ner— the  tears  dropped  on  atewly 
and  constantly  till  tibe  white  fingers 
were  quite  bathed. 

'Cedle,'  I  said  aoftly,  '  are  you 
coming  with  me?*  She  looked  uv 
—then,  if 'kmks  could  kill,!  hid 
not  lived,'  and  bounding  fiom  ha 
chair  mardied  out  of  the  rcom  with 
tiie  air  of  an  offended  queen. 

Since  we  had  become  so  friendly 
with  our  netehbour  of  the  cottage. 
Gaunt  and  I  had  canstruoted  a  rus- 
tic kind  of  bridge  across  the  boun- 
dary stream  l^  throwing  a  couple 
(tf  planks  across  firom  bamk  to  bank 

it  was  rather  a  nervous  passage 
to  ordinary  individuals;  but  Qaant 
and  myself  soon  became  aeonatomed 
to  it ;  and  as  to  my  lady,  after  so 
unceremoniously  i<M^pwig  aorosB  the 
stream,  it  waa  not  likely  she  would 
hesitate  at  the  planks. 

I  sauntered  quietly  towards  the 
cottage;  but  on  arriving  at  tiie 
bridge,  I  confeas  I  stood  for  some 
instante  pondering  wheAer  it  would 
not  be  more  prudent  that  night,  to 
go  round  by  the  road.  The  rain 
that  had  been  Ming  heavily  for 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  had 
swdled  the  stream  C(mddend>ly*;  and 
as  it  rushed,  brown,  bi^blin^  and 
very  swiftly  below,  I  stood  looking 
down  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  a 
fiUse  step  on  the  narrow  phnk. 

Iwatdied  the  nmhing  water  till 
the  very  sound  made  me  foel  giddy, 
and  then  very  prudent,  I  turned 
and  went  round  by  the  road. 

Marc^ffet  and  Gkiunt  were  playing 
chess.  Miss  Owenson  was  a  very 
skilftd  player,  and  J>kk  had  no  ob- 
jection to  allow  her  to  beat  him  game 
after  game,  while  it  enabled  him  to 
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emy  cm  ihon  pkaanEt^  kiw-biiud 

As  I  eiikiuly  Mttgaret  merolj 
glaBced  up,  lilting  Inr  bind»ttlie 
fliae  toDfirW  if  atnatoig me  aot 
to  speak,  tiMB  tBiniDg  iMck  tD  tfio 
boazd  flfciivppeavedttbiorbedkilier 


HioTS.  I  took  mr  irtuid  behind 
GMmt^  and  'watdied  the  game.  I 
annoyed  her  I  think,  for  onoe  she 
looked  up  impatieiit]7»  and  then 
leaning  her  eloow  on  ihs  table» 
shaded  her  fiuM  with  her  haad^  and 
80  hid  it  from  xaj  Tiew. 


Mngaxst  had  the  aaost  heaaiifiilly 
lonnded  arm  I  had  oyer  seen,  and 
tlie  loose  lace  sleeye  and  broadband 
of  fold  diowed  it  off  to  perfeotien. 
I  gaaed  at  it  Snch  an  aim  and 
htwDelet  were    leoognisable    any- 


^Cheokmale— diedanalel'  Oami 
«t  leogfti  said  tcinrnphantly.  (He 
seldom  won.) 

MisB  Owenson  pushed  the  board 
from  her  and  rose  up  half  jpettishly. 

'Yon  lost  me  the  game  I  she  said, 
toraing  sharply  on  me.  '  Yonr  en- 
tranoe  spoilt  the  most  splendid  ma- 
noeaTre  1  was  jnst  about  to  make.' 

'  I  am  Tery  sorry  I  came/  I  said 
calmly.  *  Accept  my  profound  apo- 
logies/ then  suddenly  assuming,  in 
my  turn,  the  offensiye,  I  exclaimed, 
'But  I  have  also  a  little  complaint 


to  icmg  agamst  ftm.  Why^ 
w>u  so  camel  Hbei  aAenxxm  when, 
m  mydistnaB,  I<iame  to  the  oot- 
tage,  as  to  have  the  door  rianmied 
inmy  &oe?' 

She  threw  into  her  oountenanoe 
a  look  of  the  gysatost  bewildegment, 
bat  atthesemetDBB  I  noticed  the 
slight  colour  in  her  dieeks  deep* 
SBsd  Tisibly. 

'What  are  you  talking  of?  I 
ordered  the  door  to  be  slammed  in 
your  fiace  I'  Then  suddenly  laying 
her  hand  on  the  bell,  she  gaye  an 
angry  peal.  Before  I  could  utter  a 
word,  the  Indian  appeared. 

'Yon  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Gaunt 
who  called  this  afternoon/  she  ex- 
claimed to  the  serrant,  and  point- 
ing to  Dick,  who  was  regarding  the 
scene  considerably  bewildered. 
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'  And  so  it  was/  Richard  said.  '  I 
called  twice,  and  were  told  thatyoa 
were  ill.' 

The  Indian  stood  mute.  Margaret 
turned  to  me — 

'What  do  you  mean  then?'  she 
exclaimed.  '  When/  she  added,  an- 
grily, to  the  servant,  '  did  you  slam 
the  door  in  Mr.  Owen's  face  ?' 

'  Never,'  Zemide  replied,  with  a 
glance  of  defiance  at  me. 

'  Never,'  I  repeated.  '  You  con- 
duct the  proceedings  too  quickly, 
my  dear  Miss  Owenson,'  I  added 
slowly,  and  with  a  slight  touch  of 
sarcasm.  '  In  the  first  place,  I  did 
not  accuse  your  Indian  servant,  or 
indeed  any  servant  of  yours,  of  the 
offence — neither  did  I  allude  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage.  You  may  allow 
Zemide  to  retire.' 

Without  further  bidding  the  In- 
dian disappeared. 

'Pray  go  a  Uttle  faster,'  Miss 
Owenson  said,  in  a  tone  that  she 
vainly  endeavoured  should  not  show 
her  ill-humour. 

'  Were  you  not  in  a  little  solitary 
cottage  about  eight  miles  from  here 

— not  far  from   L ,   at   about 

half-paflt  five  o'clock  this  afternoon  ?' 
I  asked  quickly  and  point-blai^ 

'  A  little  cottage !'  Margaret  ex- 
claimed ;  then  turning  with  a  forced 
laugh  to  liichard,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Mr.  Gaunt,  your  friend  has  been 
dining  alone,  has  he  not?' 

Dick  laughed. 

'  A  cottage,'  I  continued,  'at  the 
comer  of  a  lane.  I  went  there  to 
ask  my  way  to  Hazledean,  and  a 
young  woman  after  answering  my 
question  very  uncivilly,  and  also 
wrongly,  banged  the  door  in  my 
fitce.' 

'  And  what  on  earth  have  I  to  do 
with  that?'  laughed  the  lady.  '  0, 
Mr.  Owen,  IMr.  Owen  1' 

'  Have  a  little  patience/  I  began. 


'  Impossible.  Know  that  all  the 
afternoon  I  have  been  lying  on  my 
bed  with  a  distracting  headache. 
You,  my  dear  Mr.  Owen,  must  have 
been  having  some  pleasant  little  ad- 
venture, and  afterwards  an  excellent 
bottle  of  wine  to  recruit  your 
strength,  which  has  confused  your 
ideas.' 

Dick  laughed. 

Miss  Owenson  was  standing  close 
beside  me,  and  as  I  looked  up  in 
her  face,  I  was  ungallant  enough  to 
feel  convinced  she  was  telling  any- 
thing but  the  truth. 

'  My  confosion  of  ideas  then,  is 
owing  to  this/  I  exclaimed,  rising 
and  laying  my  hand  on  the  bracelet, 
'  and  these,'  touching  the  rings. 

To  my  surprise  her  fingers  closed 
round  mine  with  a  grasp  that  evi- 
dently besought  silence. 

'  An  excellent  bottle  of  wine/  she 
laughed,  her  fingers  still  retaining 
their  grasp.  'Now  confess.'  And 
then  she  looked  up  into  my  &ce, 
with  an  expression  that  seemed  sud- 
denly to  (mase  away  the  beautifol 
lady  of  the  cottage,  and  transform 
her  into  the  impatient,  suffering 
woman  at  the  railway  station,  as  she 
had  stood  casting  that  daring,  care- 
less glance  round  on  the  occupants 
of  the  waiting-room. 

'Well,  well — ^have  it  your  own 
way/  I  said ;  and  turning  round,  I 
met  Gaunt's  eyes  fixed  raOier  sternly 
on  us  both.  He  was  listening  in- 
tently to  what  we  said,  and  as  I 
dropped  Margaret's  hand,  I  saw  he 
noticed  it. 

After  that  he  leant  against  the 
window  which  was  partly  open, 
silently;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
Margaret  Owenson  seated  herself 
at  the  piano  and  asked  him,  with 
her  glowing  smile,  what  she  diould 
play,  hoping  to  draw  him  to  his 
accustomed  place. 
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'  Nunc  nemora  ingenti  vento  nunc  litora  plangent. 


THE  March  wind  sweeps  amid  the  pines. 
While  through  the  dark  plantation  where 
The  larch  boughs  quiver  in  the  air 
A  fitfiil  ray  of  sunlight  shines. 

n. 

The  March  wind  blows  across  the  sea. 

And  through  the  pine  trees  o'er  my  head 
Its  voice  is  as  the  voices  dead. 

What  are  the  words  it  speaks  to  me? 

m. 

Hard  to  define:  for  as  it  sweeps 

Through  the  Ihick  branches  on  its  way. 
The  echoes  quickened  by  its  sway 

Are  heard  by  me  as  one  who  sleeps. 

IV. 

Heard  as  the  memories  that  wake 

From  their  long  rest  when  in  an  hour. 
Least  marked  we  find  a  ftded  flower. 

And  straightway  all  the  fetters  break 

V. 

That  bound  the  past  in  silence.    So 

Floats  back  the  soul  upon  that  stream 
Whose  current  passes  as  a  dream. 

Whose  waters  all  so  stilly  flow. 

VI. 

The  wild  March  wind  smites  on  my  fiace 

With  stinging  strength ;  and  yet  the  past 
Bises  so  surely  and  so  &st 

That  I  scarce  feel  it  for  a  space. 

vn. 

What  says  the  March  wind?    Does  it  speak 
Of  its  work  done  a  year  agone, 
When  eyes  ihat  erst  so  sweetly  shone 

With  love's  light  darkened  as  the  weak 

vm. 

Last  sigh  of  life  was  swept  away, 

By  the  cold  March  blast  which  had  been 
Laden  with  arctic  chills  all  keen. 

Sealing  her  doom  ere  break  of  day? 

In  vain,  in  vain  the  sunny  South, 
In  vaJn  the  work  of  love  and  care. 
Though  love  grew  maddened  with^despair. 

To  touch  with  life  the  rosebud  mouth. 
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What  says  the  March  wind  ?    Does  it  tell 

Of  that  night  when  the  tmest  friend 

Met  in  the  wrecked  mail-boat  his  end. 
And  in  the  March  gale  heard  his  knell  ? 

XI. 

Or  shall  I  deem  a  higher  strain 

Is  uttered  by  the  March  wind's  yoice  ? 

Perhaps  it  were  the  better  choice 
To  hear  in  it  no  sounds  of  pain : 

xn. 
But  to  believe  its  echoes  bring 

Promise  of  fragrant  wealth  of  flowers ; 

Token  of  Tiolet-perfmned  houza 
And  snowdrop-coroneted  spring ; 

xm. 
And  hope  and  peace — ^tiie  happinan 

Which  each  from  his  own  heart,  must  take. 

Which  hidden  lies  perchance  to'wake 
Beneath  calm  Nature's  loveliness. 

xrv. 
Better  and  truer.    Sweep  then,  breeze. 
Across  the  sombre  au&ky  pines. 
Where  fitftdly  the  sunlight  shines; 
Sweep  on— and  bring  such  thoughts  as  these. 
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'  TE  Bois  mari^,  Monsienr.' 

0  I  bowed  to  the  intelligence, 
and  jnst  lifted  my  ^ebrows  to  show 
a  proper  amount  of  interest  in  it 
In  my  own  mind  I  thought  it  rather 
strange  that  she  should  Tolunteer 
such  a  statement  to  me,  for  it  was 
only  eleven  minutes  since  I  had  first 
fleen  her,  and  not  seven  since  I  had 
first  spoken  to  her.  But  when  I 
looked  down  upon  her  slight  figure 
and  fthiMiali  features,  ana  met  her 
fearless  open  eyes,  the  p^ect 
VOL,  vn. — ^Ha  XL. 


naivete  and  self-unoonsciousness 
with  which  they  encountered  mine 
quite  disarmed  me. 

I  had  asked  her  to  dance  because, 
at  the  first  glance  round  the  room, 
I  had  settled  in  my  own  mind  that 
she  was  the  prettiest  girl  there,  not 
excepting  even  my  regular  flame,  Jen- 
nie Qalton.  And  when  for  the  second 
time  I  looked  down,  I  saw  that  I 
had  but  done  her  justice.  Her 
figure  was  small,  and,  if  anything, 
wanted  dignity,  but  it  was  niade  up 
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abundantly  by  the  unstudied  crrace 
that  shone  in  every  movument  of 
her  body.  Iler  walk  was  a  miracle 
of  case  and  freedom.  Ifcr  eyes 
were  of  soft  velvety  black,  lustrous, 
but  tender  too,  and  drooping,  and 
when  she  turned  them  upon  me, 
which  she  did  frankly  every  now 
and  then  in  a  kind  of  youthful  won- 
der, I  thought  1  saw  depths  of  pas- 
sion in  them  quite  unfathomable. 
She  had  a  pretty  httle  graceful  ac- 
tion of  the  head,  which  she  moved 
from  side  to  side,  resting  it  now  on 
one  dimpled  shoulder,  now  on  the 
other.  Jennie  Gal  ton  afterwards 
told  me  that  it  was  to  assist  the 
play  of  her  eyes,  and  that  she 
hadn't  patience  with  her;  but  I 
thought  showed  a  simphcity  quite 
dehcious. 

'  Jo  suis  mariee,  Monsieur,  et  pour- 
tant  je  n'ai  pas  encore  dix-huit  ans.' 
This  time  I  did  not  let  slip  the 
opportunity  of  learning  what  I 
could  about  her,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  quadrille  she  had  confided  to 
me  that  she  was  Parisian ;  that  her 
husband  was  in  Paris  (and  here  she 
gave  a  little  sigh) ;  that  she  was  at 
Dieppe  with  her  mother ;  that  her 
name  was  'Lucie ;  that  she  adored 
dancing;  that  one  rarely  allowed  her 
to  enjoy  it,  because  mamma  was  so 
difiScult,  would  not  permit  her  to 
dance  with  everybody.  But  though 
mamma  would  not  permit  her  to 
dance  with  the  Frencn  she  did  not 
know,  she  would  permit  it  with  the 
English,  because  she  adored  them. 
And  did  one  really  sometimes  see 
the  sun  in  England?  and  did  the 
English  always  marry  for  love? 
(another  sigh),  and  did  I  admire  her 
coiffdre?  She  had  sent  away  her 
maid  and  arranged  it  herself.  Thus 
she  prattled  on  in  her  unsophisti- 
cated way,  with  her  head  going 
like  a  dear  little  shuttle,  so  that  I 
quite  forgot  I  was  engaged  for  the 
next  dance^  and  I  should  probably 
have  remamed  by  her  side  to  the 
end  of  the  evening  but  for  Marston, 
who  came  skating  across  the  waxed 
floor,  and  looking  all  the  time  (very 
indely,  as  I  thought)  at  the  little 
head,  addressed  me : — 

'  I  am  sent  for  you.  Miss  Galton 
says  yon  are  eng8[ged  to  her  for  this 
waltz,  and  that  you  mustn't  flirt' 


I  felt  very  thankful  (I  don't  know 
why)  that  i^ucie  didn't  understand 
English,  and,  making  my  l)ow,  hur- 
ried him  away  lest  he  ^liould  at- 
tempt some  of  his  stupid  witticisms 
in  her  own  language. 

*  Who  is  she  ?'  he  whisi)ered,  ea- 
gerly. 

But  I  saw  Jennie  Galton  frown- 
ing at  mo  for  wasting  the  precious 
moments  of  the  Faust  waltz,  and  I 
hastened  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
by  snatching  her  out  of  her  seat 
and  going  off  vrith.  her  on  the  re- 
verse turn,  which  I  knew  Jennie 
adored,  leaving  poor  Marston  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  to  he 
tossed  about  in  the  raging  sea  of 
dancers. 

Marston  was  a  thorough  Eng- 
lishman; no  one  could  look  at  his 
florid  complexion  and  fair  curly 
hair  and  doubt  it.  As  a  man  of 
the  world  he  was  too  young  and  too 
un travelled  to  be  very  excellent; 
but  as  an  animal  he  was  really  per- 
fect. Not  over  tall,  but  splendidly 
proportioned  was  he,  with  limli 
like  an  athlete,  and  a  Tvaist  like  a 
womaii's.  His  face,  without  being 
strikingly  handsome,  was  noble, 
and  reflected  instantly  every  change 
of  his  feelings.  He  was  an  adept  in 
all  games  requiring  skill  and  cou- 
rage, and  although  only  in  his  first 
year  at  Oxford,  was  counted  the 
best  tennis-player  in  the  University. 
He  could  swim  by  the  hour  and 
dive  by  the  minute,  rode  like  an 
Australian  cattle-driver,  skated  like 
a  Dutchman,  danced  like  a  French- 
man, and  led  cotillons  for  half 
London. 

As  soon  as  the  waltz  was  over  he 
attacked  me  again. 

'Who  is  she?  who  is  she?' 

The  fair  Jennie  laughed.  'It  l«; 
too  bad  of  you,  Mr.  Marston,'  she 
said,  'to  want  to  snatch  away  his 
last  conquest' 

I  laughed  too.  The  shot  had 
missed  its  mark ;  in  £act,  the  deli- 
cious waltz  had  driven  all  else  than 
Jennie  out  of  my  head. 

'Besides,'  she  continued,  'you 
can  introduce  yourself;  you  know 
it  is  the  fiEtthion  here.  There,  they 
have  begun  a  schottische.' 

Two  minutes  after  Marston  was 
whirling  round  with  Luoie  like  a 
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tornado,  almost  canying  her  throngh 
the  crowd  of  danoers,  while  she,  as  a 
good  dancer  should,  had  abandoned 
herself  wholly  to  him,  and  lay  in 
his  arms  almost  as  in  a  trance.  Yet 
the  little  head  was  in  great  moTe- 
ment,  now  resting  yoluptaonsly  on 
his  shoulder,  now  nestling  in  his 
shirt-front,  and  he  all  the  time 
blushing  like  a  girl. 

'  Look  at  your  friend,'  whispered 
Jennie,  when  she  saw  that  I  was 
looking  at  him,  'and  take  care  of 
him.  She's  Tery  pretty,  but  I  don't 
liktf  the  way  she  moTes  her  head 
and  turns  up  her  eyes.' 

'Ah,  I  dare  say.  I  think  it  charm- 
ing; so  naive  and  simple.' 

'Yes,  so  innocent,  isn't  it?  My 
brother  Harry  calls  her  the  "In- 
genuoas  Wobbler."' 

Now  I  knew  that  Jenny's  brother 
was  hinoself  smitten  by  the  beautiful 
Parisian,  and  I  moreover  knew  that 
he  hadn't  two  ideas  of  his  own  to 
put  together;  so  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nickmune  was 
Jennie's  own  invention.  'Like  all 
the  women,'  I  said  to  myself, '  can't 
help  disparaging  any  rival  attrac- 
tion.' But  she  was  unfortunate  in 
her  criticism,  for  she  had  selected 
the  very  little  innocent  ways  that 
had  most  pleased  me. 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  Mar- 
ston  scarcely  qtiitted  his  new]  ac- 
quaintance. When  I  left  the  ball  he 
was  dancing  a  cotillon  with  her  that 
promised  to  be  endless,  and  the 
music  of  which,  coming  up  by  fits 
and  starts  through  the  open  window 
of  my  bedroom,  which  looked  out 
on  the  plage,  lulled  me  to  sleep,  and 
made  me  dream  that  I  was  con- 
demned to  play  the  Eaust  waltz  on 
the  trombone  for  ever  and  eve^, 
while  Jennie  and  Marston,  dress^ 
as  Marigaerite  and  Mephistophiles, 
danced  it  round  me. 

The  next  morning  I  was  walking 
home  after  my  bath,  when  I  sud- 
deinly  came  upon  Marston.  He  was 
standing  before  a  placard  pretend- 
ing to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
offer  therein  made  of  a  reward  of  an 
astounding  sum  (in  francs)  for  the 
apprehension  of  one '  Oaboche,  format, 
evBd6  et  eecroc.'  Not  that  he  was 
reading  it  through,  for  his  hce  was 
tomed  down   the  street,  and  ho 


seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  Hotel 
de  TEurope. 

When  I  took  his  arm,  he  turned 
sharply  and  blushed  (it  was  the 
second  time  I  had  witnessed  that 
phenomenon). 

'  Don't  laugh  at  me,  old  fellow,' 
he  stanunered.  '  I  know  I'm  a  fool, 
but  I  can't  help  it;  I've  been  look- 
ing at  those  duty  windows  for  the 
last  hoxa,  just  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her.' 

Without  inquiring  nicely  who 
'  her '  might  be,  I  compassionately 
treated  the  subject  generally.  '  You 
don't  suppose,'  I  said,  '  that  she'd 
be  up  yet,  do  you?  Depend  upon 
it  she's  just  going  off  into  her  second 
sleep.' 

At  that  moment  two  people 
turned  the  comer  of  the  street  in 
earnest  conversation.  One  of  them 
was  the  Parisian  herself.  I  could 
not  help  smiling.  Not  so  Marston. 
He  started,  bowed  to  the  lady,  in 
some  confosion,  and  instantly  fixed 
a  dark  gknce  upon  her  companion. 
Frenchmen,  be  it  said  parentheti- 
cally, always  run  extremes  as  to 
size:  they  are  either  gigantic  or 
microscopic — shrimps  or  elephants; 
and  the  specimen  who  now  so  sud- 
denly loomed  before  us  w#s  one  of 
the  largest  I  ever  saw.  He  was  not 
prepossessing  either ;  and,  when  once 
one  had  got  over  the  surprise  at  his 
huge  proportions,  his  eyes  seemed 
to  be  the  most  noticeable  feature 
about  him.  They  seemed  to  have 
usurped  to  themselves  all  the  move- 
ment of  which  he  was  capable,  and 
to  make  up  by  their  restlessness  for 
the  unwieldiness  of  the  body  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  had,  too, 
a  furtive  way  of  looking  only  out  of 
their  comers,  unpleasantly  sugges- 
tive of  a  wild  beast  oyer  a  bone. 
He  was  a  man  of  surprises.  When 
he  returned  Marston's  salute,  bring- 
ing his  hat  quite  off  his  head  like  a 
real  Frenchman,  he  disclosed  a  most 
astounding  head  of  red  hair  growing 
low  upon  his  forehead,  and  forming 
a  violent  contrast  with  the  black, 
beetling  ^ebrows  it  almost  over- 
shadowed :  altogether  not  a  pleasing 
physiognomy. 

'Her  husband!'  whispered  Mar- 
ston, between  his  teeth.  'Hush! 
whafsthat?' 
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'  Le  l>on  Dicu  se  cbargera  de  nous 
pecourir,  mon  ami.'  And  with  that 
she  gave  one  little  convenient  twist 
of  her  head,  shot  a  Parthian  glance 
at  poor  Marston,  and  disappeared 
with  the  red-headed  into  the 
hotel. 

The  next  day  Marston  was  very 
low-spirited ;  the  second  day  he  was 
worse,  and  made  himself  perfectly 
obnoxious  at  the  etablissemcnt  by 
devoting  himself  to  a  distant  and 
melancholy  contemplation  of  the  fair 
Lucie,  to  the  detnment  of  all  the 
other  beauties.  But  on  the  third 
morning  a  wonderful  change  came 
over  him.  His  countenance  not  only 
cleared  up  from  its  gloom,  but  ap- 
])eared  wreathed  in  smiles.  He  had 
long  fits  of  oblivion,  apparently  ec- 
static, and  answered  absently ;  while 
ever  and  anon  he  would  give  a 
sigh  of  secret  satisfaction.  Then 
he  would  be  jovial ;  and  he  even 
went  BO  far  as  to  make  a  wretched 
pun  about  his  being  tied  to  Dieppe 
like  the  ebb  tide.  From  that  day 
forth,  too,  he  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  afternoon  concerts ;  so  that 
Jennie,  with  much  laughing  and 
nodding,  professed  herself  'quite 
unable  to  understand  it.' 

At  length  the  murder  came  oui 
One  sultry  afternoon  the  band  was 
floundering  through  the  overture 
to  the  '  Fianc^  du  Roi  de  Garbe,' 
the  habitues  were  chattering  through 
the  music,  and  I  was  dozing  in  a 
comer  of  the  pavilion,  and  trying 
to  wonder  where  *  Garbe '  might  be, 
when  Marston  suddenly  stood  before 
me,  looking  very  agitated. 

'  Come  to  my  hotel,  there's  a  good 
fellow,*  said  he.  '  I've  had  such  a 
narrow  escape !' 

He  spoke  hurriedly  and  eagerly ; 
and  I  followed  at  once,  thinking  by 
the  way  of  the  many  narrow  escapes 
I  had  had  myself. 

This  is  what  had  happened  : 
Marston,  as  the  intelligent  reader 
guesses,  had  been  at  the  Hotel  de 
I'Eupope  every  day.  Perhaps  the 
intelligent  reader  will  also  have 
guessed  that  the  husband  had  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Anyhow,  so  it  was. 
Thus  the  fair  Lucie  was  left  under 
the  care  of  her  mother,  Mde.  Ghe- 
naille,  who  had  readily  welcomed 
Marston^  and  enoouraged  his  Tisits; 
t  r 


though,  she  said,  they  must,  for 
form's  sake,  be  discontinued  when 
Jules  returned,  '  for  he  was  of  a 
jealousy  dreadful,  and  would  be 
furious.' 

That  afternoon  Marston  had  been 
sitting  with  the  two  ladies  as  usual. 
Now  Mde.  Chenaille  was  a  most 
industrious  personage,  and  was 
working  an  elaborate  prie^teti  (for 
the  whole  &mily  was  pious)  in 
parti-coloured  worsted,  when  she 
suddenly  discovered  that  she  had 
left  her  green  ball  of  wool  up-stairs, 
and  went  to  find  it.  This  seems  to 
have  been  an  undertaking  of  some 
difficulty;  for  a  good  half- hour 
passed  and  still  she  had  not  retiyned. 
Meanwhile  the  young  people  had 
very  naturally  been  talking  about 
themselves.  Lucie,  with  many 
sighs,  had  confessed  that  hers  had 
been  a  '  marriage  de  convenance— 
that— oh,  but  he  must  not  ask  the 
question — ^well  then,  of  course  she 
loved  her  husband — at  least  she  re- 
spected him;'  that  he  had  'eaten 
her  fortune,'  and  was  now  nearly 
ruined ;  that  he,  upon  a  recent  loss 
of  money  on  the  Bourse,  had  even 
insisted  upon  selling  her  jewels, 
which  were  an  heirloom,  a  sacred 
legacy  from  a  sainted  annt  And 
here  she  could  not  suppress  one 
little  tear,  which  was  the  only  thing 
needed  to  drive  poor  Marston  wild. 
He  used  very  heated  language  (for- 
tunately in  English,  in  order  to  a 
greater  facility),  swore  she  should 
never  bo  humiliated  while  he  could 
prevent  it,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
invoking  the  fires  of  heaven  upon  all 
mercenary  minds,  when  the  door 
suddenly  burst  open,  and  the  red- 
haired  colossus  stood  before  them. 
He  was  positively  smoking  with 
rage,  and  oegan  to  utter  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations  before  he  had 
even  glanced  round  the  room. 

Lucie  could  not  resist  the  shock ; 
she  fainted,  and  would  have  fallen 
but  for  Mflffston,  who  caught  her, 
and  stood  confronting  the  maUgnant 
giant,  whose  n^  at  last  found 
words. 

'  Eh  bien,  Lucie!'  he  hissed  out— 
but  seeing  his  wife  senseless,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Marston.  '  As 
for  you,  sir,' — and  he  raised  his 
hand  and  advanced  towards  Mar- 
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8ion,  who  siood  holding  the  lady, 
and,  in  a  manner,  defenodefla. 

Bat  the  peril  seemed  to  leviye 
Lucia  By  a  anpreme  effort  she 
anmsed  herself,  and  standing  be- 
fine  her  husband,  waved  him  off 
with  a  fftint  smile. 

'How  yon  frighten  me,  mon 
ami,'  said  she. 

'Hold  yonr  tongue— this  indivi- 
dual will  render  me  reason  of  this.' 

'What  do  mean,  mon  ami?  Mon- 
sieur is  a— a ' 

'Who  is  he,  Madame? 

'  Oh  you  have  so  upset  me.  Mon- 
A— jeweller,   from  £ng- 


'  Jeweller!  Do  you  take  me  for 
an  imbecile?' 

'Yon  know,  my  dear,  my  jewels 
that  I  am  going  to  sell.  Thisisthe 
gentleman  who  buys  them.' 

The  husband's  brow— as  much  of 
it  as  there  waa— partially  cleared 
up. 

'But  why  does  he  come  here?' 

'He  came— to- take  them  away. 
Ton  know  you  wished  the  affiur 
amnged.' 

The  brow  quite  cleared  up,  and 
\o(Ai  an  air  of  serenity  which  made 
it  look  uglier  than  ever.  The  same 
movement  that  unknit  his  brow 
from  its  frown  knit  his  eyes,  by  way 
of  a  smile,  which,  however,  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  point  of 
beauty. 

'I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  I 
pny  Monsieur  to  excuse  tlus  absurd 
misconceptioo.  If  Monsieiir  would 
call  to-morrow — ^yes ! — good-day  i' 

Marston  stood  for  a  moment  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  device,  which, 
as  he  reflected,  was,  after  all,  per- 
fectly harmless.  Then  recovering 
himself,  he  bowed  to  the  giant,  and 
passed  out  at  the  door,  looking  back 
once  as  he  went,  just  in  time  to  see 
Lucie  drop  into  a  chair,  overcome 
by  the  scene  she  had  gone  through. 

'There,'  said  he,  as  he  finished 
his  story ; '  was  ever  such  devotion  ? 
— ^Was  ever  such  a  woman?' 

I  am  afiraid  I  was  about  to  make 
some  remarks  disparaging  to  women 
in  general,  where  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

'Gome  in,'  said  he, eagerly.  'A 
letter  perhaps.' 

The  next  moment,  the  little  yel- 


low wrinkled  face  of  Mde.  Che- 
naille  made  its  appearance,  followed 
by  the  little  dned-up  body  there- 
unto belonging.  Her  bonnet  was 
awiy,  so  was  her  shawl,  both  giving 
the  idea  of  having  been  hastily  put 
on;  and  she  entered  with  an  air  of 
great  trepidation,  which,  however,  I 
thought  changed  to  an  air  of  dis- 
gust, on  seeing  me. 

'Ah, pardon,  Monsieiirl  but  an 
affiur  grave— very  ^ve.  Can  I 
speak  to  you  in  particular  ?' 

'  Tou  can  speak  before  my  friend 
—he  knows  all,'  said  Manton. 

She  took  another  look  at  me. 

'Ah  tiens!  it  was  true.  It  was 
the  gentleman  who  danced  with 
Luci&  He  would  sympathize — and 
he  was  so  young  too !' 

The  last  remark  sounded  some- 
what like  an  observation  made  to 
herselfl    But  she  continued. 

'Monsieur  could  not  figure  to 
himself  the  scene  that  had  passed. 
The  husband  of  Lucie,  who  was  of 
a  jealousy— had  asked  to  see  her 
jewels.  Lude  had  already  given 
them  to  the  jeweller,  who  had  gone 
to  England,  and  was  to  send  the 
money  to-morrow.  She  was  fright- 
ened. She  had  said  that  Monsieur 
was  the  jeweller — that  Monsieur 
had  taken  the  jewels  with  him. 
Then  her  husband  had  asked  for 
the  price  of  them,  the  io,ooof. — 
oette  chdre  Lucie  was  interdicted — 
had  fainted  away ;  but  she  herself, 
Mda  Chenaille,  had  fortunately 
overheard  all,  and  had  come  to 
Monsieur,  who  alone  could  set  it 
right  It  was  very  easy,  veiy 
simple,  nothing  but  to  lend  Lucie 
the  lo.ooof.  just  till  the  jeweller 
arrived  to-morrow,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing one  would  return  them  to  him.' 
And  Mde.  GhenaUle  took  the  pose 
of  a  friendly  Providence  which  had 
found  an  easy  way  for  him  out  of  all 
his  difficulties. 

Marston  looked  at  lus  watch, 
rushed  to  the  table,  and  began  to 
write  a  cheque. 

'  There's  just  time  to  go  to  the 
bank,'  said  he,  'and  get  the  money 
before  it  closes.' 

Mde.  Chenaille  gave  one  invo- 
luntary little  start  and  a  nervous 
clutch  at  her  parasol,  neither  of 
which  escaped  me;  although  she 
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recovered  herself  instantly,  and  sim- 
pered most  benignly,  on  meeting 
my  eyes,  'No  harm  to  try/  I 
thought.  'Did  Madame  know  the 
name  of  the  English  jeweller  ?'  I 
asked. 

'  Yes,  certainly.  II is  name  was — 
what  —  Monsieur  Smittth ;'  and 
Mde.  Chenaille  again  fell  into  the 
pose  of  the  Providence.  ^larston 
looked  up. 

'  Tliero  are  a  great  many  Smiths 
in  England/  said  he,  smiling. 

Mde.  Chenaille  looked  less  Pro- 
vidential and  more  iiurried ;  but  I 
came  to  the  rescue. 

'Madame  probably  moans  Mon- 
sieur John  Smith  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes,  she  remembered,  John 
Smith.' 

'  Of  London?*  (suggestively).  Mar- 
ston  began  to  look  puzzled. 
*  Yes,  of  London/ 
'  Then/  I  said,  *  it  is  useless  for 
M.  Marston  to  lend  Madame  the 
money,  for  M.  John  Smith  of  Lon- 
don is  already  here.  I  saw  him 
arrive  myself  by  this  afternoon's 
boat    He  is  at  the  Hotel  Bristol.' 

'  Keally !  But  perhaps  he  hadn't 
brought  the  money/  said  Mde. 
Chenaille,  off  her  guard. 

'  Oh,  but  yes/  I  replied, '  he  had 
it,  for  he  had  told  me  so.' 

'Very  lucky  you  saw  him,'  said 
Marston,  throwing  down  his  pen. 

Strange  to  say,  Mde.  Chenaille 
did  not  seem  to  think  it  so  lucky. 
It  may  have  been  imagination,  I 
cannot  say;  but  I  am  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  I  never  in 
my  life  beheld  such  a  crest&llen  ap- 
pearance as  Mde.  de  Chenaille  then 
presented. 

'Hotel  Bristol,  Madame — John 
Smith/  I  repeated,  holding  the  door 
politely  open. 

'  Merci,  Monsieur/  she  stammered, 
and  precipitately  disappeared  down- 
stairs. 

I  didn't  tell  Marston  what  I 
thought.  In  fact,  I  was  convinced 
in  my  own  mind  that  I  had  been 
rather  clever,  and  had  done  him  no 
small  service ;  but  I  was  content  to 
leave  it  to  time  to  show  it  to  him. 
But  events  succeeded  each  other 
lapidly.  In  five  minutes  came  an- 
other knock,  and  this  time  there 
appeared  a  very  small  military  of- 


ficer in  full  uniform,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary fierconess  of  countenance, 
and  tempered  only  by  a  pair  of 
spectacles. 

'Monsieur  Marston?  Oui.  Eh 
bien,  he  came  from  the  part  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Valtran  to  recjuest  that,  if 
Monsieur  were  the  English  jeweller 
he  represented  himself  to  be,  he 
would  at  once  return  the  jewels  of 
Madame  de  Valtran;  if  not  Mon- 
sieur de  Valtran  would  do  himself 
the  honour  to  await  Monsieur  de 
Marston  in  the  Forest  of  Arques  to- 
morrow morning,  and  would  bring 
a  pair  of  swords,  or  if  Monsieur  de 
Marston  preferred,  pistols.' 

I  felt  a  pang  of  remorse.  Per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  those  ten  thou- 
sand francs  he  might  loso  his  Ufe, 
and  hastened  to  reply. 

*  I  do  not  think.  Monsieur,  that 
my  friend  is  forced  to  accept  the 
challenge  from  a  man  who — that  is, 

whose  wife ' 

And  there,  I  regret  to  say,  I 
stopped.  In  fact,  it  occurred  to  me 
while  speaking  that,  after  all,  1 
knew  nothing.  I  had  suspicionB, 
but  they  might  be  quite  unfounded. 
And  so  I  stood  in  speechless  per- 
plexity. 
The  Uttle  oflBcer  laughed  fiercely. 
'Ah!  those  English  are  all  like 
that.    They  never  fight.' 

Marston  broke  in.  He  was  very 
pale. 

'  You  mistake,' sir,  we  do  fight  I 
shall  be  at  the  forest  at  seven  o'clock. 
There  is  the  door.' 

And  the  little  warrior  stalked  out 
almost  as  discomfited  as  Mda  ^Che- 
naille had  been. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  do  bo  much 
as  I  ought  to  have  done  to  dissuade 
Marston  from  fighting  a  duel.  I 
think  the  prominent  feeling  in  my 
mind,  for  the  moment,  was  pleasure 
at  seeing  him  resent  the  sneer  at 
our  countrymen.  And,  in  fact,  I 
had  always  professed  to  respect  the 
much-abused  duel  as  an  admirable 
means  of  keeping  people  on  their 
good  behaviour.  After  all,  he  knew 
all  the  stupid  old  arguments  on  the 
subject  as  well  as  I  did,  and  I  had 
too  often  demonstrated  (to  our  mur 
tual  satisfaction)  that  the  abolition 
of  single  combat  had  demoralized 
society,  to  be  very  snccessfiil  as  an 
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opponent  of  it  now.  I  lefiected  that 
he  woold  choose  swords,  of  course. 
He  could  fence  a  littla  Indeed  in 
London  he  was  considered  a  good 
hand  with  the  foils,  for  he  had  na- 
tmally  a  qnick  eye,  and  tennis  had 
given  him  a  wrist  of  iron.  His 
great  £Eiult  was  a  want  of  closeness 
in  his  play,  a  tendency  to  slash 
about  and  parry  in  large  circles, 
which  used  to  drive  our  fencing- 
nuister,  Maurice,  wild.  '  You  think 
all  the  time  that  you  play  at  single- 
stick,' he  used  to  tell  him ;  and  per- 
haps, the  next  moment  A^uston,  by 
mere  strength,  would  twist  his  foil 
oat  of  his  hand,  and  leave  it  dan- 
gling by  the  martingale,  which  ge- 
nerally provoked  the  remark:  'He 
would  be  strong,  that  gentleman, 
if  he  would  only  understand  the 
straight  line.' 

Tix  into  the  m'ght  we  sat  and 
talked,  and  Marston  wrote  several 
letters,  in  case,  as  ho  said,  'any- 
thing should  happen.'  One  of  them, 
I  noticed,  was  addressed  to  Mde. 
Yaltran.  That  done,  I  insisted  upon 
his  going  to  bed,  and  went  myself 
tot^e  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

The  next  morning  was  damp  and 
clully,  for  the  smnmer  was  well- 
nigh  over,  and  a  fine  mist  was  fall- 
ing which  obscured  everything,  and 
gave  a  melancholy  appearance  to 
the  scene  in  unison  with  my  feel- 
ings. I  dressed  and  went  for  Mar- 
ston, whom  I  found  up  and  ready. 

We  had  ordered  a  carriage  over- 
night, and  in  half  an  hour  found 
ourselves  at  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  zed-headed  and  the  little 
officer  were  abeady  there,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  wrecks  of  cigarettes 
strewed  on  the  grass,  had  been  for 
some  time. 

My  experience  of  duels  was  de- 
rived solely  from  novels  (and  most 
of  those  iSnench),  but  acting  upon 
it,  I  bowed  to  everybody,  and  with 
the  officer  proceeded  to  select  the 
ground;  for  though  nothing  had 
been  formally  said,  I,  of  course, 
looked  upon  myself  as  Marston's 
second.  The  grass  was  very  slip- 
pery, and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  adversary,  I  chose  the  most 
slippery  piece  I  could  find,  but  it 
was  advisedly,  for  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  make  Marston  wear  a 


pair  of  spiked  cricketing  boots,  and 
I  wished  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
I  had  also  secured  the  heaviest  nair 
of  duelling  swords  I  could  find  in 
the  town,  and  insisted  upon  their 
being  used  in  preference  to  those 
brought  by  De  Valtran,  which,  as  I 
expected,  proved  much  lighter. 
Again,  the  little  officer  was  asto- 
nished, and  pointed  out  to  me,  what 
I  saw  perfectly  well,  that  his  swords 
were  the  much  better  balanced  pair 
of  the  two ;  but  I  knew  that  Mar^ 
ston's  strength  of  wrist  would  give 
him  an  advantage  with  heavy  wea- 
pons, and  I  knew  that  my  duty  was 
to  gain  for  him  all  the  advantc^s  I 
could. 

Meanwhile  he  himself  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  impatiently.  The 
paleness  of  the  preceding  night  had 
quite  gone  off,  and  his  flushed  face 
wore  an  expression  of  eager  expec- 
tation, just  as  I  had  seen  him  at  the 
University  boat-race  sitting  in  the 
Oxford  boat,  waiting  for  the  starter's 
gun.  Once  ^  only  he  seemed  to 
wince,  and  that  was  when  he  shook 
hands  with   me  and  said,  'Don't 

forget  my  mother,  if '  Instead  of 

finishing  the  sentence,  he  walked  to 
Ms  place. 

The  swords  were  then  handed  to 
them,  and  they  were  left  lacing  each 
other.  They  crossed  their  weapons; 
and  I  noticed  with  joy  that  Marston 
at  once  made  himself  master  of  the 
line  of  attack,  which  was  naturally 
in  carte.  The  Frenchman,  after 
playing  a  bit  with  his  sword,  and 
^Ing  to  find  an  opening,  suddenly 
disengaged  and  lunged.  I  felt  a 
cold  shudder  run  through  me.  But 
the  huge  body  did  not  move  qxute 
swiftly  enough.  Marston,  quick  as 
lightning,  parried  the  thrust ;  but, 
to  my  horror,  with  the  old  wide 
movement;  and  when  he  riposted, 
it  was  so  unsteadily  that  his  point 
went  over  the  shoulder  of  his  ad- 
versary, who  recovered  himself  the 
instant  i^r.  Then  came  a  pause. 
De  Valtran  evidently  didn't  quite 
like  his  opponent,  and  for  some 
time  kept  just  out  of  distance  and 
changed  and  changed  his  sword, 
cunningly  seeking  for  an  opening. 
But  Maraton  was  too  quick — and 
when  he  was  not  too  quick  was 
too   strong   for  him,  and   always 
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proTed  to  have  command  of  the  line 
of  attack.  Then  DeValtran  changed 
his  tactics,  and  retired  a  step,  giving 
a  pretended  opening  himselfl    Mar- 
ston  made  an  eager  movement— and 
again  I  shuddered;  bat  he  forbore 
to  attack,  and  still  wisely  remained 
on  guard.     Then  the  Frenchman 
began  to  lose  his  coolness  a  little, 
and   advancing,  joined  his  sword 
quickly,   disengaged,   and   lunged 
again.    Marston  stood  his  ground, 
but  parried,  again  in  the  same  dan- 
gerous way,  and  threw  his  point  so 
far  out  of  line  that  if  the  French- 
man were  only  steady  he  was  at  his 
mercy.     De  Yaltran   smiled,  and 
made  a  quick  movement :  Marston 
another  wild  parry.    I  felt  sick,  and 
shut  my  eyes ;  when  a  yell  from  the 
Frenchman  made  me  open  them 
again.   Marston,  in  his  riposte,  had 
transfixed  the   red-head,  and    his 
point  appeared  at  the  back  of  it. 
DeValtran  dropped  his  sword,  and 
reeled.    I  ran  to  support  him— but 
another  moment  revealed  the  absurd 
truth.     The    Frenchman,     as    it 
seemed  to  me,  ran  away  from  his 
head,   while    Marston   stood   con- 
fronting him  in  horror  with— a  red 
wig  on  the  point  of  his  sword ! ! 

De  Yaltran  put  his  hand  under 
his  arm  and  ran  about  in  agony  (for 
Marston,  in  his  wild  parry,  had 
slashed  him  across  the  fingers  as 
with  a  whip),  and  for  a  moment  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  misfortune.  But  it  was 
too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the 
seconds,  who  I  8upi)ose  ought  to 
have  known  better.  I  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  the  little  captain 
lay  down  (in  his  spectacles)  under  a 
tree  and  gave  way  to  convulsions, 
which  had  the  efifect  of  doubling 
him  up  like  a  hedgehog. 

A  glance  showed  the  giant  how 
matters  stood.  He  turned  literally 
green  with  rage,  and  with  one  howl, 
rushed  at  Marston,  who  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  bis  astonishment, 
but  who  mechanically  stepped  aside. 
Then  gathering  himself  up  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  slippery  grass,  the  giant 
rushed  again  at  him ;  but  this  time 
Marston  was  prepared.  He  steadied 
himself  on  his  legs,  dropped  his 
sword,  and  received  him  with  a  blow 
from  the  shoulder  which  in  an  in- 


stant stretched  him  on  the  gnss: 
so  effective  was  the  '  facer,'  that  he 
lay  stunned  and  motionless. 

Everybody  was  taken  by  snrprifie 
at  this  unexpected  termination  to 
the  duel;  and  we  were  debating 
what  to  do,  when  suddenly  voices 
were  heard. 

'  Les  gendarmes !  Come,  gentle- 
men, come;  leave  him  to  explain 
himself,'  said  the  little  officer ;  and 
before  we  had  quite  realized  the 
situation,  we  were  in  the  caniage, 
^dloping  at  a  furious  rate  back  to 
Dieppe. 

Once  at  home  and  alone,  there 
came  a  reaction.  Marston,  whoee 
English  respect  for  law  had  beeii 
asleep,  began  to  see  his  conduct  in 
a  different  light ;  and  even  talked  of 
informing  £e  authorities  of  what 
had  taken  place.  I  proposed  that 
we  should  go  and  confidentially 
state  the  case  to  our  friend  M. 
Boucher,  the  juge  d'instruction  for 
Dieppe.  No  sooner  said  than  done ; 
and  we  at  once  set  out  with  that 
intention. 

The  first  person  we  met  was  M. 
Boucher  himself. 

'Bon  jour,  gentlemen!'  he  said. 
'Cannot  speak  to  you:  I  am  in  a 
great  hurry.  We  have  just  cap- 
tured the  celebrated  Gaboche.' 
'Cabochel'saidl.  'Where?' 
'  In  the  forest  of  Arques.  He  was 
found  lying,  stunned,  with  his  dis- 
guise— a  red  wig — by  his  sida  Pro- 
bably, had  attempted  to  rob  some 
stout  French  peasant,  and  got  the 
worst  of  it  He  says  himself  that 
he  had  fought  a  duel  with  an  Eng- 
lishman; but  of  course  we  don't 
believe  tiiat.' 

Marston  turned  pale.  'Come to 
the  Hdtel  de  I'Europe,'  said  he. 

'I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  go 
there,'  said  Boucher;  'for  we  have 
seized  Mde.  Chenaille,  alias  I^ 
roux,  and  Marie,  call^  Cabocbe, 
alias  La  Fileuse,  who  were  Ca- 
boche's  accomplices,  and  they  are 
now  undergoing  their  xnterrogatoiy 
there.    Bon  jour.' 

Marston  went  to  England  the 
next  day;  and  Caboche  and  hiH 
friends  to  theG^eys  at  Toulon,  the 
next  week. 
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TlIK  RKtilTXTABLE  M  AUBIKU  WITKKad. 


I  HAVE  a  theory  that  a  man's  &te 
lies  in  his  natoral  disposition; 
not  the  disposition  which  he  has 
control  orer,  bat  a  certain  secret 
and  nnsaspected  bent  of  his  mind> 
which  leads  him,  right  or  wrong, 
against  his  will  and  against  his 
nowledge.  Thns,  I  believe  that 
the  man  who  never  gets  on  in  the 
world  has  within  him  a  certain  bias 
towards  the  wrong  side  of  the  road 
of  life.  He  is  like  one  of  those  balls 
nsed  in  playing  bowls.  He  is,  to  all 
appearance,  perfectly  romid  and 
equally  balanced ;  but,  roll  him  as 
straight  as  yon  will,  he  invariably 
inclines  to  one  side.  When  we  see 
men  eqnal  in  all  other  respects— in 
talent,  education,  physical  strength, 
and  personal  appearance— it  is,  I 
snspect,  this  secret  bias  which  makes 
the  difference  in  their  fortmies.  One 
goes  straight  aloDg  the  high-road  of 
life  to  the  goal;  while  the  other 
straggles  onward  for  a  while,  in- 
clinmg  little  by  little  towards  the 
side,  ontil  at  last  he  rolls  into  the 
ditch.  This  bias  is  placed  variondly, 
and  disposes  the  ball  to  every  variety 
ofacdoeni  Thus  one  becomes  rich, 
another  noor;  one  catches  all  the 
diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  another 
escapes  them;  one  is  drowned,  an- 
other is  hanged.  I  have  long  en- 
tertained the  belief  that  it  is  a  cer- 
tain and  particular  kind  of  person 


who  catches  the  smaU-pox  and  be- 
comes pitted  by  it;  that  it  is  a 
particular  kind  of  person  who  is 
destined  to  a  wooden  leg ;  that  it  is 
a  very  exceptionable  and  distinct 
kind  of  person  who  is  destined  to  be 
murdered :  I  further  believe  that,  if 
we  could  only  make  a  diagnosis  of 
the  predisposition  of  these  persons, 
and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  bias 
and  its  general  indications,  we 
should  be  able  to  look  in  a  man's 
face  and  tell  him  for  a  certainhr  that 
he  will  one  day  have  a  wooden  leg, 
or  that  he  will  be  murdered,  or  that 
he  will  be  smashed  in  a  railway 
accident  There  are  certain  thingR 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of,  because  I 
feel  that  they  will  never  happen  to 
me.  I  feel  that  I  have  the  bias 
which  will,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, always  keep  mo  right  side 
up.  There  are  other  things,  again, 
that  I  am  ateid  of,  because  I  am 
not  sure  how  my  bias  lies  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

In  pursuing  this  theory,!  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  men  and  women  whose 
bias  is  always  rolling  them  into  the 
witness-box ;  whose  bias  first  of  all 
rolls  them  into  situations  where  they 
see  and  hear  things  bearing  upon 
matters  which  will  become  tide  sub- 
ject of  litigation  or  criminal  process. 
Look  at  the  people  whom  Mr.  Brun- 
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ton  has  so  happily  sketched  in  illus- 
tration of  these  remarks.  There  they 
are,  born  witnesses ;  types  wliich  we 
see  in  the  box  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  with  all  the  fatuity  which 
leads  them  into  the  position  of  wit- 
nesses, and  all  the  attributes  which 
BO  pecuVarly  fit  them  for  the  opera- 
tions of  counsel,  plainly  stamped 
upon  their  features.  They  cannot 
help  being  witnesses,  any  more  than 
Dr.  Walls'  bears  and  lions  could 
help  growling  and  fighting.    It  is 


their  nature  to.  Mark  the  dull  wit- 
ness. Have  you  not  seen  him  times 
out  of  number  ?  At  the  poUce-court 
in  a  case  of  assault  and  battery — he 
happened  to  be  in  the  way  at  the 
time,  of  course :  at  the  inquest— he 
was  passing  just  at  the  moment  the 
deceased  threw  himself  from  the 
first-floor  window :  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  on  a  case  of  collision, 
where  the  defendant  is  sued  for 
damages  on  the  score  of  having 
taken  the  ^wrong  side  of  the  road. 


THB  DULL  WITNESS. 


Of  course  he  gets  into  the  dock  in- 
stead of  the  witness-box ;  of  course 
he  stumbles  up  the  steps,  and 
equally  of  course  stumbles  down 
them  again.  He  takes  the  book  in 
the  wrong  hand,  and  when  he  is 
told  to  take  it  in  the  other,  that  hand 
is  sure  to  be  gloved;  the  court  is 
kept  waiting  while  he  divests  him- 
self of  this  article  of  apparel ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  witness 
that  all  eyes  are  upon  him,  concen- 
trated in  a  focal  glare  of  reproof  and 
impatience,  only  tends  to  increase 
and  intensify  his  stupidity.  He 
drops  the  book ;  he  kisses  his  thumb 
— not  evasively,  for  he  is  incapable 
of  any  design  whatever ;  he  looks 
at  the  judge  when  he  ought  te  be 
looking  at  the  counsel,  and  at  the 
counsel  when  he  ought  to  be  look- 
ing at  the  judge.  There  is  such  an 
nttor  want  of  method  in  the  stu- 
pidily  of  this  witness  that  counsel 


can  make  nothing  of  him.  He  per- 
jures himself  a  dozen  times,  and 
with  regard  te  that  collision  case, 
gets  inte  such  a  fog  about  the  rule 
gf  the  road,  that  at  last  he  doesn't 
know  his  right  hand  from  his  left. 
It  is  useless  for  counsel  to  point 
with  triumph  to  the  inconsistencies 
of  this  witness's  evidence ;  for  it  is 
obvious  to  everybody  that  he  is 
quite  incapable  of  throwing  any 
light  on  the  subject  whatever,  and 
that  what  he  says  one  way  or  an- 
other is  of  no  importance.  The  ex- 
amining counsel  is  only  too  glad 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  witness,  and 
very  soon  tells  him  to  stand  down 
— a  command  which  he  obeys  by 
tumbling  down  and  staggering  into 
the  body  of  the  court,  with  a  dumb- 
foundered  expression  quite  pitiful  to 
behold. 

Now  the  Confident  WitneBB  steps 
into  the  box.  He  is^  in  his  own  idea. 
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prepared  for  eyerything.  He  is  pie- 
parod  for  the  slips;  he  is  ready  at 
all  points  for  the  greasy  New  Tes- 
tament He  looks  the  connsel  stea- 
dily in  the  face,  as  mnch  as  to  say — 
'  Yoa  will  not  shake  my  eyidence,  I 


can  tell  yon.'  The  connsel  meets 
this  look  with  a  glance  of  antici- 
pated trinmph.  There  is  a  defined 
position  here  whose  assumption  of 
strength  is  its  greatest  weakness. 
The  confident  witness  has  resolved 


THE  oonriDENT  wmcuB. 


to  answer  yes  and  no,  and  not  to 
be  tempted  into  any  amplifications 
which  will  give  the  cross-examining 
ocyonsel  an  opportunity  of  hadgering 
him.  The  oonnsel  can  make  nothing 
of  him  for  a  while ;  but  at  last  he 
goads  him  into  an  expression  of 
anger ;  when,  seeing  that  he  is  losing 
his  temper,  he  smiles  a  galling  smile, 
and  says—*  No  doubt,  sir,  yon  think 
yourself  a  very  clever  fellow :  don't . 
you  now?  Answer  me,  sir/  The 
confident  witness  foiling  into  this 
trap,  and  thinking  'answer  me,  sir,' 
has  reference  to  the  question  about 
his  cleverness,  snaps  the  counsel  up 
with  a  retort  about  being  as  clever 
as  he  is;  and  immediately  the  badg- 
ering conmiences. 

•  How  dare  you  interrupt  me,  sir  ? 
Prevarication  won't  do  here,  sir. 
Bemember  you  are  on  your  oatii, 
sir!'  And  the  indignation  of  the 
wiiaiees  being  thus  aroused— by,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  most  unwar- 
rantable and  ungentlemanly  course 
of  proceeding— away  goes  the  main- 
sbeet  of  his  confidence,  and  he  is  lefb 
floundering  about  without  rudder 
or  compass  in  the  raging  sea  of  his 


anger.  It  is  now  the  worthy  object 
of  the  learned  oonnsel  to  make  him 
contradict  himself,  and  to  exhibit 
him  in  the  feyes  of  the  jury  as  a 
person  utterly  unwcxrthy  of  belief. 

There  is  a  nervous  variety  of 
this  witness,  who  is  oocasionAlly 
frightened  into  doubting  his  own 
handwriting.  He  is  positive  at 
first;  has  no  doubt  on  the  point 
whatever.  It  is,  or  it  is  not.  Then 
he  is  asked  if  he  made  a  point  of 
putting  a  dot  over  the  i  in '  Jenkins.' 
He  always  made  a  point  of  that 

'Do  you  ever  omit  the  dot?* 

'  Never.' 

'Then  be  good  enough  to  look 
at  tlus  signature '  (counsel  gives  him 
a  letter,  folded  up  so  as  to  conceal 
everything  but  the  signature).  'Ton 
perceive  tiiere  is  no  dot  over  the  i 
there.    Is  that  your  signature  ?' 

'  I  should  say  not' 

'Youshouldsay  not— why?  Be- 
cause there  is  no  dot  over  the  i? 

'Yes;  because  there  is  no  dot 
over  the  i.' 

'Now,  sir,  look  at  the  whole  of 
that  letter.  Did  you  write  such  a 
letter? 
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'Certainly;  I  did  write  such  a 
letter.' 

' Did  you  write  that  letter?' 

'I— I—' 

'  Bemember,  sir,  yon  are  on  your 
oath.    Is  it  like  your  handwriting?' 


'It  is.' 

'  Is  it  like  your  signature?' 

'  It  is.' 

'  Js  it  your  signature  ?' 

*  It  might  be.' 

'Gentlemen  of  the  jury;   after 


TUK  WITN>S8  WHO  U  FRIQUTESED  INTO  DOUBTISO  Hlfl  OWN  UANDWUCTING. 


most  positively  denying  that  this 
was  his  signature,  the  witness  at 
length  admits  that  it  might  be. 
What  reliance  then  can  be  placed 
upon  the  doubts  which  he  expresses 
wiUti  r^gfurd  to  the  document  upon 
which  this  action  is  based  ?' 

This  witness  has  really  no  doubts 
about  his  handwriting  at  all,  imtil 
he  is  artfully  induct  to  commit 
himself  with  regard  to  the  dotting 
of  i's  and  the  crossing  of  t's. 

The  deaf  witness  is  not  a  hopeful 
subject  for  coimsel  to  deal  with ; 
and  when,  on  entering  the  box,  he 
settles  himself  into  a  leaning  pos- 
ture, with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  the 
gentlemen  in  the  horsehair  wigs  will 
be  seen  to  exchange  glances  which 
imply  mutual  pity  for  each  other. 
Those  glances  say  plainly  enough, 
'  Here  is  a  deaf  old  post,  who  will 
pretend  to  be  much  more  deaf  than 
he  really  is,  and  will  be  sure  to  have 
the  sympathies  of  the  public  if  we 
bully  him.'  The  deaf  witness,  when 
the  counsel  begins  to  ask  awkward 
questions,  says  '  eh  ?'  to  everything ; 
and  if  he  be  a  knowing  witness  at 


the  same  time,  pretends  not  tc» 
understand,  which  justifies  hiiu 
in  giving  stupid  and  irrelevant 
answers.  As  a  rule,  both  sides  arc 
not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  a  deaf  wit- 
ness ;  and  he  is  told  to  stand  down 
in  tones  of  mingled  pity  and  con- 
tempt. 

The  knowing  witness,  who  is  not 
deaf,  is  a  too-clever-by-half  gentle- 
man, who  soon  falls  a  prey  to  his 
overweening  opinion  of  his  own 
sharpness.  They  are  not  going  to 
frighten  him  by  asking  him  to  kiss 
the  book.  He  kiisses  it  with  a  smack 
of  the  lips  and  a  wag  of  the  head, 
by  which  he  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  is  prepared  to  eat  the  book  if 
required.  Then,  after  a  question  or 
two,  when  he  thinks  he  is  getting 
the  best  of  it  with  the  lawyers,  he 
winks  at  the  general  audience,  and 
so  fondly  believes  he  is  taking  every- 
body into  his  confidence,  against  his 
cross-examiner.  This  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  credited  with  uose 
sharp  retorts  upon  lawyers  which 
we  find  in  jest-books  and  collections 
of  wit  and  humour ;  but  I  fear  ho 
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has  litUe  real  claiin  to  distinction  as 
a  dealer  in  repartee.  Thoee  smart 
things  are  'made  np'  for  him,  as 


th^  are  made  for  the  wag,  and 
generally  for  Joseph  Mller.  The 
retorts  of  the  knowing  witness  are 


•rUL  DEAF  WITNEBS. 


nsoaUy  on  the'  simplest  principle  of 
tu  qwoque,  and  as  tiieir  pith  chiefly 
oonsists  in  their  mdeness — only 
oonnsel  are  allowed  to  be  mdo  in 


oonrt— they  are  certain  to  be  checkcfl 
by  the  conrt  The  court  does  not 
tolerate  jokes  that  are  not  made  by 
itself. 


THK  XKOWISO  WITNESa. 


The  witness  who  introduces 
foreign  matter  into  her  evidence  is 
goi^nedly  of  the  female  gender,  and 


is  a  person  whose  appearance  and 
manner  warrant  counsel  in  address- 
ing her  as '  my  good  woman.'    She 
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will  declai-e  that  she  \&'  not  ^  good 
woman/  and  secure  for  that  standard 
witticism  the  laugh  which  it  never 
fails  to  raise,  whether  spoken  inno- 


cently or  with  intent  She  deals 
very  much  in  *  bo  said '  and  '  she 
said;'  and  of  course  the  counsel 
doesn't  want  to  know  what  he  said 


Tin:  WITNESS  WHO  INTEODUCr^  IOHEICN  MATTt-B  INTO  HKR  EVIDEhC  r. 


or  she  said,  but  what  the  good 
woman  saw  with  her  own  eyes  and 
heard  with  her  own  ears.  But  no- 
thing on  earth  will  induce  her  to 
stick  to  the  point ;  and  though  she 
is  pulled  up  again  and  again,  she 


still  persists  in  giving  all  collateral 
circumstances  in  minute  detail.  I 
should  say  that  when  this  witness 
goes  to  the  play,  she  provides  her- 
self with  a  small  bottle  of  rum  and 
an  egg-cup. 


THE  nrrKRBBTZKa  wmnsas. 


The  interesting  witness  is  also  of     modest,  and  demnie.  Sheisayonng 
the  feminine  gender— BUm,  prim,     lady  of  '  piepossessing  appearance,' 
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and  notably  interestmg.  The  mo- 
ment she  steps  into  the  box  and 
puts  up  her  veil  to  kiss  the  book, 
the  gentlemen  in  the  horse-hair  wigs 
fix  tiieir  eye-glasses  and  scrutinize 
her  narrowly;  and,  as  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  are  proverb- 
ially polite,  they  will  be  seen,  while 
stanng  the  interesting  young  ladv 
oat  of  countenance,  to  nudge  each 
other  and  pass  round  pleasant  jokes. 
The  interesting  young-lady  wit- 
ness is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas, 
or  the  Exchequer.  The  place  to 
look  for  her  is  the  Court  of  Diyorce 
and  Matrimcmial  Causes,  where  it  is 
generally  the  object  of  the  cross- 
examining  counsel  to  prove  that  the 
interesting  witness,  who  has  pre- 
possessed every  one  by  her  modest 
demeanour,  is  no  better  than  she 
should  ba  There  is  possibly  no 
warranty  for  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding; but  then  the  noble  prac- 
tice of  the  law  requires  that  a  bar- 


rister shall  do  the  best  he  can  for 
his  client,  and  that  he  must  not 
scrui)le  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  innocent,  in  order  to  protect 
from  the  consequences  of  his  crime 
one  whom  he  well  knows  to  be 
guilty. 

The  interesting  female  witness 
is  of  two  kinds.  One  is  what  she 
seems;  the  other  is  not  what  she 
seems.  The  mock-modest  lady  usu- 
ally gives  her  cross-examiner  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  She  is  WBry ;  brief 
in  her  answers,  decisive  in  her  re- 

Slies;  and  her  habit  of  dropping 
er  eyes  enables  her  to  conceal  her 
emotions.  This  witness  holds  out 
to  ihe  last  The  other,  who  is  really 
the  interesting,  modest,  demure, 
timid  creature  that  she  appears, 
soon  betrays  herself  under  a  severe 
cross-examination.  Her  only  weapon 
of  defence  rises  unbidden  from  tiie 
depths  of  her  wounded  feelings,  in 
the  shape  of  a  flood  of  tears. 
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COX  AND  FIVE. 
e^t  Cnriilc  ^irbenturc  in  a  HatTtDss  Carruffc  of  tf)e  lattrr. 


'  r  SAY,  Baby,  come  now,  yoxiVe 
1  had  your  glass,  so  don't  look 
anxiously  at  the  bottle ;  pass  it  on, 
and  eat  as  many  biscuits  as  you 
like ;  Snipe  advises  them/ 

'Just  half  a  glass  more,  Tom- 
kins.' 

*  No,  not  a  drop,  Baby,  or  hanged 
if  I  don't  tell  Sniiie.  If  you  don't 
know  how  to  take  care  of  vourself 
I  must  look  after  you.  Come,  pass 
the  fruity  at  once,  you  silly  little 
thing.' 

The  '  silly  little  thing,'  commonly 
known  in  New  College  as  '  Baby/ 
was  a  brawny,  sandy-whisker^, 
good-natured  giant,  weighing  four- 
teen stone  to  a  pound,  who  had 
just  gone  into  training  for  the  Uni- 
versity race.  Snipe,  by  mentioning 
whose  name  Tomkins  had  com- 
])elled  his  friend  to  pass  the  bottle 
Avithout  filling  his  glass,  was  tho 
T  Tniversity  coxswain.  Having  steered 
the  dark  blue  in  two  winning  races, 
and  having  the  smallest  person  in 
the  University,  with,  without  ex- 
ception, the  loudest  voice.  Snipe 
was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  what 
a  coxswain  should  be.  It  was  ge- 
nerally known  through  the  Univer- 
sity that  Snipe  was  the  only  man  in 
Oxford  whom  the  captain  ever  con- 
descended to  consult  in  the  selection 
of  his  crew,  and  that  the  training  of 
the  men  was  lefb  entirely  to  his  dis- 
cretion, so  his  influence  among 
IxNiting  men  was  unbounded. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the 
captain,  together  with  Snipe  and 
Hurdles,  the  editor  of  a  well-known 
sporting  ioumal,  and  an  old  Univer- 
sity oar,  had  been  noticed  for  more 
than  an  hour  pacing  up  and  down 
the  pavement  outside  Exeter.  Hur- 
dles had  given  his  opinion  that  the 
boat  had  not  enough  strength,  and 
that  five  should  be  turned  out  for 
a  heavier  man.  Several  men  had 
been  mentioned  for  the  new  five. 
Snipe  was  for  Bowling  of  Christ- 
dmrch,  bat  both  Hurdles  and  the 
captain  were  inclined  to  try  Baby 
Smith  of  New. 

'Baby  is  a  fine  oar/  said  Snipe, 


*  no  doubt,  but  won't  train.  Now 
guess,  Hurdles,  what  that  fellow 
did  last  May  races.' 

'  Can't  guess  at  all,'  said  Hurdles, 
lighting  his  pipe. 

'  Well,  you  know,  both  of  you,  I 
am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
hurt  a  fellow's  character,  especially 
an  old  schoolfellow ;  but  what  I  am 
going  to  say  I  say  for  the  good  of  the 
'Varsity.  Smith,  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  race,  ate  pastry  in  hall ! 
Ah!  and  that's  not  the  worst  — 
toasted  cheese  that  fellow  had  for 
supper !  though  the  captain  of  tbo 
Now  College  boat  besought  him,  al- 
most on  his  knees,  to  have  oatmeal 
porridge  instead.  Why,  I  should 
not  have  thought  worse  of  him  if  he 
had  eaten  a  whole  cucumber.  My 
faith  in  that  fellow  is  shaken,  and 
have  I  not  cause,  eh?* 

'  Certainly,  old  fellow/  said  the 
captain.  '  Still,  you  know,  he  might 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Now  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  a&aid  of  you  than 
any  one  else.  S'pose  now  you  trot 
down  to  New,  see  him  in  private, 
speak  solemnly  and  firmly  to  him, 
tell  him  we  will  try  him  for  a  week, 
if  he  promises  to  teun  and  not  make 
a  fool  of  himself  any  mora  £b. 
Hurdles,  isn't  that  our  form  ?' 

Hurdles  took  a  long  pull  at  his 
pipe  and  nodded  oracularly.  •  Well 
try  him,  but  I  have  not  much  &ith 
in  a  man  who  eats  toasted  cheese.' 

Snipe  started  off  at  once,  and 
found  Smith  in  an  arm-chair  before 
the  fire  reading  '  Bell's  life,'  with  a 
pewter  of  beer  on  the  floor  beside 
him.  'Baby/  he  said,  'I  wish  to 
have  a  little  real  serious  talk  with 
you.' 

The  Baby,  who  had  risen  from 
his  chair  as  Snipe  entered,  looked 
wonderingly  down  on  the  earnest 
face  of  the  coxswain,  in  his  official 
blue  coat  and  straw  hat,  who  scarcely 
reached  up  to  the  third  button  of 
his  waistcoat,  which  he  had  taken 
hold  of. 

'  Well,  old  fellow,  what  is  it?'  he 
said. 

'I  say,  Baby,  how  should  yon 
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like  to  take  Sniffles'  place— fiye— 
in  the 'Vanity?'  said  Snipe,  with  an 
air  of  sapreme  patronaga 

'Unoommon/  said  Smith,  whose 
chief  ambition,  lazy  fellow  as  he 
was,  was  to  earn  his  dark  blue. 
'{Jnoommon,  Snipe.  Take  some 
beer/ 

'My  Baby/ said  Snipe, repreach- 
folly,  'yon  must  lay  aside  these 
weiycneBses.  Promise  me,  before  I 
speak  more  to  yon,  for  my  time  is 
precionB,  that  yon  will  train/ 

'Tes,  Snipe,  old  fellow,  of  course 
ni  train.' 

'  Well  then.  Baby,  no  more  beer, 
exoept  a  pint  at  dinner ;  a  mile*s 
nm  before  breakfiast;  get  np  at 
seven ;  bed  at  ten ;  gruel  previous ; 
no  more  getting  festive  at  wines; 
one  glass  of  fruity,  never  more  un- 
less I  see  you  are  getting  low,  then  I 
may  stick  it  on  again.  How  much 
do  you  weigh?* 

'Fourteen  stone,  to  a  pound. 
Weighed  yesterday.' 

'  How  much  last  races?' 

'  Thirteen  stone  five.' 

'  Well,  then,  run  two  miles  every 
morning  instead  of  one,  put  a  little 
nitre  in  your  gruel,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  trial,  down  at  the  boats, 
at  two.  Try  to  get  down  four 
pounds,  then  tell  me.  Gome,  begin 
at  once.    Adieu,  mon  enfant !' 

As  Snipe  c^ised  speaking  he  took 
the  beer  and  emptied  it  into  the 
coal-scuttle,  and  walked  across  the 
court  to  Tomkins'  rooms. 

'  Tomkins,'  he  said, '  I  am  going 
to  give  Baby  Smith  a  trial;  keep 
your  eye  on  him,  and  see  that  he 
trains.' 

Tomkins  promised  to  keep  his 
eye  on  his  old  schoolfellow  Smith, 
whom  he  could  remember  a  little 
white-haired  boy  at  Winchester, 
the  smallest  boy  in  the  school,  when 
he  had  gained  the  name  of  '  Baby,' 
which,  like  most  names  given  at 
Winchester,  clung  to  him  for  ever 
after.  Tomkins  was  a  man  who 
never  undertook  a  thing  without 
thoroughly  doing  his  duty  in  it. 
Being  a  reading  man  himself,  with 
no  muscles,  he  took  the  greatest 
pride  in  Uiose  of  his  friend ;  every 
morning  before  seven,  Tomkins 
made  his  api)earance  in  Smith's 
rooms,  and  would  not  leave  them 
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till  he  saw  him  safe  out  of  bed; 
eyery  night  at  half-]^ast  nine,  Tom- 
kins was  to  be  seen  in  Baby's  room 
hanging  over  a  saucepan,  where  was 
simmering  the  regulation  feed  of 
oatmeal  porridge ;  or  tenderly  plas- 
tering up  any  raw  places  on  the 
handis,  or  elsewhere,  which  the  day's 
row  might  have  caused.  The 
'Baby'  was  a  sociable,  and  what 
was  commonly  called  at  New  College, 
rather  a  festive  man,  and  no  exhort- 
ations  of  his  friend  could  induce 
him  to  take  his  glass  of  wine  in 
private,  and  leave  his  comer  next 
the  fire  at  the  end  of  the  horseshoe 
table  in  the  junior  CSoomion  room, 
where  the  men  drank  their  wine 
after  hall.  Tomkins,  finding  that 
nothing  could  keep  his  friend  from 
the  society  and  merriment  of  the 
Common  room,  although  he  much 
preferred  the  quiet  of  his  own 
rooms  to  the  heavy  Carbonel  port 
and  noise,  sacrificed  himself  every 
night,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
eye  on  his  charge. 

The  boat  had,  on*the  day  when  the 
conversation  recorded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  story  took  place, 
gone  for  its  first  long  row  over  the 
entire  course,  and  the  Baby  was 
unusually  thirsty  and  inclined  to 
break  through  the  regime  which 
Snipe  had  laid  down  for  the  boat 

'  Horrid  fellow.  Snipe,  I  do  think/ 
said  Smith,  as  he  took  a  biscuit 
from  the  dish  and  munched  it 
moodily,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
glass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  which  had  just  been  filled  by 
its  owner.  'Horrid  littie  fellow; 
trains  too  hard ;  bow  got  a  boil  on 
his  thumb.  Snipe  sees  it,  tells 
him  to  take  another  glass ;  "  Bather 
too,  low,"  says  Snipe,  as  if  he  could 
know  you  fellows.  Wish  some- 
times I  could  get  a  boil.  Don't 
think  much  of  Snipe's  training, 
eh?' 

*Gkx)d  cox'en,  very,'  said  an 
Exeter  man  sitting  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  '  Scarce  seven  stone,  pea 
coat  and  all ;  voice  like  a  brass  hand ; 
keeps  the  boat  in  order,  well.  How 
he  sat  on  bow  just  to-day,  for  catch- 
ing that  crab;  plenty  of  cheek. 
Talking  about  cheek,  do  you  remem- 
ber Snipe's  terrible  railway  accident, 
as  we  u^ed  to  coll  it,  eh,  Tomkins  ? 
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'Just  about  do  remember  it/ 
paid  Torakina;  *tell  it  to  Scrinip- 
ton;  ho  may  not  have  hcuni  it. 
Baby,  it's  your  particular  story.' 

*\Vell/  said  Smith,  •  liere  croos, 
though  telling  stories  is  not  traiu- 
ing,  Beeing  it  makes  ono  so  dry. 
Think  I  might  eat  an  orange,  Tom- 
kins?' 

*Ycs,  Baby,  I  think  you  mi.2:ht; 
not  too  much  sugar,  and  don't  eat 
any  of  the  peel ;  here  is  a  ripe  one.' 

*  Give  us  a  catch  then  ;  here  goes. 
Well,  you  know,  Scrim pton,  and  all 
you  other  fellows  who  have  not 
heard  me  tell  the  story  fifty  times 
before,  I  consider  Snipe  went 
through  more  in  that  hour  which  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  alx)ut,  than 
most  fellows  do  in  a  lifetime.  I 
consider  a  man's  feeliiii^s  looking 
out  of  the  behind  third-chiss  car- 
riage of  an  excursion  train,  and 
seeing  the  express  spurting  into  it, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  Snipe's 
feelings.  Talk  about  cheek,  if  ever 
man  required  cheek,  Sni})e  did  then. 
Tell  me  about  people  bt-iiig  shut 
up  with  madmen,  boa-constrictors, 
and  bowie-knives  in  the  same  com- 
partment, I  say  their  feelings  can 
be  nothing  to  those  of  Sni])e  when 
be  was  shut  up  with  an  old  lady 
and  her  two  daughtere  for  a  whole 
hour,  under  the  following  distressing 
circumstances.  Well,  you  know. 
Snipe  and  I  are  old  friends,  Win- 
chester men  both  of  us.  One  whole 
hohday  it  was  settled  that  we  were 
to  play  a  cricket  match  (m  the  Dur- 
ford  ground — the  College  vaj^sus 
"  Durford  Duffers."  I  was  captain 
of  our  eleven  in  those  days,  and 
used  to  keep  wickets.  Snii)e  was 
cover  point,  and  as  neat  a  batter 
all  round  as  ever  we  had  in  my 
time,  though  of  course  he  was  too 
short  to  have  much  reach.  Men 
used  to  laugh  when  Snipe  came  in, 
pitched  him  up  slows,  not  wishing 
to  be  hard  on  the  little  fellow,  as 
they  tiBed  to  say.  This  used  to  rile 
Snipe  a  bit.  Left-handed  corporal 
in  garrison  match  chaflfed  Snipe, 
and  gave  him  a  slow ;  Sni]X)  catches 
the  fill!  half- volley,  hits  it  back  so 
sharp  in  the  fellow's  face,  knocks 
two  teeth  down  his  throat ;  did  the 
same  thing  in  the  Eton  match  once, 
then  followed  it  up  with  a  sixer 


over  tho  pavilion.  Well,  yon 
know,  Durford  is  several  stations 
from  Wincliuster.  We  got  there  at 
ten  exact  ly ;  when  I  got  on  to  tlie 
platform  1  counted  my  men.  "One 
short,"  said  I,  "and  blest  if  it  is  not 
our  cover  point,  Snipe.  Who  knows 
any  th i  n g  o f  Sn  i  pe  ? ' 

*  No  one  had  seen  him  get  into  tho 
train,  so  I  knew  he  had  missed  it 

'  '•  Pretty  job,"  said  I  to  the  guard, 
as  he  came  up  to  me,  seeing  I  had 
missed  something ;  "  1  have  left  my 
cover  point  behind." 

' "  Your  what,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
guard,  thinking  I  meant  some  sort 
of  carpet  bag ;  "  have  you  looked 
into  the  luggage  van,  and  was  it 
directed  ?" 

' "  No,"  said  I, "  it's  a  friend  I  have 
left;  it  isn't  likely  he  should  be  in 
the  van.  When  is  tho  next  train 
from  Winchester  ?" 

'"Express  at  icjo  stops  here; 
come  by  that,  no  doubt,  sir." 

* "  I  hope  so,"  said  I,  as  I  watched 
the  train  start  screaming  off  again. 
A  drag  was  waiting  at  the  station  to 
take  us  and  some  of  the  Duffers  to 
the  ground,  who  had  come  by  the 
same  train  as  we  had. 

' "  Harris,"  I  said  to  our  bowler, 
"you  and  the  other  follows  had 
better  go  on  in  the  drag,  as  of 
course  they  won't  wait.  I  shall 
wait  for  the  express,  and  come  on 
with  Snipe.  Toss  up ;  if  you  win, 
take  first  innings;  go  in  yourself 
with  Whistles ;  if  they  get  first  in- 
nings, say  they  must  wait  till  we 
come." 

*  I  watched  the  fellows  drive  off, 
and  then  walked  down  into  tho 
village,  where  I  engaged  a  yellow 
post-chaise  to  be  at  the  station  to 
meet  the  express. 

'Never did  an  hour  go  slower.  I 
tried  to  make  out  a  cross-road 
journey  to  Birmingham  on  the  bills 
on  the  station,  read  Thor ley's  ad- 
vertisement over  at  least  fifty  times, 
looked  into  the  box  of  yellow 
grease,  and  wished  it  was  ices, 
asked  the  station  master  questions 
about  the  expense  of  removing  a 
fictitious  horse  to  London,  pretend- 
ing that  I  felt  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  he  should  not  catch  cold.  Then 
I  went  and  asked  the  porter  to 
weigh  me,  and  still  the  time  seemed, 
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with  all  my  varied  amusements,  as 
if  it  would  never  go. 

'  Bat  if  that  hour  was  terrible  to 
me,  how  infinitely  more  so  was  it 
to  Snipe  I 

'A  new  pair  of  patent-leather 
boots  which  he  could  not  force  on, 
had  made  him  too  late  for  the  bus. 
As  he  was  coming  up  through  the 
Close,  some  butcher's  boy  made  a 
remark  about  his  being  sixpennorth 
of  ha'pence  too  short  for  the  bat 
which  he  was  carrying  on  his 
shoulder,  and  which  the  pads  tied 
round  it  made  it  look  larger  than  it 
really  was.  Snipe,  the  most  touchy 
fellow  that  erer  lived,  threw  down 
his  bat,  and  at  onoe  attacked  the 
boy,  whom  he  sent  howling  off  with 
two  black  eyes  in  a  very  short  time; 
bat  expeditious  as  he  bad  been,  his 
contest  made  him  jast  too  late ;  the 
train  was  off  as  he  reached  the  sta- 
tion doors,  which  were  barred  against 
him. 

'However,  Snipe  made  himself 
comfortable  at  the  station,  where 
there  was  a  refreshment  room  and 
bottled  beer,  advantages  which  the 
Durford  station  did  not  enjoy. 
When  the  express  came  thunderhig 
in,  Snipe,  always  a  bit  of  a  swell, 
gets  into  an  empty  first-class  car- 
riage. After  some  time,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  would  be  preventing 
delay  on  the  ground,  if  he  was  to 
pnt  on  his  flannel  trousers  in  the 
train,  instead  of  waiting  till  he  got 
to  the  pavilion,  which  had  been  his 
first  intuition.  "Guard,"  said  he, 
as  he  showed  his  ticket,  "  do  you 
stop  anywhere  before  you  get  to 
Durford?"  "Yes,  sir,  at  Maldon 
and  Melvin,  that  is  all,  though.'' 
Now  it  seems  that  Snipe  fancied 
Maldon  was  a  station  close  to  Dur- 
ford; and  BO  believing  that  there 
was  no  hurry,  and  that  the  train 
would  not  stop  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  be  set  leisurely  to  work  to 
arrange  his  cricketing  toilet  After 
having  removed  bis  trousers,  he 
proceeded  quietly  to  fold  them  up. 
The  carpet  bag  was  very  small,  and 
Snipe  being  a  neat  fellow,  tightly 
tied  up  the  garments  he  had  re- 
moved, before  he  undid  the  b»g. 

'  Just  as  he  was  feeling  for  the  key 
in  his  pocket,  he  became  aware  that 
the  train  was  diminishing  its  speed; 


still,  he  felt  so  sure  that  it  must  be 
another  twenty  minutes  before 
Maldon  could  be  reached,  that  he 
did  not  feel  uneasy. 

'  He  had  searched  two  pockets  in 
vain  for  the  key,  when  the  fearful 
fiMst  flashed  upon  him  that  the  train 
was  actually  stopping.  The  side- 
pocket  of  his  coat  he  had  not 
tried  ;  in  desperation,  he  thnist  his 
band  into  it,  but  only  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  with  the  lining  some 
pennies,  which  rolled  in  a  vague, 
irresolute  manner,  as  only  pennies 
can  roll,  along  the  floor  of  the  car- 
riage. As  he  looked  up  he  saw  the 
engine-sheds  of  Maldon  station,  and 
heard  Hie  break  screaming  on  the 
wheels,  which  had  almost  ceased  to 
move. 

Feeling  that  it  was  his  only 
chance,  ba  snatched  at  the  trousers 
he  had  just  removed,  and  tried  to 
unfasten  them,  but  the  knots  were 
tight,  and  refused  to  come  undone ; 
before  he  had  unfastened  the  first, 
the  train  stopped.  In  his  horror 
and  desperation — for  he  declares  it 
amounted  to  that — he  clutched  at 
his  travelling  rug,  and  wrapped  it 
round  his  legs,  feeling  himf^elf.  at 
least  for  a  time,  safe.  He  was 
seated  on  a  seat  nearest  the  plat- 
form, facing  the  engine,  and  so  had 
a  view  of  all  the  passengers.  His 
spirits  began  to  revive  as  he  saw 
there  were  no  ladies  on  the  platform, 
only  an  old  woman  and  two  me- 
chanics, who  soon  took  their  seats 
in  a  second-class  carriapre. 

*  Just  as  the  guard  whistled  for  the 
engine-driver  to  start,  the  door  of 
the  booking-oflice  flew  open,  and  a 
stout  elderly  lady  l»earing  in  her 
arms  a  King  Charles'  spHuiel,  nnd 
followed  by  her  two  daughters, 
bustled  on  to  the  platform. 

•"Now,  ma'am,  what  class?— 
make  haste— the  train's  off,"  said 
the  guard. 

' "  First,"  gasped  the  old  lady. 
'Tve  paid  for  the  dog;  see.  hero 
is  the  ticket    Come  along,  girlR." 

' "  This  way,  ladies.  No  lupgae^e, 
you  say.  Now,  sir,  would  you  mind 
moving  for  the  ladies?" 

'It  was  impossible  for  Snipe  <o 
move  without  betraying  his  secret. 
He  had  not  had  time  even  to  re- 
place his  shoes ;  and  as  the  stout 
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lady  bustled  past  him,  mutteriiij:: 
something  to  her  daughters  about 
real  gentlemen  being  obliging,  she 
trod  on  his  uncovered  feet 

'  It  was  as  much  as  poor  Snipe 
could  do  to  conceal  a  cry  of  pain. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  had  noticed 
him  wince  as  her  mother  entered, 
and  whispered  to  her  loud  enough 
for  him  to  hear,  that  she  feared  the 
poor  young  gentleman  had  some- 
thing the  matter  that  prevented 
him  from  moving. 

*  The  old  lady  not  having  yet  for- 
given Snipe  for  not  rising  to  allow 
her  to  pass,  grunted  indignantly,  and 
placed  the  dog  on  the  floor.  What 
should  the  little  beast  do  but  make 
an  incursion  under  the  seat  to  where 
Snipe  was  seated.  After  having 
sniifed  suspiciously  round  his  feet, 
making  an  occasional  dash  at  any 
place  where  he  detected  a  portion  of 
his  red  stockings  visible,  he  turned 
all  his  attention  to  the  boots  which 
had  been  hastily  kicked  under  the 


*  Snipe  says,  and  I  can  quite  be- 
lieve hjm,  that  he  has  hated  the 
sight  of  a  King  Charles'  ever  since. 
Fancy  the  fellow's  feelings  when 
he  Icnew  the  creature  was  biting  to 
pieces  his  new  patent  leathers, 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  feet, 
which  he  dared  not  move  for  fear 
of  the  dog  laying  hold  of  them, 
much  less  attempt  to  kick  him. 

'  In  the  course  of  another  half- 
hour  the  train  stopped  at  Melvin. 
Snipe  was  in  hopes  that  the  ladies 
might  bo  going  to  get  out,  as  it  was 
evident,  from  their  having  no  lug- 
gage, that  they  did  not  intend  to  go 
a  very  long  journey.  However, 
when  the  train  stopped  they  made 
no  move ;  so  Snipe  gave  himself  up 
to  despair,  as  he  knew  that  in  a  few 
minutes  he  must  either  get  out  at 
Durford,  and  betray  the  whole 
affair,  or  make  up  his  mind  to  miss 
the  match  and  keep  in  his  seat  till 
the  ladies  got  out.  When  the  train 
stopped,  who  should  he  see  on  the 
platform  but  Bunting,  who  had  been 
in  one  eleven,  and  had  just  left. 
"  Hallo!  Snipe, old  fellow," he  said, 
referring  to  the  Eton  match  when 
Snipe  had  got  out  first  ball ;  "  and 
how  are  you  after  your  sad  luck  ? 
How  was  it?" 


*'*A  shooter  shattered  my  leg 
stump,"  answered  Snipe. 

'As  Snipe  said  this,  the  yotuig 
ladies  looked  compassionately  at  him. 

'"Oh,  mamma,"  the  youngest 
whispered,  "how  we  must  have 
hurt  him  getting  into  the  carriage; 
his  leg  shattered,  poor  fellow ;  his  leg 
stumps  by  a  shooter !  He  must  have 
been  shot  before.  Don't  you  think 
it  is  the  brave  young  officer  we  read 
of?  Sharpshooters,  I  dare  say. 
IIow  sad  and  interesting !" 

'Snipe  could  hear  no  more,  as 
Bunting,  who  had  gone  to  speak  to 
a  man  in  the  next  carriage,  returned, 
and  asked  him  if  he  expected  to 
meet  any  one  at  Durford,  as  he  iras 
80  late. 

' "  Baby  is  sure  to  be  there,"  ho 
said. 

'"Eh?  if  the  others  go  on,  trust 
him  not  to  leave  you  behind." 

* "  How  young  he  looks  to  have  a 
baby,"  whispered  one  sister  to  ano- 
ther. 

'  Just  as  the  train  was  starting,  an 
excursionist  in  a  white  hat  and  black 
band  round  it,  who  was  waiting  for 
the  excursion  train  for  the  Soutliamp- 
ton  races,  looked  into  the  carriage, 
and  having  stared  impudently  at  the 
ladies,  turned  to  Snipo  and  asked 
him  how  his  poor  feet  were  ? 

'"Impudent,  unfeeling  wretch!* 
said  the  youngest  lady,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  her  feelings,  htr 
pretty  face  flushing  with  indigna- 
tion. "  Oh,  sir  1  we  are  so  sorry  for 
you ;  indeed,  indeed  we  are.  And 
oh  I  why  did  you  not  tell  us?  I 
know  we  must  have  hurt  you  so, 
getting  into  the  carriage." 

'  Then  all  three  began  talking  at 
once,  apologizing,  questioning,  and 
pitying,  till  Snipe  said  he  could 
have  cried  with  shame,  he  felt  him- 
self such  an  impostor.  Still,  as  ho 
said,  it  put  him  up  to  a  dodge ;  for 
when  he  reached  the  station,  I  found 
him  lying  back  in  apparent  exhaus- 
tion, with  one  of  the  fair  ladies 
holding  her  scent-bottle  to  his  nose, 
and  the  other,  with  tears  running 
down  her  pretty  cheeks,  fenning 
him  with  a  "  Times  "  newspaper ;  as 
the  little  scamp,  to  avoid  answering 
the  questions  which  had  grown 
rather  searching  about  his  accident, 
had  pretended  to  fsdnt 
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' "  For  heayen's  sako,  Saxpe/'  I 
fiaid,  opening  the  door,  "  what  is 
the  matter?'' 

' "  Ah,  my  Baby,"  he  said,  pretend- 
ing to  wake  up,-—''  I  mean,  my  dear 
medical  man,— correcting  himself 
and  tnming  to  the  ladies,  ''bend 
down  yoor  ear,— I  am  too  ill  to 
speak  Inmost" 

'  Thinking  the  fellow  really  dying, 
I  bent  orer  him. 

'"For  goodness'  sake,"  he  said, 
"pretend  to  be  my  medical  man ; — 
carry  me  oat,  azul  keep  the  cloth 
tight  round  me." 


' "  Now,  sir,"  said  the  guard, "  look 
sharp  1"  . 

'Withont  another  word  I  canght 
hold  of  Snipe,  and  carried  him  to 
my  yellow  fly ;  bat  it  was  not  till 
we  were  oat  of  the  station  yard  that 
he  seemed  to  xeTiye,  when  he 
said — 

'"I  say,  old  chap,  got  an  extra 
pair  of  fliumel  tronsers,  eh?  mine 
are  under  the  seat"  Then  he  told 
me  the  whole  story;  and  if  that 
fellow  has  not  got  cheek,  I  don't 
know  who  has.' 

B.F. 


THE  AUEBIOAN  MABRIAOE  MABEET. 


MATRIMONIAL  advertisements 
are  becoming  more  and  more 
common  in  England.  One  would 
suppose  that  they  are  found  to 
suooeed,  otherwise  their  number 
would  not  increase  as  it  does.  In 
this,  as  in  80  many  other  respects, 
the  Transatlantics  go  a  head  of  the 
old  country.  Matrimony  itself  is 
not  so  comfortable  a  tiling  there  as 
it  is  here,  for  the  amount  of  do- 
mesticity to  be  secured  by  perma- 
nent reaidenoe  in  a  huge  hotel,  con- 
taining looo  or  1500  souls,  cannot 
be  very  great  And  if  married  life 
be  thus  wanting  in  the  quiet  and 
repose  which  constitute  its  earlier 
charms  with  us,  the  preliminary 
proceedings  are  arranged  with  at 
lesst  a  proportionate  disregard  for 
what  us  old-fitshioned  people  look 
upon  as  comfort  in  such  matters. 
A  man  who  finds  himself  rich 
enough  to  marry  will  walk  out 
some  fine  afternoon,  and  watch  the 
entrance  to  one  of  the  emporiums 
of  £smcy  articles  for  ladies,  and 
when  he  sees  a  gurl  with  a  &ob  and 
manner  which  please  him,  he  enters 
the  store,  and  frankly  tells  her  the 
state  of  the  case.  If  she  is  already 
engaged,  or  does  not  like  his  looks, 
she  tells  him  so,  and  no  harm  is 
done.  He  either  goes  away  to  his 
dinner  with  appetite  unabated,  or  he 
remains  on  the  watch  till  some  more 
&ee  or  more  willing  maid  is  found. 


But  this  is  rather  an  exception  than 
the  rule,  and  the  colmnns  of  the 
'daily'  are  the  ordinary  road  to 
matrimony  for  a  large  class  of 
Americans.  Their  matrimonial 
literature,  howeyer,  will  not  com- 
pare with  ours,  for  it  has  a  smoke- 
dried  absence  of  romance  about  it, 
which  is  not  attractive  to  an  English 
reader. 

It  is  not  always  that  advertise- 
ments succeed.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  a  omtracy  result: — 

'  Th«  middle-«gfd  widower,  who  adrer- 
tised  three  weeks  ego,  is  etiU  a  ctndidate 
for  matriiDoay.  Maoy  leiten  are  mieuag 
by  not  giring  explicit  and  proper  direo- 
tioni.' 

How  sad  I— is  sOB  a  candidate  for 
matrimony!  Did  he,  perhaps,  con- 
fess te  'encumbrances'  in  nis  pre- 
vious advertisement,  or  is  it  because 
he  is  middle-aged  and  a  widower 
that  he  has  not  been  appropriated 
in  tiiie  course  of  three  whole  weeks  ? 
And  he  is  evidentiy  such  an  unsus- 
pecting, simple-minded,  trustful 
man.  Some  men  would  have 
thought  that  if  no  letter  came,  no 
letters  had  been  written ;  but  not  so 
the  middle-aged  widower.  He,  on 
the  conti;^y,  is  full  of  faith.  He  is 
sure  that  many  ladies  have  written ; 
they  mast  have  used  a  wrong 
address.  Is  it  yet  too  late  for  us  to 
point  out  to  the  fair  sex  how  in- 
valuable a  husband  with  such  ready 
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explanatory  theories   would  bo  to 
laciies  who  love  liberty  ? 

The  middle-aged  widower  does 
not  deserve  to  be  disap pointed ; 
but  wo  can  scarcely  hold  the  same 
view  of  a  middle-aged  lady's  case: — 

*  A  lady,  of  middle  a:;o,  with  no  gontk*- 
inen  acquaintances.,  would  like  to  loirn  an 
arquaintance  with  a  {gentleman — from 
middle-age  to  sixty — with  a  view  to  matri- 
mony.* 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  does  this 
mean  that  the  acquaintanceship  is 
to  last  from  middle-ago  to  sixty, 
with  a  view  to  eventual  matrimony  ? 
That  sort  of  arrangement  would 
certainly  not  suit  an  eager  young 
fellow  like  the  middle-aged  widower, 
whom  a  delay  of  even  three  weeks 
could  drive  into  that  plaintive  *  si  ill 
a  candidate/  But,  further  than 
this,  the  lady  makes  two  capital 
blunders,  which  will  probably  prove 
fatal  to  her  wishes.  She  should 
have  represented  herself  as  sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  ardent 
admirers,  none  of  whom  quite  come 
up  to  her  ideal  standard;  and  she 
should  have  chosen  some  less  offen- 
sive phrase  than  '  from  middle-age 
to  sixty,'  supposing  it  to  refer  to 
the  age  of  the  gentleman,  and  not 
to  the  duration  of  the  courtship. 
That  phrase  will  infallibly  offend  all 
matrimonial  men  of  sixty.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  middle- 
aged  widower  is  very  close  upon 
sixty,  else  he  would  describe  himself 
as  '  in  the  prime  of  life,'  and  yet  the 
wording  of  the  advertisement  im- 
plies that  sixty  is  old.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  from  forty  to  fifty 
will  not  allow  that  they  are  middle- 
sged,  they  leave  that  for  fellows  of 
sixty.  A.  B.  Lenord  will  thus  please 
no  one.  She  will  fall  between  two 
stools.  We  are  ready  to  wager  that 
she  does  not  change  her  condition 
unless  she  changes  the  terms  of  her 
advertisement 

Here  is  a  proposal,  whose  full 
beauties  do  not  come  out  on  a  mere 
cursory  glance : — 

'  A  gentleman,  of  mediam  age,  and  in  a 
good  mercantile  business,  desires  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  lady  from  twenty-fire  to 
forty  years  of  age  for  a  wife.  His  lady 
acquaintance  in  this  city  very  limited 
is  of  a  retiring,  modest,  disposition. 


Observe  the  delicacy  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  medium  age.  He  dix'S 
not  atldrcss  himnolf  to  principals, 
but  to  friends  of  principals.  Ho 
wants  as  a  wife  the  acquaintance  of 
a  lady  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years 
of  aga  How  old  the  wished-for 
wife  is  to  l)e,  he  does  not  say,  nor 
yet  why  her  frit-nd  should  l)e  from 
twenty -five  to  forty  years  of  age. 
His  second  sent  en  ce,  too,  is  ambigu- 
ous. *  His  lady  acquaintance  in  this 
city  very  hmited ;  is  of  a  retiring, 
modest  disposition.'  Possibly  this 
embodies  a  complaint;  and  if  so, 
it  is  unwise,  for  it  casts  a  reflection 
upon  his  readers.  It  amounts  to 
saying  that  he  cannot  get  on  with 
the  retiring  and  modest  limited 
ladies,  and  fo  seeks  for  a  wife  among 
that  opposite  class  which  advertises 
or  answers  advertisements. 

What  does  a  'middle-aged  gentle- 
man' mean,  who  'desires  the 
acquaintance  of  a  poor  young  lady,* 
and  adds  in  parenthesis  '  an  orphan 
preferred?'  Can  it  be  that  he 
objects  to  the  idea  of  a  mother-in- 
law  ?  or  is  it  that  there  is  something 
wrong  about  him,  which  a  natural 
protector  would  find  out  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  he  is  so 
deficient  in  personal  attractions — 
about  which  very  little  is  said  in 
these  advertisements,  and  as  com- 
pared with  income — that  he  thinks 
he  will  have  a  better  ^chance  with 
the  '  poor  and  helpless '  class.  '  A 
bashful  young  man '  does  not  look 
for  an  orphan ;  he  confesses  that  '  a 
pretty  foot  is  his  passion,'  in  con- 
nection with  '  flaxen  hair  and  hlue 
eyes,'  not  knowing,  perhaps,  in  his 
bashfulness  that  the  combination  of 
these  three  excellences  is  rare. 
'  A  young  soldier'  is  not  so  bashful 
as  the  'bashful  young  nian.'  He 
wanders  through  involved  sentences, 
with  much  confusion  of  first  and 
third  person,  and  at  last,  feeling 
that  he  has  rather  made  a  mess  of 
it,  ^bursts  out,  in  plain  kjng:'8 
English— 

*  I  am  quite  anxious  to  marry,  if  I  can 
find  some  one  suited  to  my  mind,  in  about 
one  year  hence,  or  at  the  close  of  the  war 
if  sooner  terminated.  None  but  those  who 
are  sincerely  disposed  to  look  this  matter 
square  in  the  face  need  reply.' 

The  military  profession  brings  ns 
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to  two  advertisements  which  appear 
next  each  other  in  the  columns  of 
an  American  papr,  by  that  fatality 
which  60  much  impressed  the  mind 
of  a  well-known  character  of 
modem  fiction: — 

*  Three  young  eentlernen,  now  serving  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  term  of 
service  will  shoilly  ezpii«,  ai-e  de»iit>us  of 
opening  a  correspoodenoe  with  a  few  young 
ladies,  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  Address 
in  sincerity,  with  carte  de  visite,  if  agree- 
able, C.E.Z.' 

'  Three  young  ladies,  with  hearts  beating 
responsive  to  the  music  of  the  Union,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  our 
gallant  soldiers  in  their  elforts  to  crush 
this  unholy  rebellion,  wish  to  open  cori-e- 
spondence  with  any  who  lack  lady  friends 
at  home.  We  have  albums  in  which  to 
store  such  photographs  as  we  may  receive/ 

'With  carte  de  visite,  if  agree- 
able,' is  ambiguous.  Is  it  but  to 
say,  in  other  words,  'if  you  are 
ugly,  don't  send  your  picture?* 
But  that  little  difficulty  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  presence  of  the 
awful  idea  what  would  the  ladies 
have  done  if  th^  had  themselves 
been  four,  or  the  young  gentlemen 
two?  How  ooold  they  ever  have 
decided  which  of  the  sisterhood 
should  retire  from  the  competition  ? 

In  connection  with  matrimonial 
questions,  the  Transatlantic  papers 
announce  the  most  wonderful  feats 
of  clairvoyance  and  astrology,  one 
lady,  however,  declaring  that '  clair- 
voyance has  nothing  to  do  with 
astrology,  and  those  professed 
astrologists  who  advertise  as  clair- 
voyants are  arrant  impostors/  an 
opinion  we  make  haste  to  endorse. 
Here  is  a  specimen : — 

*  Astonishing !  Madame  Morrow, 
seventh  daughter,  has  foresight  to  tell 
how  Boon  and  how  often  you  marry,  and 
all  you  wish  to  know,  even  your  thoughts, 
or  no  pay,  25  cents.  Gentlemen  not 
admitted.' 

Now,  'gentlemen  not  admitted* 
is  a  libel  on  the  fair  sex.  It  means  to 
say  that  it  won't  do  to  let  men  into 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  which 
matrimony  will  reveal.  Ladies  can 
be  told  all  about  it,  but  for  men— it  is 
a  lady's,  and  what  is  more,  a  seventti 
daughter's  opinion— the  dlsciplina 
arcani  must  be  practised.  Madame 
Morrow  has  a  great  pull  upon  other 
astrologists  in  this  fact,  that  she  is 


a  seventh  daughter ;  but  even  here 
she  is  cut  out  by  Mad.  Johannes 
(the  abbreviation  is  her  own),  who 
is  '  the  great  seventh  daughter  of  a 
seventh  daughter;'  while  Madame 
Starr,  who  cannot  command  such  a 
weird  pedigree,  is  nothing  daunted 
by  the  claims  of  her  rivals,  and 
with  national  briskness  opens  fire  as 
follows : — 

'  Caution. — Look  out !  Good  news  for 
all !  $  s,ooo  reward  for  any  one  who  can 
equal  Madame  Starr  !* 

Let  us  hope  that  Madame  Starr 
is  clearer  in  her  predictions  than 
in  her  composition,  as  witness  the 
following : — 

*  Drunkenness  cured,  and  numbers  free. 
Ladies,  tuke  notice,  you  that  have  been 
deceived  by  false  lovers,  you  that  have 
been  unfortunate  in  life,  call  on  this  great 
European  clairToyant  and  astrologiKt — -Mrs. 
Cora  Duval  would  object  to  this  combina- 
tion of  clairvoyance  and  astrology  —  for 
it  is  these  tacts  which  induce  h«r  to  say 
that  her  equal  is  not  to  be  found,  which  is 
tested  by  hundreds  who  daily  and  eagerly 
visit  her  that  this  b  no  humbug.' 

Look  here! — Another  lady  says, 
in  a  somewhat  similar  strain — Are 
you  in  trouble?  have  you  been 
deceived  or  trifled  with  ?  have  your 
fond  hopes  been  blasted  by  false 
promises?  If  so,  go  to  Madame 
Boss  for  advice  and  satis&ction. 
liiug — she  concludes,  with  sublime 
pathos — ring  the  basement  hell. 

The  frankest  lady  of  all  hails 
from  165,  Bowery.  Madame  Widger, 
whose  surname  does  not  of  itself 
suggest  the  Spanish  origin  she 
claims,  honestly  warns  people  what 
they  are  to  expect  if  they  go  to  her 
with  valuable  property  on  their 
persons : — 

*  Madame  Widger,  clairvoyant  and  gifted 
Spanish  lady,  unveils  the  mysteries  of 
futurity,  love,  marriage,  absent  friends, 
sickness ;  tells  lucky  numbers,  property  lost 
or  stolen.' 

If  Madame  Widger  is  the  frankest, 
Madame  Byron,  who  honours  Paris 
by  coming  from  that  city,  is  the 
most  unkind  of  women.  She  is,  of 
course,  '  the  greatest  wonder  in  the 
World,'  and  probably  the  greatest 
nuisance,  for  her  strong  point  is 
that  she  'restores  drunken  and 
unfaithful  husbands.'  We  should 
have  said  that  the  poor  wives  were 
much  better  without  them. 
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LOVE   SICKNESS. 

ME  heart's  with  me  Flora,  how  great  is  the  pleasure 
I  feel  whin  I  hear  the  sweet  sound  of  her  neem ; 
I'd  soon  teek  a  thrip,  if  I'd  money  an'  leisure. 
To  London's  great  city  to  see  my  oald  fleem. 

That  dee  down  at  Bichmond !  I'll  never  forget  it, 
Ah !  thin  me  affecshuns  wer'  youthfle  and  green ; 

Our  gyarmints  wer'  certainly  thoroughly  wetted. 
But  she  was  the  fairest  I  ever  had  seen. 

Such  throifles  as  reen  an'  wet  clothes  he  who  woise  is 
Neglects  when  the  part  of  a  shuthor  he'd  play, 

He  well  knows  that  Kyoopid  all  gyarments  dispoises. 
And  Yanus  looks  fairest  just  out  o'  the  say. 

Though  the  damp  rather  dims  a  young  leedy's  complexshun. 

And  rooins  a  best  three- an'-tinpenny  glov, 
Can  umbrellas  ibscure  the  broight  glance  ov  affecshun. 

Or  showers  o'  reen  damp  the  ardour  ov  lov  ? 

The  '  Star  and  the  Gyarther,'  that  hall  o'  symphozhia, 

A  refyidge  afforded  us  all  from  the  reen ; 
We  ate  our  fawgrah  as  it  had  been  ambrozhia. 

An'  quaffed  the  broight  necthar  ov  sparklin'  champccn. 

The  next  time  we  meet,  be  it  sunshine  or  torrencc. 
The  question  I'll  pop  while  iscortin'  her  home ; 

Next  winthcr,  she  tould  me,  she's  goin'  to  Florence, 
Who  knows  but  she'd,  maybe,  go  over  to  Borne ! 

Tdmpfe,  1865.  T.  W.S. 
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THE  MORALITY  OP  CARDrPLATING. 

By  '  G^yxndish/ 

AUIBOB  OF  *T1U  hxm  AXD  TBXXCmMB  W  WHIR.* 


pABD-PLATING  is  afisociaied  in 
\j  the  minds  of  many  excellent 
people  with  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 
Gunbling,  cheating,  qnarrellingy 
Bwearing,  and  many  other  Tidons 
doings  are  nnsparingly  attributed  to 
the  card-table.  To  our  thinking, 
cards,  properly  used,  are  harmless 
instruments  of  social  relaxation.  It 
is  no  argument  for  cur  re&aining 
from  playing  with  cards  that  others 
have  made  a  bad  use  of  theuL  As 
well  might  we  all  turn  teetotallers, 
because  many  people  have  suffered 
from  ddirium  tremens.  We  belieye 
that  the  unsatisfactory  associations 
connected  with  card-playing  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  abuse  of  cards, 
and  not  from  any  evil  qualities  ne- 
oessarily  inherent  in  them. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  own 
views  on  the  question  of  the  mo- 
rality of  card-playing,  we  will  briefly 
examine  the  ideas  of  some  other 
writers  who  have  recorded  their 
opinions  on  this  subject.  Many 
aathors— some  of  eminent  yirtue 
and  piety— have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  cards  may  be  played 
for  amusement,  and  even  for  mo- 
derate stakes,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  expediency. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  singular 
theological  controversy  arose  re- 
garding the  lawfulness  of  deciding 
matters  by  lot  and  of  playing  at 
games  of  chance.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  disputants  was  a 
bachelor  of  divinity,  named  Thomas 
Gataker.  He  wrote  a  treatise  '  On 
the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots,  16x9.' 
Qataker  argues  that  games  of  chance 
are  nowhere  forbidden  in  the  Scrip- 
tares;  and  he  contends  that  they 
are  not  evil  of  themselves,  though 
admitting  that  they  are  liable  to 
great  abuse.  This  abuse  he  earnestly 
condemns;  but  he  denies  that  it  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ad- 
mission of  lots  or  chance  into  games 
and  amusements. 

Jean  Barbeyrac,  in  his  '  Traite  du 
Jen,  i7io,'  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  games  of  chance  are  not  im- 


moral, whether  the  stakes  are  small 
or  great!  He  states,  that  though 
man  was  not  sent  into  the  world  to 
pass  his  whole  time  in  merry-mak- 
uig*  yet  it  was  not  intended  that  ho 
should  labour  incessantly.  He  must 
take  recreation  in  order  to  make 
progress  vrith  his  work.  Rest  is  the 
seasoning  of  labour ;  and  man  ouffht 
to  comlnne  the  two,  taking  as  nis 
guide  Nature,  who  marks  the  hours 
of  labour  and  repose  by  alternations 
of  light  and  darkness.  Barbeyrac 
continues,  '  There  are,  however, 
people  who  unreasonably  suppose 
that  use  and  abuse  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. They  form  a  mystical  notion 
of  Yirtue  and  piety,  and  woidd  per- 
suade us  that  all  diversions  are  un- 
worthy of  reasonable  beings.  .  .  . 
Such  persons  aspire  to  a  state  of 
perfection  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  nature.  ...  I  maintun 
that,  for  the  sake  of  relaxation,  any 
amusements  which  are  free  from 
vice  may  be  indulged  in.  This 
being  admitted,  if  a  person  finds 
pleasure  in  playing  at  billiards, 
tennis,  chess,  cards,  backganmion, 
and  even  dice,  why  may  he  not 
amuse  himself  with  them  as  well  as 
in  promenading,  with  music,  in  the 
chase,  in  fishing,  in  drawing,  and  in 
a  thousand  similar  ways?  The 
question  then  remains,  "Do  you 
approve  of  playing  for  a  stake  ?"  If 
there  is  no  stake,  there  is  certainly 
no  semblance  of  criminality ;  and  it 
there  is  a  stake,  I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  be  any  evil  in  it,  if  we 
look  at  the  matter  in  a  proper  light.' 
The  light  in  which  Barbeyrac  looks 
at  plaj^ing  for  money  is,  however, 
not  defensible.  He  says  that  play 
is  a  sort  of  contract,  aod  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  make  a  contract  to 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleases. 
But  Barbovrac  is  mistaken ;  a  man 
has  not  that  right.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  one  wealthy  fool  loses 
to  another  the  whole  of  his  property, 
the  contract  between  them  oeing 
that  he  was  to  be  the  winner  who 
should  stand  the  longest  on  one  leg. 
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Tho  law  would  not  enforco  tlio  con- 
tract, and  very  properly  so ;  for  to 
hold  tho  loser  to  the  oriirinal  bar- 
gain would  cause  a  greater  injury  to 
society  than  allowing  him  to  rei^u- 
diato  it 

Jeremy  Taylor  says  that  many 
fierce  declamations  have  bet-n  uttered 
against  cards  and  dice,  but  they  are 
only  applicable  when  our  sports 
come  to  excess.  Then  we  spoil  the 
sport;  it  is  no  longer  a  recreation 
but  a  sin.  With  respect  to  playing 
for  money  he  observes,  '  When 
money  is  at  stake,  either  the  sum 
is  trifling,  or  it  is  considerable.  If 
trifling,  it  can  be  of  no  purpose,  un- 
less to  serve  the  ends  of  some  little 
entertainment  or  love-feast,  and  then 
there  is  nothing  amiss  ;  but  if  con- 
siderable, a  wide  door  is  opened  to 
temptation,  and  a  man  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  win  or  lose  a  great 
sum  of  money,  though  he  can  easily 
pretend  it  ...  If  without  money 
he  cannot  mind  his  game,  then  the 
game  is  no  divertisement,  no  recrea- 
tion, but  the  money  is  all  the  sport, 
and  therefore  covetousness  is  all  the 
design ;  but  if  he  can  be  recreated 
by  the  game  alone,  the  money  does 
but  change  it  from  lawful  to  unlaw- 
ful, and  the  man  from  being  weary 
to  become  covetous,  and  from  the 
trouble  of  labour  or  study  remove 
him  to  the  worse  trouble  of  fear,  or 
anger,  or  impatient  desires.  Here 
begins  the  mischief ;  here  men  begin 
for  the  money  to  use  vile  arts ;  here 
cards  and  dice  begin  to  be  diaboli- 
cal ;  when  players  are  witty  to  de- 
fraud and  undo  one  another,  when 
estates  are  ventured,  and  families 
are  made  sad  by  a  poor  and  luckless 
chance.  .  .  .  "They  who  make  a 
pastime  of  a  neighbour's  rain  are 
the  worst  of  men,"  said  the  comedy. 
But  concerning  the  loss  of  our 
money,  let  a  man  pretend  what  he 
will,  that  he  plays  for  no  more  than 
he  is  willing  to  lose,  it  is  certain 
that  we  ought  not  to  believe  him ; 
for  if  that  [sum  is  so  indifferent  to 
him,  why  is  not  he  easy  to  be 
tempted  to  give  such  a  sum  to  the 
poor?  Whenever  this  is  the  case, 
he  sins  that  games  for  money  beyond 
an  inconsiderable  suhl  Let  the 
stake  be  nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
and  the  cards  or  dice  are  innocent.' 


There  is  only  one  objection  to  Ix* 
Dirtdo  to  this  charming  statement  of 
the  case.  It  is  this :  Taylor  fails  to 
perceive  tho  distinction  between  the 
sum  risked  on  each  game  and  the 
expectation  of  gain  or  loss  on  a 
series  of  games.  Many  persons  who 
can  aflford  to  play,  say,  penny  points 
at  whist,  could  not  afford  to  give, 
say,  sixpence,  to  the  poor  at  the  con- 
clusion of  every  rubber,  whether 
they  won  or  lost  it ;  the  tax  would 
be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  means  of  the  individual.  The 
player  expects  to  win  some  rubbers 
and  to  lose  others;  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  considf^rable  number  of  rubbers, 
played  during,  say,  a  twelvemonth, 
he  expects  to  be  in  or  out  of  pocket 
but  a  few  pence,  a  few  shillings,  or 
at  the  most  a  pound  or  so.  If  he 
has  lost  a  pound  he  has  paid  very 
cheaply  for  a  year's  pleasure :  if  he 
has  won  a  pound  he  may,  hke  par- 
son Dale,  in  '  My  Novel,'  treat  him- 
self to  the  additional  gratification  of 
distributing  it  in  charity. 

Nelson,  the  pious  author  of  tho 
'  Practice  of  True  Devotion,'  had  no 
objection  to  cards,  provided  that 
'  persons  do  not  make  a  business  of 
what  they  should  only  uso  as  a  di- 
version.' 

The  Rev.  Augustus  Toplady,well 
known  for  his  high  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples, thought  that  the  clergy  might 
innocently  indulge  in  cards.  He 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Gatakers 
work,  which  he  says  was  professedly 
written  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of 
card-playing  under  due  restrictioDB 
and  limitations.  Mr.  Toplady  pro- 
ceeds, '  I  cannot  condemn  the  vicar 
of  Broad  Hembury  (i.e.,  himself) 
for  relaxing  himself  now  and  then 
among  a  few  friends  with  a  rubber 
of  sixpenny  whist,  a  pool  of  penny 
quadrille,  or  a  few  rounds  of  two- 
penny Pope  Joan.  To  my  certain 
Knowledge,  the  said  vicar  has  been 
cured  of  headache  by  one  ot  other 
of  those  games,  after  spending  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  six- 
teen hours  in  his  study.  Nor  will 
he  ask  any  man^s  leave  for  so  un- 
bending himself,  because  ano&er 
person's  conscience  is  no  role  to  his, 
any  more  than  another  perscm's 
stature  or  complexion-' 

Dr.  Johnson  regretted  that  he  had 
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not  leanit  to  piny  at  cards,  and  for 
this  reaHm,  which  is  given  in  Boe- 
well's  'Joomal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides  :*  '  It  is  Tery  useful  in  life ; 
it  generates  kindness,  and  oonsoli^ 
dates  society.'  Talleyrand's  well- 
known  nua  respecting  whist  is  to 
the  same  effect:  'Yens  ne  savez 
pas  le  whiste,  jeune  homme,  qa'elle 
triste  vieUesse  vous  yotis  prepares.' 

ChaUe,  in  discussing  the  morality 
of  card-playing,  in  his  work  on 
'Playing  Gards,'  says  that  in  cases 
where  high  stakes  are  played  for, 
the  money  being  risked  more  in  the 
way  of  traffic  than  of  amusement 
gamiog  18  a  positive  evil  to  society ; 
and  that  it  is  utterly  inexcusable 
and  nnjnstifiable  on  any  grounds 
whatever.  'When  a  victim  is 
stripped,  his  individual  loss  is  of 
but  small  moment  to  society;  the 
true  evil  is  a  politico-economical 
one,  viz.,  that  portions  of  the  na- 
tional wealth,  created  by  the  indus- 
try of  others,  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  such  a  character,  and  that 
they  should  pass  to  one  probably 
more  worthless  than  himself.' 

This  view  is  just,  and  is  very  near 
the  truth;  but  it  leaves  undeter- 
mined how  far  playing  for  money 
may  he  harmlessly  indulged  in. 
This  question  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

All  games,  whether  played  with 
cards  or  wi4li  other  instruments, 
may  be  classed  as,  i,  games  of  skill ; 
2,  games  of  chance;  and,  3,  mixed 
fTames.  This  classification  was  di- 
lated on  in  an  article  on  whist,  in 
'  London  Society '  for  January  lost. 
The  first  and  second  classes  were 
rejected  in  favour  of  the  third; 
games  of  skill  exdting  too  much 
interest,  games  of  chance  too  little, 
unless  large  sums  of  money  are  at 
stake.  It  should  be  observed  that 
popular  games  have  almost  always 
been  mixed  games.  Such,  in  the 
case  of  cards,  are  ombre,  quadrille, 
Boston,  whist,  piquet,  and  cribbage« 
In  these  chance  and  skill  enter  in 
snch  ratio  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  taken  up  by  the  game 
is  a  period  of  comparative  rest;  and 
the  remainder  is  pleasantly  occupied 
in  watching  the  chances,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  turn  them  in  our 
favour  by   the   exercise   of  skiQ. 


Hence  arises  the  interest  felt  in  the 
game;  and  the  best  card-games  are 
so  well  compounded  that,  without 
fatiguing  the  players,  they  afford 
materials  for  keen  and  heidthy  en- 
joyment. 

Tet,  it  may  be  argued,  these  games 
are  generally  played  for  a  stake.  If 
they  are  so  eivjoyable  for  their  own 
sake,  why  is  a  stake  almost  invari- 
ably added  to  them  ?  It  is  true  that 
they  are  generally  played  for  a  smaU 
staka  The  use  of  the  stake  is  to 
define  the  interest  of  the  gama  It 
is  quite  the  exception  that  scientific 
games,  such  as  whist,  are  played  fbr 
any  amount  of  consequence.  It  is 
not  the  amount  that  increases  the 
pleasure  of  the  players;  indeed, 
most  of  those  who  play  their  quiet 
rubber  would  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able if  a  large  sum  of  money  de- 
pended on  the  result  But  there  is 
just  the  difference  between  pli^ing 
for  something  or  for  nothing,  that 
there  is  between  purpose  or  no  pur- 
pose. Take  any  other  occupation — 
riding  or  driving.  We  want  an 
hour's  horse  or  carriage  exercise. 
We  do  not  ride  round  and  round  in 
a  circle.  We  at  once  propose  some 
kind  of  object ;'  let  us  go  and  see 
such  and  such  a  person  or  place.' 
We  have  no  particular  call  in  one 
direction  more  than  in  another ;  but 
we  feel  more  interest  in  our  ride  or 
drive  if  we  go  somewhere  or  do 
something. 

The  question  may  be  put,  '  What 
«do  you  mean  by  a  small  stake?  what 
limit  do  you  propose  ?  Where  does 
"defining  interest"  end  and  gam- 
bling begin?'  This  is  a  question 
not  easy  to  answer.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  the  limit  depends  on 
the  means  of  the  players.  As  long 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  players  whether  they 
win  or  lose  the  sum  staked,  so  long 
are  they  without  the  pale  of  gam- 
bling; the  moment  they  begin  to 
feel  anxious  on  account  of  the 
amount  depending  on  the  result, 
then  the  sooner  they  reduce  the 
stakes  the  better.  It  is  clear  that 
what  would  be  gambling  in  a  clerk 
at  lool.  a  year  need  not  be  gambling 
in  a  man  of  considerable  fortune. 
The  good  sense  of  the  community 
generally  fixes  the  stakes  at  a  rea- 
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sonable  sum,  in  accordance  with  the 
clefinition  just  laid  down.  Thus,  to 
take  the  case  of  whist,  the  domestic 
rubber  is  generally  played  for 
'  heads '  or  for  *  silver  threepennics ;' 
among  well-to-do  professional  raen 
the  regulation  points  are  generally 
*  shillings/  with  perhaps  an  extra 
half-crown  on  the  rubber ;  while  at 
clubs,  where  money  flows  more 
easily,  half-crown  points  are  com- 
mon. At  crack  clubs,  where  the 
members  are  many  of  them  men  of 
wealth,  higher  points  are  to  be  met 
with. 

No  doubt  there  is  the  temptation 
to  people  of  moderate  income  to  play 
'high'  when  they  are  introduped 
into  circles  where  money  is  played 
for.  Thus,  De  Smith  is  a  man  of 
family,  and,  as  such,  a  member  of 
the  Coronet  Club  where  high  stakes 
are  played.  But  Smith  is  poor. 
If  De  Smith  ia  bo  fond  of  a  rubber 


that  he  must  wander  into  the  card- 
room,  the  sooner  he  retires  from  the 
club  the  better.  He  should  avoid 
temptation  by  joining  another  club 
where  the  points  are  lower.  Smith's 
position  as  a  tempted  man  is  by  no 
means  peculiar;  there  are  tempta- 
tions in  every  path  of  life.  There  is 
the  temptation  to  the  trader  to  over- 
trade his  capital ;  to  the  banker  or 
the  broker  to  speculate  in  various 
securities;  to  the  man  of  propertj' 
to  live  expensively  and  beyond  his 
income.  But  no  one  will  argue 
hence  that  commercial  pursuits  and 
the  possession  of  private  means  aro 
in  themselves  evils:  properly  em- 
ployed, they  aro  blessings.  And  thus 
we  return  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started,  that  card-playing,  in 
common  with  almost  all  occupations 
and  amusements,  may  be  wifely  and 
honestly  used,  or  foolishly  and 
wickedly  abused. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  UNIVEBSITY  BOAT 
RACE  (1829). 

By  an  Old  Ozomiak. 


THE  immense  interest  excited  by 
the  Unirersity  Boat-race  in 
March,  1864,  and  the  fact  that  the 
'Times'  in  its  acooont  of  the  race 
gaye  a  list  of  all  the  preyions  con- 
tests between  the  two  Umrersities 
on  the  water,  induces  the  writer  of 
this  paper  to  offer  his  recollections 
to  the  present  generation  of  boating 
men.  A  few  memoranda  from  an 
eye-witness  seem  not  to  be  out  of 
place  at  this  moment,  when,  after 
thirty-five  years,  showing  a  curious 
distribution  of  successes,  the  contest 
of  April,  1865,  IS  imminent 

I  was  in  my  freshman's  year  at 
Oxford.  I  was  not  a  boating  man,  but 
I  had  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  per- 
formances of  those  who  were.  Every- 
body who  recollects  the  day,  will 
remember  that  it  was  as  fine  as  our 
climate  allows  a  June  day  to  be. 
And  certainly  all  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  splendour  of  the 
weather.  No  such  race  has  ever 
been  pulled  at  Henley  since.  Pos- 
sibly the  recklessness  of  the  steam- 
boats on  the  Thames  near  London 
znay  compel  the  Universities  to  find 
some  less  accessible  waters  again. 
But  the  choice  of  Henley  as  the 
place  of  the  contest  gave  a  pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  events  of  the  day 
which  could  only  appear  again  with  a 
race  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
One  accidental  condition  is  now  im- 
possible. There  were  no  railways. 
All  therefore  had  to  find  their  way  by 
road;  and  the  interest  attached  to 
the  race  was  such  that  every  man 
who  could  go  to  Henley  did  go.  I 
look  back  upon  this  event  now  with 
some  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  state 
of  the  University  mind  that  day. 
The  race  between  the  crews  of  the 
two  Universities  was,one  need  hardly 
say,  not  at  all  what  it  is  now.  No 
one  looked  upon  it  then  as  a  water 
Derby :  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
heard  of  till  that  year.  And  yet  I 
can  appeal  to  the  memory  of  all  my 
contemporaries  whether  they  have 
«^Br,  at  any  time  since,  seen  the 
whole  University  turn  itself  out  as 
it  did  that  day.    The  gravest  and 


most  unexpected  men  were  to  be 
seen  riding,  or  even  driving,  on 
some  part  or  other  of  that  ttiree- 
and-twenty  miles  between  Oxford 
and  Henley.  There  were  gigs,  tan- 
dems, pairs ;  and  one  party  of  friends 
actualfy  approached  the  scene,  and 
I  believe  returned  in  safety,  in  a 
four-horse  drag  driven  by  one  of 
themselves.  At  least  I  saw  them 
safe,  baiting  at  Benson  on  the  way 
back.  I  went  with  three  other  men 
of  my  own  college  in  a  modest 
phaefbn  and  pair.  My  friend  who 
drove,  afterwards  member  for  his 
county  for  many  years,  now  rests 
with  his  fathers ;  the  other  two,  I 
believe,  survive.  We  took  with  us 
a  very  considerable  hamper  packed 
in  the  most  provident  manner,  with 
a  view  to  the  certain  exhaustion  of 
the  local  purveyors.  We  got  to 
Henley  after  a  pleasant  drive,  and 
found  it  looking  very  much  as  if 
the  University  had  determined  to 
transplant  itself,  a  second  time: 
still  to  the  banks  of  its  beloved 
Thames.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
all  the  men  of  all  standings  could 
have  been  impounded  in  Henley, 
we  might  have  had,  the  next  day,  a 
very  respectable  show  of  lecture- 
rooms;  quite  enough  Begents  to 
have  made  a  Convocation;  and  a 
Vice-chancellor  and  Proctors  only 
wanting— if  indeed  they  were  want- 
ing— ^to  confer  degrees.  How  we 
would  have  voted  for  admitting  all 
Cambridge  men  ad  eundem  I  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  necessary  to 
introduce  assizes  of  food,  as*  my 
readers  will  soon  perceive.  We  put 
up  at  an  inn  in  the  main  street  at 
Henley,  the  name  of  which  shall  not 
live  in  my  Naumachia.  Here  we 
made  up  our  party  to  ten  or  more, 
and  obtained,  by  what  I  must  con- 
sider to  be  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
the  use  of  a  room  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Our  hamper  being  unpacked, 
the  table  was  spread  with  our  own 
good  things,  reinforced  by  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  larder  of  our  excellent 
host.  That  contribution  amounted, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  to   a 
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shoulder  of  mutton  and  a  piece  of 
cheese  not  in  its  first  fresh ncss.  At 
the  close  of  our  entt^rtainment  wo 
l>ep:ged  to  see  our  little  bill.  On 
l>eing  presented,  wo  found  that  it 
rattxl  us  at  ten  shillin^rs  a  head.  We 
made  some  faint  remoustrance.  But 
our  host  was  impregnable ;  and,  far 
from  submitting  to  an  attack,  retorted 
upon  us.  He  pointed  out  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  this  was  an  unusual 
occasion ;  and  that  he  not  only  had 
charged  us,  with  a  projxjr  modera- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  room  and 
the  refreshments  which  he  had  fur- 
nished, but  that  he  had  actually 
behaved  with  generosity.  He  ought 
to  have  charged  us  for  every  cork 
of  our  own  bottles  that  had  been 
drawn  in  that  room; — he  had  not 
done  so.  He  drew  himself  up,  and 
stood  as  a  man  of  integrity  whom  it 
would  indeed  be  impossible  to  con- 
vince, but  whom,  after  his  state- 
ment, we  could  not  wish  to  defraud 
—  justum  et  tenacem  propositi 
virum. 

The  race  waa  pulled  as  evening 
came  on;  and,  as  the  time  for  it 
drew  near,  the  whole  crowd  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  men  swelled 
down  to  the  river- side  and  on  the 
bridge;  the  Oxford  men  showing 
their  blue  favours ;  the  Cambridge 
pink.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  capital  position  for  seeing  the 
conclusion  of  the  race,  on  the  top 
of  the  little  bridge-house  at  the 
Berkshire  end  of  Henley  bridge. 
The  start  was  out  of  sight.  The 
odds,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
offered  and  taken  against  Oxford. 
A  defeat  was  confidently  expected 
even  by  Oxford  men ;  so  that  we 
who  wore  blue,  on  taking  our  stand 
as  we  could  to  see  the  end  of  the 
race,  were  not  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits.  At  last  it  was  known  that 
the  boats  were  off.  And  here  I  will 
set  down  a  story  which  was  told  at 
the  time,  and  generally  believed. 
Our  friendly  antagonists,  at  start- 
ing, were  said  to  have  complained 
that  their  oars  fouled  in  the  weeds. 
In  consequence  of  this  complaint 
the  start  was  decided  not  to  have 
been  a  fair  one,  and  a  second  was 
made.  Then  the  Oxford  coxswain 
steered  his  men  through  the  same 
water  of  which  the  Cambridge  crew 


had  complained,  and  pleasantly 
railed  out  to  them, '  Weeds, weeiK.' 
1  have  made  it  my  business  to  in- 
(juiro  into  this  story,  and  am  able  to 
s}iy,on  therbest  j)ossiblo  evidence— 
the  evidence  of  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  Oxford  boat— that  it  is  untrue 
What  really  happened  was  this. 
The  Cambridge  mon,  having  won 
the  toss  for  choice  of  side,  chose  the 
Berkshire  shore.  Then,  at  the  start, 
the  Cambridge  coxswain  steered  out 
into  the  stream.  If  the  course  so 
steered  had  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Oxford  coxswain,  the  result 
would  have  been  that  the  Oxford 
boat  must  have  endured  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  standing  over  to  tbo 
Oxfordshire  shore.  He  therefore 
held  on  his  own  course,  and  the  oars 
of  the  two  boats  fouled.  This  was  a 
moment  of  great  excitement  The 
umpires  were  called  on  to  give  di- 
rections: and  their  decision  was, 
that,  there  being  plenty  of  water  on 
the  Berkshire  side,  both  boats  should 
be  allowed  to  pull  over  it.  Never- 
theless, after  the  second  start,  the 
Oxford  boat  did  not  pass  the  Cam- 
bridge quite  so  quickly  as  after  the 
first.  Very  soon  —  but  then  the 
time  seemed  very  long—the  boats 
showed  themselves  rounding  the 
bend  of  the  river.  All  doubts 
were  over.  The  first  corona  n*/- 
valis  was  to  come  to  Oxford.  I 
see  that  the  *  Times,'  in  describ- 
ing the  character  of  the  races, 
has  marked  this  as  being  y^oii 
'easily.*  I  doubt  whether  those 
who  pulled  in  it  would  use  that 
word.  Certainly  it  waa  very  cleanly 
done.  The  Cambridge  boat  had  no 
chance  at  any  time  after  it  was  seen 
from  Henley  bridge;  but  I  think 
scarcely  sufficient  justice  is  rendered 
to  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the 
Cambridge  crew  by  the  use  of  the 
word  '  easily.*  However,  the  thine 
was  settled ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Oxford  boat  came  up  to  an  arch  of 
Henley  bridge,  well  ahead,  and  shot 
under  to  the  landing-place.  Kever 
shall  I  foi^et  the  shout  that  rose 
among  the  hills.  Any  one  who  has 
been  at  Henley  will  recollect  how 
well  the  valley  lies  for  reverberatiDg 
sound.  Men  who  loved  Honoe 
must  have  thought  of  his  lines  to 
M»cenas — 
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*iit|iBtenii 

namlnb  ripae,  slmol  ei  Jocom 
Beideret  Uudes  Ubi.  Vailcaiii 
Muntis  Imago.* 

Gertainly  the  echo,  ixnage  of  the 
Berinhiie  hills,  made  itself  heard. 
It  has  serer  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
hear  such  a  shout  since.  There 
mtt  fierce  applause  at  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a 
few  yeazB  after,  and  there  has  been 
applause  under  a  hundred  roofs 
smce;  but  applause  that  fills  a 
Tall^  is  a  different  thing.  I  did  not 
Eee  the  great  pageant  of  the  entry  of 
the  Princess  Alexandra  into  London ; 
hut  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
her  embark  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  Southampton,  on  the  evening  of 
their  marriage.  The  quays,  and  the 
Southampton  water,  gave  back  no 
snch  answer  to  our  cheers  as  the 
Henley  valley  gave  on  the  loth  of 
June,  1829. 

Last  year,  the  '  Times '  has  use- 
iully  chronicled  the  dates  and  resulte 
Of  all  the  races,  beginning  with 
this.  Let  me  take  the  opportunity 
of  putting  on  record  the  names  of 
both  the  crews  of  1829.  I  give  the 
names  from  a  list  furnished  to  me 
by  one  of  themselves  :— 

OxroBD. 

Carter,  St.  John's. 
Arbuthnot,  BallioL 
Bates,  Gh.  Ch. 
Worrlswofth,  Ch.  Ch. 
Toogood,  Balliol.  • 

Oarnier.  Worcester. 
Moore,  Ch.  Ch. 
Staniforth,  Stroke,  Ch.  Ch. 
>,  Mr.  Fremantle,  Ch.  Ch. 

CAKBiODai. 

1.  Mr.  Holdsworth. 

2.  Mr.  Bay  ford. 

3.  Mr.  Warren. 

4.  Mr.  Merivale. 

5.  Mr.  Entwistle. 

6.  Mr.  Thompson. 

7.  Mr.  Selwyn. 

8.  Mr.  Snow,  Stroke. 
Steerer,  Mr.  Heath. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  annotate  this 
list  Many  readern  of  this  magazine 
may  easily  swell  the  names  which  I 
have  given  them  into  biographies, 
from  their    own   knowledge   and 


I.Mr. 
2.  Mr. 


3.  Mr. 

4.  Mr. 

5.  Mr. 

6.  Mr. 

7.  Mr. 

8.  Mr. 


friendships.  Ton  who  read  this  de- 
scription having  been,  like  myself, 
eye-witnesses,  will  reooUect  the  re- 
ception which  awaited  the  Oxford 
crew  as  they  stepped  on  shore  from 
their  boat  There  was  no  doubt 
about  their  muscle;  but  really  it 
seemed  as  if  their  friends  thought 
their  backs  had  been  made  by  a 
boat-builder.  The  sententious  state- 
ment of  Sophocles,*  that  not  the 
broad-backed  men  are  those  who 
enjoy  most  safety,  received  an  inter- 
pretation of  which  that  excellent 
dramatist  probably  never  thought. 
We  who  had  not  pulled,  and  were 
not  specially  noticeable  for  immense 
development  between  the  shoulders, 
stood  in  safety ;  but  the  thumps  and 
claps  on  the  back  which  that  crew 
experienced  from  the  unreflecting 
ardour  of  friendship  and  enthu- 
siasm, must  certainly  have  been 
trying.  They  were  soon  lost  in  the 
crowd ;  and  have  since  taken  their 
places  among  ordinary  mortal  men. 
Bxxi  if,  as  the  '  Times  *  prophecies, 
the  University  boat-race  is  hereafter 
to  be  'looked  forward  to  with  an 
interest  little  short  of  that  with 
which  the  Derby  is  nowanticipatofl/ 
the  memory  of  these  eight  and  thoir 
coxswain  will  become  fresher  every 
year,  and  will  remain  in  history 
long  after  the  day  when  the  last  of 
the  broad-backs,  and  the  skilful  cox- 
swain, have  ceased  to  be  seen  on 
earth  or  water.  The  race  over,  the 
Cambridge  men  added  to  the  esteem 
that  was  felt  for  their  gallantry  iu 
contesting  it  by  a  striking  piere 
of  modesty.  Before  the  race,  as  I 
said,  Henley  swarmed  with  pink 
and  blue  favours;  after  it,  pink 
was  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  Cam- 
bridge men,  I  might  say  entirely, 
withdrew  their  colours,  and  appeared  I 
unmarked.  I  recollect  being  very 
much  struck  with  this  circumstance. 
In  a  most  beautiful  summer  even- 
ing, such  as  summer  evenings  are 
to  the  eyes  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 
we  drove  back  to  Oxford,  loadeil 
with  blue  ribbons,  and  lustily 
cheered  in  the  villages  as  we  wen 
through.     We  arrived  in  time  to 
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enter  the  college  gates  before  mid- 
night, though  I  haye  sospicions 
that  not  all  our  friends  were  equally 
fortunate.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
due  allowance  was  made  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  occasion  and  three- 
and-twenty  miles  of  turnpike-road. 
We  were  all  covered  with  dust,  for 
the  roads  lay  inch  deep  in  it  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  clearing  it  out  of 
my  hair,  which  in  those  days  came 
out  rather  thick  on  each  side,  under 


a  hat  with  «  brim  rolled  up  like  a 
gutter.  It  is  a  good  deal  thinner 
now,  and  shows  something  of  what 
Horace  calls  the  caniiieg  moron. 
But  I  hope  that  no  one  of  th€6e 
pages  will  turn  out  to  be  morosa, 
and  that  the  youngest  of  my  readers 
will  not  be  displecuBed  to  have  read 
of  the  famous  1829,  from  the  pen  of 
an  eye-witness. 

Ax  OzYOBD  Man. 


THE  COXSWAIN'S  SONG. 


OVEB  your  toes.  Seven !  over  your  toes ! 
Five !  not  so  high  on  the  feather! 
Shoulders  well  back,  Four  and  Six !  now  she  goes! 
Bow,  Two,  and  Three!  up  together! 

Gaily  our  boat  'poai  the  sedge-fring'd  bonk  flies : 
More  shoulders  back,  Six  and  Four ! 

Cattle  are  gazing  with  placid  surprise — 
Three!  keep  your  eyes  off  your  oar ! 
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Thames  and  the  Severn,  with  Isis  and  Dee, 

Fonuah  two-thiids  of  our  crew ; 
Witham,  and  Oose,  and  the  Trent  give  ns  thre&— 

Elbows  past  sides,  number  Two  I 

Brightly  before  ns  the  smooth  river  beams. 

Amber  and  rose  in  the  snn ; 
Raffled  in  wavelets  behind  ns  it  gleams— 

Piok  her  up.  Two,  Three,  and  One  I 

Past  restless  ripples  that  shallows  o'erleap, 

Throngh  circling  eddies  we  bonnd ; 
Underneath  trees  where  the  still  shadows  sleep 

Londly  onr  rowlocks  resonnd. 

Fonr  little  whirlpools  foam  past  either  side 

When  the  quick  feather  is  made. 
Far  down  onr  wake  in  an  avenue  wide 

Marking  the  steps  of  each  blade. 

Time,  Five!  again  along  low  meadows  green- 
Time,  number  Seven  1 — ^we  glide; 

Stroke  rashes  past  where  Two's  oar  has  just  been. 
Swift  and  gigantic  his  stride. 

Drag  your  weights,  fore  and  aft  I  now  into  view 

Gomes  the  last  reach— here's  the  bend  : 
Hold  of  the  water  well  forward,  and  through 

Sharp  as  you  can  to  the  end« 

Now  Seven,  send  her  in  I  now  Five  and  Four  ! 

Now  then— Six,  Three,  Two,  and  One  I 
Give  her  another ! — another !  one  more ! 

Easy  all !    My  song  is  done. 

F.  W.  E. 
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'TITIIERE    does  Freddy  got  his 
YT      complexion  ?* 

Such  wa^  the  question  that  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind  as  I  was 
walking  up  St.  James's  Street,  one 
afternoon  last  month.  Not  that  it 
originated  itself  spontaneously 
either;  for,  being  neither  a  Free- 
thinking  bishop  nor  a  Radical  M.P., 
I  am  not  in  the  way  of  originating 
difficult  questions;  and,  in  fact,  I 
sometimes  find  over-much  difficulty 
in  solving  those  that  other  people 
originate  for  me.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
between  two  equally-eligible  invita- 
tions to  dinner  on  the  same  day; 
the  question  why  all  the  best  shoot- 
ing counties  are  only  to  be  reached 
by  such  a  railway  as  the  Great 
Eastern;  the  formidable  annual 
question  of  my  tailor's  bill,  and 
others  equally  puzzling,  which,  had 
they  waited  for  my  origination, 
would  have  slept  unvexed  for  ever. 
»  The  fact  is,  I  saw  Freddy  coming 
down  the  street  as  I  was  going 
up.  As  usual,  he  was  the  very  pic- 
tare  of  happiness;  his  handsome 
smooth  face  (which  the  bearded 
Brown  calls  '  babyish ')  wreathed  in 
gracious  smiles,  his  hat  giving  just 
the  idea  (and  no  more)  of  being  on 
one  side,  and  his  whole  air  breathing 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  a 
general  favourite,  and  knew  it. 

Now  there  are  several  unresolved 
questions  about  Freddy  which  the 
bearded  Brown  is  never  tired  of 
patting.  'Where  does  he  get  his 
coats?' — ^'Why  does  he  turn  his 
oollars  two  inches  lower  down  than 
any  other  man  in  London  ?* — *  Does 
he  wear  stays?' — ^^  What  is  he  good 
for  besides  waltzing  and  small- 
talk  ?*  But  the  chief  of  all,  and  the 
one  that  Brown  always  asks  as  his 
final  and  crashing  point  is,  '  Where 
does  he  get  'his  complexion?'  And 
as  Freddy  sauntered  up  to  me,  care- 
lessly swinging  the  slender  ombrella 
he  always  carries  in  fine  weather,  I 
coold  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
ask  him  myself. 

He  smiled  in  his  languid  wo,j 


(Brown  says  there  is  a  world  of  af- 
fectation in  his  smile),  and  daintily 
buttoned  his  glove. 

'  I  suppose  Nature  gave  it  me/ 
said  he. 

*  But  even  Nature  can't  stand  the 
London  season.  How  do  you  ma- 
nage to  keep  it  ?* 

He  smiled  again,  and  showed  his 
teeth,  which  even  Brown  admits  are 
good  (adding,  that  '  they  ought  to 
be  at  the  price '). 

'  Gome  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you 
how  1  keep  it.' 

So  we  turned  down  tho  street  and 
into  Cleveland  Row,  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  a  building  of  austere 
aspect,  apparently  built  upon  the 
old  model  of  Little  Bethel  chapel. 
Lito  this  Freddy  led  me.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  found  myself  in  a 
large  and  lofty  hall  surrounded  hy 
a  gallery,  and  lit  up  with  gas  (for  it 
was  already  getting  dark).  From 
the  roof  hung  ladders,  trapeze,  and 
incomprehensible  ropes  of  all  sizes 
and  lengths,  while  at  the  further 
end  were  single  and  parallel  bars, 
many-handled  machines  for  pulling 
at,  and  all  the  dreadful  machinery 
of  gymnastics.  The  scene  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  was  striking,  not 
to  say  alarming.  Six  couples  of 
fencers,  masked  and  padded,  were 
there  opposed,  struggling  in  frantic 
desperation,  advancing,  retreating, 
lunging,  stamping  and  shouting  as 
though  possessed.  Most  of  the  com- 
batants, I  noticed,  were  men  I 
either  knew  personally,  or  by  sight, 
and  &om  meeting  them  in  society. 
There  were  civil  servants  not  a  few. 
There  were  two  Guardsmen  hel- 
meted  and  spurred,  smoking  by  the 
fire,  and  a  stray  banister  was  mesr 
soring  himself  round  the  chest  Nor 
was  '  Honourable  House '  onreprD- 
sented;  for  two  of  the  J  national 
legislators— one  hereditary  and  the 
oti^er  elected — were  contending  with 
as  much  ardour,  and  certainly  u 
much  pleasure,  as  if  they  had  been 
fighting  over  'Reasons'  in  the 
Painted  Chamber.  Freddy  informed 
me  that  I   was  in  the  'Londcai 
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Fdochig  Glnb/  the  distinciiye  and 
saving  feature  of  which  (as  he 
bulged  me  to  remark)  is  that  it  ia 
a  dab,  admitting  membezs  only 
after  being  regularly  propoeed,  and 
throogh  the  (ndeal  of  the  oallot,  and 
not  a  fencing  shop  where  any  tm- 
clabbable  body  may  buy  fiye  shil- 
lings'-worih  of  science;  and  he 
maintained  that  such  a  distinction 
is  especially  important,  because  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  meet  any  but  gentle- 
men upon  snoh  terms  of  intimacy 
as  in  fencing  and  gymnastics  are 
nnayoidable.  As  I  agreed,  he  left 
me  and  disappeared  upstairs  into 
one  of  the  many  dressing-rooms 
ranged  round  the  gallery,  whence 
he  shortly  returned,  dressed  in  an 
alarming  suit  of  red  and  blue  flan- 
nel, composed  of  knickerbockera 
and  a  scanty  upper  gannent,  in 
which  costume  he  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Miss  Marie  Wilton 
as  atdred  (more  or  less)  for  a  popu- 
lar burlesque. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  seat 
himself  in  one  sode  of  a  weighing- 
machine,  and  grayely  to  pue  up 
wdghts  on  the  other.  The  result  of 
the  operation  seemed  to  afford  him 
much  concern,  for  his  countenance 
feU  considerably. 

'  This  is  serious,'  said  h& 

'What  is  ?'  I  asked ;  for  the  scale 
only  showed  lost  4  lbs.  I  noticed, 
too,  that  he  was  as  lean  as  a  grey- 
hound, and  the  idea  of  his  bong  a 
victim  to  some  frightful  form  of 
atrophy  crossed  my  mind. 

Tve  gained  two  pounds  and  a 
half  since  last  Wednesday,'  said  he. 
'I  see  I  must  give  up  dining  out' 

What  a  new  light  for  me,  who 
never  knew  what  I  weighed  in  my 
life,  and  dine  out  whenever  I  can ! 

'Look  at  those  dumb-bells— 
beauties!— are  they  not?' 

I  looked  at  them,  and  was  think- 
ing in  my  own  mind  that  they  were 
^eiy  ugly  and  verv  immoveable, 
when  he  rolled  out  a  nuge  specimen 
marked  '90  lbs.,'  and  playfully 
asked  if  I  would  try  to  '  put  it  up.' 
I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  put  up 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  said  so ; 
when,  to  my  amazement,  Freddy 
stooped,  and  grasping  the  monster 
by  die  handle,  raised  it  first  to  his 
shoulder  and  then  above  his  head 


apparently  with  as  much  ease  and 
pleasure  as  if  it  had  been  a  glass  of 
sherry. 

'  That's  nothing  at  all,'  said  he,  in 
answer  to  my  looks.  'One  of  our 
men  has  got  a  pair  of  them,  and  car- 
ries them  about  when  he  travels. 
He  always  takes  them  into  the  raU- 
way  carriage  with  him,  wrapped  up 
in  brown  paper  as  parcels;  smd  tiiere 
is  a  story  or  a  civil  old  gentleman 
who  offered  to  hold  one  for  him, 
having  dropped  it  through  the  floor 
of  the  carriage,  and  dislocated  his 
shoulder  besides.' 

And  then  Freddy  seized  a  pair 
little  less  in  size,  and  laying  them 
on  the  floor,  lunged  out  at  them, 
picked  one  up,  recovered,  lunged 
again  and  replaced  it,  picked  both 
up,  lifted  them  high  in  the  air,  and 
so  went  on  tossing  them  about  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes.  Next,  he 
took  a  pair  of  enormous  wooden 
clubs,  pear-shaped  and  nearly  as  big 
as  himself  (which,  however,  he  de- 
clared were  objectionable,  as  being 
'rather  light'),  poised  them  deli- 
cately before  nim  for  an  instant, 
then  swinging  them  alternately 
round  his  head,  at  the  risk,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  dashing  hu  own 
brains  out,  desmbed  large  and 
frightful  circles,  crossed  them  be- 
hind his  back,  twisted  them  round 
by  mere  force  of  wrist,  swung  them 
up  to  the  stars  and  down  to  the 
earth— and  all  as  lightly  and  grace- 
fidly  as  M.  Costa  waves  his  wand. 
But  it  was  evidently  no  light  work. 
The  veins  of  his  neck  swelled  and 
throbbed,  while  the  muscles  of  his 
bare  arm  worked  pliantly  beneath 
the  transparent  skin  and  stood  out 
hard  and  smooth  as  polished  bronze. 
This  arm  was  another  new  revela- 
tion to  me.  I  had  never  known  it 
to  do  harder  work  than  to  encircle  a 
tiny  waist  in  the  waltz ;  and  I  now 
began  to  feel  an  astonished  respect 
for  its  owner,  not  unmixed  with 
awe.  So  that  I  was  no  longer  sur- 
prised when,  quitting  the  oTubs,  he 
playfully  sprung  on  to  a  horizontal 
bar  or  pole  some  seven  feet  from 
the  ground,  and,  as  he  termed  it, 
'turned  over  without  touching;' 
which  it  appears,  means  making  an 
alanning  land  of  catherine-whe^  of 
oneself  with  the  hands  as  a  centre. 
T  2 
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'  A  beauUftil  bar/  said  he ;  '  look 
at  it' 

I  looked  at  it,  and  thought  it  a 
rather  commonplace  pole. 

*  Follow  the  grain,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  extends  without  a  break 
the  whole  length  of  the  stick— a 
most  important  condition  in  a  bar, 
but  very  difficult  to  obtain.  If  ever 
yon  want  one  *  (I  thought  I  saw  my- 
self wanting  one)  *  go  to  a  shaft- 
maker  and  choose  an  unl)ent  shaft 
for  yourself.  There  are  very  few 
good  sticks ;  and  I  have  looked  over 
a  hundred  without  finding  a  decent 
one.  And  when  you've  got  it,  don't 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  having  it 
made  any  other  shape  than  round. 
Some  gymnasts  have  their  bars 
made  oval,  but  that  is  only  an  in- 
genious device  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  hold.' 

And,  to  show  I  suppose  what  he 
meant  by  'a  hold,'  he  volunteered  to 
show  me  the  '  hock  swing :'  jumped 
at  the  bar,  and  in  an  instant,  with- 
out any  apparent  effort,  was  sitting 
on  it.  Then,  suddenly  leaving  go 
with  his  hands  and  throwing  his 
arms  above  his  head,  he  flung  him- 
self backwards,  holding  only  by  his 
knees,  swung  himself  completely 
round  the  bar,  and  suddenly  unlock- 
ing his  knees,  alighted  calmly  and 
happily  on  his  feet.  I  was  now 
prepared  for  anytliing;  and  when 
he  began  to  trifle  with  the  flying 
trapeze,  I  confess  I  was  rather  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  he  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  L6otard.  For  all 
that,  he  inade  me  very  nervous ;  for 
besides  flying  from  one  trapeze  to 
another  in  the  most  easy  and  non- 
chalant manner  with  his  hands,  he 
seemed  to  derive  a  keen  amusement 
from  catching  the  second  trapeze 
with  his  knees  or  his  toes,  and 
swinging  head  downwards. 

'  All  these  things,'  said  he,  during 
an  interval  of  rest, '  are  much  easier 
than  they  look.  They  mostly  de- 
pend upon  knack,  and  all  they  re- 
quire is  the  pluck  to  go  at  them  the 
first  time ;  when  once  that  is  done, 
the  rest  is  easy.' 

Again  applying  it  mentally  to 
my  own  case,  I  thought  I  saw 
myself  '  going  at '  such  a  perform- 
ance as  the  'hock  swing;'  and 
ventured  to   inquire    what  would 


become  of  you  if  you  failed  the  first 
time. 

*  The  only  way  to  learn  anythinjr 
with  safety,'  said  he,  'is  to  have 
somebody  to  cateh  you  in  the  fell ; 
but  that  is  no  easy  matter ;  for  catch- 
ing is  an  art  that  requires  as  much 
education  as  gynmastics  themselves. 
I  only  know  one  man  in  London 
who  understands  it,  and  he  acquired 
it  at  Triat's,  in  Paris,  and  is,  be- 
sides, the  best  gymnast  in  the  club.' 

Freddy  now  bade  me  remark  the 
advantage  of  gymnastic  exercise, 
namely,  that  it  can  be  brought  to 
l>ear  upon  any  set  of  muscles  in  the 
human  frame,  and  by  developiDfc 
those  particular  sets  that  need  it, 
restore  the  muscular  balance  which 
all  the  habits  of  modern  life  tend  to 
destroy.  And  he  appealed  to  mo 
whether  I  did  not  know  fifty  men 
capable  of  walking  their  thirty  miles 
a  day  without  distress,  who  yet 
could  not  go  up  a  rope  '  band  over 
hand '  to  save  their  hves.  I  thought 
of  myself  and  assented,  when  I  wa^ 
asked  triumphantly  if  it  were  not 
absurd  that  a  man  possessed  of  very 
good  legs  should  have  practically  no 
arms  or  shoulders  at  all.  Then 
to  show  the  effecte  of  a  regular 
practice  of  gynmastics,  Freddy  pro- 
duced the  club  weight-book,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  in  six  months 
his  arm  had  increased  in  circum- 
ference nearly  an  inch  (it  then  stood 
at  fourteen  inches!),  and  that  in  tlio 
same  time  he  had  gained  two  inches 
round  the  chest  and  (which  seemed 
to  please  him  even  more)  lost  one 
round  the  waist 

During  this  conversation  he  had 
arrayed  himself  in  a  leathern  jackt^t 
and  gauntlet,  and  now  advanced  to 
the  fencing-master,  a  Frenchman, 
whose  profession  and  nationality  I 
had  severally  recognised  already 
from  his  plastron  and  his  accent 

The  lesson  was  one  of  the  few 
things  I  remembered  from  my 
Parisian  school-days,  and  brought 
nothing  new  to  the  lively  sense  I 
still  retained  of  the  horrors  and  dis- 
appointmente  of  which  it  is  an 
epitome.  Nothing  I  think  so  tho- 
roughly brings  home  to  the  fencer 
the  fjBtct  that  he  is  human  and  no- 
thing more — as  compared  with  Ibo 
maftre  d'armes,  who  i&  fiometfaing 
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ooliBidenblymore.  In  sedng  Freddy 
undergo  this  mortification  of  the 
flesh  and  moscies,  I  remembered 
my  own  ezperienoei  and  sympathized. 
He  went  through  the  salute,  or  acUut 
a  la  mtw  (a  baser  imitation  of  which 
we  haye  all  seen  on  the  stage),  with 
a  stadied  grace  probably  intended 
to  captivate  me  (as  it  did),  bat,  to 
his  disgust,  was  at  onoe  told, '  It  is 
well  enough,  but  H  vous  manque  le 
wai  cachet,'  and,  crossing  his  left 
foot  in  front  of  his  right,  with  the 
toes  turned  out — a  position  common 
to  all  fencing-masters  in  the  lecture 
— the  maitre  d'armes  proceeded  to 
•explain  how  the  Salut  was  'not  a 
mere  ornamental  exhibition,  nor 
even  only  a  politeness  to  the  ad- 
Torsary,  but,  aboye  all,  a  means 
of  judging  of  the  strength  of  a  fencer, 
so  that  the  gallery  should  say  at 
onoe,  c'est  un  beau  Hreur  I'  Anxious 
to  retrieye  his  credit,  Freddy  prima 
Tepee,  «nd  fell  into  an  impregnable 
position  on  guard,  when  he  was  im- 
mediately shown,  by  demonstration, 
that  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
run  him  through  the  abdomen.  Nor 
was  that  aiL  Before  the  lesson  was 
oyer  he  was  assured  that  he  wanted 
quickness—that  his  legs  were  molles 
and  idle— that  he  tightened  his  fin- 
gers ridiculously  roimd  the  grip  of 
the  foil — and  that  his  only  object  ap- 
peared to  be  to  whip  the  air  and  to 
«pit  himself  on  his  enemy's  sword, 
•or  as  the  professor  put  it,  de  aefendre 
sur  le  rati.  Then  he  was  exhorted 
to  coyer  himself,  to  preeerre  the 
<x>mmand  of  the  line  of  attack,  to 
force  his  muscles,  to  haye  more  elan, 
to  play  closer  and  lighter,  Tac !  Tac  I 
Tendez  hien  le  jarret  gauche !  Fendez- 
VOU9  a  /and !  And  then  the  master 
•quietly  lunged  himself,  doubled  up 
his  foil  against  Freddy's  breast,  and, 
irith  the  remark,  '  Je  yous  trayerse 
les  reins,*  dismissed  him. 

Few  things  are  so  much  affected 
by  indiyidual  character  as  fencing ; 
.«nd  while  Freddy  was  resting  him- 
self by  performing  the  '  back  lift,' 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
turning  a  break-neck  summersault 
•oyer  the  bar,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  different  yarieties  of 
character  present  as  shown  in  the 
•different  s^les  of  play.  There  was 
the  cantious  fencer,  who  kept  his 


guard  and  watched  for  an  ill-jud^ 
lunge  by  the  adyersary,  trusting 
rather  to  catch  him  by  a  iudicious 
riposte  than  by  a  bold  attack.  There 
was  the  rash  and  eager  fencer,  lung- 
ing at  all  hazards  and  all  times, 
parrying  not  at  all,  and  eyer  leaying 
nimself  uncoyered  in  order  to  seize 
an  opening.  Another  and  lower 
yanety  of  the  same  character  was 
'  the  rusher,*  whose  left  leg  Imew  no 
hold  on  the  ground ;  who  threw  his 
head,  shoulders,  and  body,  as  well 
as  his  foil,  at  his  opponent,  droye 
him  round  the  room,  and  generally 
ended  the  conflict  by  wrestling  wi& 
him  caips  a  corps.  There  was  the 
eccentric  fencer,  giyen  to  describing 
figures  in  the  air,  and  trying  unhal- 
lowed and  impossible  attaclos,  to  hus 
own  confusion.  There  was  the  un- 
fortunate fencer,  knowing  nothing, 
perseyering  against  fate,  and  getting 
mercilessly  prodded  at  eyery  moye- 
ment  Then  there  was  ^the  strong 
fencer,  whose  wrist  was  a  tower  of 
safety,  and  who  twisted  the  oppo- 
nent's weapon  out  of  his  hana  by 
mere  brute  force.  The  insincere 
fencer,  who  quarrelled  oyer  the 
hits,  and  belieyed  in  none  but 
his  own.  Worst  of  all  was  the 
fencer  who  'had  a  bad  style' — ^the 
h^  noire  and  horror  of  all  the  rest 
— ^who,  from  some  original  yice  in 
his  nature,  persistentiy  did  eyery- 
thing  the  wrong  way  and  neyer  im- 
proyed.  Very  &tal  was  he  to  be- 
ginners, whom  he  thought  it  right 
gratuitously  to  adyise :  yery  scorn- 
ful, too,  thinking  himself  too  good 
to  be  pitted  against  any  but  the  best, 
who  did  not  appreciate  him,  so  that 
he  was  left  unto  himself  desolate. 
Then  there  was  the  really  good 
fencer,  he  whom  Natui;e  had  en- 
dowed with  the  rare  and  well- 
balanced  mixture  of  opposite  quali- 
ties that  make  an  excellent  swords- 
man. Such  a  one  is  Mr.  George 
Chapman,  counted  the  best  amateur 
fencer  in  Europe. 

Freddy's  scolding  in  the  lesson 
only  showed  that  the  club  possessed 
an  exacting,  and  therefore  a  good, 
master,  for  in  the  assault  he  proyed 
by  no  means  a  despicable  fencer. 
All  men  are  equal  before  the  small 
sword,  and  fWldy's  adyersary,  a 
tall   corporal-mi^r  of   lifeguards 
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(of  whom  there  arc  two  salaried  by 
the  club),  did  not  appi^ir  to  be  an 
over-match  for  him.  In  fact,  in  a 
welI-contoste<l  *  six/  when  some  four 
minutes'  fight  hfid  brought  them  to 
'five  all/  Preddy  provtnl  the  victor 
by  making  tlie  hust  hit  with  a  nt'ut 
*  double  disengage,  and  cut  over/ 

Ho  was  now  what  is  precisely 
termed  *  bathed  in  persj>iration/  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  having 
been  parboiled.  Ho  himself  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  *  a  little  baked/ 
and  left  me  to  take  a  cold  donrht^ 
bath  (the  thermometer  Knng  at  34^) 
as  being  the  most  pleiisaut  liuish  to 
the  afternoon. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  made  the  mntfre 
d*armis  my  friend  by  a  well- placed 
compliment,  not  upon  his  skill, 
which  is  rather  a  pupil's  virtue  than 
a  master's,  but  upon  hLs  method  of 
instruction,  which  he  valued  much 
more.  He  assured  me  that  fencing 
was  the  king  of  exercises — the  only 
one  worthy  of  a  gentleman — that  all 
the  grwit  heroes  of  history  had  ex- 
celled in  it  (and,  as  he  more  than 
suggested,  owed  their  greatness  to 
it).  That,  unlike  other  amuse- 
ments, it  gave  at  the  same  time 
grace  and  strength  to  the  body,  and 
quickness  to  tho  intellect.  That 
other  exercises  might  be  good  for 
the  workmen  and  the  low  people, 
but  for  a  gentleman— No !  What 
was  Ui  boxef  It  was  brutal  and 
degrading.  What  were  the  gynmas- 
tics  ?  what  was  the  game  of  Ten- 
nis ?  They  were  c// s  mOttt^s,  soften- 
ing alike  to  tho  muscles  and  the 
brain.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  fencing-master  in  the 
Bcurgeois  Gentilhomme,  and  of  his 
indignation  at  the  comparison  of 
philosophy  with  'the  most  neces- 
sary of  all  the  sciences.'  But  I 
said  nothing  and  looked  nothing,  so 
that  the  professor  went  on  to  pour 
out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  a 
schism,  which  he  said  had  just 
broken  out  in  Enghind,  as  to  the 
position  of  the  body  in  the  lunge, 
the  schismatics  allowing  the  head  to 
be  thrown  forward,  contraiy  to  the 
opinion  of  all  antiquity,  and  the 
express  ^junctions  of  Angelo, 
Gnflier,  and  Gordelois.  But  the 
innovators  had  heexi  flambes,  for  Mr. 
Ghapman   (or,  as  he  called  him, 


'Monsieiu- Shapperman')  had  taken 
the  defence  of  truth,  and  in  a 
pamphlet  hod  demohshed  all  such 
opinions,  and  re-established  the 
canon  of  the  upright  body.  Finally, 
to  keep  the  Ixxiy  upright  was  to  bo 
in  the  gootl  principles,  and  to  be  in 
the  gcxxi  principles  was  to  conquer. 
Again,  I  thought  of  Moliere's  mattre 
iVunnefi  who  could  kill  his  man  by 
rftlson  dt'monstrntivCf  and  I  was 
about  to  make  some  cavil  ajs  to  the 
worth  of  good  principles  generally, 
and  the  difficulty  of  being  in  them, 
when  Freddy  reappeared. 

I  expected  to  see  him  broken- 
down  with  fatigue.  I  expected,  too, 
to  behold  some  dreadful  effects  from 
tho  shock  of  his  cold  bath,  a  'sud- 
den chill '  being  a  tiling  I  had  been 
taught  by  newspaper  paragraphs 
and  maiden  aunts  to  connect  with 
fatal  consequences  from  my  youth 
up.  No  such  thing.  His  step  was 
springy  and  elastic,  the  envied  com- 
plexion was  ruddier  and  more  trans- 
parent than  ever,  and  he  was  in  the 
best  of  tempers  evidently — for  he 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him.  I 
accepted  gladly  (I  knew  Freddy  for 
a  gourmet),  and  we  walked  up  to  his 
club,  where  he  gave  me  a  long 
sermon  on  muscle,  which  began 
with  the  soup  and  only  ended  with 
the  cura^oa. 

It  was  strange,  he  said,  that  in 
England,  where  we  are  so  constantly 
glorifying  ourselves  over  our  superi- 
ority in  robust  exercises,  fencing  and 
gynmastics  should  be  so  little  cul- 
tivated ;  doubly  strange  that  Paris, 
which  we  so  seldom  associate  with 
anything  more  &tigning  than  do- 
minoes, should  be  the  very  home 
and  cradle  of  both  those  noble  arts, 
so  that  an  Englishman  who  would 
excel  in  them  might  as  reasonably 
expect  to  acquire  either  elsewhere 
as  to  learn  rowing  on  the  Seine,  or 
the  Parisian  accent  trainant  in 
Piccadilly.  And  here  he  indulged  in 
a  digression  (which,  I  may  remark, 
was  coincident  with  the  opening  of 
a  second  bottle  of  'Perier-Jouet') 
asserting  that  a  Frenchman  would 
reason  upon  any  question  in  heaven 
or  earth  without  ever  being  either 
awed  by  his  subject  or  ashamed  of 
it,  so  that  M.  Gordelois  would  bring 
to  the  oonsideratian  of  the  ocmtn  de 
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quarie  just  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  as  M.  Arago  to  a  new 
planet  or  a  retnming  comet. 
'Bnt/  said  he^  'we  are  improTing. 
A  great  muscular  reyival  is  afoot^ 
and  after  all  that  has  been  said 
abont  the  cnltivation  of  mental 
power,  it  is  beginning  to  be  thought 
that  there  may  be  some  use  in  the 
coltiTatiQn  of  physical  power.  Of 
oonrse  it  began  with  the  enthusiasts, 
fellows  who  delight  in  any  man's 
legs,  whose  one  object  in  life  is  to 
keep  down  their  weight,  and 
whose  one  idea  of  entertainment  is 
to  exhibit  their  biceps  to  their 
friends.  Then  society  at  large  dis- 
ooTered  that  exercise  was  good  for 
the  figure.  It  remarked  that  dumb- 
bells made  it  sleep  at  night,  and 
that  the  clubs  were  superior  to 
brandy  and  soda  in  the  morning. 
It  discovered  that  a  rubber  of 
racquets  or  an  hour's"  fencing  gave 
it  an  appetite  for  dinner  which  it 
had  Tauuy  sought  in  sheiry-and- 
bitters.  And  finally  there  arose  a 
sect  bold  enough  to  assert  that  an 
assault  of  arms  was  as  amusing  as 
a  tea-fight,  and  to  maintain  that  it 
was  as  possible  to  kill  an  hour  at 
the  gymnasium  as  by  a  morning 
call  or  a  walk  in  the  Park.  Thus  the 
morement  has  acquired  strength, 
and  manly  exercise  bids  fair  to  be- 
come almost  as  fiishlonable  as 
flirting  or  idling.  At  first,  all  this 
met  with  bitter  opposition  from  the 
ladies,  who  saw  some  of  their  most 
deroted  slayes  lured  from  their 
sides  by  the  appropriately-named 
"double  disengage  and  cut,*'  and 
found  that  some  who  had  been  wont 
to  fidl  head  oyer  ears  in  loye,  were 
now  nrach  more  given  to  turning 
heels  over  head  in  the  "back  lift" 
Thus  war  was  on  the  point  of  being 
declared  by  the  sex,  when  one 
of  the  governing  spirits  of  the 
club  had  the  happy  idea  of  inviting 
the  ladies  to  be  spectators  of  the 


fan.  It  succeeded  admirably.  In- 
deed, the  dear  creatures  proved 
quite  bloodthirsty,  and  were  much 
better  pleased  to  see  feats  of  lolly 
tumbling,  in  which  there  was  a 
good  fiur  chance  of  breaking  one's 
neck,  than  a  display  of  the  greatest 
science  in  fencing,  which  involved 
no  danger.  It  was  whispered,  that 
above  all  they  admired  the  spuring 
bouts;  were  delighted  to  see  a 
heavy  "cross-oounter;"  and  still 
more  delighted  if  it  resulted  in  "  one 
on  the  nose,  well  home."  Thus  we 
won  their  gentle  hearts,  and  sent 
them  home  with  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  all  lovers  who  could  not 
use  their  little  hands  to  black  a 
rival's  eyes — ^a  clear  gain  to  every 
member  of  the  club  who  could.' 

Here  I  ventured  to  ask  what 
Freddy  himself  had  gained  from  his 
muscular  studies. 

'  Three  things,'  said  he.  '  First  of 
all — Figure,  which  my  experience 
has  taught  me  is  more  calculated 
than  either  &mily  or  fortune  to 
advance  a  man  in  life; — secondly. 
Health,  which  is  practically  a  gain 
of  life  itself,  because  it  is  a  gain  of 
all  the  time  one  would  otherwise 
waste  in  swallowing  and  recovering 
from  pills,  and  tallowing  one's  nose ; 
— thirdly,  Amusement,  which  I  sub- 
mit is  the  great  end  of  life,  to  which 
the  first  two  are  the  means,  and 
which  of  course  is  therefore  the 
most  important  of  aU  three.' 

By  this  time  it  was  late,  and  as 
Freddy  was  going  on  to  a  dance,  we 
parted.  I  walked  home,  feeling 
much  humiliation  at  my  own  in- 
feriority; and  as  I  mentally  com- 
pared my  own  arm  with  Freddy's, 
and  thought  of  the  garotters,  I 
resolved  that  I  would  lose  no  time  in 
developing  my  own  ill-balanced 
muscles,  and  so  remedy  the  defects 
of  which  I  was  now  for  the  first 
time  conscious. 

Blaso-Beo. 
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(With  an  Illustration  by  Adelaide  Claxton.) 

OH,  there's  nothing  in  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Wales, 
Or  the  spot  which '  his  own  neetive  Im'rald  Oisle'  Patrick  calls. 
Which  so  much  of  delightful  excitement  entails 

As  an  acted  charade  or  some  private  theatricals. 
I  think  the  charade  is  the  best  of  the  two, 

Charming  actors  and  audience— success  universal ! 
There's  so  much  youVe  to  suffer,  to  be,  and  to  do — 

To  dress  for  effect,  and  to  act  amis  rehearpal. 
Here  you  sec  Bella  Smith — ile  hi  hdle  on  rafToie  I — 

Making-up  Arthur  Brown  (who's  a  swell  in  the  City) 
With  a  piece  of  burnt  cork,  for  the  principal  role 

In  an  acted  charade.    The  word  chosen's . 

.  Scene  the  First.    In  the  Alps  (over  chairs  and  the  horse  ' 

Sheets  and  table-cloths  hung)  with  Mont  Blanc  in  the  distance  - 
(A  loaf  of  white  sngar).    On  each  hand,  of  course, 

A  pine  forest  (brooms)  a  precarious  existence 
J^Iaintains  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  hides 

A  Band  of  fierce  robbers,  who,  hearth-broom  to  shoulder, 
Springing  out  on  a  travelling  party  that  rides 

Through  the  valley,  strike  terror  to  every  beholder. 
However,  the  chief,  one  fair  traveller  they've  stopped, 

Regards  with  a  feeling  that's  warmer  ihan  pity — 
Declares  it  at  once — and  gets  snubbed,  when  he's  popped. 

So  ends  the  First  Syllable  Act  of . 

Scene  the  Second.    A  garden  (some  plants  ranged  in  pots). 

The  moon  (moderator)  in  heaven  is  beaming. 
In  the  distance  a  sentinel — armed  to  take  shots. 

R.  a  casement  (that's  '  off')  where  the  damsel  is  dreaming. 
L.U.E.  enter  Brigand,  who  bears  a  guitar — 

Soft  music  (in  Greek,  yaXrjvas  rj  opxrjorpa) — 

With  a  Ditty  to  show  what  his  sentiments  are 
Towards  her,  who  of  hope  will  not  grant  him  the  least  ray. 

The  sentinel,  taking  the  chief  for  a  cat, 
With  treacherous  tone  cries  ' Puss,  puss!  kitty,  kitty !' 

Then  fires — shoots  the  singer,  exclaiming  *  Take  that!' 
So  ends  Second  Syllable  Act  of . 

Scene  the  last    Open  Piazza.    A  large  crowd  (of  four). 

Two  soldiers  drawn  up — each  one  bearing  a  rifle. 
The  Brigand  brought  out  from  jail  (drawing-room)  door. 

With  his  arm  in  a  sling,  looking  damaged  a  trifle. 
'  Make  ready !  Present !'— but  before  the  word  '  Fire !' 

At  a  stamp  from  their  chief— or  a  nod — or  a  less  cue— 
The  Brigands  rush  in,  and  the  soldiers  retire. 

The  populace  cheer  at  so  timely  a  rescue. 
The  chief,  proved  a  lord  in  disguise,  weds  his  love ; 

And  BO  ends  the  charade,  which  the  shrewd  and  the  witty 
Have  found  out,  &om  the  lucid  description  above. 

No  doubt  long  aig;o,  to  be  simply . 

T.  H. 
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POLITENESS,  INSULAR  AND  CONTINENTAL. 
9(trr«B{nnfrinff« 

'  BftUn  are  the  paradise  of  daoghten,  the  porgatorj  of  chaperoos,  and  the  paDdeiDoniQin 
of  pater&miUaact.  The  requisites  for  an  agreeable  ball  are  good  Tentilation,  good  arrange- 
ment, a  good  floor,  good  musics  a  good  supper,  and  good  company.  ConTersaziones,  Re- 
ceptiona,  and  **  At  Homes  "  ha^e  for  their  principal  object  conversation  only ;  so  that,  in 
the  selection  of  gaests,  youth  and  beauty  are  leas  considered  than  talent,  distinction,  and 
fiabion.  Private  concerts  and  amateur  theatricals  ought  to  be  rery  good  to  be  successful. 
Professionals  alone  should  be  engaged  for  the  former ;  none  but  real  amateurs  for  the  latter. 
Both  ought  to  be,  bat  rarely  are,  followed  by  a  supper,  since  they  are  generally  very 
fiitiguing,  if  not  poeitlyely  trying.  The  tea-party  is  a  much  more  sociable  affair,  and 
may  vary  in  the  number  of  guests  from  ten  to  thirty ;  but  in  London  it  does  not  come 
under  the  hend  of  *'  gaieties.'^' — 7^  ffabiti  of  Good  Society,  paasim. 

introducing  cards.  Another  me- 
thod of  amusing  your  friends  is  to 
get  together  twice  as  many  people 
aa  your  house  will  hold.  The 
crash  in  your  rooms,  the  crowd  on 
yonr  staircase,  Uie  impossibility  of 
getting  in,  and  the  eqnal  impossi- 
bility of  getting  ont  again,  afford 
continnal  entertainment,  which 
neyer  flags  nntil  your  Tisitors  take 
their  final  flight. 

If,  howeyer,  yon  hesitate  to  put 
in  practice  this  desperate  mea-. 
sore,  a  moderate-sizea  pariy  will 
often  go  off  well  by  allowing  im- 
promptu amusements  to  take  their 
course.  A  dance  is  proposed. 
Some  one  yolunteers  to  officiate  as 
orchestra  at  the  piana  It  is  not 
an  affftir  of  any  pretension,  nor 
of  strict  etiquette,  nor  of  very  full 
dress.  With  unaffected  cheerful* 
ness  and  a  general  determination 
to  please  and  be  pleased,  such  even- 
ings are  often  the  most  agreeable  of 
all.  The  games  called  Christmas 
may  be  sometimes  resorted  to,  but 
their  success  is  hazardous  unless  con- 
ducted with  great  delicacy  and  cau- 
tion. The  mistress  ofthe  house  must 
preside  over  all,  repressing  the  bois- 
terous and  encouraging  the  timid. 
As  soon  as  the  interest  in  any  game 
begins  to  flag,  it  is  time  to  change  it 
instantly.  On  such  occasions,  it  is 
needless  to  obserye,  the  object  should 
be  to  indulge  in  mirth  without  once 
forgetting  propriety;  and  where 
that  is  duly  obseryed,  any  one  may 
take  part  in  those  amusements  with- 
out any  detriment  to  his  dignity. 

It  is  not  polite  for  any  member  of 
the  company  to  attempt  to  direct, 
dictate  to,  or  domineer  over  the 


THE  employment  of  the  interval 
between  dinner  and  going  to  bed 
is  a  problem  which  ey^body  solves 
acooffding  to  his  own  lights  and  op- 
portunitiee.  Some  people,  living 
in  the  country,  dine  at  seven,  and* 
retire  to  rest  at  ten,  which  is  like 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  instead  of 
un^ring  it  In  town,  on  the  con- 
trary, society  who  congregate  by 
night  irill  dme  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  and  prolong  their 'evening' 
into  morning.  Going  to  the  theatre, 
and  such  like,  is  so  obvious,  self-sug- 
gestive, and  matter-of-fact  a  way  of 
disposing  of  your  after-dinner  hours, 
that  it  is  needless  to  say  anything 
farther  about' it  Whether  you  go 
for  the  sake  of  the  performance,  like 
the  virtuoso,  or  of  the  audience, 
like  the  fop  and  the  coquette,  your 
amusement  is  provided  ready-niade ; 
yonr  evening,  exactly  like  your 
dinner,  is  prepared  for  you  by 
other  heads  and  hands;  you  simply 
defray  the  cost  thereof,  and  then 
have  only  to  sit  still  and  be  enter- 
tained without  thought  of  others; 
or,  if  you- prefer  it,  fall  asleep.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  Turkish  practice 
of  enjoying  a  dance  by  paying 
people  to  dance  in  your  stead.  We 
wiU  only  discuss  such  modes  of 
afteiKlinnering  as  compel  the  plea- 
sure-seeker to  play  some  part,  and 
to  be  himself  an  active  agent. 

First  come  evening  parties,  which 
present  the  grand  difficulty  of  how 
to  occupy  the  time.  It  requires 
great  tact  and  talent  on  the  part  of 
tiie  master  or  mistress  of  the  house 
to  keep  up  pleasant  conversation  in 
a  small  coterie.  Hence  the  expe- 
dieni^,  sometimes  the  necessity,  of 
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others.  A  game  maybe  modestly 
proposed,  an  opinioa  offered,  a  sug- 
gestion made ;  but  nothing  further. 
Gkxxi-breeding  strictly  forbids  us  to 
insist  too  strongly  on  our  own  ideas, 
or  to  carry  out  our  own  wishes  with 
too  much  persistence.  Still  less  is 
it  pohte  to  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  allowed  at  such  times  to 
make  cutting  remarks,  sarcastic  ob- 
servations, ambiguous  compliments, 
or  impose  humiliating  forfeits.  To 
indulge  in  strongly-marked  flirt- 
ation, to  pass  one's  arm  round  a 
young  lady's  waist,  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  a  ribbon  or  a  flower, 
or  to  select  incessantly  one  and  the 
same  partner,  are  marks  of  defective 
social  training  which,  if  permitted 
to  continue,  would  soon  put  an  end 
to  social  mirth. 

Acted  charades  form  a  charming 
drawing-room  recreation,  provided 
the  actors  who  accept  the  parts  are 
gifted  with  spirit,  intelligence,  and 
originality.  But  something  de- 
pends on  the  host,  who  has  to  fur- 
nish the  scenery,  costume,  and 
properties.  For  the  first,  a  screen 
or  two  will  often  suffice ;  imagina- 
tion must  Tsupply  the  rest  The 
efficiency  of  the  latter  varies  with 
the  adaptive  talent  of  the  wearer. 
For  charade  costume  all  is  fish  that 
comes  to  the  net.  Old  hats,  caps, 
flowers,  ribbons,  handkerchief,  car- 
pets even,  serve  for  decoration.  A 
gilt  paper  crown  distingmshes  a 
king ;  a  wand  denotes  %  fairy ;  an 
old-fashioned  garment  makes  an 
aged  personage.  A  lady  becomes 
a  gentleman  by  wearing  a  gentle- 
man's hat;  whilst  a  gentleman  is 
converted  into  a  lady  by  putting  on 
a  lady's  shawl  and  carrying  a  parasol. 

To  act  a  charade,  a  word  is  first 
agreed  on,  each  syllable  or  portion 
of  which  is  to  suggest  an  act  or 
tableau,  the  final  act  representing 
'The  Whole.'  At  the  b^^inning, 
the  spectators  are  informed  how 
many  acts  there  are  before  The 
Whole.  The  word  may  be  selected 
from  any  language  known  to  the  com- 
pany. A  French  word,  for  instance, 
may  be  taken  for  those  familiar  with 
that  language.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  adhere  to  the  strict  orthography 
of  the  syllables;  their  similarily 
of  sound  when  pronounced  suffioes. 


Charades  may  either  be  written  and 
got  by  heart  beforehand,  like  any 
other  theatrical  piece — by  far  the 
safest  and  most  certain  way  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  a  break-down— 
or  thoy  may  be  improvised  with 
more  or  less  of  preparation  and  pre- 
vious arrangement. 

Suppose  we  take  the  word '  Aus- 
terlitz,'  dividing  it  into  French  syl- 
lables. First  will  come  Os,  a  bone, 
affording  a  scene  between  a  house- 
keeper and  a  butcher,  who  wants  to 
give  her  too  much  bone  to  her  meat. 
2\  f-re,  earth  or  land,  may  be  repre^ 
sented  either  by  sailors  coming  ashore 
after  a  long  voyage,  or  by  garden- 
ing, farmmg,  and  mining  operations. 
JJtz  may  be  a  caricature  of  the  great 
German  pianist  performing  one  of 
his  eccentric  capriccios,  or  treating 
the  audience  to  some '  Music  of  the 
Future.'  The  Whole  will  be  Napo- 
leon's well-known  bivouac  on  the 
eve  of  the  famous  battle,  of  course 
given  in  burlesque  style.  The  en- 
tire performance  should  be  mixed 
up  with  jokes  and  humorous  dia- 
logue, to  throw  the  audience  off 
the  right  scent 

Again;  let  us  take  the  word 
'  Chateau,'  a  castle  or  country  seat 
Our  first  is  Chat,  a  cat  A  young 
gentleman  returns  from  shooting, 
carrying  a  heavy  game-bag,  and 
tells  his  mother  and  sisters  he  has 
brought  them  a  hare.  On  pro- 
ducing it,  it  proves  to  be  a  tor- 
toiseshell,  and  a  dispute  arises  whe- 
ther it  is  really  a  cat  or  not  While 
they  are  debating  the  question,  an 
old  woman  enters,  bewailing  the 
loss  of  her  darling  puss,  and  ac- 
cusing the  sportsman  of  the  murder. 
He  refuses  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
cat,  and  so  she  goes  oat  to  fetch  a 
policeman.  The  policeman  (who 
stammers)  lays  down  the  law.  'A 
ca-carcat  is  a  do-do-domestic  ani- 
mal and  you  mu-mu-must  not  sh- 
sh-shoot  do-do-domestio  animals,' 
&c.  The  cat  is  paid  for,  and  tbe 
old  woman  satisfied. 

For  our  second,  £au,  water,  we 
may  take  a  scene  in  tbe  desert, 
where  a  caravan  athirst  discovers  a 
spring.  But  water  can  be  easily 
acted  and  indicated  in  half  a  dozen 
different  ways,'  which  the  reader's 
ingenuity  will  readily  imagine. 
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Ear  our  Whole  two  benighted  tra- 
'fellen  axe  prooeeding  to  a  oh&tean 
hard  by,  when  a  woodman  wanxs 
tiieai  not  to  go,  as  it  ia  empty,  and 
tenanted  only  by  ghosts.  They  do 
go,  notwithstaokding ;  and  just  as 
ihey  aro  dropping  off  to  sleep,  phan- 
toms appear,  rattling  chains  and 
making  other  horrible  noises.  The 
traTellen  threaten  to  shoot  the 
ghosts,  who  then  confess  that  they 
are  coiners  in  the  flesh,  wanting  to 
keep  the  chftteau  to  themselTes. 
17he  tnTellers  pxonuse  secrecy.  On 
leaving,  th^  meet  the  woodman, 
who  expresses  surprise  at  their 
esa^ing  alive,  and  inquires  what 
ih^  think  of  the  chAteau.  '  Oh,' 
they  say,  Mt  is  a  terrible  oh&tean. 
There  is  not  such  another  chitean 
in  the  world.  Advise  everybody  to 
avoid  the  ohfttean.' 

There  is  no  scant  of  French  words 
which  lend  themselves  readily  to 
cfaaradic  treatment  Orange,  orange, 
is  made  np  of  or,  gold,  imd  ange, 
ai^;  chien  dent,  coachgrass,  a 
trooblesome  weed  in  fields  and 
gaxdens,  of  chien,  dog,  and  dent, 
tcx>th;  ecrbeau,  a  raven,  of  cor,  a 
com  on  the  foot,  and  beau,  hand- 
aome;  Ac.  Ac     Verhum  sap. 

Ab  to  balls.  A  fnndamental  dif- 
ference exists  between  English  balls 
and  Continental  (especially  French) 
ones,  which  inflnences  both  the 
demeanonr  of  the  persons  there,  and 
tlie  class  of  persons  who  frequent 
them.  Engluh  balls  are  mainly 
fpot  up  for  the  introduction  of  young 
people  to  each  other;  they  are  the 
machinery  for  marrying  daughters 
off,  and  providing  sons  with  suit- 
able brides.  '  It  was  at  one  ball  he 
met  her,  at  another  he  flirted,  at  a 
third  he  courted,  and  at  a  fourth 
offered,'  is  a  correct  description  of 
many  a  British  match.  Not  so  in 
France,  idiere  marriages  of  indina- 
tioD  are  rarer,  and  mariagea  de  ccn- 
venanoe  constitute  the  majority  of 
tuiioD&  Not  that  people  were 
marry  persons  whom  they  actually 
detest  much  more  frequently  than 
-we  do.  But  marriages  are  arranged 
by  pacentB  (sometimeB  by  prons- 
akmal  agmts)  at  private  colloquies 
amongst  themselves,  and  not  in  con- 
aequeooe  of  young  people  having 
met,  and  been  pleand  with  each 


other  in  society.  It  is  not  asserted, 
however,  that  this  never  occurs. 
But  there  are  more  marriages  made, 
I  belieye,  in  France,  by  adyertis^ 
ment  even,  than  by  the  offor  of  a 
hand  at  balls  and  '  parties.  The 
truth  of  this  fact  will  be  fiuniliar  to 
every  one  conyersant  with  contempo- 
rary French  life  and  literature.  An 
adyeridsement  (in  the  'Constitu- 
tionner)  now  before  me,  coolly  an- 
nounces for  the  second  time,  'A 
young  man  desires  to  marry.  Write, 
post-paid,  to  the  initials  P.  D.,  Foste 
Bestante,  Paris.'  Note  that,  in 
feuniliar  French,  'un  fetme  homme ' 
means  a  single  man.  A  jeune  homme 
may  be  fifty  years  of  ttgo.  No  doubt, 
before  this  appears  in  print,  P.  D. 
will  have  leceiyed  inquiries  as  to 
his  views  and  pretensions  finom 
several  and  sundry  matrimonial 
brokers;  and,  in  due  course,  will 
get  fitted  with  a  wife,  exactly  as  he 
would  get  fitted  with  a  coat 

A  clever  French  author,  speaking 
of  Denmark,  says: — ^'For  the 
painter,  a  woman  is  a  model;  for 
the  doctor,  a  patient;  for  the  work- 
ing man,  a  housekeeper;  for  the 
invalid,  a  nurse ;  for  the  republican, 
a  citizeness;  for  the  schoolboy,  an 
angel;  for  the  poet,  a  flower;  for 
the  Huron,  a  beast  of  burden.  For 
the  Parisian,  a  woman  is  a  sum  of 
mon^  to  be  pocketed  on  your 
wedding-Hiay;  while,  for  the  Dane, 
a  woman  is  a  wife,  the  mistress  of 
his  heart,  Ihe  counsellor  of  his  rea- 
son, and  the  mother  of  his  children.' 
It  may  be  fidrly  said  that,  in  that 
respect.  Englishmen  do  not  utterly 
difi^  from  Danes. 

The  consequence  is,  that  at  Con- 
tinental balls  where  the  English 
element  does  not  predominate,  there 
is  a  smaller  proportian  of  young 
people  in  general,  and  of  young 
ladies  in  partioular.  Of  course,  by 
'balls'  are  not  understood  any  such 
places  as  the  Bal  Mabille  or  the  Bal 
de  I'Opera,  which  are  not  frequented 
by  respectable  women,  but  balls  to 
which  a  decent  man  virould  care  to 
take  his  sister  or  his  daughter. 
Such  balls,  especially  those  given  by 
official  personages,  are  more  stately, 
more  splendid  than  our  own,  more 
brilliant  with  jewellery  and  em- 
broidery, more  magisterial  in  iiieir 
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character,  more  business-like  and 
serious.  There  is  less  dancing,  and 
that  more  in  the  style  of  a  stated 
solemnity.  The  refreshments  and 
supper  correspond  in  their  degree  of 
munificence  and  solidity.  The  belles 
of  these  balls  are  the  young  married 
women,  not  the  girls;  many  a 
French  girl  scarcely  knows  what  a 
ball  is,  except  by  hearsay,  until  she 
is  married. 

If,  therefore,  you  are  smitten  with 
a  French  young  lady,  you  may  not, 
at  a  ball,  manifest  your  inclination ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  must  com- 
pletely conceal  it.  ]f  your  views 
are  serious,  the  proper  course  is  for 
your  parents  (or  their  nearest  repre- 
sentatives) to  communicate  with 
your  charmer's  parents.  If  they 
approve,  events  march  in  their 
regular  train ;  but  balls  have  veiy 
little  to  do  with  it,  until  all  is 
settled.  At  a  French  ball,  you  must 
not  flirt  with  nor  court  a  lady. 

Such  customs  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  many  rules  of  French  be- 
haviour. 

A  young  girl's  best  qualities  are 
considered  to  be  reserve,  and  a 
salutary  mistrust  of  herself.  A 
modest  girl  will  wear  a  simple 
dress ;  her  demeanour  will  be  calm, 
utterly  devoid  of  airs  and  affecta- 
tion. She  will  perhaps  manifest 
timidity  on  entering  the  room  and 
saluting  her  hostess;  but  blushes 
are  preferablo  to  boldness.  She 
will  speak  little,  and  not  giggle  at 
all;  she  will  listen  attentively  to 
the  music,  and  will  dance  quietly 
and  modestly*  she  will  not  accept, 
still  less  will  sne  lay  herself  out  for, 
attentions  on  the  part  of  young 
men;  she  will  not  give  them  her 
fan,  her  camet  (memorandum  card), 
or  her  handkerchief  to  hold;  she 
will  partake  of  refreshments  with 
great  discretion.  If  she  is  remarked 
at  all,  it  will  solely  be  approvingly; 
for  the  serenity  of  her  looks  and 
manner  will  assure  every  .beholder 
of  the  innocence  of  her  thoughts. 

A  young  lady,  dancing,  will  not 
lift  her  di^  too  high,  nor  look  her 
partner  full  in  the  face.  If  he  utter 
a  few  ball-room  oonunonplaoes,  she 
is  to  reply  politely  but  briefly,  with- 
out bluntnesB  or  embarrassment 
When  all  is  over,  she  is  to  thank 


him  with  a  curtsey,  avoiding  every- 
thing which  might  establish  any 
relation  between  herself  and  a 
stranger.  If,  by  mistake,  she  has 
promised  the  same  quadrille  to  two 
partners,  she  is  bound  to  do  her 
utmost  to  ^prevent  any  misunder- 
standing between  them,  by  refrain- 
ing &om  dancing  with  either  of 
them,  and  perhaps  even  by  re- 
nouncing dancing  for  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Ball-room 
quarrels,  in  former  times,  used  to  be 
frequent  occurrences ;  and  they  are 
still  so  far  from  rare  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that  young  ladies  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  do  anything 
which  may  cause  serious,  i)erhaps 
fatal  strife,  either  between  two 
jmrtners,  or  between  her  brother 
and  a  partner. 

A  young  lady— 'The  Habits' 
tells  us — must  be  very  careful  how 
she  refuses  to  dance  with  a  gentle- 
man. Next  to  refusing  an  offer  of 
marriage,  few  things  are  so  likely 
to  draw  upon  her  the  indignation  of 
the  rejected  applicant ;  for,  unless  a 
good  reason  is  given,  he  is  apt  to 
take  it  as  evidence  of  personal  dis- 
like. If  she  reply  very  pohtely, 
asldng  to  be  excused,  as  she  has  a 
'  slight  headache,'  and  does  not  wish 
to  dance — '  with  you,'  being  proba- 
bly her  mental  reservation— a  man 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  if  not  pleased. 
At  all  events,  he  should  never  press 
her  to  dance  after  one  refusal.  The 
young  lady  who  has  refused  one 
gentleman  has  no  right  to  accept 
another  for  that  dance. 

The  camet,  although  somewhat 
pretentious,  is  useful  for  avoiding 
the  annoyance  and  danger  of  a  lady's 
accepting  two  partners  for  the  same 
dance.  Generally,  each  guest  pro- 
vides their  own  crimef;  but  the 
excellent  hint  given  by '  The  Habits,' 
is  sometimes  carried  out  botii  at 
home  and  abroad.  'The  dances 
should  be  arranged  beforehand; 
and  for  large  balls,  you  should  h^ 
printed  a  number  of  double  cards, 
containing  on  the  one  side  a  lut  of 
the  dances,  and  on  the  opposite  p^ 
blank  spaces,  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
names  of  partners.  A  small  penal 
should  be  attached  to  each  card, 
which  shoula  be  given  to  ewn 
guest  in  the  cloak-room.' 
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Our  French  yoxmg  lady,  when 
she  rises  to  the  dignily  of  being 
herself  a  giver  of  /flea  dansantes, 
sends  oat  her  invitations  litho- 
gzaphed  either  ona  large  card  or  on 
a  small  aheet  of  not&-paper,  an- 
nonncing — 

XOKBIEUB  ASD  MaDAMB  OHBOA 

have  the  honour  to  invite 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Alpha 

to  the  Ball  which  they  will  giro 

on  the  Ist  of  ApriL 

A  temporary  portico,  or  marqnee- 
entrance  is  placed  before  the  door; 
the  staircase  is  decorated  with 
flowers;  the  cloak-room  warmed, 
famished  with  looking-glasses,  pin- 
cushions, and  pins.  The  ornamenta- 
tion and  lighting  of  the  rooms  is 
seen  to— lamps  are  far  preferable  to 
candles  of  any  sori— and  the  order 
of  entrance  of  the  refreshments 
settled.  The  honr  of  reception 
arriyes.  Madame  Omega  takes  her 
place  near  the  door  of  the  principal 
s:tion ;  she  salates  her  guests  as  thev 
enter,  and  begs  them  to  be  seated, 
or  passes  them  on  to  inner  apart- 
ments. Daring  the  evening,  her 
energies  never  flag  in  amusing  her 
company,  in  sending  partners  to 
'wall-flowers/  and  in  making  up 
card-tables  for  the  staid  and  elderly. 
In  truth,  Madame  0.  cEgoys  no 
sinecure. 

A  French  young  gentleman  ask- 
ing a  hidy,  will  request  not  the 
jtUaaure,  but  the  honour  of  dancing 
with  her.  If  she  is  under  the  care 
of  a  chaperon,  he  will  treat  the 
chaperon  with  exactly  the  same 
respect  as  he  would  her  mother. 
Dancers  of  hon  tan  never  take  off 
their  gloves,  nor  venture  to  squeeze 
their  partner*s  hand,  nor  press  their 
own  against  her  side  in  a  galop,  and 
especially  a  waltz.  The  moment 
she  wishes  to  interrupt  that  dance, 
they  drop  their  arm  instantly.  If 
they  are  dancing  with  a  single  lady, 
their  respectful  reserve  becomes 
Ktill  more  marked.  The  dance  over, 
they  offer  their  arm  to  conduct  her 
to  her  place,  where,  bowing  lowly, 
they  tlumk  her  for  the  honour  she 
has  done  them,  and  retire.  A  young 
lady  should  never  be  seen  to  con- 
verse intimately  wiih  her  partner. 
It  is  undvil,  even  blameable,  on  the 


part  of  the  (French)  'gentleman,  to 
attempt  to  establish  anything  like 
fiuniliar  intercourse.  At  a  ball  it  is 
not  allowable  for  the  same  partners 
to  dance  too  frequently  together. 

At  French  balls,  it  is  idlowable  to 
ask  a  lady  to  dance  without  being 
formally  introduced  to  her— which 
has  both  more  convenience  and 
more  conunon  sense  than  our  strict 
exigence  of  a  presentation.  In  good 
society,  nobody  is  supposed  to  be 
invited  who  is  not  fit  company  for 
the  other  guests.  Any  gentleman, 
therefore,  present  is  supposed  to  be 
an  eligible,  or  at  least  a  pennissible 
partner  for  any  lady.  At  any  rate— 
says  'The  Habits'— if  a  gentleman 
in  France  comes  up  to  a  lady  and 
asks  her  to  dance,  she  must  not 
reply,  as  a  celebrated  English 
b^uty  once  did  at  the  Tuileries : '  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance,' by  which  she  acquired 
^e  reputation  of  very  bad  breeding. 

Invitations  to  a  ball  should  be 
sent  out  at  least  a  fortnight  before- 
hand, to  give  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ladies'  dresses.  Too 
brief  an  invitation  looks  as  if  the 
party  invited  were  merely  a  stop- 
gap, an  afler-thought  to  fill  up  tho 
vacancy  caused  by  other  refusals,  or 
even  as  if  they  were  not  wished  to 
come.  When  an  invitation  cannot 
be  accepted,  it  should  be  declined 
with  tnanks  and  expressions  of 
regret  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  host  and  hostess  ought  to 
contrive  that  every  lady,  young  or 
not  young,  plain  or  pretty,  be  asked 
to  dance.  Youngsters,  ambitiouiS  of 
making  their  way  in  society,  will 
render  good  service  in  the  matter  of 
wall-flowers. 

Dance  as  other  people  dance ;  nei- 
ther better  nor  worse. 

After  dancing,  you  may  not  lead 
a  lady  to  any  other  seat  than  that 
which  she  occupied  before. 

Do  not  delay  asking  a  lady  to 
dance  until  the  orchestra  has  ahmly 
struck  up. 

Never  remain  at  a  ball  till  day- 
light, unless  you  wish  to  be  pain- 
fully undeceived  in  respect  to  both 
.good  looks  and  dress. 

You  do  not  take  leave  of  your 
hosts  on  quitting  a  ball,  but  call  or 
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drop  a  card  within  a  fortniglit  after- 
wards. It  is  quite  enough  for  the 
entertainers  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  receiying.  The  quietest  way  of 
quitting  is  the  best.  A  propos  to 
which,  and  what  to  avoid,  take  the 
following : 

A  (^rman  lady,  who  had  been  to 
Paris — ^what  circles  she  frequented, 
I  cannot  specify — was  making  a  call 
on  a  friend  in  Frankfort  Wishing 
to  show  that  she  had  profited  by  her 
travels,  when  she  rose  to  take  leave, 
she  hunted  about  the  room  for  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  without  paying 
attention  to  anybody  present,  but 
upsetting  tables  and  chairs,  and 
smashing  one  or  two  China  orna- 
ments. 

'  Good  heavens,  Madame,  what  are 
you  about?'  cried  the  lady  of  the 
house. 

'  I  am  leaving  the  room^  Madame, 

a  la  Frav^aiseJ 

4>  «  •  «  • 

What  follows  is  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  with  which  the 
reader  may  agree,  or  not,  as  he 
chooses.  It  is  a  dangerous  move  to 
tell  people  not  to  do  a  thing ;  for — 
such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature— it  is  almost  sure  to  make 
them  do  it  We  have,  all  of  us, 
more  or  less,  a  spice  of  that  porcine 
temper  which  urges  us  to  push  for- 
wards, if  any  one  pulls  us  by  the 
coat-tails  backwards.  .When  Duncan 
Gray  said,  in  a  rage — 

*  Sball  I  for  a  baoghty  hlzzie  die? 
She  may  go  to France,  for  me  I' 

it  was,  indeed, '  Ka !  ha !  the  wooing 
on'tV  The  lassie  then  ran  after  the 
lad,  whom  she  had  sent  about  his 
business. 

If  a  thief  is  caught  with  his  hand 
in  a  neighbour's  pocket,  'Don't 
hurt  the  poor  man!  Don't  duck 
him!  Don't  put  him  under  the 
pump !'  is  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  the  administration  of  sum- 
mary justice.  Marc  Antony,  when 
panting  to  avenge  Gadsar's  death, 
insidiously  told  the  citizens  of 
Bome: — 

*  Good  ftieDds,  iweet  fiiendi,  l«t  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  any  sadden  flood  of  mutiny.' 

'Don'V  therefore,  is  frequently  a 
synonym  of '  Do/ 


Thus,  the  syllabus  appended  to 
the  Pope's  last  Encyclical  is  a 
learned  list  of  heretical  errors, 
which  has  the  same  effect  on  many 
minds  as  Luther's  denunciations  of 
Popish  priestcraft  People  who 
have  never  paid  much  attention  to 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  nor 
considered  the  value  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  will  find  therein 
matter  for  reflection  on  the  advan- 
tages of  holding  on  to,  and  encou- 
raging, what  there  are  called  '  pesti- 
ferous heresies.' 

Again :  When  I  was  a  little  boy, 
my  parents  presented  me  with  a 
picture-book,  intended  doubtless  to 
keep  me  always  '  good.'  It  was  an 
illustrated  encycli^  of  pretty  beha- 
viour, and  ran  thus : — 

•  I  must  not  hurt  or  kill  a  fly. 
For  it  am  feel  as  well  as  L'       "^ 

[Picture  of  a  naughty  little  boy 
killing  flies  on  a  window-pane.] 

« I  must  not  ugly  figures  scrawl 
With  charcoal  on  a  whitewashed  walL 

[Picture  of  the  same  Little  Pickle 
sketching  a  caricature  of  his  domi- 
nie on  fresh-blanched  plaster.] 

And  so  on.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? I  did  not,  certainly,  like 
the  imx)erial  fly-catcher,  DomitiAn, 
occupy  my  leisure  moments  with 
insect-murder ;  but.  the  first  whited 
wall  I  saw  offered  a  carte  blanche  of 
irresistible  temptation  to  adorn  it 
with  frescoes  by  the  aid  of  burnt 
stick.  I  was  becoming  expert  in 
wooden-poker  drawings,  when  a  fla- 
gellatory  hint  cut  my  progress 
short  The  '  Manual  of  Proprieties ' 
was  cast  to  the  flames. 

Notwithstanding  which  tendency 
in  the  popular  temper  to  act  exactly 
contrary  to  proffered  advice,  this 
syllabus  of  urbanity  shall  still  be 
^inched  with  a  short  catalogue  of 
social  errors. 

It  is  an  error  to  stick  to  the 
culinary  routine  which  makes  to- 
day's dinner-pariy  the  echo  of  yes- 
terday's, and  the  second -sighted 
foretaste  of  to-morrow's.  Is  there 
no  fish  in  the  sea,  but  turbot? 
None,  besides  salmon,  in  1^ 
stream?  Are  certain  roasts  and 
boils  alone  presentable,  all  the  rest 
being  tmwholesome,  if  not  poiwn- 
ouB?    It  is  to  avoid  this  monoto- 
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nous  aameneBB  that  men  betake  them- 
aelves,  in  deBpair,  to  sondiy  town 
dining-pIaoeB,  and  leliirii  xepasts  at 
Genoan  tabUi  d^hoie.  They  would 
accept  a  Chinese  chef  de  cuisine,  and 
taste  hadied  dog — thongh  the 
cookeiy  might  be  execrable  and  the 
hash  still  wozse— for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying a  little  gastronomic  yaiiety. 
It  is  the  same  in  other  things.  Yon 
shall  see  a  man  neglect  a  pleasing 
and  pietly  wife,  to  flirt  with  a 
stranger,  who  is  coazse,  plain,  and 
twice  her  age.  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  matrimonial  and 
culinary  constancy.  The  one  is  a 
Tirtoe;,  the  other  a  weakness  which 
may  giye  rise  to  cnrions  mistakes. 

A  German  traveller,  well  receiTed 
in  London,  went  a  round  of  dinner- 
parties.  For  abont  the  twentieth 
time,  he  sat  down  to  fowls  at  top  and 
ham  at  bottom.  'Mein  GottV  he 
exclaimed, 'cock  and  bacon  again! 
There  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  cock 
and  bacon.'  And  he  forthwith  en- 
tered in  his  note^book : '  The  English 
lire  principally  on  cock  and  bacon.' 

It  is  an  error  for  people  occupying 
oonntry  honses,  reached  by  rail,  to 
invite  tovm  friends  to  dinner  at  an 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  You 
have  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour's  dreary  ride,  without  eren  the 
pleasure  of  looking  out  of  window. 
The  'Lodge'  or  'Villa'  is  half  a 
mile  away  firom  the  station.  You 
reach  it  I7  a  labyrinth  of  rutty 
roads,  and  enter  its  wide-open  gates 
with  muddy  boots  and  muddled 
ciavat,  not  to  mention  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  feel  a  little  warm.  The 
Lodge  is  an  ice-house,  after  your 
snug  London  apartment  The  din- 
ner—a fiuiltless '  set '  entertainment 
—causes  your  mind  to  wander  astray 
amidst  last  summer's  pic-nics  and 
peregrinations,  when  you  dined  on 
the  grass  in  the  gemal  sunshine, 
picked  shrimps,  and  tippled  pale 
ale,  CQUTinced  that  sandwiches  were 
a  wonderful  invention,  and  deserved 
(as  th^  have  done)  to  immortalize 
their  inventor. 

To  get  back  again— ay,  there's 
the  rub! — ^you  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  9.15  train  and  the  0.45. 
You  miss  Uie  first,  and  await  the 
Gecond  at  the  station.  Next  mom- 
mg,  yoa  find  yourself  practising  the 


various  intonations  of  which  the 
word  'Tchish-ho!'  is  capable;  and 
all  because  Mrs.  Montmorency 
Browne  vrill  be  unseasonaUy  hospi- 
lable. 

A  fiunily  tea-party  is  also  an 
error— as  &r  as  regards  those  who 
don't  belong  to  the  fiunily.  You 
have  crumpets,  cakes,  and  a  kiss  of 
the  baby.  Yon  witoeas  worsted- 
work  and  crochet  in  the  course  of 
execution  by  three  worthy  women 
and  a  half— that  is,  I7  a  young  lady 
(not  yet  out)  who  may  be  considered 
as  half  a  vroman.  You  admire 
George's  copy-books  and  John  Jo- 
siah's  pencil  drawings.  Maouna 
asks  you  to  accompany  them  to- 
morrow to  Elew  Gardens,  and  im- 
prove their  minds  by  a  botanical 
lecture;  or  to  get  thm  orders  for, 
and  escort  them  to,  the  morning 
pcnrformanoe  of  the  gorgeous  panto- 
mime; which— as  you  are  hard 
pressed  to  finish  a  magazine  article 
— ^is  as  if  she  asked  you  for  the 
moon,  or  for  a  ten-pound  note. 
The  soir^  is  as  lively  and  interest- 
ing as  an  evening  in  a  'lock-up,' 
when  you  aze  sure  of  being  liberated 
on  a  friend's  arrival.  That  friend  is 
half-past  ten  of  the  clock,  when  your 
hostess  requests  you  to  see  a  lady 
home.  The  lady  is  always  elderly, 
sometimes  ugly,  occasionally  snap- 
pish. You  offer  your  arm  as  bravely 
as  you  can,  and  on  depositing  your 
fair  companion  at  her  door— only 
eleven  siieets  out  of  your  way— you 
take  a  long  breath,  as  you  make 
straight  for  home,  and  relieve  your 
mind  with  'No  more  small  fiunily 
tea-parties  for  me!' 

Bachelois'  breakfasts,  in  England, 
are  mainly  confined  to  ladb— to 
undergraduates,  college  men— and 
to  sporting  circles.  Abroad,  they 
are  more  generally  and  firequentiy 
indulged  in  by  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  You  sit-down  at  noon 
to  oysters,  bee&teaks,  truffled  fowls, 
accompanied  by  sauteme,  sherry, 
chfunpagne,  and  finishing  off  witii 
coffee  and  cognac,  to  be  capped  bya 
condudmg  glass  of  liqueur.  You 
rise  at  three  or  four  flushed  and 
stupid.  You  have  lost  the  morning, 
and  are  good  for  nothing  in  the 
afternoon.  You  have  listened  pa- 
tientiy  to  a  considerable  number  of 
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pleasant  amorons  ad  ventures,  and 
have  no  adventures  of  the  kind  to 
tell  in  return— or,  if  you  had,  would 
not  tell  them.  You  are  just  begin- 
ning to  recover  yourself,  when  it  is 
time  to  go  to  bai.  Is  a  bachelor's 
break&st  a  success  or  an  error? 
What  would  become  of  the  active 
and  intelligent  portion  of  society,  if 
it  had  to  take  a  bachelor's  breakfast 
every  day  of  its  life  ? 

It  is  quite  an  error— especially  in 
town  —  to  entertain  your  friends 
with  home-made  music.  What  with 
the  musical  theatres,  and  what  with 
the  organs,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  pass 
an  evening  without  music,  in  quiet 
chat,  even  where  the  music  is  tole- 
rably good.  But  when,  for  sixpence 
or  a  shilling,  you  can  hear  better 
than  the  best  amateur  performances, 
a  family  concert  after  dinner  is 
treating  you  to  something  for  which 
you  did  not  come.  Believe  me,  the 
way  to  be  a  good  musician  is,  to 
have  to  earn  your  bread  by  mnsie*^ 
The  few  wealthy  exceptions,  like 
Meyerbeer,  who  have  existed,  devot- 
ing themselves  entirely  to  the  art, 
can  scarcely  be  called  non-profes- 
sionals. 

Everybody  in  France  plays  the 
piano,  and  everybody  in  France 
complains  of  the  piano.  A  piano 
tax  even  has  been  talked  of  in  a 
serio-comic,  hysterical  way,  half- 
laughing  and  half-bewailing.  Piano- 
phobia  breaks  out  in  all  sorts  of 
ways. 

'  What  a  dear,  delightful  creature 
is  Mademoiselle  Honorine  Longue- 
bourse!'  softly  sighed  young 
Monsieur  Mabille. 

'  Delightful  indeed !'  echoed  Charles 
Le  Beau.  'Nineteen;  clear  com- 
plexion; black  hair;  blue  eyes.* 

'She  has  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  down  on  her  wedding-day.' 

'An  only  daughter,  too,  with  a 
rich  bachelor  uncle  in  failing  health. 
DeUghtfull' 

'  And — most  delightful !  —  she 
can't  play  the  piano.  By-the-way, 
I  am  looking  out  for  an  apartment.' 

*  With  a  south  aspect,  of  course  ?' 

'  Oh,  no,  indeed  1' 

'  You  prefer  the  north  ?* 

'Not  tiie  least  in  the  world.  I 
want  an  apartment,  north  or  south, 
on  the  first  floor  or  on  the  fifth,  big 


or  little,  dear  or  cheap,  if  I  can  only 
get  out  of  the  way  of  pianos.' 

'  That  is  all  ?  I  only  wish  you 
may  find  it !  Do  you  go  to  Madame 
Bellefleur*s  party  to-night?' 

*  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  No- 
body goes  there.* 

'Why  don't  they  go?  Madame 
Bellefleur  is  charming,  her  house  is 
perfect,  and  everything  is  done  on 
the  most  liberal  scale.' 

'I  should  like  to  know  how 
people  can  go,  when  her  daughters 
do  nothing  but  play  duets  on  the 
piano.* 

In  the  country,  nevertheless, 
domestic  music  is  a  great  resource — 
for  the  people  who  make  it  And  if 
knots  of  music-makers  like  to  con- 
gregate and  club  their  individual 
noises  into  one  composite  whole, 
there  is  no  harm  done.  They  hare 
a  perfect  right  to  play  the  part  of 
both  performers  and  audience.  They 
have  no  next-door  neighbours  to 
complain  of  the  annoyance.  If  the 
invitation  specifies,  as  it  ought  in 
such  cases,  that  you  are  to  have 
amateur  music,  you  are  forewarned 
and  therefore  forearmed,  and  can 
use  your  own  discretion  about  going 
or  staying  away.  There  may,  how- 
ever, happen  to  be  a  balance  of  in- 
terests in  the  case—a  nice  equili- 
brium of  attraction  and  repulsion. 
The  supper  may  hold  out  a  com- 
pensation for  the  infliction  of  dis^ 
cord  and  ill-kept  time;  one  younp: 
lady's  pleasant  talking  voice  may 
make  up  for  another's  ballad  sun^^ 
touchingly  out  of  tune.  A  gay  little 
dance  after  the  concert  may  dispel 
the  gloom  engendered  by  sonatas 
and  symphonies.  But  generally 
speaking,  there  is  a  sentiment  I 
would  recommend  to  the  purveyors 
of  drawLQg-room  music ; — *  May  tije 
evening's  amusement  bear  the  morn- 
ing's criticism !' 

But  if  you  will  deliberately  throw 
yourself  in  the  way  of  amateur 
music,  or  if  you  fall  in  witii  it  by 
chance,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences, and  bear  them  manfully 
and  politely.  However  discordant 
the  sounds  emitted,  however  incor- 
rect the  time,  however  much  '  out  * 
the  tune,  you  must  imitate  Talley- 
rand's imperturbability — of  whom 
it  was  said  that,  had  he  been  kicked 
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behind,  bis  face  wonid  have  betrayed 
no  symptom  of  the  accident 

When  one  yormg  lady  accompo- 
Hies  her  ballad  by  repeatedly 
striking  the  common  chord;  when 
another  has  etased  from  the  mnsio 
before  her  all  the  flats  and  sharps 
ivhich  incommode  her  fingers;  when 
the  performers  of  a  concerted  piece 
oome  in  at  the  end  one  after  the  other, 
Uke  horses  at  a  race,  you  may  not 
relieye  your  sufiferings  by  giving  yent 
to  them;  your  countenance  mnst  ex- 
press gratification  only.  In  theatres 
and  public  concert-rooms,  you  may 
^sapproveof  what  is  faulty,  because 
you  have  paid  for  the  right  of  doing 
flo;  although,  even  then,  silence  or 
faint  applause  is  a  sufficient  pimish- 
ment  of  the  short-comer's  defects. 
But  in  private,  both  good-nature 
and  good  manners  require  you  to 
look  pleased,  even  if  you  are  not  so, 
after  members  of  the  company  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  please  you. 
Any  token  of  disapproval  is  almost 
brutal,  under  the  circumstances. 
When  a  performance  is  concluded, 
you  may  even  breathe  a  grateful 
*  Thank  you,'  without  very  culpable 
hypocrisy — seeing  that  the  meaning 
of  those  words  is  capable  of  sundry 
interpretations. 

If  you  are  asked  to  sing  or  play, 
either  do  it  at  once,  without  requir- 
ing to  be  pressed,  or  don't  do  it  at 
idL  Be  very  cautious  about  doing 
it.  In  the  first  place,  be  sure  that 
yon  can  do  it.  It  is  painful  to  see 
a  young  gentleman  looking  up  to 
Hie  ceiling  for  the  remainder  of  the 
words  of  a  song,  or  feeling  for  them 
in  his  hair,  and  not  finding  them ; 
it  is  provoking  to  hear  a  pianist 
break  down  in  a  passage  through 
defective  memory  or  execution. 
Secondly,  be  sure  of  your  style, 
especially  in  unaccustomed  circles. 
Wliat  is  considered  very  fine  in  one 
fiet,  may  be  thought  very  common- 
plaoo  in  another.  What  is  relished 
in  London,  may  not  suit  Paris; 
what  is  applauded  in  Berlin,  may 
be  coldly  listened  to  by  Italian 
ears. 

While  music  is  being  executed — 
whether  in  the  good  or  the  bad 
sense  of  the  word — talking  is  not 
polite ;  humming  the  air  is  a  nui- 
sance    to    others;     beating    time 
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absurd,  because  you  will  mostly 
beat  it  wrong;  and  exaggerated 
applause  and  admiration  ridiculous. 
The  last  demonstration  has  been 
carried  in  Paris  to  a  degree  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  A 
certain  pianist  had  ladies  in  his 
pay,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  francs 
per  concert,  whose  duly  was  to 
faint  with  delight  at  his  inimitable 
performance. 

One  evening,  however,  a  lady, 
paid  to  &int,  deserted  her  post  by 
falling  asleep.  Beckoning  on  the 
fainting  of  this  female  to  interrupt 
the  finale  of  a  concerto,  the  pianist 
started  his  allegro  at  a  speed  im- 
possible for  human  fingers  to  con- 
tinue. But  no  fainting  came  to  his 
relief.  What  could  he  do  in  that 
calamity?  He  did  what  the  lady 
ought  to  have  done,  and  fainted 
himself ;  people  crowded  round  him ; 
they  carried  him  out  of  the  room. 
Thp  fainteress,  waking,  really  fainted 
*Through  vexation  at  having  forgotten 
to  faint 

The  above  are  errors  occurring  in 
respectable  sociely,  in  The  World, 
Le  ^Monde ;  there  are  others  to  be 
warned  against  The  Demi^Monde 
is  a  bottomless  pitfall. 

However  haid  up  a  young  man 
abroad— say  in  Paris— may  be  for 
means  of  amusing  his  after-dinner 
hours,  it  is  an  error  for  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  will  come  to  anything 
but  grief  by  associating  with  the 
persons  known  as  lorettes.  It  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  a  class  which  has  furnished  a 
heroine  to  Her  Majesty's  and  other 
musical  theatres;  better  is  it  to 
speak  the  truth  about  them.  The 
Dame  aux  Camellias  of  Dumas's 
novel,  and  the  Traviata  of  Verdi's 
opera,  are  as  xmlike  real  nature  as 
the  mermaid  or  the  sphynx.  Filles 
de  Marbre,  Hearts  of  Stone,  is  tlie 
aptest  title  ever  applied  to  them. 

The  author  of  'La  Nouvclle 
Babylon '  informs  us  that  there  are 
not  two  lorettes  in  Paris.  TTiere  is 
but  one— her  sketched  by  Gavami — 
the  same  countenance,  the  same 
spirit  Of  this  type  there  are  in- 
numerable duplicates,  as  like  to 
each  other  as  the  herrings  in  a 
barrel.  The  only  way  of  distin- 
guishing them,  morally,  would  be 
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to  ticket  them  No.  i,  No.  2,  up  to 
No.  looi. 

With  the  experience  of  age 
tmited  to  the  audacity  of  youth, 
the  lorette,  ever  greedy  after  her 
prey,  is  mistress  of  herself  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  on  her  forehead  you 
read  the  word  'Defiance/  Woe  be 
to  the  man  who  loves  her ;  she  will 
ruin  him  with  the  unsparing  deter- 
mination of  tlie  North  devastating 
the  Southern  States.  Woe  be  to 
him  who  ofiends  her ;  she  will  not 
wait  long  for  her  revenge. 

'Are  you  expert  with  the  small 
sword?'  a  lorette  inquired  of  a 
young  man  who  was  warmly 
attached  to  her. 

'Tolerably.    But  why?' 

'You  must  quarrel  with  the 
Marquis  de  C,  and  kill  him.' 

'  But  why  should  I  quarrel  with 
him  ?    I  don't  even  know  him,' 

'You  will  fight  him;  if  not, 
adieu!' 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  couple  of 
hackney    carriages,    at     daybreak, 


rolled  silently  over  the  snowy  road, 
and  stealthily  entered  the  Bois  dt 
Boulogne. 

Two  men  got  out  of  them,  each 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  friends. 
They  crossed  swords,  at  first  with 
great  circumspection,  each  studying 
his  adversary's  mode  of  fence. 
Suddenly,  the  arm  of  one  darted  out 
to  its  full  length,  like  a  projectile. 

The  Marquis  de  C clapped  his 

hand  to  his  heart,  and  uttered  a 
stifled  cry.  He  tottered,  set  one 
step  backwards,  and  fell  with  his 
whole  weight  into  his  second's  arms. 
He  gazed  on  his  vanquisher  with 
glassy  eyes,  and  asked, '  I  never  saw 
you  before  last  night;  why  have 
you  killed  me  ?' 

'  Because  that  woman  would  have 
it  so.' 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  anecdote. 
Out  of  nine  duels  fought  in  Paris, 
eight  are  sure  to  be  for  a  lorette; 
and  she  mostly  has  something  to  do 
with  the  ninth. 
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'^*  Heaven  first  sent  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid— 
Some  banlsh'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid : 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  InspireB 
Wann  from  the  soul,  and  fiiithftil  to  its  flr«8.'>-Pors. 


OF  oonise  yon  have  them  now, 
dear  madam,  safely  stored  away 
in  some  tretenre-casket,  whose  key 
is  neyer  at  your  hushand's  com- 
maad.  You  would  not  wish  him  to 
know — men  are  so  presuming! — 
how  dearly  you  cherish  those  faded 
pages,  where,  in  language  not  par- 
ticularly logical,  he  porSed  out  the 
strong  affection  of  ms  manly  soul. 
You  would  not— strange  reserve  of 
love ! — no,  you  would  not,  for  any 
brihe,  i)ermit  him  to  see  how  valued 
is  tiie  least  scrap  and  fragment 
which  reoiUs  to  you  the  happy  days 
of  yore,  when  your  cheek  blushed 
and  your  heart  heat  lust  at  a  whia- 
per  in  your  ear  and  a  pressure  of 
your  hand!  Silly  work  are  some — 
are  most  of  those  letters  which  you 
hoard  up  with  such  jealous  care; 
and  were  they  read  by  a  clever 
counsel  before  twelve  respectable 
householders,  what  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter wouJd  peal  through  the  amuBed 
court!  and  the  next  morning,  what 
long  and  titillating  extracts  would 
they  furnish  for  the  daily  papers! 
But  you  would  not  surrender  tiiem, 
nevertiieless,  for  untold  sums.  Each 
blotted  line,  each  time^tained  page, 
is  sacred  in  your  eyes.  Love  takes 
no  heed  of  sounding  periods ;  love 
cares  little  for  the  rules  of  grammar 
or  canons  of  criticism;  and  you, 
dear  madam,  you  see  no  fAulty  sen- 
tences—detect no  inharmoniouB 
phrases,  for  you  read  with  the  eyes 
of  affection!  It  is  the  sweetest  of 
all  music  which  those  blurred  pages 
breathe;  a  strain  of  divineet  in- 
spiration, gliding  through  the  long- 
lapsed  years  like  the  echo  of  a  re- 
membered song,  and  summoning 
before  us,  as  if  by  a  magician's  spell, 
the  bright  and  beautiful  days  of 
our  young  life,  when  first  we  felt 
the  soul  sway  to  and  fro  in  the 
rushing  current  of  the  new  love. 

Swift,  we  are  told— that  heart  of 
ice  with  deep  fire  seething  in  its 


centre — ^wrote  upon  the  paper  which 
enclosed  a  tress  cut  from  poor 
Stella's  wealth  of  auburn  flocks, 
'Only  a  woman's  hair.'  And  un- 
thinking critics  have  pointed  to  this 
as  an  indication  of  his  cold  and 
cynical  nature.  But,  ah,  what  a 
history  underlies  those  few  but 
pregnant  words !  '  Only  a  woman's 
nair ! '  Even  as  he  wrote  the  words, 
a  tear-T-I  am  sure  of  it— fell  upon 
them ;  and  in  after-hours,  as  with 
dim  eyes  and  ahAin'ng  hand  he 
would  take  up  the  precious  packet, 
those  words,  'Only  a  woman*8  hairV 
would  enter,  l|ke  the  iron,  into  his 
very  soul,  and  he  would  bethink 
him  of  all  the  hopes,  and  joys,  and, 
alas!  the  agonies  and  the  doubts 
which  they  had  known  together,  he 
and  the  sad,  beautiful  woman  whose 
golden  tress  recalled  him  to  the 
past 

And  so  with  the  love-letters  which 
you  and  I,  dear  reader,  hide  away 
so  heedfnlly,  all  jealous,  as  we  are, 
of  curious  eyes  and  mocking  lips. 
They  are  landmarks  which  remind 
us  of  the  various  stages  of  our  jour- 
ney. Alas!  too  often  they  are  like 
warning  seers,  who  bid  us  remem- 
ber our  past  innocence,  our  present 
self-abasement  Look!  look!  This 
is  but  a  sheet  of  yellow  note-paper, 
crossed  with  some  twenty  lines,  now 
scarcely  legible.  Why,  then,  does 
my  h^Lrt  throb,  and  throb,  eadi 
throb  beating  against  my  breast 
with  a  thud  like  the  sudden  sound 
of  a  death-bell?  My  hand  shakes 
as  I  seize  the  paper,  and— yes,  it  is 
even  so— my  eyes  are  warm  with 
blinding  tears.  Do  I  not  know  that 
handwriting,  though  it  is  some 
eight  or  nine— but  it  matters  not 
how  many— years  since  first  I  saw 
it?  How  often  have  I  gazed  upon 
that  name— that  name,  dearer  to 
me,  even  now,  than  all  others  borne 
by  the  daughters  of  Eve !  Have  I 
not  gazed  upon  it  for  hours,  ay,  for 
z  2 
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Ftill,  solitary,  happy  hours,  seated 
in  my  lonely  chamber,  and  forming 
brighter  visions  than  ever  were 
l)orn  of  a  poet's  fancy !  Marian  I  I 
have  taken  my  pen,  I  confess  it, 
and  written  that  one  name,  and  no- 
thing hut  that  name,  all  over  sheets 
of  foolscap,  in  every  variety  of  pen- 
manship. I  wonder  whether  she 
l)ear8  that  name  in  heaven,  for 
thither  she  was  called  away  while 
yet  her  loveliness  was  ripe  for  earth ! 

Then,  the /rs^  love-letter!  .Tell 
me,  Mr.  Frank,  you  splendid  young 
follow,  so  gay  at  the  waltz,;  so  know- 
ing at  the  Adelpbi,  so  victorious 
and  irresistible  everywhere,  have 
you  not  that  ^first  mysterious  missive 
safe  under  lock  and  key  even  now  ? 
And  do  you  not,  spite  of  your  blitlio 
boasts  and  pseudo- witticisms,  set 
greater  store  by  that  little  note  than 
by  all  the  curious  collection  of  arti- 
cles common  to  '  fast  young  men  ? ' 
We  have  all  of  us  in  our  hearts — deep 
down  at  times  it  is  true,  but  never- 
theless it  is  there — a  consciousness 
of  the  holiness  and  beauty  of  love. 
Wo  know  it  is  too  fair  and  blessed  a 
thing  to  l>e  bandied  about  from  one 
to  another  with  a  coarse  jest.  No 
man  ever  associates  the  name  of  the 
woman  he  really  loves  with  a  Ioofo 
witticism  or  a  dmihle  enteiidrp.  We 
criticise  the  ankles  of  little  Lucille, 
but  are  silent  upon  the  charms  of 
Kate,  Caroline,  or  Louise. 

And  you,  my  dear  Miss  Helen, 
you,  so  crushing  upon  us  poor  men 
when  you  see  us  at  your  feet  in  the 
drawing-room;  you,  so  triumphant 
in  all  the  fascinations  of  high-heeled 
bottines  and  0'nAin&  pifon ,  have  you 
not  in  some  secret  hiding-place,  or, 
mayhap,  close  to  that  gentle  'heart 
of  yours,  the  few  sprawling,  hasty 
lines  which  you  first  received  from 
your  (then)  dear  Alfred?  He  is 
not  your  dear  Alfred  now.  You 
danced  three  polkas  this  very  even- 
ing with  young  George  Vaughan  of 
the  Guards,  while  Alfred  danced  just 
as  many  valses  with  pretty  Mabel 
Bird,  the  Kentish  beauty;  and  I 
know  you  are  now  engaged  to 
George,  and  a  very  happy  couple,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  make.  But  tiie 
first  love-letter  is,  as  I  think  some- 
body else  has  observed,  an  era  in  a 
woman's  existence.    It  is  the  first  re- 


cognition of  her  power  and  influence. 
It  opens  the  flood-gates  at  once  of 
that  tide  of  passion  which  is  a 
woman's  very  life.  She  feels  that, 
at  last,  she  understands  her  destiny. 
She  has  something  to  live  for— to 
love,  and  to  be  loved.  No  wonder 
that  she  treasures  it!  Better,  in 
too  many  cases,  to  preserve  the  first, 
to  bum  the  last  1 

Nor  are  love-letters  unimportant 
as  revelations  of  character.  When 
the  reserve  of  our  nature  is  broken 
down  hy  the  strong  force  of  pasBion 
we  suffer  something  of  our  real  ^elf 
to  escape  us.  Our  thoughts  are  not 
impostures,  our  feelings  are  not  pre- 
tences. We  become  for  the  moment 
what  we  are,  and  the  haunted  depth 
of  the  heart,  is  revealed  to  the  one 
we  love.  Away  with  the  mask,  th« 
visor,  which  we  wear  in  the  con- 
ventional deceptions  of  society  I 
Amanda  must  see  us  without  dis- 
guise. She  will  see  us  without  dis- 
guise, for  if  we  sought  to  deceive 
her,  love,  like  Ithuriel  s  spear,  would 
reveal  the  falsehood. 

Therefore,  to  the  present  writer, 
a  certain  interest  has  always  at- 
tached to  the  love-letters  of  those 
whom  the  world  calls  eminent  per- 
sons—famous beauties,  heroes  and 
heroines,  'men  of  letters,  women  of 
fashion,  kings  and  demireps,  poets 
and  philosophers.  I  fancy  that  iu 
these  i>assionate  missives  I  see  somi'- 
thing  of  the  real  character,  some- 
thing of  the  weaknesses  and  petti- 
nesses of  these  illustrious  men  antl 
women  whom  society  has  recardfti 
with  awe,  astom'shment,  or  aamirn- 
tion.  Napoleon  writes  to  Josephine, 
and  see  the  stem  impassible  chief, 
who  moved  before  men  a  man  of 
iron,  can  bum  with  the  intensest 
passion,  has,  though  the  world 
knows  it  not,  a  soul  of  fire,  a  heart 
of  flame !  So,  too,  burly  King  Hal, 
who  spared  no  man  in  his  anger,  no 
woman  in  his  lust,  writes  to  Anno 
Boleyn;  and  behold  how  very  a 
slave  he  becomes  to  beauty!  How 
he  humbles  himself  before  the  coy 
lady  who  '  would  and  who  wonld 
not!'  Equally  so  do  we  see  the 
real  self  of  Pope  in  his  letters  to 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu;  of 
Dean  Swift  in  his  letters  to  Vanessa ; 
and  perhaps  our  children  reading 
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Louis  Napoleon's  letters  to  Eugenie 
—if,  indeed,  that  silent,  phlegmatic 
natare  coold  ever  break  loose  from 
the  chains  of  his  self-reserve — shall 
know  something  more  of  his  '  inoer 
self  than  their  mystified  forefathers 
conld  discoTer. 

In  one  of  Vanessa's  pretty  chid- 
ing letters  to  Swift  occurs  a  passage 
which  may  be  offered  as  an  excuse, 
if  any  be  needed,  for  the  present 
paper.  '  I  am  sorry,'  she  says, '  my 
jealousy  should  hinder  you  from 
writiiijg  any  more  love-letters.'  Yes, 
for  it  is  the  very  bloom  and  summer 
of  our  lives  while  we  receive  and 
write  these  precious  missives.  We 
ore  all  sorry,  men  and  women,  when 
the  bright  hours  have  vanished  into 
the  irrevocable  past;  when  we  feel 
that  no  more  shall  the  clasp  of  the 
hand,  and  the  lip  closing  upon  lip, 
and  the  arm  wound  about  the  throb- 
bing heart,  be  for  us  what  they 
have  been;  when  we  cease  to  be 
watchers  beneath  windows,  and 
misers  hoarding  up  old  gloves  and 
faded  ribbons!  Ah  me!  There  is 
something  infinitely  respectable,  and 
there  is  a  calm  happiness  which  I, 
God  wot,  am  the  last  to  underrate 
in  married  life.  But  now  again  comes 
the  swift  joy,  comes  the  rare  en- 
chantment, the  purpureum  lumeji 
which  love  sheds  over  the  virgin 
years !  Louisa  and  Frank,  Arthur 
and  Kate  are  heroes  and  heroines, 
gods  and  goddesses !  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Smith  are  excellent  sober 
householders,  and  a  credit  to  their 
parish. 

But  in  the  matter  of  love-letters. 
Fashion,  as  in  so  many  other  matters, 
has  played  its  vagaries,  and  the  billet 
of  t(>day  differs  very  much,  I  believe, 
in  form  and  colour,  from  the  billet  of 
yesterday.  Judging  from  the  spe- 
cimens one  occasionally  sees  in  the 
newspapers,  or  from  those  submitted 
to  one's  criticism  by  confiding  friends, 
one  would  conclude  that  the  lauser 
/aire  tone  which  pervades  all  society 
—the  air  of  free,  easy,  and  undig- 
nified familiarity  which  prevails  in 
too  many  circles— has  seized  upon 
our  love-letters.  Ladies  are  no 
longer  beings  to  be  worshipped,  but 
'girls'  to  be  wooed,  'chaffed/  and 
poked  fun  at !  We  have  poets  now- 
a-days,  and  poets  may  possibly  in- 


dite missives  as  sentimental  and  ro- 
mantic as  those  which  made  the 
cheeks  blush  and  the  eyes  glow  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Jacobite  che- 
valiers or  Hanoverian  squires.  But 
looking  only  at  the  oi  iroXXoi^at 
the  great  mass  of  young  men  and 
maidens — who  but  must  admit  that 
there  is  lacking  in  their  'love-let- 
ters '  the  chivalry  of  tone,  the  high 
courtesy,  and  exalted  feeling  which 
were  'fiishionable'  in  the  days  of 
old  ?  There  are  love-letters  in  Mr. 
Addison's  'Spectator.'  There  are 
love-letters  in  some  of  Mr.  Anthony 
TroUopNB's  easy  and  agreeable  novels. 
How  wide  the  gulf  between  them ! 
How  complete  the  change  &om  the 
high-bred  courtesy  of  the  times  of 
furbelows,  farthingales,  and  ruiOSes, 
to  the  light  familiarity  of  the  days 
of  expansive  crinolines  and  dainty 
Balmorals! 

I  have  before  me  the '  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu* 
They  shall  supply  my  readers  witli 
some  examples  of  the  style  in  which 
a  pair  of  lovers  corresponded  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  First,  let  us 
hear  the  lady :  Ilommage  aux  dames  I 
Lady  Mary  Pierrepont  thus  addresses 
Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  :— 

'[April  25]  1710. 
'I  have  this  minute  received  your 
two  letters.  I  know  not  how  to 
direct  to  you,  whether  to  London  or 
the  country ;  or  if  in  the  country, 
to  Durham  or  Wortley.  'Tis  very 
likely  you'll  never  receive  this.  I 
hazard  a  great  deal  if  it  falls  into 
other  hands,  and  I  write  for  aJl 
that.  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  I 
thought  as  you  do;  I  endeavour  to 
convince  myself  by  your  arguments, 
and  am  sorry  my  reason  is  so  obsti- 
nate, not  to  be  deluded  into  an 
opinion,  that  'tis  impossible  a  man 
can  esteem  a  woman.  I  suppose  I 
should  then  be  very  easy  at  your 
thoughts  of  me;  I  should  thank  you 
for  the  wit  and  beauty  you  give  me, 
and  not  be  angry  at  the  foUies  and 
weaknesses;  but  to  my  infinite 
afiUction,  I  can  believe  neither  one 
nor  t'other.  One  part  of  my  charac- 
ter is  not  so  good,  nor  t'other  so 
bad  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  wo 
ever  live  together,  you  would  be 
disappointed  both  ways ;  you  would 
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find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you 
do  not  expect,  and  a  thousand  faults 
you  do  not  imagine.  You  think  if 
you  married  me,  I  should  be  pas- 
sionately fond  of  you  one  month, 
and  of  somelxxly  else  the  next: 
neither  would  happen.  I  can  es- 
teem, I  can  be  a  frieud,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  I  can  love.  Kxpoct 
all  that  is  complaiKant  and  easy,  but 
never  what  is  fond,  in  me.  You 
judge  very  wrong  of  my  heart  when 
you  supi)ose  me  capable  of  views 
of  interest,  and  that  anything  could 
oblige  me  to  flatter  anybody.  AVas 
I  the  most  indigent  creature  in  the 
world,  I  should  answer  you  as  I  do 
now,  without  adding  or  diminishing. 
I  am  incapable  of  art,  and  'tis  1x3- 
cause  I  will  not  be  capable  of  it. 
Could  I  deceive  one  minute,  I  should 
never  regain  my  own  good  opinion ; 
and  who  could  bear  to  live  with  one 
they  despised? 

'  If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a 
companion  that  will  have  all  the 
deference  due  to  your  superiority  of 
good  sense,  and  that  your  proposals 
can  be  agreeable  to  those  on  whom 
I  depend,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them. 

'Aj8  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I 
should  do  with  great  pleasure,  and 
could  easily  quit  London  upon  your 
account;  but  a  retirement  in  the 
coxmtry  is  not  so  disagreeable  to  me 
as  I  know  a  few  months  would 
make  it  tiresome  to  you.  When 
people  are  tied  for  life,  'tis  their 
mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary 
of  one  another.  If  I  had  all  the 
personal  charms  that  I  want,  a  &ce 
is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  happi- 
ness. You  would  be  soon  tired  with 
seeing  every  day  the  same  thing. 
When  you  saw  nothing  else,  you 
would  have  leisure  to  remark  all 
the  defects,  which  would  increase 
in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened, 
which  is  always  a  great  charm.  I 
should  have  the  displeasure  of  see- 
ing a  coldness,  which,  though  I 
could  not  reasonably  blame  you 
for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it  would 
render  me  uneasy;  and  the  more, 
because  I  know  a  love  may  be  re- 
vived which  absence,  inconstancy, 
or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished, 
but  there  is  no  returning  from  a 
degotU  given  by  satieiy.    *    *    * 


'  ^lake  no  answer  to  this,  if  yon 
can  like  me  on  my  own  terms.  *Tis 
not  to  me  you  must  make  the  pro- 
posiils ;  if  not,  to  what  purpose  is 
our  correspondence  ? 

'  However,  preserve  me  your 
friendship,  which  I  think  of  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  some 
vanity.  1  f  ever  you  see  me  married, 
I  flatter  myself  you'll  see  a  conduct 
you  would  not  be  sorry  your  wife 
should  imitate.' 

Fancy  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Charles 
Brown,  of  the  Shrimpington  Light 
Volunteers,  at  receiving  such  an 
epistle  from  IVDss  Arabella  Jones,  of 
I^aurel  Villa,  Cambcrwell!  How 
would  he  cudgel  his  brains  to  pre- 
pare an  appropriate  answer !  How 
would  he  sink,  overpowered,  be- 
neath its  lofty  condescension,  its 
proud  humility,  its  exalted  candour! 
'  I  can  esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend,  but 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love.' 
*  Was  ever  woman  in  such  humour 
wooed  ?'  would  be  Mr.  Brown's  very 
natural  interrogation.  And  the 
elegant  self-appreciation  of  that 
concluding  sentence : — '  If  ever  you 
see  me  married,  I  flatter  myself 
you'll  see  a  conduct  you  would  not 
be  sorry  your  wife  should  imitate.* 
Brown,  in  a  state  of  mental  perturb- 
ation at  the  earlier  part  of  the 
missive,  would  certainly  collapse 
before  this  last  and  matehleas 
stroke ! 

It  is  true  that  every  lady  is  not  a 
Mary  Pierrepont ;  but  Mary  Pierre- 
pont  now-aniays  would  write,  I 
fancy,  in  a  very  different  strain. 
Fashion  has  modified  the  tone  of 
Society,  and  Society  intrudes  even 
into  the  towers  of  Love  and  Venus. 

But  let  us  see  how  Lady  Mary's 
inamorato  sustained  his  share  of  the 
amatory  correspondence : — 

'  Every  time  you  see  me  you  give 
me  a  fresh  proof  of  your  not  caiing 
for  me,  yet  I  beg  you  will  meet  me 
once  more.  How  could  you  pay  m« 
that  great  compliment  of  your 
loving  the  country  for  life,  when 
you  would  not  stay  with  me  a  few 
minutes  longer  ?  Who  is  the  happy 
man  you  went  to?  I  agree  witii 
you,  I  am  often  so  doll,  I  cannot 
explain  my  meaning;  but  will  not 
own  the  expression  was  so  vaiy 
obscure,  when  I  said  if  I  had  yon, 
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I  shonld  act  agaiaBt  my  opmion. 
Wliat  need  I  add?  I  see  what  is 
best  forme;  I  oondemii  what  I  do, 
and  yet  I  fear  I  must  do  it  If  ^oa 
can't  find  it  out  that  you  are  going 
to  be  mihappy,  ask  your  sister,  who 
agrees  with  you  in  everything  else, 
xad  she  will  oonyince  you  of  your 
lashness  inthi&  She  knows  you 
don't  care  for  me,  and  that  you  will 
like  me  less  and  less  erery  year, 
perhaps  every  day  of  your  life. 
You  may,  with  a  Uttle  care,  please 
another  as  well,  and  make  me  less 
timorous.  It  is  possible  I  too  may 
please  some  of  those  that  have  but 
htUe  acquaintance ;  and  if  I  should 
be  preferred  by  a  woman  for  being 
the  first  among  her  companions,  it 
would  give  me  as  much  pleasure  as 
if  I  were  the  first  man  in  the  world. 
Think  again,  and  prevent  a  great 
miBfi)rtune  from  &lling  on  bom  of 
us. 

'  When  you  are  at  leisure,  I  shall 
be  as  ready  to  end  all  as  I  was  last 
night,  when  I  disobh'ged  one  that 
wul  do  me  hurt,  by  crossing  his 
desires,  rather  than  fiul  of  nieetinfi^ 
you.  Had  I  inuu^ined  you  could 
have  left  me  wimout  finishing,  I 
had  not  seen  you.    *    •    • 

'I  think  a  man  or  a  woman  is 
mider  no  engagement  till  the  writ- 
insB  are  sealed;  but  it  looks  like 
indiscretion  even  to  begin  a  treaty 
without  a  probability  of  concluding 
ii  When  you  hear  of  all  my  ob- 
jections to  you,  and  to  myEelf,you 
will  resolve  against  me.  Last  night 
you  were  much  upon  the  reserve; 
I  see  you  can  never  be  thoroughly 
intimate  with  me  j  'tis  because  you 
have  no  pleasure  m  it.  Tou  can  be 
ea^yand  complaisant,  as  you  have 
sranetimes  told  me ;  but  never  think 
that  enough  to  make  me  easy,  un- 
less you  refuse  me. 

'Write  a  line  this  evening,  or 
early  to-morrow.  If  I  don't  speak 
plain,  do  you  understand  what  I 
write?  Tell  me  how  to  mend  the 
style,  if  the  ^Giult  is  in  that.  If  the 
characters  are  not  plain,  I  can  easily 
mend  theuL  I  always  comprehend 
your  expresdons,  but  would  give  a 
great  d^  to  know  what  passes  in 
your  heart 

'In  you  I  might  possess  youth, 
beao^,  and  all  things  that  charm. 


It  is  possible  that  tiieyTmay  strike 
me  less,  after  a  time;  but  I  may 
then  consider  I  have  once  ei^yed 
them  in  perfection,  that  they  would 
have  decayed  as  soon  in  any  other. 
Tou  see  this  is  not  your  case.  You 
will  think  you  might  have  been 
happier.  Never  engage  with  a  man 
unless  you  propose  to  yourself  the 
highest  satisfaction  from  him  or 
none  other.' 

While  turning  over  the  lively 
pages  of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu, 
I  light  upon  a  Turkish  love-letter, 
which  may  not  inappropriately  be 
included  among  the  Curiosities  of 
Fashion.  'I  have  got  for  you,'  she 
writes  to  a  female  correspondent, 
'  a  Turkish  love-letter,  whicn  I  have 
put  in  a  little  box,  and  ordered  the 
captain  of  the''  Smyrniote  "  to  deliver 
it  to  you  with  this  letter.  The 
translation  of  it  is  literally  as  fol- 
lows: The  first  piece  you  should 
pull  out  of  the  purse  is  a  little 
pearl,  which  is  in  Turkish  called 
Inffi,  and  should  be  understood  in 
thin  manner : — 

IvoL  Seoain  Otuelex^  glngL 
PxjLBL.  Falratoftheytittng. 
GAKmriL.  Ou«miUaen  eanren  j^ 
Olotjl  OoDge  gulnun  tbnarin  j6k, 
hvmeaj  diok  tban  Mrerim, 
Senia  benOen,  liaberin  ydk. 
Ton  §n  M  ilender  as  this  doTot 
Yoa  are  an  unUown  row ! 
I  hare  long  loyed  yoo,  and  jon 
have  not  known  it  1 
PuL.  Deandime  dennan  boL 
SoHQDXL.  Have  pity  on  my  paayon  t 
KiHAT.  Birlmnn  aahat  aahat , 
Pjlpbb.  I  fidnt  evei7  lioar  t 
Emtm.  Ver  biio  hit  vmaL 
Psas.  GiTe me  aome  hope! 
Jabah.  Derdlnden  oldmn  abim.     . 
Soap.  I  am  alck  with  lovel 

Chjoiub.  Ben  oUgim  alae  nrnnr. 

Goal.  May  I  die^  and  aU  my  yean  be 

yOOTBl 

GuL.  Ben  aglaram  sen  goL 
A  Ross.  May  yoa  be  pleased,  and  all 
your  aorrows  mine  I 

Haxib.  OUim  aana  yazir 
A  STBA.W.  Suffer  me  to  be  your  alaye. 

Jo  HA.  Uatone  balamnax  peho. 
*"    Gzxxrif.  Your  prioe  ia  not  to  be  fomid. 
TAKTScr.  Sen  gbel    ben    cbeketan    aenin 
hargin. 
CtsnxAMOK,  Bat  my  fortune  la  yoon.     ^ 

Onuk.  Esklng-llen  oldom  ghlra, 
A  Match.  I  bam,  I  bom!  my  1 
B! 
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SirIna.  Uznxia  benden  a  yima  ma. 
iiiou>  Tn»RAD.  Don't  turn  away  yi»ui-  fac«. 

Satch.  Bazmazum  latrh. 
Ha  III.  Crown  uf  my  hi-ad ! 

UzuK.  Ik'uim  Iki  Guzum. 
GuAi'E.  My  eye*! 

Tel.  Ulupornlm  trz  gh^l. 
Gold  Wirk.  1  die— corao  quickly  ! 

'  And,  by  way  of  postscript, 

BiBKii.  Bizi  bir  gm  luibcr. 
Pkpi'EB.  ikrid  me  an  answer. 

'You  peo  this  letter,'  continues 
Lacly  Mary, '  is  all  verses,  and  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  as  much  fancy 
shown  in  the  choice  of  them  as  in 
the  most  studied  expressions  of 
our  letters ;  there  being,  I  believe, 
a  million  of  verses  designed  for  this 
use.  There  is  no  colour,  no  llower, 
no  weed,  no  fruit,  herb,  pebble,  or 
feather  that  has  not  a  verse  belong- 
ing to  it;  and  you  may  quarrel, 
reproach,  or  send  letters  of  passion, 
friendship,  or  civility,  or  even  of 
news,  without  ever  inking  your 
fingers.' 

The  knights  of  old  and  their  ladj'- 
loves  communicated  their  sentiments 
in  a  similar  fashion.  Stout  Sir 
Hoger  and  gallant  Sir  Galahati  were 
ill  able  to  handle  a  pen,  or  express 
their  thoughts  on  paper;  and  a 
flower,  a  glove,  a  ring,  were  the  in- 
terpreters of  their  passion.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  in  this  year  of 
enlightenment,  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hnndrel  and  Sixty  Five,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Jove-languago  in 
flowers  and  similar  tokens  would 
be  a  great  convenience  to  London 
Society !  It  would  tend  to  put  the 
rough  and  hearty  lover  more  on  a 
level  with  the  accomplished  swain 
who  has  '  Murray's  Grammar '  and 
the  '  Complete  Letter- Writer '  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Fancy  the  relief, 
mental  and  moral,  of  the  man  unac- 
customed to  *  Webster's  Dictionary,' 
who  would  go  into  the  fragrant 
arcades  of  Covent  Garden,  and  there 
select  a  bouquet  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate meaning — equal  in  delicacy 
of  compliment  and  intensity  of 
thought  to  the  nosegay  put  together 
by  Fitzplantagcnet  the  poet ! 

Passing  over  four  centuries  and 
a  half,  let  us  see  how  a  king  ad- 
droBsed  the  lady  of  his  love,  and  in 
what  manner  the  proud  and  pas- 


sionate Tudor  exproRsed  his  royal 
passion.  I  am  pleased  to  fancy 
that  Anne  Boleyn  received  the 
bi/lft  I  am  al)out  to  quote  when 
seated  one  calm  summer  evening 
in  the  recess  of  the  old  oriel  win- 
dow at  Ilever  Hall.  I  doubt  not 
but  that  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her 
lx)som  heaved,  and  her  eyes  gleamed 
as  she  read  the  glowing  Unes— but 
with  ambition,  not  with  love— for 
we  know  that  the  volatile  beauty 
was  attracted,  as  far  as  might  be,  to 
tho  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
Truly,  the  bluff  monarch  who,  not 
content  with  ladies'  hearts,  must 
needs  have  latlies'  heads,  could  woo 
in  most  impassioned  language,  and 
'  roar  like  any  nightingale.'  Thus 
he  writes : — 

'  To  my  Mistress. 

'As  tho  time  seems  very  long 
since  I  heard  from  you,  or  concern- 
ing your  health,  the  great  love  I 
have  for  you  has  constrained  me 
to  send  this  l)earer,  to  be  better 
informed  both  of  your  health  and 
pleasure,  particularly  because  since 
my  last  parting  with  you  I  have 
been  told  that  you  have  entirely 
changed  the  mind  in  which  I  left 
you,  and  that  you  neither  mean  to 
come  to  court  with  your  mother,  nor 
any  other  way;  which  report,  if 
true,  I  cannot  enough  marvel  at, 
being  persuaded  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  have  never  committed  any 
offence  against  you.  And  it  seems 
hard,  in  return  for  the  great  lo?e  I 
bear  you,  to  bo  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  person  and  presence  of  the 
woman  in  the  world  that  I  value 
the  most ;  and  if  you  love  me  with 
as  much  affection  as  I  hope  you  do, 
I  am  sure  the  distance  of  our  two 
persons  would  be  equally  irksome 
to  you,  though  this  does  not  belong 
so  much  to  the  mistress  as  to  the 
servant 

'  Consider  well,  my  mistress,  how 
greatly  your  absence  afllicts  me.  I 
hope  jt  is  not  your  will  that  it 
should  be  so ;  but  if  I  heard  for  cer- 
tain that  you  yourself  desired  it,  I 
could  but  mourn  my  ill-fortune, 
and  strive  by  degrees  to  abate  my 
folly.  And  so,  for  lack  of  time,  I 
make  an  end  of  this  rude  letter,  be- 
seeching  you   to  give  the  bearef 
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eridenoe  in  all  he  will  tell  yon  from 
me. 
'  Written  by  the  hand  of 
'  Yonr  entire  Servant, 

'HenbyR.' 

Most  of  my  readers  will  be  fiuni- 
liar  with  the  story  of  the  loyes  of 
the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  Mr. 
AVilliam  Seymour ;  a  story  that  once 
excited  a  great  emotion  in  the  breast 
of  London  Society.  Few  of  the  ten- 
der letters  that  passed  between  the 
unfortunate  lovers  havo  been  pre- 
served, though  in  the  dreary  hours 
of  Arabella's  imprisonment  she,often 
consoled  herself  with  committing 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  to  paper. 

•  When  Londoa'i  Tower  its  tnirets  show 

So  itatelx  ^7  ^e  Thames^  aide, 
Fftire  AnOjeUa,  chUd  of  woe  I 
For  ixuny  a  day  had  sat  and  sighed. 

*  And  as  iliee  beard  the  wbtcs  ariae, 

And  as  ahee  heard  the  bleaka  windes  roaiVp 
Aa  bat  did  heave  her  heaitfelte  aighea, 
And  Btm  80  fiist  her  tearee  did  pouxe !' 

Over  the  following  letter,  which 
is  preserved  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  her  tears  may  probably  have 
X>oured.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  very 
true  and  tender  love  :— 

'  Lady  Arabella  to  Mr,  William 
Seymour, 

•Sib, 

'  I  am  exceeding  sorry  to  hear 
you  have  not  been  well.  I  pray  you 
let  me  know  truly  how  you  do,  and 
-what  was  the  cause  of  it  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  reason  Smith  gives 
for  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  cold,  I  will  im- 
pute it  to  some  sympathy  betwixt 
us,  having  myself  gotten  a  swollen 
cheek  at  the  same  time  with  a  cold. 
For  God's  sake  let  not  your  grief  of 
mind  work  upon  your  body.  You 
may  see  by  me  what  inconveniences 
it  will  bring  one  to ;  and  no  fortune, 
X  assure  you,  daunts  me  so  much 
as  that  weakness  of  body  I  find  in 
myself;  for  si  nom  viooris  Vaye  (Tun 
veau,  as  Marot  says,  we  may,  by 
God's  grace,  be  happier  than  we 
look  for,  in  being  supposed  to  enjoy 
ourself  with  his  majesty's  favour. 
But  if  we  be  not  able  to  live  to  it,  I, 
for  my  part,  shall  think  myself  a 
pattern  of  xnisfortune,  in  enjoying 


so  great  a  blessing  as  yon  so  little 
a  while.  No  separation  but  that 
deprives  me  of  the  comfort  of 
you ;  for  wheresoever  you  be,  or  in 
what  state  soever  you  are,  it  suf- 
ficeth  me  you  are  mine  I  "Eachel 
wept,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  her  children  were  no  more," 
and  that  indeed  is  the  remediless 
sorrow,  and  none  else  I  and  there- 
fore God  bless  us  firom  that,  and  I 
will  hope  well  of  the  rest,  though  I 
see  no  apparent  hope.  But  I  am 
sure  God's  book  mentioneth  'many 
of  his  children  in  as  great  distress 
that  have  done  well  after,  even  in 
this  world!  I  do  assure  you  no- 
thing the  state  can  do  with  me  can 
trouble  me  so  much  as  this  news  of 
your  being  ill  do&;  and  you  see 
when  I  am  troubled  I  trouble  you 
too  with  tedious  kindness,  for  so  I 
think  you  will  account  so  long  a 
letter,  yourself  not  having  written 
to  me  this  good  while  so  much  as 
how  you  do.  But,  sweet  sir,  I 
speak  not  this  to  trouble  you  with 
writing  but  when  you  please.  Be 
well,  and  I  shall  account  myself 
happy  in  being 

'  Your  feithful  loving  Wife, 

'  Arabella  Stuabt.' 

It  is  not  in  this  wise,  I  fancy, 
that  ladies  now-a-days  address  their 
'  own  true  loves.'  It  was  not  thus 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Begency  ad- 
dressed the  gay  beaux  who  fluttered 
through  the  revels  of  the  Carlton. 
A  light  and  frivolous  time  begets  a 
light  and  frivolous  love.  Fashion 
steps  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  affections,  and  at  the  bidding  of 
her  harlequin  wand,  the  sober  truth 
gives  way  to  the  meretricious  false- 
hood, and  passion  becomes  a  thing 
for  fools  to  sneer  at.  That  chival- 
rous idolatry  of  woman — that  deli- 
cate recognition  of  her  claims  as 
mother,  wife,  and  sister — that  ideal- 
ization of  her  sweet  qualities  and  at- 
tractive virtues,  which  shine  conspi- 
cuous on  every  page  of  the  elder  poets, 
and  infused  a  certain  grace  and  ten- 
derness into  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has 
pitifully  decayed,  and  men  too  often 
speak  of  womanhood  with  irreverent 
freedom,  while  womanhood  neglects 
to  assert  her  own  pure  dignity. 
And  as  there  can  be  no  love  where 
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there  is  no  respect,*  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  are  daily  growing 
less  frank  and  genial,  and  a  lan- 
guage of  slang  and  persiflage  is 
usurping  the  place  of  the  courteous 
and  decorous  speech  in  which  our 
ancestors  greeted  the  maidens  they 
wooed,  or  the  wives  they  honoured. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  for 
the  good  of  society.  I  think  that 
manly  virtues  are  nourished  by 
womanly  graces,  and  that  the  dig- 
nity of  woman  fosters  the  manliness 
and  self-respect  of  man. 

Let  not  fashion,  then,  sweep  away 
the  love-letters  in  which  young  and 
happy  hearts  express  their  happi- 
ness; in  which  fond  and  trusting 
spirits  give  utterance  to  their  trust. 
Still  continue,  oh  friend,  to  think  thy 
Arabella  a  peerless  lady,  and  thou, 
Arabella^  to  believe  thy  Frank  to  be  a 

♦  As  the  gay  Villiers,  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  most  sagely  sings — 

•  She  that  would  raise  a  noble  love,  mast  find 
Ways  to  beget  a  pemion  for  her  mind  : 
She  moat  be  that  which  the  lobe  would  seem. 
For  all  true  love  is  grounded  In  esteem.' 


loyal  and  generous  knight  Bo  not 
ashamed  of  thy  love,  but  with  the 
great  singer  of  these  later  times  ex- 
claim, 

'  I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  be£&ll.    - 
I  fw'l  it,  when  I  sorrow  meet; 
Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL' 

In  this,  your  '  golden  prime/  cul- 
tivate all  noble  and  tender  feelings, 
all  generous  sentiments,  all  high 
and  holy  thoughts,  so  that,  in  after- 
years,  if  haply  the  tokens  of  a 
vanished  love  should  once  more 
fall  into  your  hands,  you  may  look 
at  them  with  honest  pride,  not  with 
bitter  regret;  not  wilii  tears  and 
blushes,  as  reminding  you  of  weak- 
ness, and  folly,  and  human  error, 
but  with  gaze  unflinching  if  sor- 
rowful, as  recalling  the  bright  love- 
dreams  of  your  youth,  when  your 
hearts  beat  with  the  best  impulses 
and  purest  affections,  and  Hope  and 
Faith  were  the  guaidian  angels  of 
your  souls. 
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MAGHIN&MABE  biead  is  not 
a  leoent  inTention.  Years  be- 
fiore  Mr.  Stevens  astonished  the 
town,  before  Dr.  Danglish  was  bom, 
while  the  good  old  times  of  alnm 
and  bone-dust  still  prevailed,  and 
the  British  Idon  was  content  so  that 
'some  gave  him  white  bread  and 
some  gave  him  brown'— it  never 
oocorring  to  that  magnanimoas  and 
matterK)f-fact  beast  to  apply  che- 
mical oonjniation  to  his  staff  of  life— 
to  French-polish  it,  as  one  may  say, 
by  aeration  and  non-fetmentation, 
and  BO  augment  its  gentility  that 
the  most  dainty  stomach  might  re- 
ceive it  without  a  shock— bread  was 
made  by  machinery,  and  that  of  a 
much  less  complicated  character 
than  tends  to  the  production  of  the 
patented  loaf  of  modem  times. 

Nor  has  the  new-fiemgled  machine 
driven  the  old  (me  out  of  the  field. 
It  is  not  likely  that  it  will.  No 
machine,  even  of  American  inven- 
tion, can  bear  oamparison  with  this 
old-fiushioned  one  either  for  sim- 
plicity, efficacy,  or  durability.  Its 
constraction  involves  the  use  of 
neither  iron,  nor  brass,  nor  steel: 
valves,  cranks,  and  cogs  are  not 
materuJ  to  its  economy.  Though 
composed  of  only  flesh  and  blood 
and  bone  it  is  tougher  than  ham- 
mered iron;  it  seldom  gets  out  of 
order,  rarely  blows  up,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  it  consumes  an 
amazing  small  amount  of  fuel.  It 
has  arms  and  hands,  and  is  set  up 
on  two  legs,  usually,  but  can  make 
shift  with  one  leg  and  a  wooden 
prop ;  indeed  it  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  stumping  along  on  two  wooden 
props  and  no  legs  at  all,  and  appa- 
rently none  the  worse  for  the  de- 
privation, as  far  as  its  bread-making 
qualities  are  concerned.  Altogether 
it  is  a  very  admirable  machine  in- 
deed, and  would  give  universal 
satisiiMstion  but  for  this  single  draw- 
Inck— it  produces  no  more  than  it 
oonsomes. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  fovourable 
ncognition  in  progressive  times  like 


the  present,  and  ftdly  accounts  for 
the  contempt  in  which  these  old- 
fEbshioned  nesh-and-bone  built  msr 
chines  are  held.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  to  be  got  out  of  them — ^not 
even  the  conSortable  oonsdousnees 
of  being  entitled  to  their  gratitude, 
which  might  onsue  could  they  be 
persuaded  how  utterly  useless  they 
were,  how  ugly  and  out  of  place, 
and  be  induced  to  withdraw  from 
the  business  paths  of  life  and  accept 
workhouse  shelter. 

But  this  tiiey  will  never  hear  of. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  utterly  leg- 
less ones  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
broach  the  subject— more  danger- 
ous, possiUy,  than  with  the  rest,  for 
this  sort,  to  compensate  for  tiieur 
imperfection,  invariably  carry  sticks 
or  crutches ;  and  there  is  no  saying 
to  what  lengths  they  might  proceed 
in  defence  of  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. This  is  the  great  weak- 
ness of  the  wrong-headed  crea- 
tures. Like  the  Guards  at  Water- 
loo, '  they  don't  know  when  they 
are  beaten ;'  but,  imlike  the  Water- 
loo braves,  a  turn  of  the  untoward 
tide  is  with  them  impossible.  They — 
the  wzong^ieaded  ones— are  beaten ; 
the  flood  has  receded,  never  to  retnm, 
and  left  them  stickmg  in  the  mud. 
And  in  the  mud  they  stick.  On 
such  tender  ground  they  iake  their 
stand,  turning  a  dent  ear  to  those 
who  would  help  them  ashore,  and 
dabbhng  in  the  ooze  as  a  make- 
believe  for  swimming.  Be  good 
enough  to  mind  your  own  business, 
will  you?  They  are  neither  beg- 
gars, nor,  thank  God!  paupers. 
They  are  as  good  as  you,  if  it  comes 
to  ,tiiat,  for  all  your  dandy  clothes. 
They  owe  no  man  thanks  for  the 
grist  from  which  their  bread  is 
made,  and  they  claim  right  of  way 
and  a  share  of  the  pavement  with 
the  most  respectable  ratepayers, 
and  care  not  how  much  the  public 
ear  is  offended  by  the  creaking  of 
their  rubbishing  mills. 

Nor  is  the  law  as  it  at  present 
exists  equal  to  the  putting  down 
these   wretched   machines.      They 
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may  not  be  indicted  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  quantity  or  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  bread  they 
produce.  As  to  quality,  good 
enough  for  them  is  good  enough; 
and  it  would  be  scarcely  polite  to 
inquire  the  size  of  the  crust  they 
ate  at  breakfast-time.  Besides,  and 
afi  before  observed,  they  will  keep 
in  working  order  on  wonderfully 
little  fuel ;  and  if  from  miscalcula- 
tion, or  any  little  accident,  the  lire 
should  die  out  and  the  machine 
stop,  who  is  to  blame  ?  There  were 
the  workhouse  doors  continually 
ajar,  there  was  the  cheery  porter 
kindly  beckoning  them  to  come  in 
out  of  the  cold  and  make  them- 
selves at  home.  If  they  didn't  hkc 
to  go  in,  there  was  a  big  new  loaf 
for  the  fetching— a  bigger  loaf  and 
a  better  one  than  any  creaking, 
crazy  machine  of  the  number  could 
hope  to  produce  in  a  day's  labour. 
But  the  obstinate  things  would  nei- 
ther go  in  and  make  themselves  at 
home  nor  accept  the  big  loaf.  Vain 
even  were  the  pleadings  of  the 
tender-hearted  board  of  guardians. 
*  Why,  what  a  silly  fellow  you  are !' 
said  they.  *  Why  will  you  insist  on 
grinding  your  bones  to  make  your 
bread  when  here  is  an  asylum  in 
which  you  may  comfortably  repose 
for  the  remainder  of  your  days  ? 
Seel  here  are  warm  clothes.  To- 
day we  dine  off  boiled  mutton  and 
caper  sauce.  Our  bottled  stout  is 
liighly  approved  by  all  whom  it  is 
our  pleasant  duty  to  entertain. 
Within  there  is  such  a  jolly  fire  as 
will  make  your  heart  glad  to  see, 
with  Bristol  bird's-eye  and  straw 
pipes  on  the  mantelshelf.  Gome, 
let  us  conduct  you  to  the  conunon 
hall,  where  our  happy  guests  are 
now  a£sembled !' 

Was  it  meet  that  the  cranky  old 
flesh-and-bone  machine  should  dis- 
dainfully reject  an  invitation  so 
courteously  conveyed?  Was  it  right 
in  him  to  revile  the  amiable  guard- 
ians— to  wag  his  head  in  scornful 
disbelief  as  to  their  boiled  mutton, 
and  to  tell  them  flat  to  their  heads 
that  their  bread  he. hated;  that  he 
would  sooner  go  hungry  than  pol- 
lute his  mouth  with  its  bitterness — 
sooner  potter  along  his  own  road, 
though  he  made  but  a  dozen  sweet 


and  independent  moutbfnls  of  bread 
a  day— sooner  starve  outright,  as 
such  as  he  had  already  done,  many 
and  many  a  time  ?  Was  it  right  in 
him  to  use  such  language?  Any- 
how he  did  use  it  But  perhaps  he 
didn't  mean  it!  But  he  did  mean 
it.  He  said  it,  and  he  stomped  off 
radiant  and  erect  as  his  failing 
limbs  would  allow,  and  renewed  his 
old  occupation  of  grinding  his  bones 
to  make  his  bread  like  a  free-bom 
Briton.  He  doesn't  pine  for  com- 
pany. A  thousand  such  as  he  may 
be  found  for  the  seeking  in  as  many 
odd  and  out-of-the-way  places  in 
and  about  the  great  ci^,  all  grind- 
ing their  bones ;  and  they  will  go 
on  grinding  them  till  they  have  no 
longer  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

These  crazy  old  bread-making 
machines  are  of  all  sorts  and  pat- 
terns. Sometimes  you  may  meet 
them  shaped  hke  a  woman,  with  a 
white  thin  face  and  round  shoul- 
ders and  sharp  shoulder-blades,  ill- 
concealed  by  the  tattered  shawl 
which  covers  them,  and  carrying  a 
bundle— ever  carrying  a  bundle. 
Her  out-of-door  existence  is  spent 
in  carrying  a  bundle,  and  never  was 
she  yet  seen  without  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  her  without  it,  be- 
cause her  life  is  bound  up  in  it.  It 
is  the  mill  in  which  she  grinds  her 
bones  to  make  her  bread ;  and  bread 
and  breath  being  synonymous  terms, 
when  the  mill  stops,  why  there's  an 
end  of  it.  So  she  grinds  her  bones 
over  shirts  or  trousers  or  military 
coats  for  good  Mr.  Shadrach,  and  he 
supplies  her  with  just  enough  bread- 
stuff to  keep  the  mill  going.  Know- 
ing Mr.  Shadrach,  the  reader  may 
regard  this  as  a  contradiction  of  the 
previous  assertion  that  these  ma- 
chines yield  no  man  profit  Well, 
what  is  Mr.  Shadrach's  profit?  Tme, 
he  may  gain  a  penny  out  of  a  bundle 
of  work,  but  are  his  feelings  of  no 
account?  Is  he  not  touched  to  the 
quick  of  his  soul  every  time  the 
thin  woman  with  the  fat  bundle 
approaches  his  warehouse?  Does 
that  wretched  penny  profit  py 
even  for  washing  pocket-hMid- 
kerchiefs  tear-soiled  in  her  he- 
half?  , 

Sometimes   the    human    bread- 
making  machine   appears    in  the 
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Ibnn  of  a  vendor  of  children's  toys 
—of  tnunpery  little  windmills,  and 
tops  and  balls  at  the  low  price  of  a 
farthing  each.  This  may  seem  yery 
Uke  exaggeration  to  grown-np  boys 
and  girls,  who  only  Imow  that  Lon- 
don has  an  eastern  as  well  as  a 
western  part  as  a  geographical  feust 
—to  whom  the  '  New  Cut '  may,  for 
all  they  know  to  the  contrary,  mean 
the  projected  Snez  Canal,  and  Lam- 
beth Marsh  be  a  good  place  for 
wild-dnck  shooting ;  neyertheless  it 
is  quite  tm&  In  each  of  the  places 
above  mentioned,  and  in  many  more, 
in  the  midst  of  the  roaring,  mar- 
keting mob,  there  the  &rthmg  toy 
merchant  is  to  be  found,  with  the 
battered  old  tea-tray  slung  about 
his  neck  &nd  piled  up  with  goods, 
whi<^,  supposing  him  to  sell  them 
all— which  is  not  hkely — ^will  not 
realize  more  than  a  single  shilling. 
How  on  earth  he  nmkes  bread 
enough  out  of  his  business  to  keep 
life  in  him  is  altogether  a  mystery. 
If  he  makes  them — ^the  dolls'  bed- 
steads, the  jumping  jacks,  and  the 
cardboard  clocla — himself,  he  must 
keep  something  in  the  cupboard 
while  he  is  at  work  (for  the  manu- 
facture of  more  than  forty-eight 
dolls'  bedsteads  in  a  single  day  is 
hardly  possible) ;  and  then  there  is 
the  cost  of  wood  and  gluel  One 
day  to  make,  one  long  evening — 
from  six  till  twelve,  probably — 
shivering  in  the  cold  to  sell,  for  a 
profit  of— ninepence !  Six  pounds 
of  bread — the  Lord  of  the  narvest 
be  thanked  that  it  is  as  much— for 
eighteen  hours'  work !  But  he  must 
not  take  it  all  out  in  bread ;  there 
is  lodging  to  provide,  and  candle, 
and  a  bit  of  fire,  or  how  will  he 
keep  his  glue  hot?  and  then  how 
can  he  get  on  without  a  little  coffee  ? 

and  who  is  to  pay 

But  where  is  the  use  of  diving 
into  such  Mhomless  mystery?  It 
is  all  managed  somehow.  Without 
doubt  such  a  life  is  preferable  to 
one  passed  in  the  workhouse,  or 
why  don't*  the  farthing- toy  mer- 
chimt  avail  himself  of  the  hospitable 
invitation  of  the  guardians  ?  It  is 
not  our  &ult  that  he  is  not  enjoying 
the  boiled  mutton  and  wearing  the 
comfortable  clothes.  Thank  hea- 
ven, we  can  lay  our  hands  on  our 


poor's-rate  receipts  in  proof  of  thai 
assertion. 

The  question  naturally  arises, 
YThat  is  the  origin  of  these  unlucky 
machines?  They  were  not  bom  to 
it;  for  if  they  ground  their  bones 
for  bread  as  fast  as  they  grew  their 
arrival  at  man's  estate  would  be  im- 
possible. On  this  point  I  have  no 
positive  information  to  lay  before  the 
reader;  I  only  know  that,  having 
taken  to  grinding  their  bones,  they  are 
used  up  not  nearly  so  expeditiously 
as  might  be  expected.  One  variety 
of  the  species  under  consideration, 
and  who  grinds  his  bread  out  of 
that  populfur  musical  instrument  the 
concertina^  has  haunted  our  neigh- 
bourhood periodically  for  the  last 
six  years.  I  think  he  could  not 
have  been  long  at  the  business  when  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance,  judging 
from  the  newness  of  his  instrument, 
the  glossiness  of  his  hat,  and  the 
unkennelish  cut  of  his  boots.  Ho 
had  an  ear  for  his  own  music,  too, 
at  that  period,  and  would  nm  over 
the  notes  gracefully  before  he  es- 
sayed a  tune.  He  would  also  scowl- 
ingly  resent  the  noise  made  by 
passing  vehicles,  and  was  on  one 
occasion  observed  to  break  off  in  the 
midst  of  the  Last  Boee  of  Summer, 
and  cross  the  road  for  the  purposo 
of  rebuking  and  causing  to  move  on  a 
damsel  of  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
in  charge  of  a  squalling  baby,  had 
composed  herself  on  a  doorstep  with 
the  mtention  of  availing  herself  of 
the  concertina's  soothing  qualities. 
At  that  time  too,  as  I  recollect,  he 
was  somewhat  fastidious  as  to  the 
terms  in  which  you  conveyed  to  him 
your  sense  of  his  deservings.  A 
penny  thrown  from  the  window  he 
would  pick  up  gingerly  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  acknowledge 
by  a  supercilious  nod  directed  to- 
wards the  area  railings,  as  though 
convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
offering  was  that  of  some  ill-man- 
nered kitchen  person— the  cook  or 
the  knife-boy.  His  delight  was  to 
come  up  the  front  steps  and  take 
his  earnings  at  the  door.  His  spe- 
cial delight  was  to  take  them  wrap- 
ped in  paper.  I  rememb^  that 
twopence  was  so  put  up  for  him  on 
one  occasion,  and  that,  setting  his 
gratitude  to  music,  he  nearly  drove 
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me  'mad  by  playing  tinclcr  the  vnn- 
dow  uncoiuiinply  for  the  space  of 
thirty-five  minutes  by  the  clock. 
The  more  I  think  of  him,  with  his 
Rpotless  turn-down  collar,  and  his 
blacked  boots,  and  his  oily  hair,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  he  was 
then  new  to  the  bone-grinding  busi- 
ness. Maybe,  however,  it  was  his 
tremendous  polish  that  ])revented 
the  teeth  of  the  cnLsher  biting  so 
quickly  as  they  otherwi^ie  would. 

That  was  six  years  ago.  You 
should  see  him  now !  His  liair  is  no 
longer  oily,  but  crispy  and  harsh  and 
iron-grey,  and  his  hat  has  given  place 
to  a  cap  with  a  peak  that  hides  his 
eyes.  He  no  longer  walks  on  the 
lavement.  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
what  caused  him  to  step  into  the  gut- 
ter in  the  first  instance  was  the  in- 
creasing shabbiness  of  his  boots, 
which  were  thus  screened  from 
view  in  the  shadow  of  the  kerb; 
but  his  boots  never  got  mended,  and 
so  he  loA  his,  respectable  footing. 
Grinding  his  bones  to  make  his 
bread  through  a  period  of  six  years 
has  quite  used  him  up,  nor  has  it 
&red  better  with  his  concertina. 
For  several  months  past  it  has  been 
unequal  to  such  harassing  labour 
as  the  performance  of  polkas  and 
popular  song  tunes  involves,  and 
even  the  particularly  sober  hynm 
music,  to  which  it  is  now  invariably 
applied,  it  makes  out  only  with  the 
greatest  diflBculty.  When  last  I 
heard  it,  it  was  attempting  the  Even- 
ing Hynm,  and  on  arriving  at '  the 
ills  that  I  this  day  have  done,'  it 
emitted,  in  place  of  a  high  note,  such 
an  agonized  gurgling  as  dismally 
foreboded  its  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. There  is  no  use  in  shaking  it, 
as  the  machine  which  works  it  has 
of  late  contracted  the  'vicious  habit 
of  doing,  or  in  trying  to  startle  it  to 
a  sense  of  propriety  by  a  sudden 
and  vengeful  tug,  or  5n  halting  at 
the  lamp-post  to  prick  up  the  keys, 
fiailing  at  the  knees,  as  one  may  say, 
and  shrinking  into  their  sockets  as 
though  yearning  for  burial  and 
peace.  Perhaps  they  have  it  by 
this  time.  Saturday  was  always  his 
day  for  enlivening  our  district,  but 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since 
the  February  frost  set  in. 

But  it  would  be  a  heavy  task— 


the  heavier  because  it  is  eg  very 
melancholy  —  to  particularize  the 
cases  of  the  various  bone-grinders 
to  be  met  with  in  the  highways 
and  byways  of  mighty  London. 
Even  then  the  list  woidd  not  be 
cxhaust^l.  The  banks  of  the  river 
yield  yet  another  variety  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  not  the  least  curious,  inas- 
much as  the  flesh-and-bone  ma- 
cliines  there  discovered  make  their 
breaxl  out  of  ship-wasto  and  rivei^ 
drift,  out  of  coal  spilt  from  barges 
and  discarded  scraps  of  rope  and 
bits  of  iron  and  black  bones  long 
biuied  in  the  mud.  Though  by 
no  means  handsome,  the  bread- 
makers  of  this  class  are  not  without 
their  commendable  qualities.  They 
are  brave  to  face  the  bleakest  wea- 
ther, to  wait  on  the  tides  that  M 
before  the  sun  is  up  on  bitter  No- 
vember mornings,  and  this  although 
the  rags  that  cover  them  are  60 
scanty  and  thin  as  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  (how  the  wind  comes 
piping  through  the  bridge  arches  on 
a  winter  morning  nobody  but  thoee 
who  have  experienced  it  can  have  a 
notion),  and  would  probably  be 
blown  away  only  that  they  are  satu- 
rated with  river  water  and  river  fog, 
and  cling  tenaciously  to  the  grimy 
skin  they  cover. 

Of  all  sorts  and  sizefi  are  these  in- 
genious machines.  Some  there  arc 
no  taller  than  a  walking-«tick,  and 
of  such  childish  strength  that  a  cap- 
ful of  coal,  or  old  rope,  or  black 
bones,  or  any  such  other  sort  of 
bread-stufif,  is  a  load  they  totter 
under.  Some,  again,  are  old  and  bent 
with  age ;  and  of  young  and  old  the 
sexes  are  about  equal.  A  hundred 
times  at  least,  on  passing  over  Black- 
friars  Bridge  in  the  early  morning, 
have  I'seen  one  old  lady  in  particn- 
lar,  who  engines  in  this  department 
of  bread-making,  and  who  is  herself, 
from  her  odd  boots  to  [the  stubbly 
hair  sprouting  through  her  aban- 
doned-looking bonnet,  as  much  hke 
an  item  of  drift  as  can  be  imagined. 
Where  she  obtained  it  it  is  hard  to 
guess,  but  besides  the  odd  boots 
and  the  bonnet,  she  wears— and  al- 
ways has  worn,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation— ^a  black  satin  gown.  Coals 
appear  to  be  the  chief  object  of  her 
pursuit,  and  the  lengths  Bhe  will  go 
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for  ihem  must  be  seen  to  be  belieyed. 
With  her  black  satin  tacked  np,  I 
haye  seen  her  crawling  between  the 
barges  where  the  mud  was  level 
with  her  knees,  and,  as  she  stooped, 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  her  nose. 
At  such  times  she  wears  her  odd 
boots  slung  round  her  neck,  that 
she  may  feel  for  lumps  of  coal 
under  the  mud  with  her  naked  toes. 
I  am  glad  to  add  that  the  quantity 
she  is  thus  enabled  to  collect  is  not 
inconsiderable.  I  have  seen  her 
toiling  np  the  oozy  steps  with  a 
mdk.  containing  little  short  of  a  hun- 
dred-weight at  her  back.  I  mean  to 
say  that  since  getting  coals  is  her 
liyelihood  I  am  glad  she  gets  so 
many,  but  no  man  with  a  mother 
can  be  glad  to  see  her  carry  them. 
In  the  Bununer  time  it  is  bad  enough, 
but  in  the  winter,  when  the  wharves, 
and  the  piles,  and  the  barges 
are  white  with  frost,  and  the  black 
mud,  by  contrast,  looks  so  very  black, 
and  the  north  wind  is  blowing,  and 
the  river  is  dotted  over  with  lumps 
of  ice,  it  isnota  pleasant  sight  to  see 
her  toiling  up  these  same  steps,  no 
longer  oozy,  out  slippery  as  glass, 
so  that  the  old  lady  is  obliged  to 
spare  a  hand  from  her  reeking  coal- 


sack  that  she  may  hold  on  by  the 
iron  railings,  with  her  poor  blue 
shanks,  and  her  flip-flap  shoes  and 
icy  tricklets  from  the  muddy  sack 
saturating  the  skirt  of  black  satin 
and  drenching  her  bent  shoulders. 
Surely  it  would  require  all  the  heat 
that  her  load  of  coals  will  yield  to 
drj  her  poor  old  rags  and  thaw  her 
benumbed  limbs.  But  the  coals  in 
the  sack  at  her  back  are  not  to  be 
burnt  for  her  comfort  How  is  she 
to  get  bread  to  eat  if  that  happens? 
No !  the  coals  are  for  sale.  She  has 
her  regular  customers,  for  she  is  a 
fiur-dealing  old  woman,  and  never 
adulterates  her  coals  with  stones  or 
slates.  When  coals  are  cheap  her 
bagful  fetches  her  sixpence;  when 
they  are  dear,  ninepence.  Now,  to 
the  shivering  old  soul's  bitter'misfor- 
tune,  coals  are  cheap,  so  she  will 
have  to  make  shift  with  sixpence  till 
the  tide  comes  up  and  goes  down 
again,  and  then  she  wiQ  be  seen 
trudging  off  to  the  river  skore  again 
to  try  what  luck  it  has  brought  her. 
I  lay  down  the  pen,  for  I  seem  to 
hear  an  echo  of  that  song  which 
touched  the  heart  of  England : — 

'  If  8  oh  that  bread  ahonld  be  so  dear. 
And  human  flesh  so  cheap  I' 
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nOKATIAN  ODE. 
J3clricateli  ta  t!)e  ^aureiuJ  af  Camrlrg. 

(^With  a  Port  rait  of  Mdlle.  Dorian,) 

CO^fE,  twine  mo  a  wreath  of  roses, 
Sparkling  with  odorous  dews; 
Bring  me  tlie  lyre. 
With  strings  of  fire. 

Old  Jloraco  wont  to  use ; 
For  the  famous  Queens  of  Comedy  must  Ik)  my  theme  to-day. 
And  Horatian  verso  will  best  rehearse 

The  list  so  bright  and  gay 
Of  the  Queens  of  mirth  and  jollity, 
And  wit  of  rarest  quality — 
A  glorious  array ! 

Then  fill  me  a  sparkling  beaker, 
Fill  it  with  beaded  champagne. 
The  vintage  of  France ; 
*  For  she  whose  glance 

To  celebrate  Tm  fain 
Is  one  of  the  Queens  of  Comedy  who  rule  by  the  rolling  Seine ; 
To  whom  belong  jest,  laugh,  and  song 

As  tributes  of  their  reign ; 
Tnie  Queens  of  mirth  and  jollity. 
And  wit  of  rarest  quality, 
With  beauty  to  enchain ! 

Then  strike  up,  pipe  and  tabor, 
While  the  young  Loves  dance  around ; 
I^ap,  joyous  band, 
All  hand  in  hand. 

To  music's  merry  sound ; 
For  the  fairest  Queen  of  Comedy  we  honour  thus  to-day 
With  song  and  dance  is  a  child  of  France, 
The  sunny — to\f jours  (jail 
Where  the  Queens  of  mirth  and  jollity. 
And  wit  of  rarest  quality. 

Can  boast  their  widest  sway. 

Then  heap  up  rose  and  myrtle, 
And  scatter  perfumed  showers, 
While  Loves  inspire 
My  willing  lyre 

With  tlieir  mother's  magic  powers, 
To  hymn  tliis  Qaeen  of  Comedy,  this  joyous  child  of  France, 
Who  hearts  beguiles  with  nods  and  smiles. 

And  archly-cunning  glance ; 
A  Queen  of  mirth  and  jollity. 
And  wit  of  rarest  quality, 
Of  folly  and  frivolity. 

Of  humour  and  romance ! 


W.L.THCJMAS 


TUE  QUEENS  OP  COMEDY. 
No.  I.  (French  Comedy.)— DORIAN. 
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THE  LADY  IN  MUSLIN. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MABGABBlfS  TBXASUBEB.' 


MARGARET'S  singing  and  play- 
ing lasted  but  a  short  time. 
She  grew  as  meditative  as  Gannt; 
and  leaning  her  arm  on  the  piano, 
kept  fingering  the  notes  at  intervals 
in  a  mnsing,  restless  manner.  Once 
or  twice  she  looked  up  hastily,  and 
her  eyes  always  songht  Gaunf  s  &ce 
in  a  way  very  nnflattering  to  myself, 
but  which  allowed  me  to  watch  her 
freely  enough,  secure  of  her  inatten- 
tion to  my  doings. 

Suddenly  she  seemed  to  take  a 
reflolntion.  Drawing  a  deep  sigh, 
she  roused  herself,  gave  another  of 
tiiose  earnest  and  yet  half-doubtfrd 
looks  at  Qaunt,  and  then  rose  up 
from  her  seat  and  left  the  room. 

She  was  absent  scarcely  five 
minutes ;  and  when  she  returned  she 
nsumed  her  seat,  without  saying  a 
word  to  either  of  us,  and  again  we 
lemained  silent  and  unsociable  till 
sapper  was  announced  by  the  In- 
diuL         •  . 

Supper  was  a  very  light  amur, 
consisting  merely  of  sandwiches  and 
wine,  on  a  tray  usually  served  in 
the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting. 
To-night,  however.  Miss  Owenson 
rose,  sayuig : — 

'It  is  so  chilly  this  evening,  I 
have  ozdered  supper  in  the  next 
room,  where  there  is  a  fire ;  let  us 
go ;  I  shall  quite  enjoy  a  good  warm- 
ing.' 

The  next  room  was  Margaret's 
special  and  sacred  iiAVOurite,  dedi- 
cated to  her  easel,  to  couches,  boxes, 
cabinets,  and  other  personal  pro- 
perty, that  were  too  littery  to  be 
introduced  into  her  more  orthodox 
apartments.  Here  she  passed  most 
(s  her  time,  how,  was  a  mystery, 
at  any  rate  solituily,  for  into  this 
room  no  one  was  admitted. 

A  fire  blazed  cheerfully  on  ithe 
hearth,  and  before  it  was  placed  the 
supportable,  surrounded  by  very 
iTiznriant  ann-chairs,  and  a  couple 
of  shaded  lamps  on  tiio  mantelshelf 
shed  a  soft,  pleasant  light  all  over 
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the   large,  rather  desolate-looking 
room. 

Margaret  sat  herself  down  in  one 
of  the  chairs  by  the  fire,  and  biding 
over  it,  began  silently  and  musingly 
wanning  her  hands.  Gaunt,  in  tnie 
English  fiashion,  unceremoniously 
tucked  his  coat  tajls  under  his  arms 
and  supported  himself  against  the 
mantelshelf,  while  I  took  my  seat 
opposite  our  hostess,  and  imitated 
her  exampla 

'  I  must  say,'  Margaret  exclaimed 
suddenly,  breaking  the  silence, 
'  your  English  climate  is  most  abo- 
minable; what  a  temperature  for 
September!' 

'Your!'  Gaunt  answered  coldly 
(he  was  a  littie  sulky  still).  'Are 
we  to  understand  by  that  very 
scornful  your,  that  you  decline  any 
connection  with  it?' 

Miss  Owenson  shivered  slightiy. 
'  Certainly :  I  was  bom  in  India,  and 
have  never  even  set  foot  in  England 
till  within  the  last  year.' 

'  I  guessed  you  were  bom  in  some 
tropical  country,'  I  said ; '  but  you 
are  of  English  parentage,  are  you 
not?' 

She  answered  simply  'Yes;'  and 
as  if  wishing  there  to  end  the  sub- 
ject, tumed  to  the  supper-table  and 
invited  us  to  eai 

The  conversation  took  a  graver 
turn  than  usual.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  trae  that  Miss 
Owenson  was  really  unwell,  as  she 
idlegod,  but  she  was  certainly  less 
brilliant  and  a  great  deal  more 
natural  and  womanly. 

I  could  not  help  fimcying,  as  she 
more  than  once  leant  back  wearily 
in  her  chair,  apparently  too  much 
engrossed  in  some  train  of  thought 
to  care  whether  either  of  us  were 
tViinkiTig  of,  or  regarding  her,  that 
it  was  like  the  utter  weariness  of  an 
actor,  forcing  him  to  lay  aside  his 
role,  if  it  were  but  for  a  moment 
I  don't  know  whether  Gaunt  noti'ced 
it:  he  ate  his  supper  very  silently 
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that  night,  and  when  he  did  address 
Miss  Owenson,  it  was  oertainlj  in  a 
graver,  more  studied  manner  than 
was  habitual  to  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  sapper,  onr 
conversation,  after  continuing  the 
subject  of  Murgaret's  parentage, 
turned  on  the  distinguishmg  marks 
of  children  bom  in  £idia  of  English 
parents,  also  on  the  difference  at  the 
characteristics  of  those  bom  in  the 
Western  or  Eastern  Indies. 

From  that  we  passed  on  todiscuss 
the  iKfisibility  of  detecting  the 
mixtine  of  races,  even  to  many 
generations.  Gnont  had  passed 
some  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
could  fipeak  on  the  matter  from 
actual  obserration,  and  he  and  Mar- 
garet grew  eager  in  the  discussion. 
'  I  will  show  you  two  or  three 
portraits,' Margaret  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, 'and  you  shall  tell  me  if, 
among  them,  you  can  detect  the  one 
who  is  of  mixed  blood.' 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  and  went 
to  one  of  the  cabinets  and  brought 
out  four  or  five  little  morocco  cases, 
which  she  laid  on  the  table  before 
lier.  The  first  she  opened  and 
passed  to  us  both,  as  we  approached 
•each  other  to  look  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  a  soft  fair  face  of  a  woman 
of  apparently  thirty  years,  remaric- 
able  more  K>r  the  beauty  of  the 
painting  than  for  the  portrait  itself. 

'Not  there,  certainly,'  we  both 
«aid. 

She  passed  us  another,  brighten- 
ing up  the  glass  lovingly,  before  she 
did  BO. 

The  picture  was  of  a  young  girl, 
very  like  to  Miss  Owenson,  Qiough 
not  so  handsome  and  much  younger. 
We  examined  it  with  int^est,  and 
both  exclaimed:  'A  sister,  surely.' 
Miss  Owenson  shook  her  head  and 
smiled. 

The  third  was  of  a  middle-aged 
man ;  the  fourth,  a  youth  in  a  mili- 
tary unifonn.  Graunt  bent  over  them 
earnestly.  If  black  blood  were 
there,  though  many  generaticms 
removed,  it  was  certainly  difficult  to 
detect  Dick  grew  more  intent;  and 
meanwhile  I  looked  anxiously  for 
the  fifkh  and  last,  which  those  fiur 
hands  seemed  so  loth  to  part  with. 
Miss  Owenson  tumed  the  Httle 
case  round  and  round,  touched  the 


spring,  but  did  not  open  it,  dusted 
it,  looked  at  Gkrant  earnestly,  then 
dropped  it  back  into  her  lap,  and 
looked  over  Dick's  shoulder  at  the 
two  portraits  he  was  examining. 
I  saw,  however,  that  she  was  think- 
ing very  little  of  what  she  was  doiog. 
Her  cheek,  hitherto  pale,  was  fliuh- 
ing,  and  her  eyes  growing  M^iter 
and  brighter,  as  &om  sane  n^ntal 
excitement 

H^ '  Well,'  Dick  soddenly  ezdaimed, 
'and  the  fifth?* 

One  mstant,  only  odb  instant,  aha 
hesitated ;  then,  tcmdiing  the  spring, 
she  opened  tlMS  case,  and  laid  it 
before  him. 

He  gave  a  glance  at  it— Itai— he 
did  not  start  or  exclaim— but  be 
tumed  sharply  and  locked  at  h». 

Margaret,  pwhaps,  had  expeoted 
that,  for  she  was  tim>wn  baek  in 
her  chair,  her  &oe  so  placed  as  to 
be  quite  shaded  fircnn  the  light 

Gaunf  s  look  and  gastore  weie  m 
strange,  that  tiiey  would  ha?a 
strack  the  most  carekss  lookann, 
and  I  immediately  arose  and  k)oked 
over  his  shoulder.  I  steted  back, 
exclaiming — '  Gedle !' 

The  portrait  was  of  a  very  Tocmg 
woman  of  the  most  perfect  cnole 
beauty  that  I  had  ever  seen,  bat  io 
exactly  like  littie  Cecfle,  that  I 
could  have  imagined  it  hen,  aged 
a  few  years  by  the  artisf  s  fiaiicy. 

'What  a  wondofiil  likenen!'  I 
exclaimed,  gazing  at  the  lovely  free. 
'  Has  it  never  struck  you  befiuef  I 
added,  turning  to  Miss  Owenson. 

She  raised  herself  quietiy,  but  I 
fancy  it  was  with  an  efibrt  she  an- 
swered calmly :  'When  I  first  aav 
Cecile,  her  fia<^  seemed  fiuniliar:  it 
was  cmly  in  turning  over  some  old 
treasures  yesterday  tiiat  I  lighted 
upon  this  portrait  and  foond  it  was 
this  that  she  resembled  so  mudt' 

Gaunt  still  silently  examined  the 
picture.  He  was  frowning  in  a  per> 
plexed,  thoughtful  manner,  and  I 
oould  see  there  was  a  pcstion  of 
annoyance  mixed  witti  the  per- 
plexity. 

Suddenly  he  asked  in  a  gnnre 
voice,  but  without  lookiBg  up. 
'Were  you  penMNimlly  aoqoanited 
with  this  kdy  V 

'  No.  The  picture  was  ^fiven  ne, 
among  some  othw  portiaiti,  as  a 
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model  of  Creole  beauty /  Miss  Owen- 
son  answered  slowly,  and  with  al- 
most an  effort ;  and  I  noticed  (for 
my  ^es  legaided  her  intently)  that 
a  flash  of  anger  illnmined  her 
countenance  for  an  instant 
Gannt     continned     his     silent 


'  I  was  wondering  this  afternoon/ 
Ma^aret  said  presently  Teiy  quietly, 
'  when  I  came  so  nnezpectedly  on 
that  picture,  if  Cedle  could  be  any 
relation,  the  libmess  is  so  won- 
derful/ 

Her  oyes  were  fixed  on  Gaunt  as 
she  spoke,  and  mine  also  sought  his 
face.  What  would  he  reply  to  that 
observation  which  seemed  to  touch 
so  nearly  on  the  question  of  Cecile's 
pazentage? 

He  was  silent  for  some  instants, 
frowning  more  and  more  grimly 
ereiy  momenl  Judging  bv  his 
coimtenanoe,  my  poor  Send  was 
carrying  on  a  momentous  and  diffi- 
cult argument  with  himself  which 
puzzled  him  not  a  little. 

Presently  he  looked  up  and  said 
slowly,  evidently  weighing  carefully 
each  word, '  The  likeness  is  so  strik- 
ing that  it  puts  relationship  beyond 
a  doubt  Haye  you  any  recollection 
of  the  person  who  gaye  you  this 
pcnixait,  and  are  you  aware  of  how 
that  person  became  possessed  ^of 
it?  ' 

These  little  formal  sentences  were 
additional  proofs  to  my  mind,  know- 
ing my  friend's  peculiarities,  that  he 
was  embarrassed.  If  Miss  Owenson 
were  a  skilfixl  questioner  she  could, 
I  felt  sure,  obtain  without  much 
difficulty  the  information  she 
wanted. 

She  drew  her  hand  meditatiyely 
across  her  forehead. 

'Iwas  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
portraits  at  that  time ;'  she  said, '  it 
was  one  of  my  whims.  Probably  I 
leceiyed  it  from  some  pictuie-dealer 
in  Calcutta,  where  I  was  living  in 
the  years  '60-61.  Is  there  any  date 
on  the  portrait?' 

Dick  turned  it  oyer  hastily,  passing 
his  thumb  along  one  of  tiie  sides. 
Margaret  watched  him  anxiously. 

'  No/  he  answered,  suddenly  lay- 
ing it  down ;  '  there  is  no  mark  or 
date  whatsoeyer.' 

'  It  is  certainly  wonderfully  like 


your  littie  niece/  Margaret  again 
hazarded  more  boldly  this  time,  and 
laying  a  certain  stress  on  the  word 
*  niece.' 
'  Yes/  Gaunt  replied ;  '  bat  what 

Suzzles  me  so  is  how  it  could  haye 
illen  into  your  hands,  and  in  the 
East,  too/ 

'  Ton  recognize  it  as  that  of  a  re- 
lation/ Margaret  said  hurriedly. 

'No/  he  answered  coldly.  'I 
only  recognize  its  wonderftil  re- 
semblance to  Gecile.  So  wonderful, 
indeed,  that  if  I  dared  I  should  ask 
you  a  great  &your/ 

'To  giye  it  you!'  She  drew  it 
towards  her,  closed  it  carefully, 
shaking  her  head.  'The  hand- 
somest of  all  my  collection.  Mr. 
Gaunt,  you  ask  too  much.' 

'  I  feued  so/  Dick  answered  sig- 
nificantiy,  and  rising  as  he  spoke. 
'Mark,  do  you  know  it  is  eleven 
o'clock?' 

Miss  Owenson  lounged  hack  in 
her  chair,  apparentiy  heedless  of  our 
preparation  for  depurture,  but  with 
her  black,  and,  to-night,  glittering 
eyes  fixed  on  Gaunt  Dick,  how- 
ever, stood  turned  slightly  from  her, 
waiting  for  me  to  finish  my  search 
after  hat,  gloves,  &a,  and  then  in- 
stead of  approaching,  as  usual,  to 
giye  the  warm  shake  of  the  hand, 
he  merely  bowed  a  good-night  across 
the  table. 

Margaret  aroee,  and  drawing  her- 
self up  proudly,  held  out  her  hand. 
'Mr.  Gaunt/  she  exclaimed, — and 
Dick  could  not  help  turning  and 
coming  back — 'is  the  picture  to  be 
the  pnce  of  your  ciyility  ?' 

'  Certainly  not/  he  replied,  taking 
her  hand. 

'  Your  friendship,  then  ?' 

'  I  should  consider  it  the  greatest 
mark  you  could  give  me  of  yours/ 
he  answered  eagerly. 

'Good-night,  then,'  she  said 
coldly. 

'  Good-bye/  Gaunt  replied. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

AQunrrTALK. 

'Who  is  she  ?  who  can  she  be?' 

Gaunt  exclaimed,  sa  with  his  arm 

tucked  through  mine  we  sauntered 

slowly  down  the  road  towards  the 
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inn.  '  Did  you  observe  Ler  ?  Wcl  1 , 
Fhe  gave  me  that  portrait  to  look  at 
with  a  purpose,  I  could  swear.' 

*No  doubt/  I  answered;  'but 
with  what  purpose  you  alone  can 
guess.' 

I  don't  know  whether  Dick  under- 
stood my  words  as  a  delicate  hint 
that  he  might  profit  by  my  sagacity 
if  he  would  be  confidential,  but  he 
certainly  answered  very  gruffly, 
*  Oh,  of  course — of  course.* 

We  walked  on,  Dick  leaning 
heavily  on  my  arm,  and  evidently 
very  much  engrossed  with  some 
impleasant  thoughts;  I  discussing 
with  myself  if  gallantry  and  honour 
demanded  silence  on  my  part  on 
that  afternoon's  adventure,  and 
Margaret's  private  sign  that  even- 
ing more  than  friendship  for  Graunt, 
claimed  my  good  offices  to  warn 
him  that  the  woman  to  whom  he 
was,  I  feared,  gradually  attaching 
himself,  had  her  own  httle  mys- 
teries and  histories  too,  which  she 
wished  to  guard  from  his  eye  espe- 
cially. 

I  am  not  partial  to  the  office  of 
watchman ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  evening's  oc- 
currence, and  Dick's  evident  annoy- 
ance, I  should  certainly  have  left 
my  friend  to  steer  himself  safely 
through  the  rocks  and  shoals  sur- 
rounding womankind,  and  only 
wished  him  bo7i  voi/age.  As  it  was, 
however,  in  spite  of  Dick's  un- 
flattering reserve,  I  felt  it  a  duty  I 
owed  to  our  long  friendship,  while 
I  kept  as  far  as  I  could  my  tacit 
engagement  with  Miss  Owenson,  to 
warn  him  that  he  was  quite  right  to 
aak  the  question — Who  is  she?  and 
also  not  to  flatter  himself  he  could 
guess  the  answer  easily.  I  con- 
veyed my  warning  in  the  very  fewest 
words  possible  just  before  we  se- 
parated for  the  night,  and,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  instances  of  disin- 
terested friendship,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  Dick  took 
little  notice  of  what  I  said,  or  rather 
regarded  it  as  a  Buperflnous  exhibi- 
tion of  zeal  on  my  part.  Such  is 
maul 

*  *  *  • 

My  damp  ride  gave  me  a  feverish, 
tmoomfortable  night,  and  feeling 
anything  but  sentimentally  inclined, 


I  rose  earlier  than  usual  the  next 
morning  and  descended  to  tho 
^'arden. 

It  was  a  damp,  heavy  mominpr, 
and  unusually  cool ;  and  I  no  sooner 
felt  the  chilly  air  come  rushing  to 
meet  me  through  the  open  door  than 
I  most  heartily  repented  of  having 
left  my  bed  at  such  an  early  hour. 
Kepentance  was,  however,  rather 
late,  so  lighting  a  cigar,  I  sauntered 
disconsolately  down  the  still  damp 
gravel  walk  to  the  road. 

There  were  few  persons  out,  and 
I  continued  my  walk  and  my  mecii- 
tations,  which  were  neither  of  them 
of  the  most  cheering  description, 
without  interruption,  till  I  arrivetl 
opposite  the  front  entrance  of  tho 
cottage.  Every  blind  was  down,  and, 
to  judge  by  the  profoimd  repose 
reigning  round  the  house,  its  occu- 
pants, as  regarded  early  rising,  de- 
parted from  their  imitation  of 
Eastern  habits. 

I  passed  on,  and  continued  my 
walk  slowly  in  the  direction  I  had 
taken  yesterday.  I  had  scarcely 
passed  the  house  twenty  yards,  when 
from  a  road  brandling  off"  from  that 
along  which  I  was  walking,  came  a 
closSl  carriage,  with,  to  my  surprise, 
l^iiss  Owenson's  Indian  servant 
sitting  on  the  coach-box.  On  the 
top  of  the  fly  was  a  small  trunk,  and 
in  the  inside  I  jast  caught  sight  ot 
the  outline  of  a  female  figure  lean- 
ing as  far  back  as  possible.  Was  it 
going  away  or  coming  in  ? 

I  turned  and  gazed  without  any 
attempt  to  disguise  my  curioeity,  and 
I  saw  the  carriage  dnve  quickly  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  cottage,  the  Indian 
descend  kfrom  his  seat,  and  then 
assist  the  lady  to  alight  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  tall  figure  and 
graceful  deportment.  Whether  Miss 
Owenson  had  seen  me  from  the 
carriage  I  know  not,  but  directly 
she  reached  the  ground  she  turned 
towards  me,  and  advancing  a  few 
steps  held  out  her  hand. 

She  wore  a  thick  blue  shawl,  her 
veil  was  thrown  back,  and  as  the 
flowers  and  ribbons  of  her  bonnet,  of 
the  same  bright  blue,  rested  against 
her  blonde  hair  and  (a:eamy  cheek, 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look 
to  such  advantage. 

'  What  brings  you  out  so  early  ?* 
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she  exclaimed;  'sorely  not  the 
ebanns  of  the  morning.' 

'  The  difloomforts  of  a  bad  night/ 
I  replied ;  '  bnt  I  am  sure  the  same 
reason  has  not  sent  yon  for  your 
drive/ 

'No;  I  slept  remarkably  well.' 
As  she  spoke  she  moved  slowly  to- 
wards  the  honse.  'Come  in/  she 
added,  taming  suddenly,  'chance 
has  thrown  a  good  opportunity  in 
our  way  for  a  quiet  talk/ 

I  followed  her  into  the  cottage,  and 
was  not  sorry  to  find  that  our  'quiet 
talk'  was  to  be  carried  on  beside  a 
bright  fire  that  blazed  in  the  room 
in  which  we  had  supped  the  previous 
evening. 

'  Where  do  you  think  I  have  been?' 
Margaret  said,  as,  throwing  aside  her 
bonnet,  she  came  and  sat  down  op- 
posite me  by  the  fire. 

'  Perhaps  to  the  cottage  again/  I 
answered  quietly. 

'A  very  good  guess — ^'tis  even  so/ 
she  replied  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
frankness,  more  its  imitation,  I 
fancied,  than  the  genuine  article, 
however.  'I  dare  say/  she  con- 
tinued in  the  same  tone,  '  that  my 
conduct  puzzled  you  last  night; 
this  morning  shall  I  be  able  to  ex- 
plain it  without  puzzling  you 
more?* 

'Probably  not/  I  answered  se- 
renely. 'Miss  Margaret  Owenson 
delights  in  mysteries,  I  know/ 

'  And  suppose  that  mystery  and 
nmncBuvring  are  forced  on  Miss 
Margaret  Owenson— that  no  choice 
is  left  her?' 

'Mystery  and  manoeuvring  for 
what?' 

Instead  of  answering  my  question, 
Margaret  Owenson  gave  me  a  quick 
look,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  are 
quite  mistaken  if  you  think  to  sur- 
prise me;'  then,  leaning  back  in  a 
very  becoming  attitude,  she  played 
coquettishly  with  her  chain. 

'  Suppose/  she  said,  suddenly  look- 
ing up  with  the  same  coquettish  air, 
'suppose  all  the  mystery  and  ma- 
ncsuvring  were  smoke — liie  prank  of 
a  wild  girl  who  has  too  much  free- 
dom and  boldness,  and  enough 
money  at  her  oonmiand  to  gratify 
her  every  whim?* 

'  Suppose/ 1  answered  in  my  turn, 
'  that  I  have  my  opinion  in  the  mat- 


ter, and  wear  such^good  spectacles 
that  no  one  can  throw  dust  in  my 
eyes?' 

'In  that  case  Margaret  Owenson 
bows  to  Mark  Owen/  she  replied, 
inclining  her  head,  but  with  a  quick 
colour  mounting  in  her  cheeks. 

We  were  both  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, both  evidently  pursuing  our 
own  peculiar  train  of  thought,  till, 
tiring  of  the  occupation,  and  fancy- 
ing Margaret's  silence  was  a  delicate 
hint  that  our '  quiet  talk '  was  over, 
I  rose  and  put  out  my  hand. 

'Don*t  be  in  such  a  hun^/  she 
exclaimed,  in  an  utterly  different 
tone.  '  I  have  not  asked  you  to  pay 
me  this  early  yisit  to  act  a  comedy. 
Mr.  Owen/  eAie  added,  flushing,  but 
speaking  frankly, '  I  think  you  are 
one  of  those  men  whom  it  )&  more 
easy  for  women  of  my  stamp  to  turn 
into  friends— true,  earnest  friends — 
than  lovers.' 

I  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  thiR 
very  candid  address,  and  for  once  in 
my  life  I  felt  the  blood  rush  hotiy 
to  my  face,  and  even  tingle  my 
finger-ends.  I  remembered  a  dream 
or  two  I  had  had  of  that  beautiful 
face  before  me,  some  very  ugly  feel- 
ings I  bad  experienced  towards 
Gaunt,  when  they  retired  to  that 
horrid  conservatory,  leaving  me  to 
my  solitary  cigar;  and  I  forgot  in 
that  moment  all  my  philosophical 
reasoning,  and  the  absurdity  of  love 
and  love-making,  also  all  my  calm 
denunciations  of  unfeminine  bold- 
ness and  feminine  coquetry.  Words 
trembled  on  my  lips  that — ^that — 
well  now  I  am  glad  I  did  not  utter 
them.  In  the  folly  of  that  moment 
I  believe  I  took  that  fair,  pretty 
hand  in  mine,  for  it  certainly  chsped 
mine,  when  on  the  blood  retreating 
to  its  proper  place,  I  resumed  my 
usual  colour  and  reasonable  tone  of 
mind;  and  I  remember  I  felt  em- 
barrassed what  to  do  with  it,  as  I 
tried  to  reply  in  a  quiet,  proper 
manner— 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right' 

'  If  I  did  not  feel  sure  of  it/  Mar- 
garet answered,  gravely, '  I  should 
not  dare  ask  what  I  am  about  to  do/ 

Some  very  insane  jealousy  was 
roused  by  her  first  words  and  the 
tone  in  which  she  spoke  them.  I 
said,  sarcastically— 
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'  Tcm  would  not  of  Gaont,  for  in- 
stance ?* 

Margaret  looked  np  at  me  with  a 
pained,  sozprised  glance,  and  flnahed 
crimson. 

*No/  she  said,  'certainly  not — 
least  of  all  him.  Oan  yon  not 
see— have  yon  not  peroeired  ?*  she 
continned,  after  a  slight  pause,  and 
in  an  anxious  tone. 

'Only  too  much/ 1  answered, still 
sarcastically. 

Miss  Owenson  shook  her  head. 

'  If  you  wish  to  go,'  she  said,  coldly, 
*  I  will  not  detain  you.' 

I  took  np  my  hi^ 

*  I  may  as  well  say  good-bye  now,' 
I  said ;  'probably  I  shall  letom  to 
London  at  once.  My  friend  is  suf- 
ficiently well  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  my  assistance,  and  he,  no 
doubt,  -mil  find  amusement  enough 
to  make  my  departure  rather  ac- 
ceptable thfloi  to  be  regretted.' 

Margaret  Owenson  regarded  me 
for  a  moment  with  a  smile  so  in- 
tensely quizzical,  that,  angry  as  I 
was,  I  could  not  help  feeling  I  was 
making  a  great  fool  of  myself. 

'  You  really  are  most  proYoking/ 
I  muttered. 

'And  you  most  unreasonable,' 
she  answered.  '  Sit  down  and  listen 
quietly  to  what  I  have  to  say,  then 
go  to  London  if  you  choose,  and  be 
as  sulky  and  disa^?eeal^e  to  poor 
Mr.  Gaunt  as  your  manly  di^iy 
shall  think  proper.' 

She  half  pushed  me  back  in  the 
armrchair,  and  then,  with  the  free- 
dom that  was  at  times  as  repulsive 
as  at  others  it  was  winning  and  at- 
tradaye^  she  drew  a  light  chair  be- 
side me,  and  leaning  carelessly  on 
the  arm  of  mine,  she  laid  her  fingers 
lightly  on  my  hand. 

'  Answer  me  frankly.  Have  you 
told  Mr.  Gaunt  anything  of  your 
seeing  me  in  the  cottage  yesterday 
afternoon,  or  of  my  b^ging  your 
silence  last  night?' 

'Nothing.  I  keep  honourably 
even  unworded  engagements.  Miss 
Owenson.' 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it  One  other 
question.  Are  you  in  the  secret  of 
Cecile's  relationship  to  Mr.  Gaunt?* 

I  started.    'Secret?'  I  exclaimed. 

'Let  us  be  frank  for  once,'  she 
resumed,  in  a  tired  voice.    '  I  see  as 


plainly  as  you  do  that  there  is 
a  secret  Perhaps  I  may  know 
more  of  it  than  you  do— perhaps 
even  more  than  Bichard  Gaunt 
himself.  Answer  me  frankly.  Are 
you  in  his  confidence?' 

'  Sucha  question ^"I  b^;an,he- 

sitatiug. 

'Is  very  simple  and  easy  to  an- 
swer,' she  interrupted;  'mer^y  a 
Te»  or  No.  I  only  ask  a  monosyl- 
lable of  you.' 

The  eaf^emess  with  which  she 
spc^e  flashed  in  her  oyes,  and  fi- 
nessed to  the  truth  of  her  weeds 
that  she  was  acting  no  comedy. 

'Of  what  consequenoecanitbe?' 
I  exclaimed. 

'That  I  alone  know,'  she  an- 
swered, still  earnestly.  'Yeeorno?' 

'  Well,  then.  No.  I  know  notiung 
of  this  secret,  if  secret  there  is.' 

'  And  yet  you  are  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  I  He  has  tdd  me  him- 
self that  you  wore  as  brothers 
together,'  Miss  Owenson  said,  and 
as  die  spoke,  she  rose  from  her  chair 
and  stood  before  me  in  an  un- 
usually  excited  manner. 

'All  this,'  she  ccmtinued,  'con- 
firms me  in  my  opinicm.  Will  70a 
confer  a  great  favour  on  me— one 
that  aids  the  wronged  at  least  to 
defend  themselves  ?  I  only  adc  yon 
to  be  silent  on  all  that  has  paved 
betwe^  us,  both  concerning  ^ 
cottage  last  night  and  our  present 
interview.' 

I  hesitated.  '  In  binding  mjsdf 
to  that  I  know  not  what  wrong  I 
may  be  doing  Gaunt,'  I  sud. 
'  Events  may  so  occur  that  tiiese 
very  trivial  circumstances  may  as- 
sume some  importance.' 

'  I  ask  you  as  a  £avour,'  she  said, 
throwing  herself  again  in  her  seatin 
the  most  pleading  manner;  'or  if 
you  will  not  promise  me  definitely, 
only  grant  me  this,  that  before  you 
tell  him  you  will  let  me  know.' 

'  The  very  importance  you  attach 
to  such  trifles  makes  me  more  un- 
willing to  promise,'  I  said.  'Only 
last  night  your  conduct  about  the 
portrait  made  him  anxious  to  pe- 
netrate the  mystery  with  wmdi 
you  surround  yourself  How  do  I 
know  but  that  these  cirenmstanocs 
might  assist  him  materially  in 
so  doing;  and  if  that  is  the  case 
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am  I  actmg  fairly^  or  even  hononr- 
ablj,  to  my  friend  ?' 

Miss  Owenson  followed  with  ear- 
nesfcnefis  eyeiy  word  as  I  uttered 
it 

'  And  he  is  anxions,  then,  to  pe- 
netrate the  mystery?  And  it  was 
my  conduct  concerning  the  portrait 
that  aroused  his  suspicions/  she 
exclaimed,  eagerly. 

'  I  do  not  undertake  to  answer  for 
Gaunt/ 1  replied. 

Margaret  looked  at  me  earnestly, 
yet  half  doubtfully. 

'Well,  well:  I  do  not  wish  to 
cToes-ezamine  either  you  or  him; 
all  I  beg  of  you  is  to  grant  my  re- 
qnesi  It  seems  to  me  not  a  yery 
difficult  one  to  grant,  in  spite  of 
your  conscience.  I  ask  you  merely 
to  let  me  know  when  you  communi- 
cate these  stories  to  your  friend, 
and  to  delay  it  as  long  as  possible. 
I  am  a  stranger  to  you/  she  added, 
'  and  I  know  the  manner  in  which  I 
haye  made  and  carried  on  our  short 
acquaintance  cannot  entitle  me  to 
your  highest  opinion.  Still,  when 
I  giye  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  my  object  in  coming  here,  and 
acting  as  I  do,  is  to  shield  the 
wronged  and  the  innocent,  you  may 
take  it  as  that  of  a  lady  of  no  mean 
birth.  All  I  want/  she  added,  pas- 
sionately, '  is  to  defend  the  rights 
of  natoralinstice.' 

I  looked  at  her,  extremely  puz- 
zled; there  was  no  acting  in  her 
manner — ^no  assumed  emotion  in  the 
anger  that  illumined  her  whole 
oonntenance;  she  continued  in  a 
softer  tone :  '  Were  I  to  tell  you  the 
story  I  could  tell,  I  mistime  you 
greatly,  Mr.  Owen,  if  you  would  not 
be  the  first  to  aid  the  wronged. 
Kichard  Gaunt  himself  —  she 
paused,  rose  again  to  her  feet,  and 
then  walked  impatiently  away. 
When  she  came  back,  there  were 
large  tears  filling  her  beautiful  eyes. 
' Can  you  not  promise  me  this?'  she 
Eaid  in  a  low,  tremulous  yoice. 

What  man  oyer  stood  firm  before 
a  beautiful  woman's  tears? 

I  took  the  hand  she  had  laid  on 
mine,  and  saying,  *  You  may  trust 
me— I  cannot  refase  you,  Margaret,' 
I  bent  down  and  kissed  it  earnestly. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  oyer 
done  such  a  foolish  thing;  and  I 


rushed  away  disgusted  with  my  own 
folly  and  rashness. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

SOMK  ONE  IN  THS  BOUNDAEy  STREAM. 

That  day  I  had  the  largest  dose 
of  ennui  that  I  think  it  has  oyer 
been  my  ill-luck  to  be  forced  to 
swallow. 

The  rain  came  down  in  one  con- 
tinuous sullen  i)0ur;  so  there  being 
no  possibility  of  yenting  the  feyerish, 
uncomfortable  kind  of  excitement 
induced  by  Miss  Owenson's  early 
'quiet  talk'  in  out-door  exercise,  I 
had  no  resource  but  literature, 
smoke,  or  Gaunt— all  three  of  which 
were  particularly  distasteful  to  me 
in  my  present  humour. 

My  thoughts,  too,  were  dis- 
agreeable, when  I  remembered  the 
interyiew  of  the  morning.  The  yeiy 
interest  which  it  awakened  in  mo 
for  Margaret  Owenson  was  aggra- 
yated  and  embittered  by  the  yery 
unflattering  frankness  with  which 
she  had  treated  me.  When  I 
tliought  of  the  preyious  eyening,  it 
only  confirmed  me  in  my  jealousy  of 
Gaunt  More  than  once  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  carry  out  what  had  cer- 
tainly been  a  yery  impromptu  an- 
nouncement to  Mjss  Owenson,  yiz., 
a  speedy  departure  for  London. 

With  a  bitter  kind  of  satisfaction, 
I  mused  upon  the  hardworking  but 
serene  life  I  led  in  my  quiet  rooms, 
among  my  books  and  writings,  con- 
tent to  know  of  loye  through  the 
loye-making  of  my  friend,  and  able 
to  regard  with  philosophical  indif- 
ference all  the  occasional  worries 
and  annoyances  it  entailed. 

After  each  ten  minutes  of  such 
meditations,  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  to  repeat  to  my  unsus- 

rcting  friend  those  sarcastic  words 
had  uttered  to  Miss  Owenson; 
but  somehow  the  desire]  each  time 
faded  as  soon  as  it  arose. 

I  roused  myself  and  looked  at 
Graunt. 

Dick  was  sitting  in  front  of  the 
window,  which,  in  spite  of  the  rain 
and  chilly  air,  he  insisted  on  haying 
open;  his  legs  eleyated  to  a  leyel 
with  his  body  by  resting  his  feet  on 
the  sill  of  the  window,  his  head 
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leaning  on  a  cushion  placed  at  the 
back  of  his  chair — little  clouds  of 
blue  smoke  issuing  from  his  mouth, 
which,  as  they  cleared  off,  allowed 
his  face  to  be  seen,  exhibiting  a 
countenance  with  the  eyes  compla- 
cently regarding  the  oj)p<)site  cot- 
tage, which  was  serenity  itself. 

As  I  regarded  him,  the  words  I 
had  intended  to  utter  vanished  into 
thin  air  (figuratively  speaking  of 
course),  and  my  thoughts  galloping 
forward,  drew  scenes  of  the  most 
(to  me)  desolating  description.  I 
felt  that  in  taking  leave  of  my  friend 
in  his  present  mood,  I  took  leavo 
also  of  all  our  pleasant  bachelor 
friendship — our  agreeable  evenings 
and  little  dinners,  our  summer 
jaunts,  our  one  thousand  and  one 
enjoyments;  while  in  their  stead 
came  a  tall,  fascinating  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
fomily  dinners,  christenings,  chil- 
dren's parties,  Ac,  &c.,  &c. 

Poor  Dick !  No ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances I  could  not,  I  ought 
not  to  leave  him  1 

I  was  rather  relieved  in  my  ap- 
prehensions to  find  he  sat  there 
very  quietly  the  whole  afternoon, 
making  no  movement  towards  visit- 
ing the  cottage ;  and  after  dinner — 
which,  I  noticed,  he  discussed  with 
an  appetite  supposed  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  grande  passion — 
he  took  his  wine  and  dessert  very 
composedly — ^indeed  more  so  than 
usual — ^and  on  my  execrating  wet 
weather  in  the  country,  merely  ob- 
served, '  Certainly  the  evenings  were 
deucedly  long.'  His  humour  puzzled 
me  too.  I  argued,  only  a  man  in 
love,  at  Dick's  age,  and  with  his 
disposition,  could  manage  to  exist 
three  weeks,  sa  he  had  done,  in  a 
wretched  place  like  Hazledean.  Of 
course  I  biew  that  Cecile  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  sudden  passion 
for  rural  retirement.  Still  the  serene 
and  even  contented  manner  in  which 
he  bore  it,  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  was 
somehow  pleasantly  occupied,  i.e, 
in  love-making ;  but  such  being  the 
case,  it  seemed,  to  me  very  odd  that 
he  could  consent  to  pass  a  weari- 
some wet  day  alone,  when  merely  a 
wet  garden  separated  him  from  the 
agreeable  society  of  the  object  of  his 
supposed  afifections.    Even  suppos- 


ing that  the  little  scene  of  the  por- 
trait liad  left  a  hngering  sulkiness, 
he  would  not  have  b^n  in  that 
perene  temper.  I  knew  Dick  well ; 
his  countenance  would  not  have 
worn  that  complacent  expression,  as 
he  eat  all  the  afternoon  vis-a-vis  the 
cottagCL 

In  our  flashes  of  conversation 
during  the  day,  he  had  made  no 
apparent  effort  to  avoid  mentioning 
either  Ikiiss  Owenson  or  her  conduct 
the  preceding  evening ;  neither  had 
he  alluded  to  them  with  the  warmth 
and  interest  a  man  in  the  position 
of  lover  ought,  and  generaliy  does. 
I  was  puzzled. 

Could  IVIargaret  Owenson  have 
been  having  a  'quiet  talk'  with 
him,  and  induced  him  to  promise 
silence  in  my  regard,  as  she  had  with 
myself?  I  had  just  asked  this 
question  of  myself,  and  was  trying 
to  find  an  answer  in  the  composed, 
pleasant  manner  in  which  Didc  was 
regarding  the  colour  of  his  wine,  as 
he  held  up  his  glass  to  catch  the 
faint,  watery  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
which,  with  a  strange  perversity, 
was  just  beginning  to  pierce  the 
rain- clouds,  as  the  day  was  done, 
when  we  were  both  startled  by 
hearing,  down  in  the  garden,  a 
faint  cry,  followed  by  a  loud,  pierc- 
ing shriek.  Both  of  us  jumped  up. 
and  cast  an  anxious  glance  round 
t^e  room.  Cecile  had  been  reading 
in  a  chair,  ten  minutes  ago:— «he 
was  gone  1 

'  Where  is  she  ?'  Gaunt  exclaimed, 
in  a  startled  tone.  '  Mark!  was  that 
her  voice?' 

'  Come  I'  I  exclaimed,  rushing  out, 
a  horrid  idea  seizing  me.  '  Tbs 
stream,  Dick,'  I  cried — *  the  boun- 
dary stream  1' 

We  were  on  the  verandah,  leaping 
over  it  into  the  garden,  and  rus^g 
down  to  the  banks  in  less  than  a 
minute.  There—there  the  water 
was  rushing  brown  and  bubbling, 
higher  by  two  or  three  feet  than 
yesttfday  when  I  had  refused  to 
cross  the  bridge,  and  there,  on  the 
wet,  soaked  planks  lay  a  hat — 
Gecile*s  hat 

'  Down  the  stream,  Mark,  down  V 
Dick  roared,  as  I,  swifter  of  foot 
than  he,  reached  the  bridge. 

How  I  rani  how  I  toiol     Tbs 


Some  One  in  iJie  Bamdary  Stream. 
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vater  did  not  go  more  swiftly— for 
ahead  of  me,  only  a  conple  of  yards 
or  BO,  btit  still  jiist  ont  of  my  reach 
and  seeming  oyer  to  elnde  me  like 
a  phantom  in  a  dreadful  dream,  I 
caaght  sight  of  sometbing—some- 
thiog  white.  It  was  borne  swiftly 
along— so  swiftly  that  the  stmggles 
that  agitated  it  faintly,  when  I  first 
caaght  sight  of  it,  soon  ceased ;  and 
it  must  inevitably  have  been  whirled 
along  imder  those  thick-tangled 
boshes  into  the  recesses  in  the 
wood,  had  not  a  friendly  biiar  stmck 
fiir  out  into  the  water,  catching  in 
the  child's  frock,  for  two  seccoids 
cheeked  her  conrse. 

Those  two  seconds  were  enongh. 
I  was  in  the  water  a  yard  lower 
down  then,  with  all  my  strength 
ttriTing  to  stem  the  current ;  and  as 
the  slender  impediment  gave  way, 
and  the  water  once  more  roshed  along 
with  its  light]  burden,  I  numaged, 
with  a  great  effort,  to  catch  the 
dress,  and  in  another  moment  I  had 
hmded  little  Gedle,  white  and  ut- 
terly motionless,  on  the  bank. 

!&diausted,  alarmed  as  I  was,  I 
coold  not  help,  eyen  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  looking  up 
curiously  in  Qaunf  s  fiice  as  he  came 
hnnying  up,  and  fbund  the  child 
out  of  the  water,  but  apparently 
inanimate. 

He  was  very  white,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  utter  horror  rather  than 
sonow  made  his  face  quite  pain- 
fol  to  look  at.  He  bent  oyer  the 
senseless  little  figure,  exclaiming, 
'Oh,  Mark,  Mark!'  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  oyerwhehned  with  regret, 
bat  at  the  same  time  so  strange, 
that  the  idea  of  his  being  Gecile*s 
&tiher,  was  banished  for  ever  from 
my  mind. 

*  Don't  waste  time,'  I  said.  'Carry 
her  to  the  house,  and  send  for  the 
doctor.  Quick!  I  have  hurt  my 
aim,  and  can't  help  you.' 

Gaunt,  with  stul  that  horrified 
look  on  his  &oe,  bent  down  and 
lifted  the  poor  child  in  his  arzns, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  her  meanwhile 
with  a  look  that  I  shall  not  easily 
forget 

'Hurry  on,'  he  said,  suddenly  re- 
suming his  usual  energy.  'There 
is  life,  Mark!  She  is  only  insen- 
sible.   Hurry  on,  for  God's  sake !' 


Hurry  I  did.  That  scream  had 
frightened  others  as  well  as  our- 
selyes,  and  I  met  all  tiie  inhabitants 
of  the  inn  rushing  about  in  all  di- 
rections along  the  bsEnks  of  that 
guilty-looking  stream. 

Brunlow  was  among  them;  and 
he,  with  superior  instinct,  soon 
guessed  the  accident.  With  a  long, 
deep  howl,  he  bounded  forward,  and 
as  he  met  Gaunt  carrying  his  sense- 
less burden,  his  sonowfdl  bowlings 
and  short  barks  soon  directed  every 
one  to  where  assistance  was  re- 
quired. 

As  I  walked  a  little  in  advance,  I 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  planks — 
cause  of  all  this  trouble— and  to  my 
horror,  who  shotdd  I  see  coming 
along,  and  with  daring  but  steady 
foot  crossing  the  slippery  bridge, 
but  Margaret  Owenson. 

'Is  it  Cecile?'  she  asked  as  she 
came  up.  Her  face  was  as  pale  as 
Gaunf  s,  her  countenance  abnost  as 
horrified.  I  pointed  back,  exclaim- 
ing, '  There !'  A  quick,  dark  flush 
came  into  her  cheeks  as  she  looked. 
Gaunt  was  coming  along,  his  hat 
off,  his  dress  in  disorder,  bearing 
the  dripping  little  form  in  his  arms. 
The  poor  white  fiEUM  with  its  dosed 
eyes,  looked  ghastly;  the  hands 
hung  down  lifelessly. 

For  an  instant  Miss  Owenson 
stood  gazing,  then  she  advanced 
quickly,  and  the  group  separating 
unasked  to  let  her  pass,  stood  beside 
Gauni 

She  did  not  look  at  him,  but 
bending  over  the  child,  peered 
closely  into  its  face,  touching,  at  the 
same  time,  the  little  cold  hands. 
'  Go  on,'  she  said  in  a  calm  voice, 
'riie  is  not  dead;'  then  taming 
away  with  a  look  which  I  cannot 
describe,  but  which  suited  strangely 
the  dispassionate  tone  in  which  she 
spoke,  she  herself  ran  forward 
towards  the  inn. 

When  we  arrived  there,  the  first 
person  who  stretched  out  her  arms 
to  receive  poor  Gedle,  was  Miss 
Owenson. 

Already  there  was  a  fire  btuning, 
and  blankets,  warm  bed,  and  re- 
storatives near;  and  there  stood 
Margaret,  with  her  ready  hands,  and 
woman's  calm  sense,  to  direct  their 
amplication. 
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Tuc  Lady  in  Mn.sJ'i' 


'  Fortimato  it  tvvs  for  the  poor 
child  that  she  wasthf^rc;  else,  in  tho 
absence  of  all  medicul  a^^istancc, 
she  would  have  fared  badly  ain«»nt: 
the  kindhearted  but  is^ioraut  per- 
sons who  surrounded  her. 

With  the  quiet,  but  authoritative 
tone  of  one  accustomei  to  com- 
mand, and  to  have  her  commands 
obeyed,  Margaret  sent  some  here. 
others  there,  quickly  disj)ei-sing  the 
useless  spectators,  kecj)ing  only, 
as  her  assistant,  the  landlady. 

As  for  Gaunt  and  myself,  we 
required  no  second  bidding  from 
those  smileless  lips  to  take  o'lrselvcs 
off,  and  leave  the  little  sufferer  to  her. 
We  should  have  been  exceedingly 
grieved,  butj  awkward  and  useless, 
spectators  of  her  active  exertions  to 
restore  Cecile  to  consciousness. 

All  that  1  have  described  passed 
so  quickly,  that  I  could  scarcely 
believe,  when  I  re-entered  the  par- 
lour, that  barely  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  1  had  been  sipping 
my  still  unfinished  glass  of  wine, 
and  considering  Gaunt's  counte- 
nance with  such  j^erplexed  thoughts. 

In  spite  of  my  wet  clothes  and 
wounded  arm,  I  felt  too  much  in- 
terested in  watching  Gaunt,  and 
waiting  for  the  re-appearance  of 
Margaret  Owenson,  to  retire  to  my 
own  room,  and  attend  to  my  per- 
sonal comforts ;  so  throwing  myself 
in  the  arm-chair,  I  took  up  my  post 
of  observation. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

MABGERET  OWENSON  AS  SICK  NtTESE. 

Gaimt  placed  himself  in  bis 
favourite  position  against  the  man- 
telshelf, and  commenced  his  fa- 
vourite employment  of  stroking 
and  pulling  his  mustaches,  main- 
taining, meanwhile,  a  silence  that 
was  evidently  more  forced  than 
meditative. 

In  the  adjoining  room  we  conld 
distinctly  hear  the  quick  and  con- 
stant movements  of  Miss  Owenson 
and  her  assistants,  but  no  sounds 
from  Cecile;  and  as  minute  after 
nunuto  passed,  and  we  listened  in 
vain  for  some  sign,  were  it  but  a  cry 
or  a  moan,  onr  anxiety  became  in- 
tensely iMunfol. 

Gaunt    moved    about,   changed 


constjiutiy  his  positi.m,  and  •^♦■ 
longtli  took  to  pacini^  the  room  with 
a  stride  that  witnessed  to  his  in- 
creasing anxiety. 

Suddenly  he  pausal,  and  grasp- 
ing ray  arm  in  a  manner  that  was 
anything  but  agreeable  in  its 
woundenl  state,  he  exclaimed  in  a 
low  tone :  '  1  wish  yon  would  go  in 
and  see  what  they're  all  alwut, 
Mark.' 

*  To  what  use?'  I  replied,  groaninp. 
'  She  told  us  before  we  \\  ere  only  in 
the  way.' 

*  I  know,*  he  said  in  the  same  low 
tone.  'Still,  one  of  us  ought,  I 
think,  and — and— you  see  I  can't 
l)ear  facing  her.  I'm  a  confounde^l 
coward,  Mark,  I  know,'  he  added, 
beginning  to  bite  his  nails  in  tlu» 
most  schoolboy  fashion ;  '  but  she's 
got  such  a  look  about  her— at  least 
she  had— and  yet  for  all  that,  1 
can't  help ' 

Dick  paused.  Had  I  notthouglit 
of  the  poor  little  white  face  lyinp: 
senseless  under  that '  look,'  I  shoulil 
have  been  infinitely  amused  at  my 
poor  friend's  address.  As  it  was, 
the  comic  manner  was  lost  in  tbt' 
painful  doubt  he  convoyed,  more 
by  his  manner  than  words,  and  so, 
iu  spite  of  feeling  more  than  half- 
guilty  of  treason  to  Margaret,  I  rose 
answering,  'Perhaps  one  of  us 
ought  to  take  a  look.' 

'  Just  for  the  sake  of— not  that—' 
Dick  stammered,  as  I  walked  across 
the  room,  and  laid  my  hand  on  the 
door  handle. 

I  turned  it  very  gently  and 
entered ;  but  my  courage  failed  mo 
as  Margaret,  turning  abruptly  fironi 
her  position  by  the  bed,  fa(id  mo 
angrily.  '  You  only  embarrass  us, 
and  can  do  no  good.' 

Without  even  daring  to  ask  how 
Cecile  was,  I  backed  out  imme- 
diately, 

'  It's  no  use.  Gaunt,'  I  said  pet- 
tishly. *  If  you  want  her  watehed, 
you  must  do  it  yourself.  It's  ab- 
surd ;  of  course  it's  all  right' 

'Of  course  it  is,'  Dick  replied 
nervously.  '  It  is  only  my  anxiety; 
you  know.' 

I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa.  Dick 
resumed  his  position  by  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed  silently  by. 
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I  d<m' t  know  what  Gftont  thougk  t ; 
but  I  myself  felt  extremely  guilty 
and  nBoomfortable,  whenever  I  le- 
membeved  Margaret  Oweocon.  To 
repay  her  disinterested  kindness  to 
the  child  by  such  doubts,  was  cruel 
— ungentlemanly.  What  should  we 
be  doing,  hi  away  from  medical 
aid,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her?' 
NeverthelesB,  I  could  not  help 
wondering  what  had  caused  that 
ugly  k)ok  on  the  beautiful  face,  as 
she  said  so  coldly,  almost  disap- 
pointedly, '  She  is  not  dead.' 

My  unpleasant  meditations  were 
xntenmpted  bj  hearing  hurried  foot- 
steps, and  then  the  deep  tones  of  a 
man's  Toioe  mingling  themselves 
with  those  of  the  women  in  the 
noztroom. 

'Thedoetoratlastri  exclaimed. 

Gaunt  roused  himself,  and  then 
with  sadden  energy,  boldly  opened 
the;door  of  the  sick-room  and  en- 
tered, learing  me  alona 

I  listened  very  attentively,  but 
Iloould  distinguish  no  words.  I 
heard  Dick's  deep  yoioe  lowered  to 
a  kind  of  growl,  mingling  with  the 
others^  and  I  heard  his  step,  heavier 
than  the  rest,  move  about;  but  from 
no  sound  could  I  discover  how  the 
little  sufferer  was  progressing. 
More  than  once  I  felt  inclined  to 
risk  Miss  Owenson*s  fierce  looks,  and 
join  Gaunt;  but  somehow,  I  scarcely 
know  why#  a  feeling  of  delicacy 
restrained  me. 

There  was  some  strange  myst^ 
binding  Gftunt,  Margaret,  and  Gecile 
iogeth^,  which,  though  I  was  not 
certain  each  was  aware  of,  each 
sospeeted  more  or  less,  and  which 
Gaunt  at  least  desired  should  re- 
main a  secret 

Half  an  hour  passed,  the  day- 
light had  faded,  and  I  lounged 
there  in  the  dusk  listening,  musing, 
and  still  .too  anxious  to  pay  any 
attention  to  my  own  discomforts, 
When  the  door  opened  gently,  and 
some  ome  entered. 

The  fiootstep  that  approached 
me  was  much  too  light  for  Gaunf  s, 
and  yet  I  started  and  exokdmed 
with  surprise,  as  Margaret  Owenson 
said  quietly— '  Gedle  is  much 
better.  I  can  attend  to  you  now, 
Mr.  OwwL'  'Thank  God  I'  I  ex- 
claimed. She  proceeded  to  light  a 
omdle,  and  then  holding  it  up  so  as 


to  throw  the  light  full  on  my  damp, 
and  rather  muddy  person,  she 
exclaimed,  'What!  have  yon  not 
changed  yet?* 

Miss  Owenson  was  extremely 
pale,  and  her  countenance  bore  the 
expression  of  one  who  had  recently 
been  intensely  amdoua.  Exen  then 
it  had  a  tinge  of  something— I  know 
not  what— on  it  that  aged  it  con- 
siderably. 

'Cecile  is  better  then?'  I  said, 
taking  no  notice  of  her  exclamation. 

'  Much,'  Mai^^aret  replied  in  her 
quietest  tone.  'Completely  restored.' 

'Thank  heaven!  I  was  getting 
fearfully  anxious.' 

'Her  insensibility  was  caused  by 
some  blow  she  received  in  fedling.' 
Miss  Owenson  went  on  in  the  same 
voice.  'She  was  not  long  enough 
in  the  water  to  do  her  much  harm. 
The  doctor  assures  us  there  is  no 
cause  for  further  alarnu' 

She  certainly  seemed  tolerably 
free  from  it.  As  if  wishing  to  end 
the  subject,  she  drew  a  chair  to- 
wards me,  ajid  said  in  a  softer  tone, 
'Now  let  me  attend  to  you;  your 
arm  is  hurt,  is  it  not  ?' 

'  A  slight  bruise,'  I  replied,  '  and 
a  scratch.  I  fell  against  a  stony 
part  of  the  bank  in  my  descent.' 

'Then  it  was  you  who  saved 
Cecile,'  she  exclaimed  with  interest, 
'and  not  Bichard  Gaunt?' 

'It  was  certainly  I  who  took  her 
from  the  water:  I  ran  £B8ter!thuL 
Dick.' 

'  Ah !'  Whether  that  sound  was 
an  exdamation  or  a  sigh  I  knew 
not  At  any  rate  it  ended  all  Was 
Owenson's  questions  concerning  the 
accident  She  applied  herself  to  the 
examination  of  my  hurts,  and  while 
she  bound  up  and  plastered  my  arm, 
confined  herself  entirely  to  remarks 
on  that  interesting  occupation. 

Miss  Owenson  was  very  kind  in- 
deed; I  had  never  seen  her  in  a 
more  genial,  womanly  humour;  and 
as  her  soft  adroit  fingers  laboured 
away,  now  plastering,  now  binding 
up  my  wounds,  while  her  pleasant 
voice  uttered  sympathetic  nothings 
it  is  true,  but  stll  extremely  con- 
soling and  delightful  nothings 
ETOoken  by  her  lips,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  under  none  other  of 
her  Protean-like  changes  was  she 
so  attractive  or  so  winning. 
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Did  she  tend  Cecile  as  she  tended 
me?  Wherever  had  our  cruel 
doubts  sprung  from?  Was  it 
Maunt's  fancy  or  mine  that  liad  pro- 
duced them  ? 

'Now/  she  said,  as  she  finished 
the  dressing  operation,  *  if  you  take 
ray  advice  you  will  certainly  go  and 
change  those  damp  clothes/ 

I  obeyed  her,  for  the  doctor  de- 
parting she  returned  to  Cecile,  and 
the  dark  room  in  her  absence  was 
not  sufficiently  attractive  to  make 
the  further  neglect  of  my  own  com- 
forts supx)ortable- 

When  I  came  back  I  found  the 
lamp  lighted,  the  table  cleared,  and 
Gaunt  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  vdth. 
a  very  tolerably  cheerful  expression 
of  countenance. 

'  It's  all  right,  Mark,'  he  exclaimed 
as  I  entered.  '  Hinks  says  she'll  be 
well  enough  in  a  day  or  two.  No 
harm  done,  thanks  to  the  plucky 
way  in  which  you  pulled  her  out  of 
the  water.  Thank  you,  old  fel- 
low!' 

Dick's  heavy  hand  clutched  mine, 
and  judging  of  the  extent  of  his 
gratitude  by  the  pain  he  inflicted  on 
me,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it. 

It  startled  me  a  little,  however, 
for  truth  to  tell  I  never  fancied  Dick 
had  noticed  that  /  had  taken  Cecile 
from  the  water ;  or  if  he  had,  had 
considered  it  anything  more  than  a 
slight  advantage  I  had  gained  over 
him  by  my  superior  swiftness. 

Having  given  vent  to  his  feelings, 
and  receivS  my  '  Oh  yes— all  right,' 
in  acknowledgment,  Mr.  Richard 
Gaunt  resumed  his  seat,  and  I  sup- 
pose felt  embarrassed,  for  he  again 
took  to  biting  his  nails. 

*  Under  all  circumstances,  you 
know,  Mark,*  he  began  suddenly, 
'I  can't  help  feeling  particularly 
obliged  to  you.  Many  men,'  he 
continued,  struggling  to  express 
himself  clearly,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  in  direct  terms,  'would 
have  perhaps  felt  that— that  the 
position— I  mean  want  of  confidence 
as  yon  may  fancy— you  understand, 
Mark,  don't  you?'  he  added,  wind- 
ing up  quickly,  and  looking  up  at 
me  with  hia  pleasant,  honest  eyes 
quite  aglow  with  the  excitement  of 
Mb  feelings. 
'  Oh  yes!    Of  course  I  do,*  I  re- 


plied, wishing  to  end  explanation  as 
much  for  my  own  sake  as  his  (I 
abominate  anything  approaching;  a 
scene),  though  the  exact  meaning  of 
what  he  wished  to  convey  found  its 
way  rather  mistily  to  my  mind. 

*  And  you  know,  Mark,'  he  con- 
tinued, very  much  with  the  air  of  a 
schoolboy  who  was  forcing  himselt 
to  have  it  out  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  '  it  isn't  that*— (what  ? 
I  wondered^ — '  but  because  honour 
forbids,  ana  even  your  own  words, 

that  I  don't  even  now ' 

Again  he  paused,  excessively  em- 
barrassed, and  evidently  annoyed  at 
being  so  embarrassed. 

I  felt  a  little  hurt  '  If  you  mean, 
Richard,'  I  said  coldly,  •  that  after 
this  evening's  occurrence  I  think 
myself  entitled  to  your  confidence, 
and  that  you  must  still  decline  to 
give  it  me,  ali  I  reply  is  that  yonr 
opinion  of  me  is  not  very  generous.' 
'  I  don't  mean  that,  either,'  ho 
answered,  looking  excessively 
pained ;  '  however,  it's  no  use  say- 
ing more;  I  only  make  a  ha£h  of 
explanations— I  cJways  dioL' 

I  was  rather  amused,  in  spite  ot 
my  annoyance,  at  Dick's  imagining 
he  had  been  explaining  anything  by 
his  intense  muddle  and  his  broken 
sentences ;  however,  I  tamed  quietly 
away,  and  took  pretty  good  care  to 
end  them  by  making,  and  en- 
couraging no  further  remark  from 
Gaunt  on  the  matter. 

Dick  broke  the  silence  in  a  few 
minutes  by  observing  in  a  low 
voice — 

'  Miss  Owenson  is  still  with  Cecile  ; 
she  has  offered  to  remain  with  her 
the  night,  in  company  with  the 
landlady.' 

'Very  kind  ot  he?,'  I  answered, 
with  another  of  those  reproachful 
pangs  at  having  ever  suspected  her 
of  anything  but  the  most  disin- 
terested kindness  to  Cecile. 

'Very,'  Gaunt  said;  'particularly 
considering  her  former  evident  dis- 
like to  the  child.  Women  certainly 
are  incomprehensible,'  be  added. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking 
when  the  door  opened,  and  in  came 
the  very  subject  of  our  remarks. 

Whether  she  had  heard  or  not  was 
impossible  to  discover  by  her  coun- 
tenance; when  she  tamed  to  the 
light,  however,  I  &ncied  her  eyes 
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regarded  Gaunt  with  a  slightly 
anxious  look. 

'Gecile  is  sleeping/  she  said,  '  bo 
I  came  to  b^  you  to  lend  me  a 
book/ 

Such  a  leqaest  was  the  most 
natoial  that  could  be  made,  and  it 
was  proffered  in  the  most  natural 
tone  in  the  world. 

We  both  rose,  and  Qaunt  offering 
her  his  chair,  begged  her,  though  in 
a  constrained  voice,  to  sit  down, 
adding  that  as  Cecile  was  sleeping 
there  was  no  occasion  to  hurry  back 
to  her.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
why  Gaunt's  manner  should  have 
dumged;  certainly  I  had  not  seen 
them  t(^ther  since  the  portrait 
scene,  and  then  they  had  not  parted 
on  the  best  terms;  it  might  be  a 
lingering  sulkiness. 

Margaret  would  not  stay.  She 
said  briefly  she  had  undertaken  a 
duty,  and  she  wished  to  fulfil  it  pro- 
perly. Gecile  was  feverish  and  rest- 
lesa—she  did  not  like  to  leave  her; 
and  again  she  requested  Gaunt  to 
lend  her  some  light  book  that  would 
not  send  her  to  sleep. 

There  was  something  very  decided 
in  her  manner  of  refniEuig  our  invi- 
tation to  stay.  Perhaps  she  was 
offended  at  something  she  had  over- 
heard us  say — or  perhaps— but  in 
spite  of  the  respect  I  had  for  her 
leal  purity,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
this  'perhaps'  very  vague — Miss 
Owenson's  sense  of  propriety  was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  sitting  alone 
with  two  yoxmg  men  in  their  own 
apartment  at  that  hour ;  at  any  rate 
she  firmly  refused  the  chair.  At  the 
furthest  end  of  the  room  was  Dick's 
cbset  of  private  valuables :  here  he 
kept  his  pet  pipes,  his  choicest 
djgarg,  his  writing-case  of  love  relics, 
his  few  books,  &c,  &c.,  and  thither 
he  went  to  search  for  a  novel :  not  a 
little  puzzled,  I  guessed,  as  to  the 
selection  he  should  make  among  the 
works  of  light  literature  whi<£  he 
oonsidored  amusing  reading. 

He  stood  for  so  long,  lamp  in 
hand,  before  this  receptacle  of  rub- 
bish, that  perhap  it  was  as  much 
weariness  as  curiosity  that  suddenly 
mspired  Miss  Owenson  to  go  and 
assost  his  choice. 

'  A  various  ooUection,  I  must  say,' 
I  heard  Margaret  excUum,and  tum- 
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ing  round  I  saw  her  standing  in 
front  of  the  closet,  her  eyes  eagerly 
regarding  within.  '  Pipes,  canisters, 
books,  bottles,  and  Heaven  knows 
what!' 

Gaunt  made  some  rejoinder,  and 
then  they  began  searching  among 
the  books.  The  dour  was  half 
closed  upoi;i  tiiem,  and  from  where 
I  sat  I  could  scarcely  distinguish 
what  they  said.  They  spoke  in  low 
tones— Margaret  especially;  from 
Gaunt  now  and  then  I  heajd  the 
word  '  Gecile/  and  from  his  softened 
way  of  speaking  I  imagined  he  was 
thanking  (probably  in  the  same 
muddled  manner  he  had  thanked 
myself)  Miss  Owenson,  and  was 
making  his  peace  with  her.  Sud- 
denly the  door  was  opened,  and  I 
heard  Margaret  exclaim,  'Ah!  Mr. 
Gkiunt,  you  have  at  least  one 
curiosity  among  your  treasures; 
that  Indian  box,  there,  how  very 
pretty!* 

'  Oh !  an  old  thing  —  nothing 
curious  in  it,'  Gaunt  replied.  '  I  can 
assure  you  my  amber  mouthpiece 
and  this  carved  hookah  are  very 
much  more  valuable  and  curious.' 

'No  doubt,  in  your  estimation. 
Will  you  let  me  look  at  the  box, 
though?  I  take  a  strange  interest 
in  anything  Indian.' 

Gaunt  coughed.  'I  should  bo 
very  happy,'  he  answered  hastily, 
'only  it's  full  of  papers — family 
papers.' 

'Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon  for  being 
so  indiscreet  then.  I  don't  quarrel 
with  you,  Mr.  Gaunt,  you  see,'  and 
I  heard  Margaret's  laugh  come  softly 
and  pleasantly,  '  as  you  did  witii  me 
about  the  portrait'  As  she  spoke  she 
came  away  from  the  closet.  'Mr. 
Owen,  I  must  apply  to  you ;  your 
friend  has  nothing  really  readable,' 
she  said,  sitting  down  in  Gaunt's 
arm-chair,  apparently  quite  ob- 
livious of  her  recent  anxiety  to  ful- 
fil the  duty  she  had  undertaken.  A 
couple  of  hours  passed  before  she 
did  recollect  it,  and  then  it  was 
brought  to  her  remembrance  by  the 
landlady's  voice  observing,  from 
(discreetly)  behind  the  door,  'I 
think,  ma'am,  Miss  Cecile  ought  to 
take  her  draught  now.' 

Miss  Owenson  disappeared  in  an 
instant 
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MY  esteemed  friend  Jack  Easel, 
who  some  time  ago  pave  the 
readers  of  this  journal  a  facetious 
account  of  our  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  Snowdon,  has  persuaded  me  to 
put  on  paper  the  details  of  a  very 
different  expedition,  not  less  ar- 
duous, perhaps,  than  the  one  he  de- 
scribed, but  decidedly  wanting  in 
the  picturesque  element  and  jovial 
incidents  which  characterised  our 
adventure  in  Wales.  Since  Mr. 
Easel,  however  (who  has  a  wonderful 
perception  of  the  ludicrous),  pro- 
fesses to  see  in  my  narrative  an 
immense  deal  of  fun — which,  I  admit, 
never  became  apparent  to  me,  possi- 
bly because  it  chiefly  concerns  my- 
self— I  have  yielded  to  his  entreaties 
that  it  should  appear  in  print,  and 
now  leave  the  pubho  to  laugh  at  or 
commiserate  me  as  they  please. 

My  profession  is  that  of  a  barris- 
ter ;  for  which  I  duly  qualified  my- 
self by  eating  a  series  of  dinners  in 
the  Temple,  taking  chambers  in 
that  cheerful  locality,  painting  my 
name  in  white  letters  on  a  black 
door,  buying  a  stuff  gown  and  horse- 
hair wig,  and  poring  over  endless 
volumes  of  legal  lore,  the  greater 
portion  of  whose  contents  I  have 
long  forgotten.  In  due  course  of 
time  I  was  called,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  to  the  bar,  which  fact  I  have 
chief  reason  to  remember  in  conse- 
quence of  a  tremendous  supper  I 
gave  on  the  occasion,  to  which  my 
fi-iend  Jack  was  bidden,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  admirably  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lobster  salad  and  claret 
cup. 

At  the  period  to  which  I  allude  I 
was  waiting  for  practice ;  and  having 
waited  for  a  considerable  time,  I 
was  beginning  to  look  about  for 
anything  which  might  turn  up  in 
the  way  of  employment,  when  I  re- 
ceived, one  morning,  the  following 
note  from  an  acquaintance  in  the 
City,  who  knew  my  position  and  had 
more  than  once  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  'doing  something'  for  me 
when  he  could.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  and  Master 


Warden  of  the  Kettle-menders'  Com- 
pany:— 

3  April,  185 — . 

'  Deab  Mr,  Dewberry, 

'  I  told  you,  when  we  last  met, 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  serve  you 
if  ever  an  occasion  oflered.  I  have 
just  heard  that  the  post  of  Assistant 
Vico-Compter  and  High-Jinksman 
to  the  City  of  London  has  just  be- 
come vacant  The  appointment 
rests  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration. The  salary  is  worth  from 
300/.  to  500/.  a  year ;  the  duties  are 
not  very  onerous,  and,  in  fact,  will 
not  interfere  with  your  professional 
work  at  all.  If  you  care  for  the 
situation,  let  me  know  without  de- 
lay, and  I  will  use  all  the  interest  I 
can  command  for  you  this  side  of 
Temple  Bar. 

/Yours  faithfully. 

'  Samxtel  Slopes. 
'  P.S.  I  shall  bo  happy  to  see  yon 
here  at  1 1  a.m.  to-morrow.' 

Hero  then  was  an  opening  for  me 
at  last !  300/.  a  year  and  light  duties. 
Just  the  thing.  I  had  an  allowance 
of  300?. ;  and  this,  with  my  fntnre 
professional  receipts,  might  enable 

me  to  mar 0  rapturous  thought! 

The  vision  of  a  fair-baired  angel 
with  blue  eyes,  whom  I  had  left  be- 
hind me  in  Devonshire,  rose  before 
my  excited  brain.  I  rushed  to  my 
writing  desk,  unlocked  it  with  a 
trembling  hand,  touched  a  secret 
spring  inside,  and  taking  out  a 
little  packet  of  silver  paper,  seized 
a  wisp  of  flossy  silk  and  pressed  it 
to  my  lips.  This  ceremony  con- 
cluded, I  endeavoured  to  cahn  my 
feelings  with  an  eye  to  business ;  and 
having  selected  a  sheet  of  cream- 
laid  Bath  post  note-paper,  with  the 
Dewberry  crest  emblazoned  thereon, 
wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Sloper,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  offer,  and  saying 
that  I  would  be  with  him  at  the 
hour  he  had  fixed. 

After  a  light  repast  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  found  myself  tarcm- 
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dHng  towardB  Mr.  Sloper's  office  in 
a  Hansom  cab.  The  EetUe-mend- 
ers'Hall  is  an  ancient  and  somewhat 
dingy-looking  edifice  of  the  last  oen- 
toiy,  approached  by  a  little  alley 
from  one  of  the  principal  thorongh- 
fares  in  the  ward  of  Billingsgate. 
A  peculiar  and  somewhat  fishy 
smell  pervades  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place,  which,  nnder  other  oir- 
comstances,  mi^ht  baye  been  dis- 
agreeable. As  it  was  I  felt  in  too 
good  spirits  to  be  annoyed  at  any- 
thing, and  walked  rapidly  on  throngh 
a  crowd  of  ragged  duldren  who  were 
p]aying  at  hop-scotch  in  the  court, 
until  I  reached  the  door  of  my  be- 
ne&ctor's  office,  which  was  opened 
hy  a  red-haired  clerk  in  a  thiead- 
bare  dress  coat  with  Yery  tight  sleeves 
and  a  great  dearth  of  buttons.  He 
hada  pen  behind  his  ear  and  a  slight 
defect  in  his  sight,  which  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  keeping  one  eye 
on  the  goose^uiU  while  the  other 
looked  steadfastly  ahead. 

Mr.  Sloper  received  me  with  great 
a&bility,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  had  already  taken  steps  in 
my  behalf,  and  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  influential  members  of 
the  Bight  Worshipful  Company  of 
Kettle-menders  who  had  promised 
their  yote  and  interest 

'But  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  my 
dear  sir/  he  added ;  '  there'are  two 
other  candidates  already  in  the  field, 
and  an  active  canvass  is  going  on. 
Look  here !'  and  he  tossed  me  over 
a  circular  setting  forth  in  bold  type 
the  claixnB  of  one  of  my  opponents. 
*  We  must  get  some  of  these  things 
printed  at  once,  you  know,  and  sent 
round  to  the  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council.  Better  order  a  few  hundred 
neat  cards  at  the  same  time,  with 
your  name,  address,  and  occupation 
in  full. ,  When  th^  are  ready,  you 
must  go  round  to  the  different  wards 
and  call  on  the  corporation— there 
are  only  two  or  three  hundred  of 
'em— p'raps  youll  find  some  of  them 
out ;  never  mind,  leave  a  card,  and 
say  you'll  call  again.  In  short, 
keep  on  calling  until  you've  seen 
them  alL  Nothing  like  a  personal 
canvass,  my  dear  sir.  Tackle  them 
individually  yourself,  and  insist 
upon  a  vote  ficom  each.  A  little 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  the 


thing  is  dona  The  last  High- 
Jinlmman  worked  night  and  day  for 
three  weeks  before  he  got  the  ap- 
pointment, wrote  his  letters  m 
night,  and  kept  on  calling  all  day. 
He  was  a  littie  done  up  by  the  tiine 
the  election  came  off,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  won  with  flying  colours, 
my  dear  sir— vrith  flying  cohun,' 
And  here  Mr.  Sloper  wayed  a  yellow 
silk  bandanna  pocket-handkerchief 
triumphantly,  and  blew  his  nose 
like  a  bugleman  sounding  victory. 

I  took  advantage  of  this  pause  to 
make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  duties 
of  the  post,  and  hinted  a  doubt  whe- 
ther I  might  be  duly  qualified. 

'  Duties,  my  dear  sirT  cried  Mr. 
Sloper,  energetically ;  '  pooh !  thaf  s 
an  aftor  consideration.  Besides,  if s 
a  mere  sinecure.    Fve  no  notion  at 

f  resent  what  you'll  have  to  do,  but 
am  quite  sure  youll  be  able  to  do 
it.  Qualified !  of  course  you're 
qualified.  Why,  you  were  brought 
up  at  Eastminster,  weren't  you? 
and  besides,  you've  been  called  to 
the  bar:  that's  quite  sufficient.  Why, 
the  last  High- Jinksman  hadn't  half 
your  advantages.  First  get  the 
post,  and  then  we'll  talk  about 
qualifications.  Now,  pray  don*t  go 
saying  anything  of  that  land  to  the 
Common  Council,  or  you  wont  get 
a  dngle  vote ;  it  would  be  horribly 
indisoeet,  you  know.  Put  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter,  and  say  you  can 
do  anything ;  there's  nothing  like 
saying  you  can  do  anything.' 

'  Then  you  think  I'd  better  order 
the  cards  and  circulars  at  once?' 
I  asked. 

'  Immediately,  my  dear  sir— don*t 
lose  an  instant  There's  a  capital 
printer  in  Eastcheap,  round  the 
comer,  and  do  tell  him  to  let  the 
type  be  bold  and  legible;  none  of 
your  small  finicking  stuff  which 
nobody  can  read.  Half  the  Com- 
mon Council  can't  see  without 
spectacles,  and  if  the/Te  any 
trouble  in  deciphering  your  testi- 
monials, ten  to  one  tiiey'll  throw 
them  in  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Why,  the  last  High-Jinksman * 

*  AU  right,'  said  I;  'ra  see  to  it 
at  onca  How  many  cards  did  you 
say?' 

'Why, let  me  see;  two  hundred 
—three  hundred  and  fif—  better 
ana 
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say  five  hundred  at  once,  for  of 
course  you'll  have  to  send  'em 
round  to  all  your  friends  as  well. 
And  the  testimonialfi— — ' 

'I  must  get  the  originals  first, 
you  know,  before  anything  else  is 
done/  I  suggested. 

*  True ;  write  for  them  to-day, 
and  in  the  meantime  put  adyertise- 
ments  in  the  "  Times "  and  "  City 
Press,"  announcing  your  intention  of 
competing  for  the  post,  and  respect- 
fully soUciting  the  votes  and  in- 
terest of,  &c.  &c.  You  know  the 
sort  of  thing.    Good-bye.' 

Off  I  went  to  the  newspaper 
offices,  calling  at  the  printer's  on 
my  way,  where  I  ordered  my  cards, 
and  composed  the  following  para- 
graph, which  appeared  in  the 
'  Times '  next  morning : — 

'To  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London. 

'  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, 
—The  office  of  Assistant  Vice- 
Compter  and  High-Jinksman  of 
the  City  of  London  having  recently 
become  vacant  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John 
Harris,  I  beg  respectfully  to  offer 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  that  post. 
I  entered  the  legal  profession  in 
185—,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
last  year.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  your  notice  testimo- 
m'als  which  will,  I  trust,  be  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  my  ability  and 
qualifications  for  the  important 
office  referred  to.  I  shall  also  take 
the  liberty  of  waiting  in  person  on 
those  members  of  the  Corporation 
whose  votes  and  interest  I  may  ven- 
ture to  anticipate.  I  will  only  add 
that,  in  the  event  of  my  election,  I 
shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
discharge  faithfully  the  duties  with 
which  I  may  be  intrusted. 

'I  am,  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
Gentlemen, 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'BiCHABD  DXWBSBBY. 
'  TempZe,  ^th  April,  185—.' 

'  The  whole  of  that  afternoon  I 
was  busily  employed  in  writing  for 
testimonials,  letters  of  introduction, 
and  what  not    3y  return  of  poet  I 


received  answers  of  a  most  satis- 
factory nature  to  most  of  my  letters. 
My  old  schoolfellow.  Lord  Stone- 
house,  whose  father's  name  was  well 
known  in  the  City,  promised  to  do 
what  he  could  for  me  among  the 
Aldermen.  A  wealthy  stock-broker 
and  member  of  the  Kite-flyers' 
Company,  promised  me  his  influence 
in  Comhill  and  Cripplegate,  while 
my  invaluable  friend  Briggs,  of 
Truro,  whose  good  stories  and 
hospitality  have  made  him  a 
favourite  throughout  the  West  of 
England,  actually  offered  to  oome 
up  and  canvass  for  me  among  his 
acquaintances  in  town.  I  received 
no  end  of  testimonials  of  every 
description,  certifying  to  my  excel- 
lent abilities,  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, and  general  fitness  for  office. 
In  short,  no  disinterested  outsiders 
who  read  them  could  form  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  if  there 
was  any  one  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  the  United  Kingdom  fitted 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  Assistant 
Yice-Compter  and  High-Jinksman  to 
the  City  of  London,  I  was  un- 
doubtedly the  man. 

In  course  of  time  these  certificates 
were  printed,  enveloped,  addressed, 
and  despatched  to  their  proper  des- 
tinations. The  amount  of  specie 
which  I  disbursed  in  payment  for 
stationery,  postage-stamps,  cabs, 
advertisements,  and  printing,  was 
something  tremendous;  but  after 
all,  as  Mr.  Sloi)er  justly  remarked, 
'nothing  venture,  nothing  have,' 
and  no  enterprising  young  man 
should  hesitate  to  bait  with  a 
herring  if  he  wants  to  catch  a 
whale.  My  small  boy,  Henry — a 
youthful  retainer  out  of  buttons, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for 
me  at  five  shillings  a  week,  and 
'  find '  himself— took,  I  regret  to  say, 
a  mean  advantage  of  my  position 
to  strike  for  higher  wages  from  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  extra  service 
required  from  him  in  the  way  of 
posting  letters,  <&o.  I  cheerftdly 
conceded  the  additional  half-crown, 
but  had  my  own  opinion  of  the 
young  rascal  (who,  I  may  hero 
parenthetically  mention,  met  with 
his  deserts  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  a  later  period  of  his 
career).    In  addition  to  his 
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anoe,  I  was  obliged  to*get  the  help 
of  a  oommissionaire,  for  I  soon 
became  aware  that  it  was  imposBible 
to  find  oat  the  Tarious  xesidenoes 
and  offices  of  the  Common  Conneil 
imaided;  after  vainly  endeayoor- 
ing  to  explore  the  labyrinth  between 
Bishops^te  and  Aldensgate  alone^ 
and  having  traversed  each  of  those 
thorooghfiues  about  nineteen  times 
before  I  could  find  half-a-dozen  of 
the  Council,  out  of  about  350,  I 
b^gun  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
the  task  which  lay  before  m&  My 
next. idea  was  to  charter  a  cab; 
but  this  I  found  worse  than  useless, 
for  if  I  hired  it  by  the  hour  I  was 
driven  at  a  funereal  pace,  and  when 
I  paid  by  the  distance,  my  chario- 
teer, who  understood  by  my  direc* 
tions  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
(Sty,  drove  round  by  circuitous 
routes  of  double  the  necessary 
length,  or  dashed  madly  into  narrow 
thoroughfares  where  we  were  soon 
blodced  in  by  heavy-laden  carts, 
bales  of  merchandize,  and  Brobdig- 
nag  vans,  which  kept  us  at  a  dead- 
look  for  periods  varying  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

It  was  in  this  extremity  that  I 
sought  the  assistance  of  a  military- 
loolong  gentleman  with  one  arm, 
and  a  somewhat  ruddy  fiu»,  whom 
I  found  loitering  near  Temple  Bar. 
He  wore  a  cap  with  the  word 
Commissionaire  embroidered  plainly 
round  the  rim,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  on  being  able  to  avail  my* 
self  of  tiie  sagacity  and  trustworthi- 
ness for  which  this  corps  is  justly 
celebrated. 

'  Are  you  engaged  ?'  I  asked. 

'Not  a  bhit  of  it,  sir,'  he  an- 
swered eagerly;  'hwhat  did  yer 
honour  pliuze  to  want?' 

I  told  him  as  brieflvas  I  could 
that  I  wished  to  call  in  certain 
streets  of  an  adjoining  ward,  and 
that  he  must  plan  out  a  route  by 
which  we  could  take  them  as  they 
lay,  without  retracing  our  steps 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

'But;  said  I,  'first  let  me  ask 
you,  do  you  know  the  City  well  ?' 

'Know  it,  yer  honour?  why  of 
course  I  do,  every  inch  of  it.  Is 
Mike  CShnnter  the  bhoy  to  desave 
a  gintleman  loike  yoursilf  ?  Sure, 
haven't  I  lived  here  all  my  loife?' 


'I  thought  you  had  been  in  the 
army,'  I  remarked,  looking  at  his 
medals. 

'That's  thrue  agin,'  said  my 
Hibernian  friend,  'and  a  dale  of 
acticm  I've  seen.  But  we  was 
quarted  so  moighty  long  at  the 
Tower  before  going  on  active  service, 
that  there's  not  a  strate  for  moiles 
round  Thrinity  Square  but  Mike 
O'Shunter  knows  the  ins  and  outs 
of  it.' 

'Well,  come  along,'  said  I;— 
'  why,  what's  the  matter?' 

'  Ooh,  nothing,  yer  honour,  but  a 
dhiwle  of  a  tooth  that's  just 
plaguing  the  dear  loife  out  of  me.' 

'P*raps  you're  not  well  enough 
to  come?'  I  suggested. 

'  Sure  I'd  be  as  right  as  ninepence 
after  a  drapo'  whiskey,'  said  Mr. 
O'Shunter,  who  after  fumbling  in 
his  pocket  to  no  purpose,  borrowed 
a  shilling  of  me,  dived  into  a  public- 
house,  and  came  out  like  a  giant 
refreshed. 

The  first  few  places  where  I  had 
to  call  were  easy  enough  to  find ; 
but  the  moment  we  left  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfores,  I  found  out  that 
my  gallant  guide  was  quite  as  much 
at  sea  as  myselt  He  made  no  end 
of  blunders,  forgot  the  names  of 
streets  and  numbers  of  houses,  and 
had  continually  to  ask  lus  way. 
He  generally  selected  a  gin-ehop 
for  that  purpose,  and  came  out  on 
each  occasion  looking  redder  about 
the  nose  than  ever.  This  foot, 
added  to  a  peculiar  change  of  his 
voice,  which  caused  him  to  speak 
huskily  of  Aldersgate  as  '  Alshget,' 
and  contract  Bridgewater  Square 
into '  Brishwrsquaw,'  to  say  nothing 
of  a  generally  unsteadiness  in  his 
gait,  led  me  to  the  condusion  that 
Mr.  O'Shunter  was  becoming  rapidly 
drunk.  I  therefore  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  dismissing  him. 
He  was  beginning  a  long  harangue 
about  the  battle-field,  green  Erin, 
and  his  country's  pride;  how  he 
had  fiMed  the  foe  with  dauntless 
heart,  &o.  &o.,  when  in  the  midst 
of  these  pretty  sentiments  he  caught 
sight  of  a  manly  form  in  civil  uni- 
form coming  round  the  comer,  and 
forthwith  disappeaied.  This  was 
no  other  than  X  as,  an  efficient 
member  of  the  Force,  who  speedily 
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acquainted  me  with  the  fact  that 
the  supposed  commissioziaiie  was 
an  impostor  who  had  never  belonged 
to  the  regular  corps  at  oil,  bat  was 
known  to  the  police  as  a  tipsy 
sconndrel  who  was  a  scandal  to  the 
body  which  be  professed  to  repre- 
sent, and  interfered  by  his  conduct 
with  their  just  profits. 

Haying  secured,  by  the  help  of 
X  92^  a  real  commissionaire,  I  forth- 
with proceeded  on  my  way,  and 
called  on  several  of  the  Oonmxon 
Council.  By  some  of  these  gentle- 
men I  am  bound  to  say  I  was  treated 
with  civility ;  but  I  observed  a  ge- 
neral disposition,  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  trade  to  look  upon 
any  one  who  entered  their  shops^ 
except  as  a  customer,  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion.  Thus,  Mr.  Figges  the 
grocer,  who  made  me  the  politest  of 
bows  when  I  walked  up  to  his  coun- 
ter in  Little  Chafferiog  Street,  and 
who  inquired,  with  a  bland  anile, 
what  he  could  have  the  pleasure  of 
doing  for  me,  assumed  a  stem  de- 
meanour as  soon  as  he  saw  my  card« 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers- 
pockets,  said  he  could  make  no  pro- 
mise, and  resumed  his  ledger  entries 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with. 

The  next  name  on  my  Ust  was 
that  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Pluck,  poultry 
salesman  of  Brazenhall  Market 
The  intricate  arrangement  of  lanes 
and  alleys  in  that  well-known  em- 
porium rendered  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  even  my  experienced  guide 
to  find  Mr.  Pluck's  establishment 
I  inquired  my  way  of  a  burly  youth 
in  a  blouse,  who  was  lounging  at 
his  meat-stail. 

'Which  Mr.  Pluck  is  is  it  you 
want  ?'  asked  the  butcher ; '  the  Dep- 
pity?' 

'The  whatf  said  I. 

'TheDeppityortheother?  There's 
two  of  'em,  you  know,'  replied  my 
informant, '  and  one  of  'em's  a  Dep- 
pity.' 

'1  think  his  Christian  name  is 
Jonathan,'  I  said,  referring  to  my  list 

'  Ah4Jonathan ;  that  is  the  Dep- 
pdty*  Keep  straight  down  that  row 
till  you  come  to  them  baskets,  then 
turn  sharp  round  the  right,  and  the 
second  stall  on  the  left  hand  is 
Deppity  Pluck's.' 


Thus  directed  I  found  the  place, 
and  sent  up  my  card  by  a  boy,  who 
looked  as  u  he  had  been  playing  at 
hide  and  seek  in  a  feather-bed,  and 
had  forgotten  to  brush  himself  when 
he  came  out  of  it 

Presently  Mr.  Deppity  Pluck  sent 
down  a  message  to  the  efiect  that  if 
I  wanted  to  see  him  particular  I 
might  come  up. 

I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
through  baskets  and  hampers,  and 
the  mortal  remains  of  geeee  and 
turkeys,  which  were  lying  about.in 
all  directions,  up  a  narrow  staircase 
to  the  counting-house  above.  I  found 
the  Deppity  sitting  on  a  high  stool 
at  his  desk.  He  did  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  my  entry  till  I 
said: 

'Mr.  Pluck,  I  believe?' 

'  That's  my  name,'  said  the  Dep- 
pity.   'What's  your  business?' 

'  I've  taken  the  liberty  of  calling 
on  you,  Mr.  Pluck,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  which  I  made  in  my 
circular,  and  for  the  purpose  of  soH- 
citing  your ^ 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  man/ 
said  the  Deppity, '  I  ain't  a  going  to 
give  you  no  vote,  aiid  so  you  neecbi't 
ask  for  it  I've  got  your  circlar, 
and  I've  got  other  circulars,  and  may 
be  shall  get  some  more  still.  Any- 
how I  [£an't  give  no  vote  till  the 
day  of  election ;  and  then,  when  we 
have  read  the  testimonials,  we  shall 
see  who's  who,  and  what  you're  all 
fit  for.  What  I  say  is  this:  we 
want  the  best  man  we  can  get,  and, 
in  course,  the  beet  man  ou|^t  to 
'ave  the  place;  thafsm^idea.  Good- 
morning. 

'Good-morning,  sir,'  said  I,  and 
without  farther  ado  down  I  went 
h  My  next  visit  was  to  a  comfactor, 
whose  interest  I  had  been  especially 
reconomended  to  secure.  I  was 
shown  into  his  private  room,  and 
was  beginning  to  explain  my  errand, 
when  he  interrupted  me  by  sternly 
requesting  that  I  would  put  on  my 
hat 

'I  beg  your  i)ardon,'  said  I,  some- 
what confused, '  I  think  you ' 

'Put  on  your  hat  directly,  sir, 
before  you  say  a  word  ftirthar,' 
said  the  oom&otor,  who  ftam  hia 
dress,  appeared  to  belong^to  the 
Socie^  of  Friends. 
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I  complied  with  his  request,  upon 
which  he  seemed  pacified,  and  forth- 
with began  a  series  of  questions  as 
to  my  age,  experience,  and  qualifica- 
tiona ;  whether  I  was  married,  where 
I  resided,  and  so  forth.  Having  con- 
cluded this  cross-examination,  he 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
mformed  me  that  he  saw  no  reason 
to  believe  that  I  was  not  perfectly 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy, 
and,  just  as  I  was  retiring,  remarked 
that  I  was  pleased  to  add  his  name 
to  the  list  of  my  supporters. 

'Eh?'  said  the  coinfactor. 

'  I  mean  that  I  may  reckon  on  your 
vote  and  interest  ?'  I  explained. 

'  I  didn't  say  that/  said  my  fari- 
naceous friend. 

'I  beg  your  pardon.  Didn't  I 
nnderstimd  you  to  sa^  that  you 
thought  I  was  quite  eligible  for  the 
office  of  Assistant  Vice-Compter  and 
High  Jinksman  V 

'Certainly,  sir,'  said  the  com- 
liMstor. 

.    '  And,  under  those  circumstances, 
that  your  vote ' 

'Ah!  that's  quite  another  matter,' 
coolly  remarked  the  son  of  Geres ; 
*  I  promised  that  to  another  candidate 
a  week  ago !' 

This  was  a  little  too  provoking, 
and  I  must  confess  I  rushed  down- 
stairs in  a  very  bad  temper. 

'  Who's  next  on  the  list  T  I  asked 
the  commissionaire,  who  was  strik- 
ing off  the  names  of  those  Conmion 
Councilmen  on  whom  I  had  called 
with  a  thick  cedar  pencil,  which, 
ever  and  anon,  he  placed  between 
his  lips  to  make  the  marks  more 
emphatic. 

'  ;Ennery  Easper,  Hold  EingStreet, 
Cripplegit,'  said  the  man.  'Three 
minutes^  walk  from  here.' 

In  three  minutes  we  were  at  Mr. 
Basper's  shop,  which  I  found  to  be 
that  of  an  ironmonger.  Mr.  Basper's 
young  man  inside,  who,  from  being 
cringingly  servile  on  my  entrance,  of 
course  became  impertinently  fiami- 
liar  when  he  found  what  I  wanted, 
informed  me  that  the  Guvnor  was 
out,  and  I'd  better  call  again. 

I  asked  what  was  the  best  time  to 
see  him. 

'Well,  that's  more  than  I  can  tell 


yer,'  said  Mr.  Basper's  young  man. 
'  Ck>uldn't  say  esackly.  When's  the 
'lection  to  come  hon,  and  who's 
going  to  get  it,  him  or  t'other?'  he 
continued,  looking  at  the  card. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  "  Aim  ?" ' 
I  asked 

'Why,  Dooberry,'  said  Mr.  Bas- 
per's young  man. 

•^•'My  name  is  Dewberry,'  I  said, 
with  tremendous  dignity. 

'  Is  it  really  now  T  said  the  young 
ironmonger,  smiling.  '  Why  didn't 
you  say  so  before?  I  dessay  the 
Guv'nor's  had  his  dinner  by  Uiis 
time,  and  wouldn't  mind  seeing  you 
since  you've  come  yerseE  Law 
bless  me  I  I  took  you  for  one  of 
.them  canvassing  chaps  a  workiQg 
by  proxy,  as  they  term  ii' 

'Have  the  goodness  to  present 
that  card,  with  my  compliments,  to 
Mr.  Basper,  and  say  that,  if  con- 
venient, I  should  like  to  see  him  for 
a  few  minutes.' 

The  youth  disappeared  into  a 
back  room,  and  presently  came  back 
saying  that  the  QuVnor  was  agree- 
able and  I  might  step  in. 

I  found  Mr.  Basper—a  portly- 
looking  person,  somewhat  over  fi% 
— sitting  at  his  table  cracking  nuts, 
with  a  bottle  of  sherry  before  him. 
I  bowed  to  him  on  entering,  and,  as 
he  did  not  rise  or  offer  me  a  chair,  I 
ventured  to  seat  myself  without  in- 
vitation, for  I  had  been  on  my  feet 
all  the  morning,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  ready  to  drop  with  fii- 
tigue. 

'So  you've  come  after  this  'ere 
City  bizness,  I  s'pose?'  said  Mr.  B. 

'I  have,'  said  I,  with  as  much 
patience  as  I  could  command. 

'  And  what  might  your  perfesdon 
be?'  continued  Mr.  Basper,  care- 
fully selecting  one  of  the  hogest  fil- 
berts in  the  dish. 

'  I  am  a  conveyancing  barrister, 
sir,'  said  I. 

'Hah,'  said  my  interrogator; 
'  that's  a  sort  of  lawyer,  ain't  it  ?' 

I  nodded. 

'And  a  precious  set  of  artful 
chaps  you  lawyers  are.' 

'Sir!' said  I,  rising. 

'Keep  your  seat,  Mr.  Dooberry; 
there's  no  offence  meant  I  wasn't 
speakmg  of  you  in  partio'lar,  but  of 
the  profession  in  gen'ral.' 
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'  It  is  a  very  honourable  profes- 
sioD,  sir/  said  I.  'Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  against  it  T 

'  Well,  my  chief  objection  to  law- 
yers, Mr.  Dooberry,  is  that  they  aint 
no  use/  said  the  ironmonger,  pour- 
ing himself  out  another  glass  of 
wine. 

*  Indeed,  sir !'  said  I.  '  It  is  lucky 
for  us  that  every  one  is  not  of  your 
opinion.' 

'  And  what's  more,'  continued  Mr. 
Rasper,  without  noticing  my  remark, 
'  what's  more  and  what's  wuss,  we 
have  to  pay  'em  for  doing  nothink.' 

'  Really,  Mr.  Rasper,  I  must  beg 
that ' 

'  It's  a  fact,  and  no  mistake.  Six- 
and-eightponce  hero,  and  six-and- 
eightpenco  there;  and  what's  done 
for  the  money  ?— that's  what  I  want 
to  know.  To  attending  you  in  con- 
ference on  BO  and  so,  thirteen  four ; 
writing  to  Messrs.  Thingummy  on 
such  a  matter,  five  bob;  carefully 
X)eru8ing  and  making  copy  of  the 
same,  three  six.  That's  the  style,  I 
tell  you;  I  know  'em  well.  And 
what's  the  good  of  it  all?  Why, 
you're  wuss  off  at  the  end  than  you 
was  at  the  beginning.' 

'  Your  experience  of  solicitors  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unfortunate/  I 
said ;  '  but,  in  the  first  place,  allow 
me  to  remark  that  I  am  not  a  soli- 
citor, and ' 

'  I  don't  care.  It's  all  the  same,' 
said  Mr.  Rasper.  '  One's  as  bad  as 
another,  if  not  wuss.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  sir,  I'm  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  I  wouldn't  give  a  dump 
for  the  whole  profession— no,  not  a 
dump.' 

*Mr.  Rasper/  said  I,  rising,  'I 
didn't  come  here  to  ask  you  for  a 
dump — ^whatever  you  may  mean  by 
that  expression— but  for  your  vote. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  refuse 
it?' 

*Mr.  Doobery,'  replied  the  iron- 
monger, '  you're  a  lawyer,  and  that's 
quite  enough  for  me.  Ton  may  be 
one  of  the  estimablest  young  men 
going;  but,  wearing  the  cloth  you 
do,  1  wouldn't  give  you  my  vote — 
no,  not  if  you  was  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  hiniself.' 

I  rushed  back  to  Sloper  in  despair, 
and  told  him  I  couldn't  endure  this 


sort  of  thing  much  longer.  I  felt 
that  my  time  was  being  wasted ; 
that  I  had  been  bothering  my 
friends  to  no  purpose ;  for  how  could 
their  interest  possibly  avail  me  in 
such  quarters  as  these?  I  had  some 
notion  of  retiring  from  the  contest 
at  once,  but  was  dissuaded  from 
doing  BO  by  Sloper,  who  protested 
that  these  little  rebuffs  were  nothing 
when  you  were  used  to  them ;  that 
many  of  the  Common  Council  who 
had  behaved  in  this  way  might  vote 
for  me  at  the  election;  that  I  had 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
must  not  look  back ;  with  a  variety 
of  other  encouraging  remarks,  of 
which  I  saw  the  fallacy,  but  which 
I  found  difficult  to  answer.  Finally, 
Mr.  Sloper  produced  two  magni- 
ficent cards  of  invitation — one  bid- 
ding me  to  dine  with  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Kettle-menders  at  their 
hall,  that  day  week ;  and  the  other 
requesting  the  pleasure  of  my  com- 
pany, a  few  days  later,  on  board  the 
*  Sarah  Jane,'  a  Thames  barge,  which 
was  to  be  towed  up  the  river  under 
the  charge  of  an  *  Improvement 
Committee,'  in  a  festive  manner,  i.  f., 
with  a  sumptuous  dejeuner,  music 
and  dancing,  &c.  d'c. 

Mr.  Sloper  conHded  to  me  that 
these  would  be  capital  opportunities 
for  me  to  make  the  acquaintance 
and  secure  the  interest  of  his  (^ty 
friends.  Accordingly,  I  attended  on 
both  occasions.  At  the  dinner  1 
had  the  honour  of  being  introduced 
to  several  distinguished  Kettle- 
menders,  as  a  candidate  for  the  civic 
appointment  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  If  the  amount  of  wine 
which  I  was  invited  to  drink  with 
each  and  all  of  these  gentlemen 
(many  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Common  Council)  could  be  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  their  good 
feeling  towards  me,  I  had  every 
reason  to  hope  for  their  support. 
After  the  banquet  was  removed, 
several  eloquent  speeches  were 
made,  in  which  certain  faoetaous 
allusions  to  the  ancient  name  of  thu 
Guild  were  received  with  rapture. 
Thus  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  who  remarked 
that,  although  generally  diffident  as 
a  public  speaker,  he  could  never  feci 
averse  to  spout  on  behalf  of  the 
Kettle-menders;  that  the  duty  of 
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every  member  of  that  respected 
body  was  to  keep  the  poi  \x)iliQg, 
and  that  as  kettles  never  boiled 
-without  singing,  he  conld  not  but 
feel  grateful  to  the  gifted  vocalists 
who  during  dessert  had  charmed 
the  present  company  with  their 
mnsio  that  evening,  Ac,  &a~Mr. 
Blenkinsop,  I  say,  in  uttering  these 
genial  sentiments,  was  vodferonsly 
cheered ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  being 
suddenly  called  on  to  return  thanks 
on  behalf  of  the  legal  profession, 
fi>nnd  myself  perpetrating  an  atro- 
dons  Iran,  in  which  kettles  and  the 
Chrate  Bar  of  England  (so  inade- 
quately represented  by  a  junior 
member  like  myself),  were  inge- 
nkrasly  associated,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  the  company. 

As  for  the  Thames  excursion,  it 
was  rendered  donbly  enjoyable  by 
1^  presence  of  ladies  who,  if  they 
danced  more  vigorously  and  im- 
bibed more  champagne  on  board 
the  '  Sarah  Jane '  than  is  usual  in 
aristocratic  circles,  were  neverthe- 
less very  charming  and  agreeable. 
Indeed  I  think  an  'Improvement 
Ck>mmittee '  is  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible institutions  of  municipal  go- 
vernment—though what  they  im- 
prove, except  themselves  and  the 
occasion  of  these  festivities  in  the 
way  of  eating  and  drinking,  I  have 
yet  to  learn. 

These,  however,  were  but  ihedies 
/<5«<i— brief  intervals  of  pleasure— in 
a  long  and  weary  period  of  bother 
and  anxiety.  I  felt  so  much  in- 
debted to  Sloper  for  the  kind  in^ 
terest  which  he  had  shown  in  my 
b^alf,  that  I  thought  myself  bound 
to  go  on  with  my  canvass,  although 
I  was  convinced  from  the  first  that 
I  had  not  a  chance  of  success.  Day 
by  day  I  loaded  my  pockets  with 
cards  to  leave  on  butchens,  bakers, 
and,  to  complete  the  old  triplet,  for 
anght  I  know,  on  candlestick- 
makers  too.  Day  by  day  I  endured 
the  same  impertinences,  until  really 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  to  find  a  Com- 
mon Councilman  polite,  was  to  find 
a  very  uncommon  Ck>uncilman  in- 
deed. As  for  the  Deppities  (as  they 
insisted  on  calling  themselves),  they 
were  rather  worse  than  the  rest  I 
am  writing  of  events,  you  see,  which 
happened   many   years  ago,  since 


which  time  most  communities  have 
tmdergone  a  change.  We  have  less 
fagging  in  our  public  schools;  we 
have  no  bribery  at  ^  parliamentary 
elections;  and  the  custom  of  bully- 
ing young  ensigns  in  the  army  has 
been  voted  snobbish.  I  make  no 
doubt  that,  with  this  advanced  state 
of  things,  the  Civic  Corporation  of 
London  has  also  learned  better 
manners,  and  that  when  a  gentle- 
man presents  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  City  appointment,  they  treat 
him  with  respect,  or  at  least  with 
civility.  For  nothing  is  more  offenr 
sive  than  that  sort  of  ill-breeding 
which  presents  itself  'dreet  in  a 
little  brief  authority/  be  it  muni- 
cipal or  otherwise. 

Well,  I  laboured  on,  threading  my 
way  through  the  perplexing  laby- 
rinths of  Ciipplegate  Withm  and 
Without,  exploring  the  remote 
regions  of  Portsoken,  scouring  [the 
busy  thoroughfiues  of  Candlewick 
and  Castle  Baynard,  traversing  sys- 
tematically the  greeX  ward  of 
Fkffringdon,  or  diving  down  at  hap- 
hazard on  the  coal  wharves  of 
Queenhithe,  now  descending  into 
some  basement  office  in  Langboum, 
now  noounting  up  the  flights  of 
stairs  into  the  attic  chambers  of 
Dowgate,  ferretmg  out  queer  old 
counting-houses  by  the  ziver-side^ 
and  dropping  cards  into  mysterious 
letter-boxes  which  seemed  never 
destined  to  be  emptied.  Such  was 
my  occupation  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night, during  which  time  I  seemed 
to  go  over  about  ten  miles  of  ground 
every  day.  Whenever  I  caught  a 
Common  Councilman  I  asked  him 
for  his  vote  (which  he  usually 
declined  to  promise).  Whenever  I 
didn't  find  nim  at  home,  I  left  a 
card.  At  last  they  were  all  dis- 
tributed, and  the  day  of  election 
drew  near. 

It  was  an  excitin|:  moment,  when 
one  fine  May  mommg  I  found  my- 
self in  Guildhall,  awaiting  my  &te 
in  the  presence  of  t£e  Bight 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  august  Corporation  of  this 
ancient  city.  The  statue  of  Qeorge 
III.  in  tight  pantaloons  confronted 
me  at  one  end  of  the  room ;  behind 
me  was  a  picture  of  the  Siege  of 
Gibraltar  in  178 1,  with  Lord  Heath- 
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field  capeiing  on  horseback  in  the 
foreground;  on  the  left  was  repre- 
sented the  atrocious  murder  of 
David  Kizzio,  which  the  Princess 
Charlotte  cahuly  contemplated  from 
her  frame,  over  the  way.  These 
•works  of  art,  in  addition  to  the 
portraite  of  Lord  Denman,  and 
Alderman  Boydell  in  a  fat  white 
waistcoat,  inspired  me  with  an  awe 
which  I  can  never  forget. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  day 
had  first  to  be  transacted,  after 
which,  about  two  p.m.,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  hubbub,  and  I  heard 
a  whisper  of  'election'  running 
round  the  room.  I  at  once  detected 
my  rival  candidates  by  the  nervous 
manner  in  which  they  were  pulling 
out  their  watehes  every  other 
minute,  rubbing  their  hands  together 
convulsively,  and  wiping  their  fore- 
heads. 

Perhaps  I  distinguished  myself 
by  similar  symptoms.  Perhaps  I 
looked  hot  and  flustered.  Perhaps 
I  showed  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
decision as  to  whether  the  lowest 
button  of  my  waistooat  should  or 
should  not  be  buttoned.  Jade  Easel , 
who  was  present,  says  I  did;  but 
these  are  details  concerning  which  I 
cannot  tax  my  memory.  All  I  know 
is,  that  at  last  an  imposing-looking 
gentleman  who  sat  inmiediately 
under  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  whose 
costume  seemed  to  convey  the 
notion  that  ho  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  state  coachman  and 
parish  beadle,  rapped  loudly  on  the 
table  with  awooaen  hammer,  and 
forthwith  up  jumped  one  of  my 
professional  oxethren  from  the  oppo- 
site benches,  and  formally  opened 
the  proceedings  by  declaring  the 
office  of  Assistant  Vice-Gompter  and 
High-Jinksman  vacant,  and  reading 
out  the  name  of  each  candidate. 

Then  we  all  had  to  appear  like 


culprits  at  the  bar  of  the  hall,  and 
present  our  several  petitions, '  hum- 
bly shewing  that,  &c.  &c' 

This  ceremony  ended,  the  legal 
gentleman  again  arose,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  office  of  Assistant 
Vice-Compter  and  High-Jinksman 
being  vacant,  three  genUemen  bad 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  in 
due  and  proper  form,  viz. :— Josiah 
AVentworth  Gibbs,  clerk,  of  No.  5, 
Upper  Craven  Street,  Todburj- 
Square;  William  Henry  Hunter, 
solicitor,  of  98,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
Strand ;  and  Eichard  Dewbenj', 
barrister-at-law,  of  Dumbleton 
Buildings,  Temple.  After  some 
further  formalities  he  went  on  to 
request  that  those  members  of  the 
Corporation  present  who  were  of 
opinion  that  Josiah  Wentworth 
Gibbs  was  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  fill  the  office  aforesaid,  would  bo 
pleased  to  signify  their  assent  in  the 
usual  manner. 

'  Now  for  it,  old  boy,'  whispered 
Jack ;  and  up  went  about  a  hundred 
hands.  The  same  formula  was 
repeated  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
with  a  similar  result 

Then  came  the  awful  words, 
'Those  who  axe  for  Eichard; Dew- 
berry.'  

'  HuUo,'  said  Jack,  *  how's  this  ?' 

We  counted  thirteen  hands  in 
all.  Of  these,  five  were  raised  by 
Aldermen,  and  my  good  friend 
Sloper  had  held  up  ttoo  on  his  own 
accoimt. 

'By  Jove,  just  a  baker's  dozen  I' 
cried  Jack.  'Never  mind;  better 
luck  next  time.  And  now  it's  all 
over,  don't  you  think  we'd  better 
go  out  and  get  some  beer  ?' 

'  By  aU  means/  said  I ;  and  out 
we  went 

It  was  a  bitter  draught— but 
wondrously  refreshing. 

Dick  Dewbbbky. 
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CAPTAIN  BOB'S  (UM.  210th,  Thb  Impiounious  Bsoimsnt) 
FAEEWELL  TO  HIS  SWOKD. 

TOMEINS!  hand  me  down  the  sabre 
I  haye  worn  this  many  a  year, 
Bererently  unhook  the  swivels, 
Beltless  place  the  weapon  here. 

OhI  Ezcalibar — ^my  tmsfy, 

FroTed  in  many  another  clime. 
Steel  thyself  for  heayy  tidings. 

Steel  thee  for  my  heavier  rhyme. 

Though  as  yet  no  rast  corrosiTe 

Mar  thy  temper  or  thy  shine ; 
Though  as  yet  no  dye  Columbian 

Tint  these  russet  locks  of  mine; 

Though  no  martial  Cresswell  Gresswell 

Btde  divorce  betwixt  us  twain — 
Never  more  in  camp  or  quartezs 

Shall  we  company  again. 

Never  more  the  morn  of  battle 

Shall  take  back  its  youngest  beam. 
From  the  ardour  of  my  war-glance, 

From  the  hunger  of  thy  gleam. 

Never  more,  in  doughty  conflict. 

Trenchant  we,  with  cut  and  thrust 
Shall  example  make  of  foemen — 

Shall  incarnadine  the  dust 

With  the  blood  of  Buss  or  Maori, 

Blood  of  Persia  or  Japan, 
Never  more  from  heaps  of  Pandies, 

Spring  on  John,  the  Chinaman. 

Not  for  us,  in  cosy  quarters. 

Clanking  down  the  sea  paiade^ , 
Copious  draughts  of  admiration 

From  the  sex  of  every  grade ;   . 

Not  for  us  these  broken  accents—  ; 

'  Lor  /  JemimaT  '  Marianne  I' 
•Here  he  isl'  '  Be  quiet !'  '  What  whiskers  I' 

'  Gracious  I*  '  Oh  I — you  naughty  man !' 

Gone,  too,  days  of  mufti  freedom. 

And  my  only  comfort  springs 
From  the  'loved  and  lost '  idea 

Which  the  Poet  Laureate  sings ; 


3  so  Captain  Bob's  FareiceU  to  his  Sword, 

When  I  stalked  the  wily  red  deer 
On  the  Grampians,  never  dry— 

Potted  seals  near  Corryvrecban, 
Tigers  in  the  dusk  Terai ; 

Moose  in  deep  Canadian  forest,        '   », 
Cockatoos  in  far  Rangoon, 

'  Cut  them  down '  at  grassy  Melton, 
*  Showed  the  way '  at  Deyrah  Doon ; 

Quested  in  the  ^Moorish  desert 
Bristling  boar  and  wilding  sow, 

Jlobb'd  and  nobVd  with  scowling  Arabs, 
jVIilked  the  Ibhmaelitish  cow — 


In  the  Vale  of  Sweetest  Waters, 
Lounging,  Franklike,  up  and  down. 

Sought  the  Odalisque's  soft  glances, 
Eeckless  of  the  Paynim's  frown ;  j 

Eode  the  drunk  and  darkling  Pasha, 
Caught  near  St  Sophia's  tower, 

liight  across,  though  fierce  and  jibbing. 
To  the  quarter  of  the  Giaour. 

Fenced  at  Tattenham's  sharp  corner 
With  the  chaff  of  shrill  Cockaigne, 

Played  the  nephew  to  Aunt  Sally, 
Played  the  man  with  Todd's  champagne. 

Played  the  devil  for  a  season 

With  the  bank  near  Baden's  spring— 
When  I  pipped  that  duffer  Brittles 

Underneath  the  liver  wing. 

And  perhaps  the  flaccid  Begum 

Of  Belattee-jMiwnee-pore 
Might  snpply  a  stirring  passage 

In  these  memories  of  yore ; 

How  my  haughty  Norman  '  sang  pur ' 
Scorned  to  share  barbaric  state 

With  the  bang  and  betel  languor 
Of  a  copper-coloured  mate. 

But  away  these  thoughts  I    Old  comrade, 
Askest  thou,  'Must  this  be  so? 

'  All  this  terrible  bouleversement? 
Is  it "  kismet "  ?— Must  I  go  ?' 


Cc^in  B6b"8  Faretpell  to  kis  Sword, 

'  Must  I  go?'    Yea,  on  the  morrow, 
Crawley  Shrieker— odious  snob! — 

Shall  exult  in  reading,  '  Shrieker 
To  be  Captain  vice  Bob  1' 

(Eight  and  twenty  hundred  sovereigns 
Did  the  sordid  wretch  propose 

As  the  prioe  of  my  position. 
But  the  duns  said, '  Capting,  close/) 
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*  Aode  tbe  drank  and  darkling  Pasha, 
Caught  near  St.  Sophia'i  tower—' 

Is  it  kismet  ?    Is  it  kismet 

That  an  economic  law 
Calls  for  some  remote  proportion 

'Twizt  the  credit  and  the  '  draw  ?' 
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Is  it  kismet  that  tho  stipend 
Which  the  British  captain  wins. 

Just  can  find  hira  in  potatoes 
(Not,  of  course,  including  skins)  ? 

That  the  firm  of  Bell  and  Bennio 
Book  the  liquor  that  one  sips  ? 

That  the  primest  weed  of  Hudson 
Turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips? 

That  the  tiny  bit  of  paper 
Seedlike,  sown  in  Chanc'ry  Lane, 

Shall  spring  up,  a  baleful  npas, 
When  tliis  moon  begins  to  wane  ? 

Shade  of  Adam  Smith !  the  Bndget 
Hoodwinks  us  from  year  to  year. 

Mumbling  rags  and  bones  and  paper. 
Sniffing  at  the  poor  man's  beer ; 

Cheats  us  with  that  dreamy  surplus 
I,  for  one,  can  never  find. 

Kicking  up,  with  noisy  jargon. 
Learned  dust  to  make  ns  blind. 


Give  me  some  great  sweeping  measure, 
Gladstone,  thou  art  many-phrased — 

Call  it  'Everything-for-Nothing — 
And-all-ancient-scores-erased.' 

Let  us  borrow  from  our  brothers 
Of  the  whittle  and  the  knife. 

That  grand  thought,  '  Repudiation,' 
And  adapt  to  private  life — 

Bum  the  books  of  cheap  Emmanuel, 
Let  my  oompt  with  Cox  be  burned, 
Oh  I  pervert  Poole's  awful  figures — 
Oh!  let  Israel's  heart  be  turned — 

Let  my '  kite '  that  pines  imprisoned 

In  the  usurer's  vile  den. 
Soar  away  to  purest  ether, 

Never  to  be  caught  again ; 

Take  away  that  horrid  vision 
Seen  by  day  and  felt  by  night, 

Esigle-nosed,  against  the  railings — 
Moees  Nibbs— 'Out,  damn^  sight!' 
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Be  thyself:  do  something,  Gladstone, 

Giye  me  straw  to  make  my  bricks. 
Or— (ha  I  not  a  bad  idea)—; 

Let  the  nation  pay  my  tics  I 

How  shall  I  bestow  thee,  Tnlwar? 

Shall  I,  by  this  blinding  tear 
Dwarf  thee  from  the  soldier's  weapon 

To  the  toy  of  Yolonteer  ? 

Prancing  on  a  venal  hackney. 

Purchased  with  the  grocer's  gains. 
Wave  thee  in  the  mimic  warfare 

Of  the  Wimbledonian  plains  ? 

Or  shall  owl-eyed  Tomkins  take  thee, 

like  Sir  Bedivere  of  yore, 
To  the  Serpentine's  still  river. 

There  upon  the  moonlit  shore 

Thrice,  around  his  shaggy  forehead 

Whirl  thee,  naked  of  thy  sheath. 
Then  bestow  thee  on  the  waters. 

And  the  awful  things  beneath — 

Whiles  that  I,  a  hansom  chartered 

At  the  solemn  midnight  hour. 
Take  my  way  to  grey  Westminster, 

There,  beneath  the  reverend  tower. 

Change  my  clothes,  and  leave  them  bunilled 

On  the  bridge's  bnttress  near ; 
Then  to  Folkestone,  by  the  railway, 

And  to  calm  Boulogne-snr-Mer? 

Yes,  I  will— by  Jove !  Ill  do  it. 

There,  perduy  111  lie  content 
Till  Aunt  Muff  departs  and  leaves  me 

Something  snng  at  five  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  river  dragsmen 

Shall  with  zeal  and  vigour  try 
To  discover  the  location 

Where  my  guilty  remnants  lie. 

Meanwhile  all  the  city  hawkers 

Shall  in  accents  hoarse  relate 
'  'Ow  as  debt  have  been  'is  rewing, 

'  Sew-i-ceide  'is  hoffle  fate.' 
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And  the  press  shall  point  a  moral. 
Whereat  kindly  souls  shall  sob ; 

And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  the 
Tragic  end  of  Captain  Bob ! 


L.  W.  M.  L. 


'  'Ow  u  debt  bare  been  is  rewiug.* 
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A  NEW  PHASE  OP  THE  OLD  STOBT. 


WE  hare  it  on  each  high  au- 
thority that  '  there  is  nothing 
new  nnder  the  sun/  that  nnless  the 
subject  was  one  on  which  I  had 
thought  a  great  deal,  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  own  my  conviction  that  the 

▼OL.  yn. — ^NO.  XLL 


saying— if  not  utterly  unfounded — 
is  oDly  to  be  interpreted  in  the  most 
general  way.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  me  in 
my  yery  severe  trial,  to  think  that 
my   own   case   is   probably  quite 
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without  a  precedent ;  and  thongh  it 
was  at  first  am  additional  thorn  that 
none,  even  of  my  moat  sympathizlDg 
friends,  eyer  listened  to  my  story 
without  smiling,  yet  now  I  can 
watch  their  pohte  attempt  to  keep 
their  features  straight  with  a  grim 
satis&ction,  for  I  read  in  eTery 
ourye  of  the  mouth  an  additioaal 
eyidenoe  that  I  haye  not  grieyed  as 
men  gneye  oomsMmly,  and  that  my 
loye,  like  others  in  neyer  running 
smooth,  has  at  least  chosen  a  new 
country,  and  led  me  along  a  rough 
road,  which  no  one,  perhaps,  has 
eyer  eiplored  before  me. 

li^  grandfather  was  an  old- 
fiushiooiea  country  squire,  whose 
first  wi&  had  died  at  the  birth  of 
their  seccmd  child— my  mother.  In 
his  old  age  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  mttxy  a  seccmd  time;  and  my 
cousin— -of  whom  I  kaew  lifctte  more 
than  that  he  had  beoi  put  iito  the 
Guards  as  heir  to  tte  pr(^)efty»  and 
used  to  snub  me  wbsk  wtt  Bst  as 
boyo—took  vsfo^  hinsartf  tooqpvess 
so  decided  an  otaMOiim  Hie  wliole 
afiGEur,  that  hasd|y  a  jmt  sAerwanli 
a  fotmal  letter  whidi  I  xeeemd  in 
Tndm,  snnmnsfing  my  smciiJUker's 
dea&,  wmt  est  to  ssy  Inat,  in  tbIm 
of  a  iidn  Bsade  inmadiately  after  aa 
inteiiiaw  with  hii  tider  grandsci^ 
IwMi  theowMTCrf  SmaeMox  Ball. 
BSid  tSEL  hii  pnfeKkj;  salqeet  oaig 
to  ft  inm  trjiing  dedaelioBs*  m- 
dQ^BC  a  kgacy  of  loo^  lor  mj 
cootm,  aad  a  jointure  d  500I.  • 
yesr  to  lis  yovng  widow  oftfwnty- 
twft  Wkm  the  news  reached  me  I 
vnm  at  OM  of  the  best  i»s^«ti^ing 
statioBa  ha  Bengal ;  and  aa  ttiere 
was  DO  immediate  necessity  te  my 
retun,  I  dotemined  not  t»  Ibimry, 
bi^  eaJD^  as  much  as  poonMa  tiie 
change  in  my  fortunes.  Tke  tiger- 
skiB  osirtiiflii  mj  htk  aaa  rea&ig 
as  I  wnkb,  wad  Hie  stuffed  Inrda 
which  stand  (m  i^  top  of  the  hook- 
case  opposite  me,  are  some  of  the 
trophies  which  remind  me  of  the 
many  pleasant  days  I  spent  in  the 
next  few  months.  I  did  not  leaye 
India  for  more  than  six  months  after 
I  had  receiyed  the  news  of  the  old 
Bt^mxe*B  death,  when  I  joined  a 
fnend  from  England  on  a  hunting 
6X|>edition  to  the  Carpathians, 
which  proyed  a  fisdlure;  for  we  saw 


nothing  larger  than  a  stray  deer, 
and  were  more  than  onoe  neaiiy 
starved.    I  left  him  as  bogh  as  we 
got  into  inhabited  r^ons  again, 
and  after  a  yery  leisurely  jonmey 
through  Greece  and  Italy,  stopping 
a  week  at  one  place  and  a  monm  i 
another,  found  myself  sitting  one 
fine  evwung  in  October,  1858,  in  an 
easy  chair  on  the  balcony  at  the 
Hdtel  ]%zon,  YOle  Neuye,  looking 
out  on  the  still  waters  of  the  lake  d 
Geneya.    I  had  had  knoddng  about 
enough  of  late.    Fiye  days  in  the 
Oarpathians,  with   nothing  bat  a 
meiusly  pig  for  the  whole  party  to 
eat,  had  been  a  sickener;  and  be- 
neath  the  soft  influences  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  gentle  breeze  from 
the  lake,  I  was  getting  yeiy  senti- 
mental, and  found  myielf  paintmg 
charming  pictures  of  peacefol  do- 
mestic eyenings  in  the  dd  drawing- 
room  at  Sumeaux,with  agraoefiBl 
wife  on  the  OMKMite  aide  of  the  fiie» 
and  model  baues  UMtairs,  and  lay 
old  school  friead  wrai  the  poor  gffl 
he  had  been  bopdesafy  csttsged  to 
for  tho  lasi  six  years  ha  «e  smtg 
xectoiy  at  tiM  bottcaa  of  fte  park. 
nenave,if  whal  iotloasttf  wis 
true,  esHsAa  cottttiam  cf  fta  ho4y 
which  render  a  pgaon  men  tiMn 
wsaOy  liablo  to  catdi  any  ibMbsb 
diaoidar  wiaA  aaay  he  i^iii^ahssf; 
wmk  no  oa*  ssb  xoaaoiMihly  dealt 
that  tharoasaseaaoMa  in  uimj  lawfti 
life  wHen  he  is  ewaa  raoie  hrip- 
leasikf  pi^odispoeed  taftBinkfitfln 
thesiightaofcfiwvoesttHL  A.fBBal 
benevofaBaak.  mtd  — ualsi  appie- 
ciatkn  of  ^  beaoliflB  of  a^tea, 
are  poabably  two  of  tiio  eailiBit 
symptoaaa  of  the  state^  aad  I  en 
now  see  that  nay  perfect  eBJt^ymaii 
aa  I  watted  the  ofaanglvg  oolowaen 
th0MVitam8,Mtke  avn  set  ttii 
e?eniii|^a«d  iim  wmmmai  maadfl 
folt  fior  the  happiness  and  w^fhieef 
fbe  world  at  large,  would,  had  I 
been   wise,  haye   been  enough  to 
warn  me  that  my  frame  of  mind 
was  yery  dangerous.     I  zemembear 
eyerythmg  tbelt  night  now,  as  if  it 
was  only  yesterday ;  the  yoy  order 
in  which  the  stars  came  out,  as  fiie 
darkness  closed  in.     The  blaang 
comet  curying  almost  from  the  Alps 
on  the  left,  to  the  distant  monn- 
taiQS  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
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and  tlie  perfect  lefleetioiis  in  ^e 
still  black  water  below.  If  I  shut 
zz^  ^08^  I  can  still  see  it  all  jnst  as 
it  was.  I  got  up  and  wandered 
down  to  file  pier,  and  as  I  leant 
oyet  tile  rafling,  the  tiiiid  symploin, 
a  longing  melanetelj,  began  to 
creep  orer  ma  It  was  a  heavenly 
mght.  Pteaentiy  the  cfcdet  ivfleetiOD 
of  the  comet  broke  np,  and  s^wead 
into  two  broad  dancing  lines  of 
li^  at  the  red  and  green  lamp 
of  a  stoamer  came  in  sight,  and 
soon  tlie  Tesset  splashing  np,  wdoe 
Bie  from  m J  lererie. 

Then  were  not  many  passengers 
BO  late  in  the  season.  ^nn»e  toniists 
in  &ty  ooata  with  the  regolation 
knapsacks  and  alpenstocks,  a  doaen 
wQiling  men  carrying  their  own 
atmoBimere  of  garlic  with  them,  a 
few  poor  women,  and  a  sprightly 
Treneh  maid,  in  bnstling  aimeiy 
ibr  a  pUe  of  boxes,  and  )ast,  her 
riigfat  yoimg  English  mntress, 
drosaed  in  black.  One  might  as  well 
try  to  punt  the  scent  of  a  vii^ei 
as  to  eouTey  in  words  any  notion  of 
the  charms  of  the  sweet  &ce  I 
gazed  into,  as  rtie  stepped  ont  ot 
tile  boat  Comet,  lake,  monntains, 
all  were  forgotten  in  an  instant  in 
the  presence  of  her  higher  beauty ; 
and  I  riept  that  night—if  sleep  it 
were—witb  the '  tiMak  yon '  which 
lewaided  me  as  I  stooped  to  jKck 
up  her  rimwl  still  sounding  in  my 
6818,  and  eveijf  nerve  fluttering 
firom  the  eontact  with  her  small 
hand. 

Itwoold  be  sacrilegioos  to  tell  all 
the  inaidents  of  the  next  few  days. 
We  met  and  talked  at  the  table 
dlidte.  8he  was  gomg  to  Old  Okil- 
Ion ;  I  had  been  there  twice,  bnt 
conld  not  leave  withont  another 
Tiaii  She  was  cmnons  to  explore 
file  salt-mines  at  Bex;  bat  eonld 
not  go  alone.  Acquaintances  ftnned 
under  such  dreumstances  soon 
ripen  into  friendships ;  and  friend- 
ships easily  grow  mto  something 
more.  She  was  a  young  widow 
(Mrs.  Smith  was  her  name) :  that 
was  all  I  knew,  or  cared  to  know ; 
but  long  before  I  left  the  dear 
hotel,  there  was  no  concealing  it,  I 
^ras  oyer  head  and  ears  in  loye. 
But  what  of  that?  I  was  twenty- 
five  (a  year  at  least  older  than  she). 


the  owner  of  a  fine  estate;  and 
with  all  my  diffidence  ihlt  sure  tiiiat 
mynresenceand  attentions  were  not 
unpleasant  to  her. 

Never  was  lofer  more  happy  than 
I,  as  I  said  'Good  byeT  and  started 
df  to  meet  a  friend  on  busniesB  in 
Paris,  with  a  warm  invitation  to 

oaU  on  her  in  the  Bne ,  where 

she  hoped  to  arrive  very  Boaa  after 
me,  <m  her  way  homei 

•  •  •  * 

Miadame  was  ftitigQed  with  the 
joQfmey,  and  was  ^ing^  down,  I 
learned  firom  Snaeette  when  iiie 
tedious  days  were  over,  and  fbe 
time  had  come  for  me  to  know  my 
fate.  The  absence  had  decided  me, 
and  my  mind  was  ooite  made  np, 
that  life  withont  ner  would  be 
worthless. 

'Would  monsieor  sit  down  on 
the  soA^  and  madams  shonld  know 
who  had  called/  said  the  little 
woman,  as  she  (Hsfted  ont  of  the 
room,  witii  an  aroh  look  over  hex 
shoulder,  which  made  me  feel  hot. 

The  door  opened,  and  she  came 
softly  in.  I  jumped  npand  kicked 
my  hat  over,  blushed,  and  €^  my 
hand  get  hot  and  damp  as  I  held  it 
out 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  very  good  of 
you  to  call.  I  thought  yon  would 
have  been  sore  to  have  gone  to 
England,  or  forgotten  all  about  ns. 
Sit  down  here,  and  let  me  tell  yon 
all  about  those  honid  railway 
people.' 

I  sympathised  with  her,  and 
wished  I  had  been  there,  of  course, 
as  I  listened  to  the  story  of  a  trunk 
which  was  nearly  being  put  on  to 
the  wrong  train;  and  as  the  con- 
versation flagged,  ihlt  my  forehead 
getting  hotter  still  (rais  was  so 
dose!).  I  think  she  guessed  why  I 
twiddled  my  hat  and  brushed  it  the 
wrong  way;  for  she  looked  shy  too, 
but  more  beautiful  than  ever.  It 
was  getting  painful :  I  twiddled  my 
hat  harder  than  ever.  I  dont  b^ 
lieve  I  should  ever  have  spoken 
another  word,  but  she  recovered 
her  presence  of  mind  first,  and 
began  again. 

'  Oh!  you  must  let  me  show  you 
my  photographs :  they  are  so  lovely ; 
I  got  them  in  Geneva.  Here  is  the 
dear  old  Dent  de  Midi    There  ia 

2  0  2 
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(me  Bomewheie  of  the  funny  old 
oonyent  we  went  together  to  see  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhone^  on  your 
last  day.  You  remember  my  slip- 
ping as  we  were  clambering  up  on 
to  we  marble  rock  behind  the  gar- 
den, to  peep  at  the  nnns  ?  You  don't 
know  how  bad  my  ankle  was  after- 
wards. I  did  not  get  out  at  all  the 
day  you  went,  and  could  not  even 
come  down  to  dinner.  It  is  so 
horrid  and  lonely  being  laid  np  in 
an  inn,  with  no  one  to  care  for  you. 
I  did  get  so  low-spirited.  I  did  not 
know  a  bit  how  lame  I  was,  till  I 
tried  to  go  up  stairs  again  after  you 
had  gone.' 

I  turned  oyer  the  photographs, 
and  stared  blindly  at  them  wrong 
way  upwards,  as  she  paused.  It 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  I 
thought  She  dropped  her  eyes, 
and  looked  frightened,  as  I  got  up, 
and  blurted  out,  '  Perhaps  we  may 
neyer  see  one  another  again.' 

Her  breath  came  quickly,  and  she 
looked  up  timidly,  and  siniled.  I 
was  reckless  now,  and  ran  on. 

'  I  can't  go  to  England  without 
telling  you  what  I— I — I  •  •  * 
No,  no!  don't  say  anything  yet. 
I  never  told  you — I  could  not  all 
ihat  happy  time— that  I  am  on  my 
way  home  to  take  possession  of 
myplaoe  in  Shropshire.  I  want — 
I— I.' 

I  could  not  say  another  word :  all 
my  courage  was  gone,  and  I  stood 
there  more  sheepish  than  ever.  She 
had  come  to  the  rescue  again,  and, 
looking  up  at  me  with  her  big  eyes, 
said — 

'You  come  from  Shropshire? 
How  extraordinary  that  I  should 
never  have  found  that  out  before ! 
I*m  Shropshire  too.  I  wonder 
whether  you  are  anywhere  near  my 
•dear  old  home,  Sumeaux?' 


'Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  what  is  the 
anatter?— Are   you   ill?— Shall  I 


ring?    Oh,  do  speak!    Don't  look 

so !  —for  my  sake.    Oh !' 

•  *  «  « 

What  vjas  the  matter  ?  Only  my 
chest  had  been  bulged  in,  and  driven 
up  into  my  mouth — that  was  all. 
What  was  the  matter? 

Her  dear  old  home  Sumeaux! 
Good  heavens!  Yes,  my  mother's 
name  —  my  grandfi^ther's  —  was 
Smith! 

Her  dear  old  home  Sumeaux! 
Then  my  angel  was  the  old  man's 
baby  wife  1  had  heard  so  much  of! 

Her  dear  old  home  Sumeaux! 
Gkx)d  heavens!  And  a  fnan  may 
not  marry  his  grandnwtherl 

We  were  botii  calmer  soon,  and  I 
said,  'Let  me  kiss  you,  grand- 
mamma.' 

I  doubt  whether  grandmother  was 
ever  more  touched  at  a  grandson's 
affection  than  she  was  as  I  threw 
my  arms  round  her;  and  (must  it 
be  told  ?)  cried  like  a  baby.  It  was 
not  manly,  I  dare  say ;  but  no  one 
saw  it  but  she  and  Suzette,  who 
came  in  without  knocking,  and  was 
going  to  throw  a  jug  of  water  over 
us;  but  I  saw  her  in  time. 

My  old  tried  fiiend  has  the  rec- 
tory at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  and  I 
go  there  every  day ;  for  it  does  me 
good  to  see  his  rosy  wife,  and  romp 
with  his  little  girL 

There  is  no  nursery  at  Sumeaux. 

I  am  a  deputy-lieutenant,  and 
man  of  note  in  the  county ;  but  the 
chair  opposite  mine  in  the  old 
drawing-room  is  never  used  except 
when  grandmamma  is  with  me. 

She  often  comes;  but  we  never 
speak  of  the  happy  days  in  Switz- 
erland, and  neither  of  us  has  been 
there  since. 

[F.S.  Since  writing  this,  grmd* 
mamma  has  come  down  withlher 
younger  sister.  She  is  veiy  agree- 
able; and,  barring  the  weeds,  re- 
minds me  much  of  what  G.  M.  was 
when  we  first  met.] 
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.fc  the  sight  before  at 
QoeAehoiL  Nowjtut  as  the 
name  of  Quettehoa  is  not  French, 
BO  neither  is  the  place:  indeed,  bat 
for  the  telegiaph  posts  and  wires, 
which  were  there,  as  they  were 
along  onr  whole  route,  and  for  a 
doll,  big  nuurie,  it  might  be 
planned  ahnost  anywhere  along  the 
coast  &oni  Ilfraoombe  west  and 
loond  east  again  to  Fenaanoe,  with- 
oatezciting  any  remark.  An  iron- 
gr^  Tillage :  almost  oa  the  le^l, 
too;  just  where  the  hills  sink  to 
that  knu;  spit  of  land  which  mns 
oat  to  La  Hogoe.  No  shops  with 
big  lettars,  no  caf6,  no  aign  of 
French  life;  ^nite  1^  a  Gonush 
Tillage,  bat  with  this  great  difiEer- 
eooe:  in  Qaettehoa  there  are  no 
tamble-dowa  hoases,  no  wretched 
cabins,  like  we  have  seen  for  many 
a  wea^  mile  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  what  Eingsley  calls  '  that  long 
man-sty,  Ckxnbe-liartin.'  There 
were  no  roofless  walls,  no  sign  of 
decay;  and  we  sappoae,  if  the  po- 
pulation hereabouts  decreases  (as  it 
18  nid  to  do),  the  hoases  are  polled 
down  and  their  foundations  razed 
as  soon  as  they  become  void.  All 
hers  is  neat  and  new-looking,  the 
dark  stone  picked  out  with  whitest 
mogrtar,  and  every  gable  finished 
off  mih  some  queer^looking  bird, 
shaped,  I  think,  of  pottery,  cer- 
tainly not  of  granite.  We  hod  got 
to  Qaettehoa  nom  Bayeux.  Avery 
oomfortable  way  of  doing  a  '  walk- 
ing tour'  in  a  country  where,  as 
in  Normandv,  the  distances  are 
gnat,  is  to  hire  a  '  tQbury'  (gig, 
with  wide  seat  holding  three,  with- 
out ezinoline).  I  can  recommend 
any  fatore  traveller  to  do  as  we 
did:  go  to  Massieu,  at  the  Hdtel  du 
Noid,  jast  up  above  St  Fatrick's 
(^01^  at  Bayeux.  He,  most 
kindly  of  hoTBe-dealeis,  will,  for 
seven  francs  a  day,  entrust  you 
with  a  handsome  tilbury,  and  a 
hoge  horse  bound  to  go  any  dis- 
tance if  you  give  him  time  and  food 
eooagh.  I  was  quite  touched  by 
the  confidence  wherewith,  no  in- 
qoiries  made,  Massieu  trusted  us 
with  bis  property.  Our  baggage  at 
the  Etoiie  du  Nord  was  singularly 


scanty,  even  if  he  had  gone  to  look; 
ourselves,  travel-stained  to  a  degree 
which  would  certainly  have  emtted 
the  suspicions  of  most  English  inn- 
keepers; and  we  wished  him 'Good- 
bye' with  the  vagae  wards,  'We 
may  be  away  a  week,  or  we  may  be 
back  in  three  days.'  What  was 
there  to  hinder  our  driving  to  the 
other  end  of  Brittany,  leaving  the 
tilbury  on  some  '  lande,'  and  sett- 
ing the  horse,  or  even  going  direct 
to  Fans,  and  passing  it  off  as  our 
own  in  the  Bois  de  Boologne? 
Massiea  was  apparently  quite  ea^y 
in  mind:  he  had  unlimited  oonfi- 
dence  either  in  us--or  in  the  polic& 
I  am  not  going  to  take  you  all 
along  our  route:  it  was  very 
pretty,  very  English,  as  fiyr  as  trees 
and  hedges  and  grass-land  could 
make  it  Oarenian  was  an  excep- 
tion: there  was  quite  a  faniga 
look  about  its  stately  hoases  with 
their  stone-groined  corridars.  The 
church  is  very  fine;  one  very  Eng- 
lish featore  about  it  is  the  note, 
'  This  church  was  whitewashed  in 
1833.'  From  Mbnteboorg  to  Qaette- 
hoa the  road  gets  wilder;  part  of 
the  way  leads  over  the  watershed 
of  OotentiQ:  at  one  point  the  wide 
view  south  and  east,  over  a  level 
richly  wooded,  across  the  bay,  and 
on  to  the  clifEs  oi  the  Besam,  and 
then  round  to  iiorth*east,  with  St 
Vaast  and  La  Hiogue  and  the  St 
Maroon  isles,  seemed  to  us  the 
finest  thing  we  had  seen  in  Francei 
Here  and  there  a  little  church  with 
low  'saddlo-back  tower,'  and  often 
an  old  stone  cross,  such  as  yoa  see 
in  dcMUwaU  or  Oxfordshire,  but 
which  I  never  saw  elsewhcoe  in 
France.  In  every  hamlet  we  came 
upon  a  niche  with  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  often  most  plainly  decorated : 
one  hfl^  a  pint  black  bottle  full  of 
flowers  placed  on  each  side  of  it 
At  last  we  came  to  Quettehou,  and 
were  soon  hospitably  entertained  at 
the  inn,  eating  with  good  appetite 
our  soup,  fowl,  omelette,  &c  Our 
bedrooms  had  no  bells :  a  stout 
stick  at  the  bed's  foot  supplied  the 
deficiency.  I  ran  my  foot  against 
mine  in  the  dark,  and  remained  a 
long  time  awake  qraculating  as  to 
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the  use  of  the  inatnunent:  the 
towel  was  thin,  the  bftsin  hke  a 
soup-plate,  the  quilt  an  '  Eidedron ' 
—like  a  little  Idather-bed  a-top  of 
you;  but  what  oould  be  expected 
at  Quettehou?  In  the  early  morn- 
ing we  walked  to  Fort  La  Hogue, 
sitoated  at  iiie  top  of  the  tongue 
of  land  ronning  out  into  the  b^. 
It  seems  Tery  strong,  in  the  old 
style,  XDOstiy  above  ground:  we 
walked  quietly  in«  unchallenged, 
oyer  the  drawbridge,  talked  a  little 
with  the  sentry  about  the  weather, 
and  nm  about  among  the  grassy 
locks  and  balf-dismantied  worlra 
inside.  Thece  certainly  is  nothing 
bne  lor  the  alanuist.  Akm^  the 
bea^  weie  some  half-dozen  bath- 
ing-boxes—looked ;  so  under  the  lee 
of  them  we  made  a  shift  to  undress, 
and  battled  as  comfortably  as  gusts 
of  wind  and  rain  and  fear  of  under- 
onnents  woukl  let  us.  Back  to 
<iu0ttehou  to  d^euuer,  and  then  off 
in  our  tilbury  to  Barfleur.  At  this 
place  there  seemed  to  be  something 
like  fcHrt-bailding;  and  the  strong, 
aquat  tower  of  m  church  might  be 
readily  extempodaed  into  a  fort. 
Barfleur  is  ail  one  long  stveet,  very 
ugly :  the  looks  coTered  with  a  yel- 
low seaweed;  eweryttdng,  even  to 
the  big  shell  ^diich  stood  for  holy 
water,  told  of  its  being  but  a  very 
poor  little  fishmg  town.  A  doll, 
billy  load  bringB  us  to  Si  Pierre 
r^lise  —  each  a  diurch,  indeed: 
squaro,  with  one  large,  plain  domed 
vault  inside,  undivided  by  pillar  or 
groining.  A  prieat  was  catechizing 
diildien,  or  rather  lecturing  them 
on  ihe  l^fo  of  Christ;  while,  outside, 
the  market  was  in  fall  activi^. 
Soon  after  leaving  St  Pierre  we 
get  our  first  sight  of  Cherbourg:  it 
is  vei7  finely  placed  at  the  boitcnn 
of  a  little  gorge,  with  clifEs  and  hills 
backing  it,  a^  its  works  stretching 
out  far  into  the  sea.  The  town 
itself  is  running  away  from  its 
arsenals,  moving  eastwards  at  a 
greatrate.  After  passing  the  Com- 
mereial  dock  we  aoon  got  to  the 
Quai  Napcrf^oa,  and  saw  the  grand 
equestrian  sfcatoe,  inscribed  with 
this  magniloquent  boast, '  I  wish  to 
repeat  at  Cherbourg  ike  marvels  of 
Egypt'  Leaving  the  quay  we  go 
at  a  Ibof  s  pace  through  streets 
thronged  with  artisans,  for  work  is 


over  at  the  dockyard,  and  out  they 
come,  swaim  after  swarm,  each  mth 
his  little  tin  canteen,  just  as  at 
Woolwich  or  Plymouth.  Along  the 
quays  the  houses  get  tall  enough, 
and  there  is  one  very  fine  broad 
street  running  inland  panllel  to 
the  shore;  but  Cherbourg  in  gen»- 
ral  is  not  at  all  grandly  bnilt  The 
old  chnroh  is  curious,  mostiy  in  the 
flamboyant  style;  round  &e  td- 
forium  are  some  quaint  old  bit- 
reUefiSj  coloured,  representiDg  ne-  | 
disDval  towns  and  castles;  at  the  { 
east  end  a  life-sise  group  of  ChrisfB 
bi^tism,  in  plaster,  with  the  h|^  ] 
let  in  behind  in  the  usual  mj,  I 
Thou^  every  churdi  in  Fiaaoe 
has  its  usual  tariff  of  seats,  tbeie 
was  one  strange  announcement  here 
which  I  did  not  see  elsewhere:  it 
was  to  the  effect  that  '  No  iteage  ; 
can  be  given  to  those  paying  fx  ■ 
seats.'  We  did  not  go  modi  ahout 
the  town,  night  seemed  to  &11  eir- 
lier  on  this  misly  coast  than  m  the 
warm  Calvados,  and  we  turned  in; 
not  without  having  seen,  howeftf, 
the  learned  barber's  shcMp.  Eaaey 
being  invited  to  shave  by  &e  an- 
nouncement, in  goad  Greek,  'I 
crop,  I  shave,  I  carl  your  hiir,' 
backed  by  the  poetical  inviiaiicii, 
*  Si  quos  taogit  honor  c^xtii 
studiumque  plaoendi.  Hie  juTeDas 
ocnate,  senes  repaxa4ie,  e^i&os;'  it 
would  seem  as  if  tiie  Gallio  md- 
shipman  must  be  a  &r  more  leaned 
bdng  than  his  Briti^  coanterpiit 
if  all  this  is  meant  to  attnet  his 
notice.  Dinner:  rain:  a  walk  oa 
the  euay  and  along  the  jetty  to  see 
the  harbour  lights.  To  bed;  aid 
up  betiaMis  on  a  bright,  fiesh  morn- 
ing. We  strolled  up  a  long  Bifmm, 
and  soon  found  ourselvies  moantiQg 
the  Eigsag  of  the  grest  kiid  £ort;a 
steep  way  cut  out  of  the  nd  gndli 
rock.  The  view  is  very  fine:  us 
are  4to  feet  above  the  sea,  andaae 
the  whole  extent  of  forte  and  dyke 
and  harborar,  atrsfeehing  from  Ike 
lighthouse  of  Foulainvilla  iui—di 
Barfleur  almost  to  Queiquerville  off 
to  the  west  Our  guide,  the  old 
flokiier  in  charge,  lac^lfas  at  the  idea 
of  war;  he  points  out  aprettf  P*^ 
party  just  behind  as  '  beioegiiig  to 
an  English  lady;'  that  is  a  soift- 
dent  gage  ifami^  §ar  lum,  at  all 
events.    Qe  also  bids  us  notioe  the 
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fine  glass  roof  of  the  zailway  station* 
and  new  it  the  consul's  hoose,  the 
prettiest  thing  np  that  pretty  glen: 
both  these  seem  to  him  signs  of 
peace.  We  pass  out  under  a  ma- 
chioolated  gate,  rather  for  show 
than  use,  and  drop  down  on  the 
consul  at  rather  an  earlier  hour  than 
that  officially  mentioned  for  reoeiy- 
ing  visitors.  I  send  in  my  card,  on 
which  I  neatly  pencil  our  apologies 
for  troubling  him  at  such  an  un- 
official time,  excusing  ourselves  on 
the  plea  of  our  yery  limited  stay, 
and  begging  permission  to  see  the 
dockyanL  But  the  great  man  can- 
not be  seen :  his  servant  brings  word 
that  the  thing  is  quite  impossible ; 
the  fort-admiral  is  away  ill,  so  that 
no  strangers  can  see  the  dockyard. 
We  go  down  (I  secretly  meaning  to 
try  whether  I  cannot  prove  that  for 
a  determined  Briton  that  word  '  im- 
possible '  does  not  exist) :  it  is  too 
early  to  apply  elsewhere ;  we  don't 
seem  to  care  for  museums  of  natural 
history*  so  wo  walk  on  the  jetty, 
much  besieged  by  boatmen,  who 
want  a  preposterous  number  of 
francs  for  taking  us  over  to  the 
'digue,'  and  round  to  the  various 
sea-forts.  We  hold  back,  desiring 
to  join  some  party  later  in  the  day, 
fearfiol,  too,  of  losing  any  chance  of 
the  dockyard.  There  are  very  few 
people  about.  By-the-way,  we  could 
not  but  notice  as  we  wei^t  north  a 
change  in  this  respect;  in  Bouen, 
or  even  Gaen,  you  are  awoke  by 
four  A.1L,  if  you  are  in  any  tho- 
lough&re :  the  folks  are  almost  as 
sleepleas  as  the  Parisians,  who  keep 
open  so  late  and  then  begin  again 
80  early  that  one  does  not  wonder 
at  their  being  so  short-lived,  they 
live  out  five  English  lives  in  three 
of  their  own:  but  at  Bayeux,  at 
Gherboorg,  at  Ooutanoes,  you  may 
deep  undisturbed  till  seven.  Cli- 
mate has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this;  Vae  real  Norseman,  too,  per- 
haps needs  more  sleep  than  the  less 
camivorous  Gaul.  By-and-by  we 
'assist'  at  the  conversation  of  two 
French  sailors^  one  of  whom  has  a 
giievanoe:  amusing  is  the  strangely 
dvil  way  in  which  they  talk  to  each 
other,  so  deferential,  so  grave  and 
earnest^  beneath  those  most  uncom- 
fortable tuzn-up  half-Chinese  glazed 


hats — such  a  contrast  eveory  way  to 
the  traditional  Jack  tar.  This  is  the 
case  everywhere:  last  night,  none 
of  the  roanng,  rollicking  fun  abroad 
in  the  streets  which  I  remember  at 
Portsmouth  when  I  was  a  boy;  a 
stray  fiddle  in  a  cabaret,  with  a 
dance,  of  course;  but  of  that  rough, 
hearty  play  which  we  fanpy  to  be 
a  necessity  for  the  sailor  ashoro, 
seemingly  thero  was  next  to  none. 
And  yet  we  are  in  Normandy, 
where  the  people  are  certainly  jol- 
lior-looking  and  more  English  in 
their  type  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  Franca  The  &ct  ia  that  this 
most  orderly  and  exact,  the  most 
mathematical  nation  in  Europe-^ 
'  nation  of  stampers,'  as  Sir  F.  Head 
calls  them— has  been  grossly  mis- 
represented. Volatile  they  may  be ; 
merry  they  are  not;  fun  th^  can 
scarcely  understand.  Ask  any  one 
who  has  watched  them  in  the 
'  Champs  Elys^,'  who  has  seen 
them  at  the  Grandes  Eaux  at  Ver- 
sailles, at  a  village  fair-— why,  the 
dullest  of  Leicestershire '  mops '  on 
a  dull,  showery  day  is  liveliness  it- 
self compared  to  any '  foire'  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  have  seen  many:  we 
may  retort  on  them  in  old  Frois- 
sart's  oft-quoted  words, '  They  take 
their  pleasure  sadly.'  But  we  must 
leave  our  grave,  ceremonious  sailors, 
or  we  shall  never  get  into  the  dock- 
yard. In  the  Bue  du  Chantier  lives 
a  banker  named  Le  Coeur:  I  went 
in  to  change  some  money,  and  found 
one  of  those  very  civil  clerks  who  are 
often  to  be  met  with  in  quiet  country 
banking-houses :  '  He  would  not  let 
me  change  with  him ;  he  could  only 
give  me  so  much — at  Bouen  I  should 
be  suro  to  get  more :  Cherbourg  was 
a  place  where  very  little  foreign 
money  came  in.'  I  spoke  of  the 
dockyard :  '  He  would  come  with 
us— there  was  no  difficulty;  he  had 
lately  been  all  over  it'  We  declined 
his  kind  offer,  and  pushed  on  to  the 
Majority,  pacing  the  barracks  '  de 
I'Equipage  de  la  Flotte,'  where '  awk- 
ward squads'  of  marines  and  sailors 
seemed  incessantly  drilling  with  pike 
and  musket  We  walked  in  un- 
challenged, and  got  up  on  the  first 
floor  to  the  office  for  tickete  (^  ad- 
mission;— but,  alas!  it  was  onlr 
natives  who  oould  get  in  on  suon 
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esisy  tenns ;  we  miui  teing  an  order 
from  the  Pr^fiBotnre.  Back  to  the 
Prefecture  we  went:  they  were  all 
away  at  lunch,  ana  not  expected  for 
nearly  two  hours;  indeed,  in  the 
ante-chamber  the  porter  and  two 
seamen  were  playing  some  three- 
handed  game  of  caras,  as  if  busi- 
ness was  over  for  the  day.  We 
now  thought  of  our  boatman,  and 
fancied  we  could  get  over  to  the 
brednnrater  and  back  in  time  for 
the  dooliyard.  As  ill-luck  would 
have ,  it,  in  going  to  the  quay  we 
passed  Le  Cceur's,  and  I  stepped  in 
to  tell  my  civil  friend  that  ha  was 
wrong.  In  a  moment  he  had  spoken 
to  his  fellow-clerk,  seized  his  hat, 
and  insisted  on  going  with  us  to  the 
Pr6£9cture,  where*  he  said,  he  had  a 
friend  among  the  juniors.  On  our 
way  I  found  he  knew  a  little  English : 
had  been  taught  it  at  school,  and 
deeply  regretted  his  schoolboy  idle- 
ness and  bad  masters:  ^how  they  all 
in  both  coxmtries  lay  the  blame  on 
the  innocent  masters!).  He  was  tak- 
ing daily  lessons  now,  having  strong 
fiuth  in  the  saying  which  we  heard 
so  often  in  Normandy,  'The  man 
who  knows  two  languages  is  as 
good  as  two  men.'  He  had  not 
attained  to  this  vet :  it  seemed  likely 
to  take  a  good  deal  to  complete  h» 
double  humanity.  '  Expect  a  short 
while,  till  I  shall  return,'  most 
quaintly  pronounced,  was  what  he 
said  as  he  ran  up  the  staircase  of 
the  Prefecture  to  nis  friend's  room. 
We  jud^  from  him  what  our 
I^rench  must  be  like,  and  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that,  despite  our  rolling  of 
the  r's  and  stuffing  a  sentence  with 
'  phrases '  till  it  was  like  an  Arnold's 
exercise,  our  universal  welcome 
was '  Monsieur  est  etranger.'  When 
we  had  '  expected  a  short  while,' 
our  friend  returned,  unsuccessful, 
but  radiant  '  There  were  formali- 
ties needful '  (Uiis  was  mysteriously 
uttered  in  the  non-cuivis  homini 
spirit;  everv  Frenchman  believes 
most  devoutly  that  his  government 
is  mysterions,  even  in  what  the 
newspapers  call  its  minutest  rami- 
fications) ;  '  we  must  go  the  British 
consul,  and  he  would  giye  us  a  note 
to  the  pr^fet'  I  hinted  that  we 
had  be^  already  repulsed  at  the 
consulate,  but  my  sanguine  friend 


said, '  Ahl  of  course  you  were  he* 
fore  oflace  hours ;  they  require  to  be 
mSnagh,  those  official  personages;' 
and  by  mere  force  of  will  triumph- 
ing over  down-heartedness  (we  had 
only  fed  lightly,  and  msQ  b^in- 
ning  to  despair  of  the  whole  thing), 
he  led  us  off  to  the  consulata  H$ 
took  us  round  by  the  furthest  rosd; 
our  experience  has  oft^i  taught  us 
that  a  Frenchman  has  no  idea  of 
short  cuts :  we,  who  knew  the  road, 
and  had  that  day  returned  by  the 
nearer  wi^,  expostulated  in  vain; 
his  mind  seemed  slow  to  believe 
what  the  shape  of  the  country  en- 
abled us  ocularly  to  demonstiate^ 
that  our  way  was  the  one  side  of  the 
triangle ;  at  length,  however,  we  got 
to  the  consul's  door,  and,  passing 
under  the  verandah  into  the  office, 
had  leisure  to  study  the  maps  of 
Cherbourg  and  of  Europe,  and  also 
the  consul's  oellor-book,  which  wm 
the  most  prominent  piece  of  litem- 
ture  in  the  room.  Soon  the  official 
personage  appears,  a  thin,  tall  man, 
with  king  hempen-c(^onred  beard 
reaching  down  low  on  his  breast- 
altogether  a  get-up  en  grand  seigneur 
— foil  of  that  stiffioesB  and  morgm 
wherewith  the  Englishman  so  often 
seeks  to  fence  himself  in.  The 
Frenchman  opened  our  ease.  With- 
out deigning  to  reply  to  him,  MBor 
turned  to  me,  as  to  some  sel^oon- 
demned  criminal,  and  oddly  re- 
marked, 'I  think  you  eidled  here 
before  this  morning  V  I  said, '  Tee,' 
and  affain  apologized  fot  and  a- 
plained  our  having  o(une  out  of 
hours,  at  the  same  time  hoping  we 
might  look  for  his  kind  hdlp  in  ob- 
taining an  entry  into  the  yard. 

'  No,'  said  he  (and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  he  felt  a  grim  satia- 
fiEustion  at  being  able  to  refuse). 
'  No,  it  cannot  be  done,  Tou  were 
told  so  this  morning.  It  cannot 
be.' 

I  said  we  had  come  up  so  far  oat 
of  our  road  from  Bayeux  io  Gon- 
tanoes  almost  solely  to  see  this,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  diBappointment 
to  go  back  without  doing  so. 

'  Tou  should  have  inquired  before 
you  came  up  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible or  not  The  prefect  has  beeh 
a  good  deal  annoyed  lately  by  Eng- 
lish coming  to  look  all  abont^  and  I 
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shall  certainly  not  send  any  tm- 
known  persons  down  to  him/ 

'Then  do  I  nndentand/  said  I, 
'that  the  thing  is  not  in  itself  im- 
possible, bnt  ttiat  yon,  by  yonr  re* 
losal,  make  it  so  for  ns  ?' 

'  Quite  so.  I  consider  it  a  matter 
of  private  arrangement  -  of  &Yonr^ 
if  yon  pie 


Of  conrse  I  felt  very  angry,  for  I 
WHS  tired  and  hungry,  and  did  not 
rriish  the  utter  want  of  hoepitality 
which  was  beine  shown  ns ;  more- 
over, the  Frenonman's  being  there 
troubled  me.  I  confess  I  did  not 
like  his  seeing  an  Englishman  so 
treated  by  his  country's  representa- 
tiTe.  However,  I  smothered  my  re- 
sentment, and  in  cold  polite  French 
told  the  consul  that,  had  it  been 
impossible,  I  should  hare  said  no- 
thing I  but  as  he  had  confessed  that 
he  claimed  the  right  of  acting  with 
partiality,  I  would  take  leaye  to  tell 
him,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  one 
of  tiie  duties  of  his  appointment 
was  to  help  British  snbjects  without 
&Tonr  or  partiality,  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  innocent  request ;  and 
thatlmuch  regretted  being  sotreated, 
ibr  the  first  time  during  many  jour- 
neys abroad,  by  an  Englishman. 
And  with  a  fifeezing  bow  on  eittier 
side  we  parted*  Our  French  iH^d, 
howeyer,  did  not  appear  to  cool 
towards  us;  heo£Esredto  try  again 
at  the  Pr6feotuie,and  on  my  declin- 
ing, walked  with  us  half  round  the 
town,  and  -psix^ieA  from  us  with 
many  good  wishes.  We  were  too 
late  for  the  boats,  so  we  lunched, 
and  with  praiseworthy  perseverance 
betook  ourselTes  again  to  the  Pr^ 
fecture.  Messieurs  haye  also  just 
returned  from  lunch.  We  are 
ushered  into  one  of  the  luxuriously 
&nteuilled  ofQces,  and  find  ourselves 
betbre  an  alarmingly  dvil  naval 
officer,  with  very  httle  beard,  no 
morgue  at  all,  and  a  red  ribbon 
at  his  buttonhole.  We  state  our 
ease  as  before.  '  Impossible ;  most 
unfortunately  no  strangers  admitted 
without  a  recommendation,  not 
from  the  consul— not  a  word  about 
him— bnt  from  their  own  foreign 
mhiister.'  I  state  who  and  what 
we  are ;  no  fear  of  our  runnmg  ofif 
with  new  ideas  which  may  be  used 
against  their  navy.    My  boys  will 


1)0  'desolated*  if  they  go  away 
without  seeing  Cherbourg  dock- 
yard. Above  all  the  trireme  is 
there,  and  they  do  so  want  to  see  a 
trireme.  This  amuses  ;our  official 
dignitary.  He  explains  that  the 
trueme  is  not  a  success.  I  plead 
once  more,  I  cannot  remember  in 
what  terms,  probably  the  same  over 
again.  At  last  he  relents  so  Dbut  as 
to  say,  *  Unhappily  he  has  no  power, 
but  he  will  sp^ik  about  it  to  M.  le 
Pr^fet'  He  disappears  into  an 
inner  room.  Soon  a  bell  is  rung, 
card-playing  porter  comes  in  from 
the  outer  door,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment from  the  inner  door  appears  a 
tall  man,  not  in  any  decidedly  naval 
dress,  but  a  red  knob,  a  la  mandarin^ 
at  his  button-hole,  who,  bowing 
slightly  to  us,  'gives  some  order 
about  an  umbrella  to  the  porter. 
We  feel  we  are  being  inspected,  and 
are  afraid  to  breathe,  lest  we  should 
influence  the  decision.  Off  he  goes, 
and  very  soon  the  naval  officer  re- 
turns beaming  with  kindness.  He 
has  the  satisfoction  to  tell  me  that, 
'  fdthough  it  is  quite  out  of  order,  the 
pr^fet  lu»  seen  fitto  make  an  excep- 
tion in  our  case,  which  must  not  be 
looked  on  as  a  precedent;'  and  he 
placed  in  our  hands  a  permit  to  visit 
the  dockyard. '  Ges  personnes  doivent 
dtre  accompagndes,'  printed  upon  it, 
showed  that  they  are  careful  not  to 
let  spies  go  round  taking  notes.  We 
thazixed  him,  begged  hun  to  convey 
our  thanks  to  M.  le  Pr^fet,  and 
hastened  to  use  our  privilege,  half 
fearing,  as  we  went  along,  thiat  our 
consul  might  pounce  down  on  us 
from  his  eyrie  on  the  Fauoonnidre 
and  snatch  away  our  hardly-gained 
permit  All  we  had  to  do  now  was 
to  go  to  the  office  and  get  it  stamped ; 
th^  we  passed  in  at  the  real  dock- 
yard gate,  and  presented  our  paper 
to  the  porter,  who  took  it  over  to 
the  guard-house,  where  three  gens- 
d^armes  were  sitting ;  one  of  them 
at  once  took  us  in  tow,  and  now  we 
were  fairly  at  work  on  the  wonders 
of  this  'den  of  fear,'  as  we  English 
mostly  take  it  to  be. 

The  first  feeling  is  one  of  disap- 
pointment; one  set  of  docks  is  so 
like  another*  so  much  here  to  re- 
mind one  of  Havre,  or  even  of  Bris- 
tol ;  but  a  second  glance  shows  us 
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where  we  aie.  That  great  hoepital- 
ship,  like  a  '  Dreadnought'  in  dock, 
gives  a  character  of  its  own  to  the 
whole  place ;  it  is  the  first  thing  we 
see,  and  one  of  the  most  striking— a 
huge  old  liner,  fitted  up  now  for 
looo  sick  sailors.  If  we  were  to 
say  they  have  no  Greenwich  in 
France,  they  would,  I  suppose,  re- 
tort hy  telling  us  we  have  no  Inva- 
lides.  The  hospital  ship  must  be  a 
bad  place,  one  would  thmk,  in  close 
damp  weather,  such  as  this  Cotea- 
tin  IS  often  oppressed  with.  The 
next  thing  is  the  trireme;  it  is 
a  strange-looking  affair,  with  its 
red  and  green  and  white  paint,  and 
the  tall  carved  stem  and  stern  bent 
into  swans  necks,  not  half  so 
pretbr  as  that  'Swan  of  the  £xe,' 
which  J>eyonshire  readers  will  re- 
member; altogether  yerjr  much 
more  like  the  pictures  than  one 
can  fancy  a  sea-going  craft  to  have 
been.  It  waa  sent  here  because 
they  could  make  nothing  of  it  in 
the  Seine.  The  'banks  of  oars,' 
about  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  so 
much  to  say  in  his  '  Thuc^dides,' 
still  present  an  unsolved  difficulty 
in  practice.  Besides  the  trireme 
was  so  unsteady  as  to  be  pronounced 
utterly  useless  except  in  the  smooth- 
est water.  How  she  was  got  from 
Havre  here  I  oould  not  well  make 
out  Poor  neglected  toy!  every 
one  spoke  of  it  with  contempt  But 
it  is.  tune  to  turn  to  two  large  iron- 
plated  ships,  and  very  terrible-look- 
mg  things  they  are ;  uglier  in  shape 
than  one^s  ideal  of  a  ship;  but  then 
such  armour  of  proof  may  well  in- 
jure cgrmmetry.  But  a  little  further 
on  we  come  upon  another  monster, 
almost  .more  interesting  to  us,  for 
she  is  not  half  built,  and  lets  us  see 
some  of  tiie  secrets  of  her  strength, 
the  huge  sirders,  the  casing  five 
inches  thid^  fastened  on  in  j^fi^ 
with  great  bolts  very  much  like 
those  that  hold  the  Menai  tubular 
bridge  together.  I  never  had  such 
a  fall  sense  of  solidity  borne  in  upon 
me  as  while  I  was  looking  at  the 
work  going  on  in  this  ship.  Itisnot 
easy, to  tell  the  exact  number  of 
Tessels  in  the  place.  We  had  three 
accounts,  all  different,  and  this  not 
at  all,  I  fancy,  from  a  wish  to  de- 
ceive the  i<^g^'?^"^«^p^  but  fionx.  the 


usual  continental  igncnance  of  toy- 
thing  beyond  the  man's  own  inune- 
diate  business.  The  warder  at  Fort 
de  Boules,  a  decided  Anglophik, 
spoke  of  four  new  liners  and  throe 
or  four  old  ones.  Another  acooont 
fiaid  six  ships  and  seven  frigates,  and 
other  craft,  four  gun-boats,  six  trans- 
ports, and  one  very  large  one  buildiDg 
for  I  aoo  men  and  600  horses.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  you  have  the  three 
orfi>ur  iron-cased  frigates;  and, as 
another  informant  told  us,  this  list 
gives  the  full  tale,  if  it  does  not  cTen 
err  on  the  side  of  excess.  We  did 
not  take  notes ;  I  supposed  it  was 
not  allowed,  and  felt  that  the  pr^ 
fet*B  kindness  had  put  us  on  oar 
honour,  therefore  I  decline  attempt- 
ing to  put  down  any  of  the  mea- 
surements of  ships,  &C.,  which  the 
courteous  gend'arme  kept  constantly 
giving  us,  for  I  have  a  bad  head  for 
remembering  figures.  Of  coarse 
everything  that  is  built  now  goes 
by  steam;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  much  of  the  machin^  is 
made  in  Cherbourg ;  it  is  only  the 
fittings  and  smaller  things  which 
are  turned  out  from  the  foundries 
here.  The  place  where  these  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  are  is  a  sort  of 
peninsula^  with  the  sea  on  its  north 
and  east,  made  by  cutting  off  a 
piece  of  the  western  shore  of  Che^ 
Dourg  harbour.  A  strong  line  of 
fortification,  with  moat  on  the  land 
sides,  runs  round  it  all  At  its 
north-east  angle  is  the  Fort  dn 
Hommet,  which,  being  on  the  west 
of  the  harbour,  matfihes  the  old  IV)ri 
des  Flamands  at  its  eastern  point 
The  to  wn  lies  still  further  south-ea^F 
cut  off  from  this  'arsenal,'  as  it  is 
called ,  by  a  glacis  and  the  large  Fosse 
auxM&ta.  There  are  sevenu  smaller 
docks,  one,  the  Bassin  Chantereyne, 
still  reminds  us  how  that  Matfida> 
wife  of  William  the  Ckmqueror,  vowed 
she  would  sing  a  hymn  to  the  IHr- 
gin  if  saved  from  ^  storm  which 
threatened  to  dash  her  on  these 
rocks.  Th^  ran  into  a  cre^  here, 
and  the  pilot,  as  soon  as  they  wece 
£afe,  reminded  the  queen  o^l>^ ^ 
by  crying  out  *  Ghante  reyne.'  But 
the  three  largest  docds-the  le^ 
wonders  of  the  place,  surpassing  |ul 
triremes,  iron-plated  frigates,  aw 
new-pattern    gun-boats— are  the 
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'Afant-port  Militairo/  opened  by 
Mane  Louise  in  iSis;  tbe'Gtmnd- 
faMnn/  opened  by  the  Duke  of  An- 
goolSme  in  1829,  and  the  '  Arri^ie* 
bnssin/  which  oar  Queen  went  to 
Bee  opened  in  1858.  The  respectiTe 
dzes  are  yi,  6,  and  8  hectares.  (I 
leare  my  readers  to  work  out  the 
sum,  reminding  them  that  a  hectare 
IB  nearly  a}  acres.)     In  all,  they 

E'  68  to  have  accommodation  for 
ships^  and  they  are  siill  at 
blasting  oat  anotbar  basin. 
The  new  basin  is  18  mdtres  (about 
30  yards)  deep,  nearly  double  the 
depth  of  the  otheis.  They  all  haTe 
attached  to  them  'calesdeoonstruo- 
tion',  i,  e,,  building  docks,  and  also 
diy  or  graving  docks,  some  of  which 
an  lug  enough  for  the  largest  ship 
to  steam  quietly  into  at  high  water 
without  shifting  a  spar.  When  the 
ship  has  got  in,  th^  shut  the 
sluices,  pomp  oat  the  water  by 
steam,  and  then  oaieen  at  leisure. 
The  masting  dock,  with  its  cranes 
for  lifting  the  masts  up  and  fiTJng 
them  at  once,  seemed  Tecy  com- 
plete. AH  round  there  ore,  of 
course,  warehouses,  parks  of  coal, 
'terre  de  degradation'  (a  queer 
phrase  for  rubbish  firom  the  dig- 
gings), stored  away  in  sheds,  colleo- 
tioos  of  shot  and  rifled  cannon,  be- 
sides  the  workshops,  ^diich  we  were 
not  allowed  to  enter.  Thereisalsoa 
banack  for  marines,  and  a  hosjHtal. 
We  tried  to  get  into  conversation 
with  our  guide.  He  told  us  he 
liked  the  English  fiiirly,  had  been 
with  them  in  the  Crimea;  disliked 
the  Bussians  exceedingly,  and 
thought  them  cowards,  never  fight- 
ing except  when  vastly  superior  in 
numbers  and  position.  He  had 
been  at  Solteino  too.  He  depre- 
cated the  noticm  that  all  this  work 
at  GhertMorg  meant  war,  and  said 
thsy  had  much  more  right  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  English  works  at 
Aldomey.  He  mentioned  that  Jo- 
seph aiMl  William  Locke  were  the 
engineers  of  the  Qierbouig  railway, 
of  which  they  are  all  very  proud, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  this  a  great 
point  in  £avour  of  peace  and  good 
underatanding.  One  more  fiust  for 
those  who  fflce  calculationa :  the 
three  great  basins  ace  more  than 
two-thirdfl  the  size  of  the  Tuileries 


gardens,  and  the  b^^gest  holds 
over  one  million  cubic  metres  of 
water. 

There  are  from  a8,ooo  to  39,000 
people  in  Cherbourg:  in  the  old 
streets  the  houses  axe  high,  and  I 
dare  say  the  inhabitants  well  packed, 
yet  it  spreads  over  a  good  deal  of 
ground— French  towns  often  do: 
the  public  buildings  take  up  so 
much  room.  After  a  little  further 
chat  with  our  guide,  he  went  bade 
to  his  guard-house ;  and  wo  thanked 
him  heartily,  with  the  triumphant 
feeling  that  if  our  consul  was  a 
second  Jove,  'non  tamen  irritom 
quodcunque  retro  est  effidet,'  and 
that  all  the  mischief  he  bad  done 
was  to  rob  some  Cherbourg  boat- 
man of  his  hie  to  and  from  the 
dyke.  But  before  we  leave  the 
dockyard,  let  us  take  one  more  walk 
round,  and  let  us  glean  as  we  go  a 
few&ctsfrom  *  La  Franca Illustree/ 
a  republication  of  Malte-Brun,  made 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  which 
in  a  few  pages  manages  to  condense 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. What  a  change  for  Cher- 
bourg since  the  days  when  Philip 
Augustus  granted  to  the  town  tl^ 
privilege  c€  trading  with  Ireland; 
or  even  since  the  time  when  Yauban 
came  and  traced  the  plan  of  a  port 
and  fortifications— never  built,  by 
the  way ;  lor  the  dark  days  of  Louis 
XY.  came,  and  the  old  feudal  walls 
having  been  pulled  down,  no  defence 
remained,  ao  the  poor  town  feU 
without  a  struggle  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  How&  When  the  greaX  Yau- 
ban was  sent  to  inspect  this  coast, 
he  pronounced  Cape  La  Hogue  the 
best  site  for  a  strong  harbour  and 
arsenal ;  but  nothing  was  done  till 
Louis  XYI.'s  time ;— strange  that 
he  should  have  been  the  foster- 
fether  of  Chwbooiv,  sending  his 
brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  to  see 
the  dyke  which  had  begun,  going 
himself  in  1786  and  dining  on  one 
of  the  great  cofifei>4ams, '  astonish- 
ing all  uie  world,' ssys '  La  France ' 
a  the  extent  of  his  scientific  know- 
je  and  the  devemess  of  his  re- 
marks.' Plans  drawn  and  instruc- 
tions written  by  him  in  '89,  are  to 
be  found  at  Yersailles,  'showing 
thorough  good  sense  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject'      His 
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people  went  to  work  in  a  clnmsy 
way ;  huge  conical  wooden  frames, 
60  feet  high,  140  feet  across  at  the 
base,  and  60  above,  were  made  at 
Havre,  shipped  off,  filled  with  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  sunk  in  their 
appointed  places ;  the  plan  was  to 
have  ninety  of  them  chained  together 
at  the  top,  and  it  was  thought  they 
would  act  as  a  sufficient  breakwater : 
but  it  was  found  that  the  work 
would  take  twenty  years,  and  cost 
eighty  millions  of  francs ;  so  by  de- 
grees the  cone  system  was  aban- 
doned ;  and  all  the  result  of  Louis 
XVI.'s  work  was  to  have  fixed  the 
place  of  the  breakwater.  Napoleon, 
when  First  Consul,  began  the 
basins  and  docks.  The  breakwater 
still  went  on,  slowly  enough  (the 
first  cone  had  been  sunk  in  1784 ; 
the  work  was  not  finished  till  1853), 
but  still  pretty  uninterruptedly, 
little  troubles  and  mishaps  notwith- 
standing. At  one  time  occurred  a 
disaster  on  a  Napoleonic  scale.  The 
work  had  risen  to  the  surface,  and 
Napoleon  had  ordered  a  battery  to 
be  erected  on  the  middle  of  the 
breakwater,  which  was  therefore  en- 
laigdd  to  double  its  width :  he  in- 
sisted on  all  being  finished  within 
two  years.  'Impossible'  did  not 
exist  in  Napoleon's  vocabulary ;  so 
all  was  finished,  guns  mounted, 
men  in  bomb-proo&;  when  on  the 
night  of  the  a  5th  February,  1808,  a 
wild  storm  came  on,  and  by  the 
morning  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  battery,  and  not  a  soul  was  left  of 
three  hundred  soldiers  and  workmen 
who  had  been  inside,  except  a  few 
culprits  in  the  '  lock-up,'  a  sort  of 
cellar  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  dyke. 
Three  years  after  the  Emperor  came, 
and  of  course  spoke  as  he  is  repre- 
sented speaking  from  the  back  of  the 
bronze  horse  on  the  quay.  After  all, 
the  dyke  is  the  greatest  of  their  Cher- 
bourg wonders ;  to  see  it  stretching 
in  a  great  curve  across  the  harbour, 
and  then  to  think  of  its  being  3,800 
metres  long  (more  than  4000  yards), 
140  wide,  and  built  at  tiie  cost  of 
sizty-seven  millions  of  francs, 
Raided  too  by  three  forts  along 
itself  and  four  others  more  or  less 
near  on  shore,  while  the  excavations 
out  of  the  live  rook  seemed  to  be 


just  the  very  place  for  a  fleet  of  iron- 
clad *  Warriors '  to  nestle  in. 

And  thus  we  had  seen  all  that 
one  is  allowed  to  see  of  the  famous 
dockyard ;  and  with  the  help  of  our 
'  France  Illustr^,'  and  a  good  map, 
had  formed  a  fieur  notion  of  the 
place.  We  passed  out  by  the  Ma- 
jorite,  by  the  sailors'  barrack  railed 
oflf  from  that  boulevard  where  the 
stream  of  sailor-officers  is  always 
passing  among  the  weakly  young 
trees,  past  the  eternal  drill  of  the 
marine  awkward  squad,  past  the 
prefecture  and  the  snlnpr^fecture 
(they  have  such  a  number  of  official 
buildings  in  France,  and  all  so 
large},  and  so  back  to  our  inn  and 
our  tilbury.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
quiet  town;  that  big,  wide  street 
with  scarcely  a  wheel  carriage  in  it; 
even  the  market  seems,  so  to  speak, 
subdued;  the  perpetual  clatter  of 
fruit  and  fish-women  going  on  in 
a  stealthy  undertone. 

There  was  little  else  to  see; 
for  Cherbourg  is  quite  a  business 
place,  just  fit  for  its  work  and  no- 
thing else;  nothing  picturesque 
about  the  hard  granite  streets;  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  as  ugly  as  man 
can  make  it;  he  cannot  mar  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  situation: 
that  tree-clad  gorge,  those  rocks 
capped  with  furze  and  heather, 
form  a  background  which  Ports- 
mouth and  Chatham  may  well  envy. 
In  a  trading  port  you  get  sailois 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  quamt 
dresses,  new  manners,  jargon  ci 
mingled  tongues;  but  yon  mnstnot 
look  for  any  of  these  at  Cherbourg: 
all  is  French,  and  French  of  the 
most  orthodox  and  highly  disci- 
plined kind. 

Seated  in  our  tilbury,  we  drove 
once  more  round  the  Quai  Napol^, 
and  then  np  a  very  steep  street  out 
towards  Brioquebec  We  got  varied 
peeps  behind  us;  first,  down  the 
chimneys  of  the  more  inland 
houses;  by-and-by,  as  we  rose 
higher,  over  the  roa^^tead  and  dyke 
and  sea-forts;  then,  as  we  neved 
the  top  of  the  down,  the  road  grew 
wild  and  heathy :  and  so  we  took 
our  last  look,  and  bidding  ftrewell 
Cherbourg,  started  to  finish  our 
tour  in  Normandy. 
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LETTEBS,  as  I  ondentaQd  the 
term,  appear  to  have  been 
practically  imniown  to  the  ancients. 
They  wiote  epistles  instead^  stately^ 
degant,  serious  deliv eiances  of  their 
minds,  thought  in  full  dress,  solemn- 
&oed  news  in  the  act  of  becoming 
histoiy.  Th^  never  trifled,  for  as 
yet  humour  was  not;  moreover, 
they  took  time  about  their  corre- 
spondence. The  dashing  off  of  pass- 
ing impressions,  a  slight  sketch  in 
profile  of  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute, 
was  impossible  at  a  time  when 
writing  materials  were  so  scarce, 
cumbrous,  and  dear.  Unlike  us, 
they  were  in  no  huriy  to  be  commu- 
nicative, first  thinking  over  things 
btfore  they  indited  theuL  When 
they  did  indite  them,  it  was  gene- 
rally, as  the  Psahnist  says,  a  good 
matter.  If  they  were  slow  they 
were  sure,  and  gave  you  the  clear 
liquor  of  their  cogitations,  not  the 
first  yeasty  working  I  fancy,  too, 
that  when  a  man,  iu  that  far-away 
time,  began  to  write,  he  wrote  a 
good  clerkly  hand.  He  took  pains 
over  a  very  serious  matter.  A  letter 
then  lasted  a  generation.  There 
were  no  waste-paper  baskets  in 
those  day&  A  man  was  proud  of 
his  performance:  he  built  up  a 
stately  edifice  of  caligraphy  with 
majestic  flourishes  and  Corinthian 
capitals.  There  was  somethmg  to 
look  at  as  well  as  to  read ;  it  was  as 
good  as  a  picture,  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  and  elevating  to  the  mind. 
You  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  your 
sister^s  &mily  or  bequeathed  it  as  an 
heirloom  to  your  own. 

But  such  tremendous  feats  of 
epistolary  difficulty  were  not  what 
you  might  call  letters.  Perhaps  the 
nationiS  character  of  those  old 
Qreeks  and  Bomans  (and  two-thirds 
of  antiquity  seem  shared  between 
them)  was  a  too  unkindly  soil  for 
these  delicate  productions:  th^ 
could  take  no  root  in  it;  perhaps 
other  causes  were  more  adverse.  To 
mention  one— the  absence  from  their 
social  life  of  the  element  of  female 
influence.  There  was  no  gallantry 
in  the  sterner  sex,  or  intrigue  in  the 
weaker;  knowledge  was  not  dif- 


fused ;  public  potions  of  what  con- 
stituted sode^  were  very  crude; 
gentility  did  not  exist ;  ambition  in 
the  upper  classes  was  coarse;  con- 
tent in  the  lower  was  sordid.  Their 
ears  never  heard  nor  did  their  hearts 
ever  vibrate  to  those  multitudinous, 
complex  undertones  of  the  sodal 
harp  of  life  which  result  from  com- 
munity of  thought  and  knowledge, 
and  reciprocation  of  interests. 
These,  which  make  our  own  Hyes 
so  full  of  business  and  entertain- 
ment, acting  and  reacting  upon 
them  with  influences  the  most 
subtle  and  various,  were  then,  for 
the  most  part,  unknown ;  there  was 
not  much  to  talk  about,  and,  tJiere- 
fore,  little  to  write. 

Aiid  yet  what  piquant  scandals 
might  have  been  cnronicled  in  the 
court  of  Semiramis  I  what  tales  of 
the  tender  assignations  made  at 
Ninus'tombI  Eancy  reading  in  the 
diary  of  some  Egyptian  Pepys, 
'  Went  to-day  to  see  the  new  Pyra- 
mid ;  not  so  large  as  the  others,  but 
mighty  fine !' 

I  thmk  it  was  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  who  assigned  even  a 
higher  value  to  the  discovery  of 
paper-making  than  to  that  of  print- 
ing. And  shall  we  not  say  Uiat 
letter- writing  was  not  a  general  ac- 
complishment in  old  times  because 
there  was  then  no  stationery  ?  Your 
beggar,  ignorant  of  the  tattered  value 
in  which  he  stood  encased,  gave  his 
rags  with  content  to  the  four  winds 
of  dissolution.  Oh  that  he  had  been 
wiser  in  his  generation,  so  haply  we 
had  missed  some  classical  inutili- 
ties and  known  a  vast  deal  more  of 
the  inner  life  and  social  relations  of 
our  elders  and  ancestors !  There  is 
always  a  tendency  in  mankind  to 
chronicle  small  beer ;  but  who  could 
have  had  the  heart  to  do  so  on  stone 
slabs,  metal  plates,  wooden  blocks, 
the  bark  of  trees,  flat  rushes,  and 
pepared  skins?  Who  could  have 
felt  himself  justified  in  inscribing  on 
half  a  hundred  waxen  tablets  the 
details  of  a  banquet  given  by  Lu- 
cuUus— in  using  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  in  makmg  a  topography 
of  Thebes~or  in  running  through 
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the  last  budget  of  news  from  Pal- 
myra along  half  a  mile  of  velltun  t 
The  thing  is  absurd.  Fancy  Mr. 
Tennyson's  curled  and  oiled  Assy- 
rian bull,  conscious  of  a  bent 
towards  satire,  ??^?  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
desert  to  cut  his  unpressions  of 
Esar-haddon  on  the  rocks !  Or  do 
you  suppose  that  dear  old  gossip, 
Herodotus,  ever,  on  one  fine  morn- 
ing, receired  a  note  to  the  following 
effect:  My  dear  Herodotus,  I  haTe 
great  pleasure  in  sending  you  mj 
memoirs  of  King  Cambyses,  on  three 
waagonM! 

We  must  conro  to  modem  times 
before  we  find  roecimens  of  the 
Letter  Proper.  I  don't  mean  busi- 
ness letters,  the  dry  algebra  of  com- 
merce; or  letters  about  law,  science^ 
or  art  I  don't  means  letters  in- 
dited under  the  influence  of  excited 
feelings,  revenge,  indignation,  snarl- 
ing seif-loye,  <!te.  And  yet,  gracious 
powers!  what  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  language  do  these  passions 
endow  us  with  1  How  rapidly  the 
vast  word-floods  rush  al<Hig,  bear- 
ing upon  their  bosom  such  figures 
of  speech,  such  tropes,  metaphors, 
audadties  of  rhetoric  and  sweeping 
impetuosities  of  style,  that  if  we 
could  only  transfer  the  inspiratiim, 
maintain  the  glow  after  the  original 
fire  has  gone  out,  our  literary  for- 
tune would  be  made.  Still  these 
are  not  the  letters  present  to  my 
mind.  Mine  are  literxe  humaniores. 
Mild,  mirthfiil,  serious,  grays  or 
gay,  lively  or  severe,  calm,  joyous, 
meditative  or  jolly,  begetting  s 
smile,  a  tear,  a  laugh.  They  are  the 
births  of  the  hour,  the  literary  but- 
terflies of  society,  the  moths  of  the 
mind ;  they  instruct,  please,  refine. 
Yet  so  to  do  is  not  their  prime  in- 
tention. They  are  the  inspirations 
of  mother-wit  dealing  with  such  ma- 
terials as  time,  taste,  men,  women, 
fimtastio  manners  and  the  general 
hurly-burly  of  evente  create.  They 
are  light  and  airy,  yet  need  not  be 
tr^9ing.  In  the  glitter  of  their 
smiles  is  often  the  trace  of  a  tear, 
and  the  honest  laugh  will  givebirtii 
to  an  echo  very  like  a  sigh.  But 
the  good  letter  is  neither  a  sermcm 
nor  an  essay,  does  not  read  like  a 
oomic  paragraph  or  a  bit  of  a  smart 
review-paper;  it  is  simply  what  it 


is,  a  good  letter;  is  generally  more 
good-humoured  than  witfy,  move 
genial  than  clever.  Friendship  pro- 
duces it,  aflMkm  gossips  in  it,  and 
civility,  that  exercise  6C  a  beneiFo- 
lenoe  in  small  things,  bestows  upon 
it  a  delieste  pfeservative  aroma  of 
good-breeding. 

We  owe  most  of  the  letten,  wiiieb 
can  be  ^us  dwracterized,  to  the 
ladies.  I  have  sometimeB  thoogfat 
the  turn  of  womm  for  writing  good 
and  long  letters  is  due  to  t£»  ibet 
that  they  sit  down  so  much.  From 
knitting,  netting,  sewing,  darning, 
and  other  domestic  employ  ueotB, 
they  can  easily  betake  themsdves 
to  pen  and  ink.  Nine  hours  out  of 
the  day  they  are  lit^mlly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  write,  and  can  turn  to  at  any 
time. 

But  men,  espeoally  Sngiisbnen, 
are  by  nature  short-Ietter-writiBg 
axdmals.  The  business  of  most  of 
us  lies  out  of  doors,  or  deals  with 
such  stem  interests  as  make  us  both 
indisposed  and  leave  as  httle  time 
for  a  oorrespondenoe  stimulafted 
chiefly  by  desnre  to  please  a  firiend, 
evince  a  talent,  or  gratify  a  love  of 
gossip.  No  man  makes  vmrmer 
mendships  than  the  EngtifllimaB: 
friendships  wfaksh  he  vnll  vindioate 
tiirough  fire  and  water.  But  to 
write  his  friend  long  letters!  it?l8 
not  in  the  bond.  He  caimot  gossip; 
to  be  sentimental  he  is  ashamed. 
Nor,  speaking  generally,  doss  he 
possess  the  art  of  letter-writii^  even 
if  he  were  inclined  to  use  ii  He  is 
but  a  poor  hand  at  hittmg  c/B, 
lightly  and  effectively,  the  ootwiid 
show  of  things,  dancing,  with  eb- 
ganoe  and  humour,  the  straw  of 
news  on  his  pen's  point,  or  gfidmg 
rapidly  but  gracefully  along  the 
surlkoe  of  evente,  not  without  in- 
sight into  tiieir  hidden  causes  r  yoir 
true  Briton  is  mostly  incapable  of 
this.  He  can  be  s^ous,  ptofomid, 
severe,  pathetic,  even  poetioal ;  but 
his  telente  are  conmionly  too  heary, 
his  character  too  sombre,  for  a  spe- 
dfis  of  composition  requiring  some 
wit,  more  humour,  a  great  deal  of 
social  observation,  a  few  touefaes  of 
sentiment,  and  much  livdiness  of 
manner  united  to  constant  neatoess 
of  expression. 

Yes,  the  ladies,  bless  them!  e0^ 
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tainly  Eorpeas  m  here.  I  dare  say 
many  of  my  leaderB  faaye  only  to 
open  their  wnting-deeks  to  put 
their  hand  upon  letters,  intended 
soldy  for  tfaeb  private  gratifioation, 
whic^  in  wit,  sense,  airiness  of  sty  le« 
htunonr  of  narration,  and  0ood- 
natnre  in  spirit,  are  no  mean  ritals 
of  the  best  prodfactions  in  this  class 
<^  literatore.  Generally  speakings 
in  erery  fiunily  or  finendiy  drole 
there  is  some  one  person,  mostly  a 
woman,  whose  talent  for  letter- 
writing  is  well  known  and  recog- 
nized, whose  correspondence  is 
songht  for  and  valned  as  something 
sui  generis,  delightful,  pecnliar.  To 
those  whose  ni^ppy  lot  it  is  to  re- 
odvB  and  answer  many  letters,  a 
fiiend  like  this  is  invaloable.  One 
snch  plum  makes  np  for  a  Tast 
amoant  of  epistolary  doogh. 

Of  all  agreeable  letters  let  me  re- 
commend those  of  Madame  de  8e- 
Tign6,n^deBabntin*Chantal,  1627. 
Entertaining  an  affection  for  her 
daughter  which  almost  amounted  to 
a  passion,  this  excellent  woman  and 
most  charming  letter-writer  con- 
soled heroelf  for  the  Toid  in  her 
family  drclc^cansed  by  that  young 
lady's  maniage,  with  an  inoreasing 
oorrespondaioe,  ranging  otbt  all 
things  done  below  the  sun — a 
Frenchwoman's  sun  to  be  sure.  No 
infrequent  or  unhonoured  attendant 
at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Mag^- 
cent  (though  in  her  heart  preferring 
the  quiet  of  the  country),  Madame 
de  Sevigne  found  abundwit  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  her  pecu- 
liar tident,  and  regukrly  dished  up 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  daugh- 
ter a  mess  of  news  wherein  one  does 
not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the 
good  qurits  and  amiability  of  the 
writer,  or  the  clear  liyely  style,  the 
shrewd  obserrations,  the  sweet  femi- 
nine transitions  of  thought  and  un- 
affected prettiness  of  expression  of 
the  letters.  The  charm  and  hilari^ 
of  the  lady's  manner  in  telling  a 
piece  of  news  are  unxiYalled.  But, 
then,  seldom  has  there  been  a 
woman  of  such  a  thoroughly  joyous 
disposition.  When  her  daughter 
was  stayLog  with  her  no  one  could 
be  happier.  She  loved  gardens  and 
a  life  out  of  doors.  She  went  singl- 
ing  to  herself  as  she  wandered 


among  her  flower-beds.  At  her 
countafy  retreat  herself  and  friends, 
laic  and  cleric,  young  and  old, 
handsome  and  U£^y,  were  always 
dying  of  laughter.  It  needed  but  a 
look,  a  half-uttered  jest,  a  plain  girl's 
vanity,  a  pretty  g^'s  fit  of  devo- 
tion Mdlle.  du  Plessis,  that  notorious 
fibber,  Mons.  de  Pomenan,  the  ri- 
dicubuB  transgressor,  to  bring  on 
attacks  of  mirth  under  whidi  they 
all  immediately  expired.  A  thou- 
sand blessings  on  the  genius  which 
has  prcdonged  the  echoes  of  that 
joyous  laughter  to  my  nineteenth- 
century  ears !  As  I  sit  in  my  quiet 
room,  I  lancy  myself  popinng  my 
post-natal  fiiee  within  that  courtly 
circle,  and  gzin  with  sympathetic 
muscle  at  the  joke  going  round. 

What  a  charming  letter  is  that  to 
her  cousin,  Bussy-Babutin,  on  the 
birth  of  her  boy!  I  wonder  if  the 
writer  knew  it  was  a  ^ood  letter? 
Not  she.  The  chief  tmng  one  sees 
in  it  is  the  figure  of  the  proud  and 
happy  young  mother,  bending  with 
shuung  limpid  eyes  over  the  cradle 
of  her  first-bom. 

^Tou  are  a  pretfy  ibilow,  are  you 
not?  to  hare  written  nothing  these 
two  months.  Have  you  forgotten 
who  I  am  and  the  ruik  I  hold  in 
the  family?  'Fkuth,  httie  cadet,  I 
will  make  you  remember  it  Ton 
knew  I  was  about  to  be  confined, 
and  yet  took  no  more  trouble  to  ask 
after  my  health  than  if  I  had  re- 
mained a  spinster.  Very  well.  Be 
informed,  to  your  confusion,  that  I 
have  got  a  boy  who  shall  suck 
hatred  of  you  into  his  yemswith  his 
mother's  milk,  and  that  I  mean  to 
hare  a  great  many  more,  purely  to 
provide  you  with  enemies,  xouhave 
not  the  wit  to  do  as  much,  you  with 
your  feminine  productions. 

'After  all,  my  dear  cousin,  my 
regard  for  you  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed :  Nature  will  proclaim  it  in 
spito  of  art.  I  thought  to  scold  you 
fbr  your  laziness  through  all  this 
letter;  but  I  do  my  heart  too  great 
a  violence,  and  must  conclude  witii 
telling  you  that  M.  de  S^vign^  and 
myself  love  you  very  much,  and 
often  talk  of  the  pleasure  we  have 
in  your  company.' 

The  boy  whose  birth  is  here  an- 
nounced so  pleasantly,  was  tiiat 
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liarqnis  de  S^yigne  of  whom,  so 
cold  was  his  temperament,  Ninon  de 
TEndos  affirmed,  that  he  had  a  soul 
of  pap  and  the  heart  of  a  oucmnber 
fried  m  snow. 

Bat  to  return  to  Madame  la  mdre. 
Never  was  the  art  of  ezoiting  or 
sustaining  expectation  more  cleyerlj 
and  prettily  snown  than  In  her  letter 
concerning  the  marriage  of  M.  de 
Laoznn  with  Mademoiselle,  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  TV.  Never  was 
reader  inyolved  in  such  a  whirl  of 
suspicions,  such  a  giddy  dance  of 
conjectures :  never  was  such  a  maze 
of  animated  phrases.  Curiosity  is 
driven  to  its  last  gasp ;  titillation  is 
carried  to  its  extreme  piquancy. 
The  secret  is  ever  on  the  tip  of  the 
growing  sentence,  but  still  it  eludes 
us.  It  is  the  most  femtastic.  Puck- 
like,  Ariel  style  of  news-vending 
possible,  but  too  long  to  be  inserted 
here. 

Do  anv  of  my  Mr  readers  wish 
to  know  how  to  make  hay  ?  If  so, 
attend:  'Hay-making  is  the  pret- 
tiest thing  in  the  woBd.  You  play 
at  turning  over  the  grass  in  a  mea- 
dow, and  as  soon  as  you  can  do  that 
you  know  how  to  make  hay.' 

After  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
S^vignS,  I  love  but  little  those  of 
Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Hervey,  or 
Lady  Mwy  Wortley.  They  are 
witty,  satpicat  scandalous,  brilliant, 
but  the  Frenchwoman  equals  them 
in  their  best  qualities,  and  possesses, 
in  addition,  that  infinite  charm 
which  only  a  good  heart  and  an 
amiable  character  can  bestow.  Some 
of  the  letters  of  Oowper.  to  be  sure, 
are  likewise  wondenully  pleasant, 
sensible,  aiiy,  humorous;  but  his 
cheerfulness  is  but  an  April  sun- 
shine in  which  we  snatch  a  fearful 
joy^  knowing  that  a  cloud  has  gone 
before  and  a  cloud  is  coming  after. 

Those  letters  of  Addison  which 
have  been  preserved,  though  few  in 
number  and  for  the  most  part 
written  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  yet  exhibit  many  evidences  of 
that  delightful  humour,  for  the  ma- 
tured excellence  of  which  we  must 
look  in  the  pages  of  the  'Spectator.' 
Here  is  one,  a  &vourable  specimen 
of  the  eaoy  playful  style  of  that  ad- 
mirable writer  and  sincere  Christian. 

'  About  three  days  ago  Mr.  Bocher 


put  a  very  pretty  snuff-box  into  my 
hand.  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to 
hear  that  it  belonged  to  nogrsQlf*  and 
much  more  so  when  I  found  it  wu 
a  present  from  a  gentleman  that  I 
have  so  great  an  honour  for.  For 
my  part,  I  can  no  more  accept  of  a 
snuff-box  without  returning  my  ac- 
knowledgments, than  I  can  take 
snuff  without  sneezing  after  it 
This  last.  I  must  own  to  you,  is  so 
great  an  absurdity,  that  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  confess  it  were  I  not 
in  hopes  of  correcting  it  vezy 
speedily.  I  am  observed  to  hsTO 
my  box  oftener  in  my  hand  thaa 
those  who  have  been  used  to  cme 
these  twenty  years ;  fyt  I  can't  for- 
bear taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  when- 
ever I  think  of  Mr.  Dash  wood.  You 
know  Mr.  Bayes  recommends  snufif 
as  a  great  provocative  of  wit,  but 
you  may  produce  this  letter  as  a 
standing  evidence  against  him.  I 
have  since  the  beginning  of  it  taken 
above  a  dozen  pinches,  and  still  find 
myself  more  inclined  to  sneeze  than 
to  iest  From  whence  I  conclude 
that  wit  and  tobacco  are  not  insepa- 
rable, or,  to  make  a  pun  of  it.  though 
a  man  be  master  of  a  snuff-liox, 

*  Koft  catoanqna  ^tvB  est  babtre  Hmra/ 

I  should  be  afhdd  of  being  lliooght 
a  pedant  for  my  quotation,  did  I  not 
know  that  the  gentieman  I  am  writ- 
ing to  always  carries  a  Horace  in 
his  pocket' 

As  a  honne  hmtche  and  wmd-up  of 
this  very  discursive  paper,  let  me 
recommend  my  readers  to  pemse 
the  following  letter,  written  by  a 
saOor  to  his  brother.  It  is  onhosi* 
ness  certainly,  but  in  this  case  the 
business  is  so  entirely  subordinated 
to  the  personal  anxiety  of  the  writer 
that  it  becomes  a  perfect  medium  of 
characterizing  htm  and  deHgfatiD| 
us.  Bemark  too,  that  thesereren 
training  in  logic  could  not  hsra 
given  mm  a  grater  tenacity  in 
sticking  to  the  point.  I  have  pre* 
served  the  origmal  spelling;  it  is 
merely  a  roughness  in  the  hnsk 
which  does  not  affect  the  flavour  of 
the  kernel. 

•  WAnen  HMtingiL  EMt  IndkDia. 
off  GraT«MDd,  94  Blaith. 

'  DiUB.  Bbo*  Tom, 

'  This  cums  hopetn  to  find  joa 
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in  good  belih  as  it  leares  me  safe 
ankord  here  yesterday  at  4  p.m.  arter 
a  pleseat  Tyage  tolerable  short  and 
few  sqtiAllB.  Dear  Tom,  hopes  to 
find  poor  old&ther  stoat,  am  quite 
oat  of  pigtail.  Sights  of  pigtail  at 
Orayesend  bat  xmfortinly  not  fit  for 
a  dog  to  chor.  Dear  Tom,  cap- 
tain's, boy  will  bring  yon  this  and 
pat  pigtiul  in  his  pocket  when  bort 
ikst  in  London  at  the  black  boy  7 
diles,  where  go,  az  for  best  pigtail, 
poand  a  pigtail  will  do.  And  am 
short  of  snSts.  Dear  Tom,  as  for 
shirts  onley  took  a,  whereof  i  is 
quite  wore  out  and  tother  most,  bat 
don't  forget  the  pigtail  as  I  arnt  had 
neie  a  qtiid   to  chor  neyer   sins 


Thursday.  Dear  Tom  as  fbr  the 
shirts  your  size  will  do  only  longer. 
I  libs  nm  long,  got  one  at  present, 
best  at  Tower  lull  and  cheap,  but 
be  pertickler  to  go  to  7  diles  fbr 
the  pigtail  at  the  black  boy  and  dear 
Tom  ax  for  a  pound  of  best  pigtail 
and  let  it  be  ^od.  Captains  boy 
will  put  the  pigtail  in  his  pocket, 
?ie  likes  piytau  so  tie  it  up.  Dear 
Tom  shall  be  up  about  Monday  or 
thereabouts.  Not  so  perticler  for 
the  shirts  as  the  present  can  be 
washed,  but  dont  forget  the  pigtiul 
without  &11,  so  am  your  loTein 
brother,  'Jack. 

'  P.S.— Dont  forget  the  pigtail/ 
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I  AM  not  an  old  man.  It  is  true 
my  friends  call  me  affectionately 
'old  fellow;'  but  they  have  done 
that  any  time  these  fifty  years.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  I  fulfil  one  of 
Shakespeare's  conditions  of  the  sixth 
age— I  wear  glasses;  but  my  niece, 
Mfttilda  Fallecourt,  has  sported 
them  since  her  twelfth  year— so  that 
proyes  nothing.  Tet  I  must  be 
pretty  well  adnmced  in  life,  for  I 
seem  to  remember  eyerything  and 
ererybody.  Perhaps  I  am  the 
Wandering  Jew— possibly  I  am  an 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis— quienmbef  Anyhow, 
events  and  people  for  threescore 
yean  gone  by  IiTe  freshly  in  my 
momoxy. 

Am  I  yery  wrong  in  calling  my- 
self a  man  of  fashion  ?  I  grant  that 
my  ordinary  costume  is  not  scru- 
pulously in  aeoordanoe  with  the 
iiltraism  of  the  time,  and  that  I 
have  not  retained  the  drawling  af- 
fectation of  delivery,  and  the  repu- 
diation of  the  letter  '  r,'  which 
characterize  the  modem  Dundreary 
and  was  the  attribute  of  the  dandy 
of  1 8 16.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  part  my  hair  in  the  centre  ' 
of  my  forehead  if  I  had  any  hair  to 
part;  and  I  am  doubtful  if  long 
red  whiskers  or  a  beard  would  suit 
my  physiognomy.    Still,  I  venture 

VOL.  Vn.— HO.  XII, 


to  call  myself  a  man  of  fashion  of 
the  Major  Pendennis  order.    Two 
charming  Countesses,  a  certain  spt- 
ritueUe  Visoountess,  who  is  at  once 
an  authoress  (sub  r<m),  a  muBioian« 
a  painter,  and  a  sculptor,  and  one 
of  the  proudest  of  England's  mar- 
chionesses, send  me  cuds  to  their 
soir^s,     I  am  a  member  of  two 
first-class  clubs,  and  the  committee 
sometimes  do  me  the  honour  to  ask 
my  advice  respecting  the  arxange- 
ment  of  a  recherchJUtde  banquet 
Scarcely  a  month  elapses  in  which 
I  am   not  called   upon  to  stemd 
sponsor  to  some  hopeftd  oflSsprinff 
of  an   upper-crust   house,  and! 
rarely  miss  the  Opera.    It  is  nnne- 
oessary  to  add  that  I  pay  my  re- 
spects once  a  year  at  a  royal  lev^e. 
Am  I  or  am  I  not  'a  man  of 
fashion  V   Fifty  years  ago  I  diessed 
with  scrupulous  care.    My  creased 
Hessians  (Hoby  made  them),  my 
brass  spurs  and  starched  cravat, 
my  blue  frock  coat  delicately  frogged 
(con/ectionn^  par  Herr  von  Stil&), 
and  my  buckskin  pantaloons  would 
have  compared  favourably  with  Mr. 
Brummel^.     Indeed  I  have  been 
complimented  more  than  once  by 
that  arbiter  elegantiarum  npon  the 
success  of  my  humble  endeavours 
to  do  the  correct  thing.    But  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  did  not  swvilely 
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imitate  tha  illnflirioaB  chef  of  the 
beau  monde.  Tou  aiay  adapt  a 
man's  prinoiplaa  to  yonr  own  loaotice 
withoot  beeomiiig  his  cdier  ego. 
When  tiie  EoniHii-ELaBd  Club  was 
sttftad  I  had  my  team,  and  passed  the 
Manohester  '  Defiance/  cm  the  laoe 
up  hill  to  the  Bed  Lion,  Highgate. 
I  ODoe  held  the  stakes  for  Tom 
Cnbb,  when  ngilism  was  really 
*  the  noble  art  Three  times  ha^ 
I  been  judge  at  Newmarket,  and, 
after  ishe  peaoe  of  1814,  I  danoed 
the  first  quadrille  ever  danoed  at 

Ahnack's  with  Lady  Belle  W for 

my  partner.  Hare  I  not,  I  ask,  a 
fair  claim  to  be  considered  a  man 
of  tohionaod  a  member  of '  London 
Society?' 

But  why  this  preamble?  To  what 
does  it  tend?  Simply  this.  Lias- 
mnch  as  there  are  no  books  so 
songht  after  as  memoirs,  diaries, 
and  oorrespcndeooe;  nothing  so 
much  relished  as  personal  gossip, 
whether  it  cones  in  the  form  of 
Boswell,  D'Arblay,  Luml^,  or  Paul 
Bedford,—!  have  tiiought  that  my 
leminJBOBnoeBofjemarkaMe  men  and 
women  would  be  aoo^>table.  I 
have  mingled  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  people;  and  were 
I  of  the  saoae  mimi  as  Willis,  the 
American,  who  yisited,  that  he 
might  abase  the  rites  of  hosintality 
by  '  taking  notes'  to  '  prent  them,' 
I  might  have  offared  a  pile  of 
curious  MS.  torching  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Ihe  Sltte,  But  I  pre- 
served nothiQg  on  paper—aU  im,t  I 
can  give  will  ob  fragmentary— m^re 
disfecta  membra,  touching — ^whom 
ehall  I  say?  Byron,  Heber,  Mrs. 
Jordan,  f£e  Fiteolarenoes,  Macau- 
lay,  Cotton,  Mn.  Siddons,  D'Orst^, 
Blessington,  John  Eemble,  Bloom- 
field,  Eean,  Walter  Scott,  Pea- 
green  Hayne,  Fitahardinge  Berkeley, 
Bomeo  Coates,  His  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth,  His  Mi^esty  King  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Euie,  Sydney  Beekwith,  &c. 

Loyally  oommands  that  I  should 
first  make  mention  of  my  liege, 
George  the  Fourth.  It  was  at  uie 
Prince  Begenf staUe  iiiat  I  obtained 
mv  first  lesson  in  economy.  The 
talk  was  of  the  aeoessary  income  of 
a  gentleman.  Every  man  present, 
excepting  the  Ihike  of  B— f— t,  was 


deep  in  somebody's  books.  Not 
one  had  an  income  of  motte  tinn 
3,000^.  a  year,  but  lived  at  the  ntd 
of  i5,oooZ.  a  year.  Sir  W.  C— n, 
afterwards  king's  aide-de-camp,  fiv 
ftm's  sake  asked  the  royal  host 
what  he  considaped  a  fair  asnaal 
stipend  for  a  gentleman.  His  an- 
swer  was  princely — 

'  A  man  who  cannot  live  witii  ease 
and  comfort  on  100,000/.  a  mi 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himseill^ 

Bloomfield  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
asked,  as  I  have  often  thou^  anoe, 
in  a  covert  satirtoal  qunt  and 
rathtf  a  dangerous  tone,  seeing  how 
'  Wales,  ring  the  bell,'  hadzeonkly 
been  rebukedr- 

'  Will  your  Bpyal  HighnaB  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  how  a  man 
can  possibly  get  through  snch  an 
income?' 

*  My  dear  fdlow,'  rejoined  the 
royal  bird,  'nothing  mare  euj* 
(hesipped  his  claret).  '  In  the  flnft 
I^aee,  he  must  have  his  town  hoon 
and  his  country  bouse  for  the  <»- 
dinary  purposes  of  summa  and 
winter  existence.  He  hunts— vith 
his  own  hounds,  of  oouise—no  gen- 
tleman would  follow  another  man's 
pack  if  he  could  afford  to  keep  one 
himself.  He  must  have  his  shooting- 
bos  in  Norfolk;  his  viUa  andyacii 
at  Cowes;  his  box  at  4he  OiMza 
He  wiU  of  course'  (here  the Fnnoe 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff)  'play  a  little^ 
and,  if  he  has  a  taste  for  iMnwOash, 
he  will  traiii  a  colt  or  twa  All 
these  arrangements  involve  a  large 
establishment  of  servants.  Cuno 
them!  f^  are  the  caterpillais  that 
devour  a  man's  income.  Then, 
there  must  be  a  good  cellar  at  each 
temporary  abode  as  well  as  in  the 
r^lar  dwellings.  Once  a  year  a 
trip  to  Paris,  to  see  Talma  and 
Mars,  and  a  drop  in  at  Fra8oatfi» 
will  be  requisita  Ef^n,  what  vith 
new  books,  pictares,  Ujoutene,  (dta- 
ritable  subsisriptions '  (here  a^  the 
Prince  raised  his  glass  to  his  lipB)t 
'  the  education  of  children,  the  ittkr 
and  bootmaker,  the  stable,  newca^ 
riages,  gigs,  tandems,  and  OQniol6B» 
fresh  horses,  and  madame'a  little 
outlay— the  hundred  thousand  has 
melted  away.' 

We  all  sat  still,  amaaed  at  the 
gnuseful  fluency  with  which  the 
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whole  thing  wbs  sammed  np. 
IfMiahoil  who  fiat  next  to  ma,  whis- 
pered— 

'  ICaa  wants  bat  little  here  belMr.' 

'  Just  80/  said  I,  and  firom  that 
znoment  I  cogitated  the  possibiliiy 
of  liTing  cm  i>5oo^  a  y^ur  without 
ramuBg  into  debt,  aad  hj  Joye«  sir, 
I  have  aocoxnplished  it  I 

How  ea^  is  the  tzaDsition  from  a 
Prince  to  a  Prince's  &Yaarito!  I 
knew  Mrs.  Jordan  the  moat  charm- 
ing comedienne  onr  stage  ever 
boasted.  Nesbitt  (Lady  Boothby) 
came  nearer  to  her  in  the  ringing 
langh  than  any  othw  woman,  bat 
Mrs.  Jordan's  jollify  and  e^iegUrie 
W6Ece  incomparabla  She  nsed  to  do 
the  moat  daring  things.  I  remem- 
ber onoe  being  at  Drory  Lane  wh^i 
George  IIL  went  to  the  theatre  in 
state.  On  either  side  of  the  royal 
box  were  two  beefioaters  as  sentinels. 
Ons  of  them  stood  with  his  l^gs 
wide  apart»  as  is  the  way  with  all 
vary  fat  men.  Mrs.  Jordan  played 
'  the  Bomp/  in  '  Love  in  the  (^* 
She  had  a  doll  in  her  hands,  and 
WBiiting  to  be  np  to  some  other  mis- 
diief,  file  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  la  poup^e,  so  she 
popped  it  down  between  the  yeo- 
maiTs  1^  The  roar  which  fol- 
k>wed  indoced  the  old  king  to  look 
OTsr  the  box,  and  when  he  saw  the 
joke  which  the  Thalia  of  the  hour 
had  perpetrated,  he  joined  in  the 
mirth  of  the  andienoe.  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  shocked  at  the  yiolation 
of  etiquette,  and  looked,  if  possible, 
more  starched  than  ever.  She  was 
a  strange  combination  of  goodness 
and  ssTerity— -the  very  essence  of 
propriety,  and  not  wanting  in  the 
charities  of  life,  but  most  exacting 
in  relation  to  her  suite.  No  one 
liked  to  win  at  whist  better  than 

Queen  Ch e  did.    My  old  friend. 

General  W— If— d,  got  his  regiment 
through  the  adroit  grace  with  which 
he  managed  to  lose  his  money  to 
the  royal  snufftaker. 

Mrs.  Jordan  was  the  kindest  of 
mothras.  All  her  earnings  were 
spent  on  those  she  loved.  Her 
children — to  their  honour  be  it 
spoken--heId  her  in  affectionate  re- 
membmnoe.  Not  many  years  since 
I  was  hobUing  down  Pall  Mall 


when  I  met  Lord  Frederick  F e. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  the  sale 
of  the  late  Queen  Dowager's  pro- 
perty. We  walked  togeiJber  to 
Marlborough  House.  His  lordship 
wished  to  purchase  a  souvenir  of  toe 
admirable  wife  of  William  lY. 
The  lots  had  been  cleared  away  and 
the  house  was  nearly  empty.  As 
we  came  out  we  stopped  in  the 
porters'  hall.  There  was  a  large 
clock  &ce  and  some  rubbish  in  a 
comer.    '  Grood  heavens  I'  CT/>]fti*nff^ 

Lord  F ,  'John  or  James'— I 

forget  the  man's  name—'  are  these 
sold?  '  No,  my  lord,  no  one  would 

bid  for  them.'    'ThenteUMr. , 

(the  auctioneer}  to  send  them  to 
my  house.  I'll  buy  ihem  at  any 
price.'  Then  turning  to  me  he  ssio^ 
'  Gr ,  those  things  were  the  pro- 
perly of  my  dear  mother.  That 
?[ueer  old  wooden  series  of  trays, 
covered  with  ordinary  wall  paper- 
ing)^ formed  her  plateau,  and  the 
ticking  of  the  dd  clock  is  among 
my  cherished  memories.  Poor  dear 
mother!'     And  the  tear  dropped 

from  his  eye.     Frederick  Fitz e 

was  a  good  soldier.  He  it  was,  who, 
at  fifteen  years  old,  csptured  the 
Gato-street  conspirators.  The  army 
owes  to  him  the  first  impulse  given 
to  military  education.  I  last  saw 
him  at  Portsmouth  when,  as  go- 
vernor and  commander  of  the  ois- 
trict,  he  encouraged  the  Fusileers  to 
study  field  fortification  and  reccm- 
naissance.  He  has  paissed  away, 
and  so  have  all  the  boys  of  the 
fiimily,  Augustus,  Adolphus,  and 
the  EarL  The  latter  was  the  first 
to  go. 

The  reputed  manner  of  the  earl's 
death  left  on  my  mind  grave  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  the  very  com- 
mon verdict  pronounced  by  coro- 
ners' inquests  of  'Temporary  In- 
sanity,' I  believe  that  it  originated 
in  the  charitable  conviction  uiat  no 
person  in  his  or  her  right  senses 
luould  viokte  the  'canon  'gainst 
self-slaughter,'  to  which  was  added 
an  anxiety  to  spare  the  poor  corpse 
the  desecration  of  the  stake  and 
the  four  cross-roada  But  surely  it 
were  better  to  treat  the  wretched 
remains  of  humanity  after  that  or 
any  other  fashion  than  to  transmit 
to  the  posterity  of  a  suicide  a  sos- 
a  D  a 
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picion  that  there  is  '  madness  in  the 
mmily?'  I  recollect  a  fine  young 
fellow  whose  fiftther,  a  captain  in 
the  Indian  army,  destroyed  himself 
to  avoid  what,  to  his  chifalroos 
mind,  presented  itself  as  a  probable 
disgrace.  The  captain  made  all  his 
arrangements  beforehand— paid  his 
debts  (he  had  bat  few)— indited 
&rewell  letteiB  to  attadied  friends — 
made  every  requisite  provision  for 
the  woman  of  nis  hearts  wrote  to 
the  coroner  to  entreat  that  be  would 
prevent  the  jury  from  returning  a 
verdict  of  'insanity' — changed  nis 
coat  for  a  moming-gown—went  into 
the  bath-room  that  he  might  not 
soil  the  fumitoreof  any  other  apart- 
ment (the  gentlemanly  principle 
strcmg  to  the  lastl)— and  blew  out 
his  brains.  But  the  jury^oonfound 
their  dull  peroeptionsi — only  saw 
mental  abmation  in  the  i^ystem 
and  prevision  of  the  poor  ofiScer, 
and  refused  to  find  it  a  case  of /do 
de  M.  What  was  the  consequence? 
When  my  young  firiend  indulged  in 
any  of  the  freaks  comm<ni  to  youth, 
it  wassetdowntoeecentricity;  and 
'  no  wonder,  for  his  poor  father,  dx^' 
— so  said  the  charitable  community. 
These  things  should  make  men 
ponder  the  propriety  of  seeking 
'  their  own  salvation,'  as  Shake- 
speare's gravedigger  has  it  Better 
bear  any  personal  ills  than  bequeath 
to  innocent  children  the  dreadful 
inheritance  decreed  by  crowners' 
quest  law. 

Jpropoi  of  coroners,  I  went  one 
night  to  see  an  actor  more  cele- 
brated for  his  mises  en  scene  than 
his  own  personations  play  Hamlei, 
his  best  character.  I  met  Wakley 
in  the  stalls.  '  Holloa  1'  said  I, 
*  what  brings  you  here,  old  boy?* 
'  They  are  gcdng  to  murder  the 
* "  divine  Williams/  "  said  the  coro- 
ner, 'and  I  am  here  to  preside  at 
the  inquest'  Not  bad— for  a  coro- 
ner. 

Mrs.  Jordan  once  went  into  the 
country  to  play  Violante,  in  'The 
Wonder.'  Edmund  £ean  was  the 
Don  Felix.  He  was  then  so  poor, 
ragged,  and  dirty,  and  not  over 
sober,  that  she  insisted  on  leaving 
out  all  the  passages  which  brought 
her  into  contact  with  the  Don.  Not 
many  years  afterwards  Kean  came  to 


Drury  Lane,  and,  when  he  bad  made 
his  mark,  Mrs.  Jordan  hastened  to 
offer  her  apologies.  I  am  not  sore 
how  he  reoeived  them,  bat  I  know 
he  was  very  grand  when  in  his 
cups,  or  fludied  with  a  new  soo- 
cess.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  tiie 
mighty  little  man,  whose  genius 
saved  Old  Drury,  was  whoi  he 
played  Richard  the  Third,  his  seoond 
chttacter.  The  house  was  crowded. 
Expectation  was  on  tiptoe.  The 
flats  representing  Orosby  Hall  dosed 
upon  md  Temple  GardeiL  A  buzz 
and  a  murmur  ran  through  tiie 
house.  Eean  came  on  rapidly,  in 
something  between  an  ainble  and 
a  fast  walk,  rubbing  his  hands,  hit 
eyes  glistening  with  joy.  Then,  in 
rapid  tones,  exultingly  he  begui 
the  fiunous  soliloquy — 

'  Now  Is  the  winter  of  our  diaoootoitt'  Ac 

Accustomed  to  hear  EemUe  and 
Cooke  deliver  that  soliloquy  in  dow, 
measured  tones,  as  Charles  Kean 
and  some  othos  do  now,  I  was  a 
little  taken  back  by  the  novel  deli- 
very, but  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  the 
true  interpretatioii  of  the  author. 
Hazlitt,  who  went  in  with  m^  was 
delighted.  'See,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  how  completely  £eaa  has  caught 
the  ideal  Gloucester  has  arrived 
from  the  country.  He  has  just  got 
rid  of  one  obstacle  to  the  poseeesion 
of  the  crown  ;~he  \b  come  to  get 
rid  of  anoth^— he  is  fcdl  of  ee- 
stajsy—- yes,  that's  the  right  idea' 
And  we  all  see  now  that  Haalitt 
was  rights  and  Edmund  Kean  was 
right,  for  every  one  who  eesajs 
liichard  (excep^ig  Kean's  son,  who, 
I  suppose,  IB  afraid  to  be  thought 
a  copyist  of  his  sire)  plays  the  pait 
in  the  same  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned style.  If  they  only  had  the 
genius  of  mighty  Edmund  as  well 
as  the  faculty  of  imitation,  how  nch 
the  stage  would  be  1 

I  knew  Byron  very  well ;  in  fret, 
we  were  at  Harrow  together.  I 
don't  think  I  liked  him.  None  of 
his  schoolfellows  liked  him.  Cer- 
tain of  his  habits  were  offsnsivD, 
and  his  manner  was  anything  hut 
genial.  Kindly-judgii^  contempo- 
raries said  that  his  mmd  ran  upon 
great  things,  and  that  he  felt  a  coo- 
sdousness  he  was  wasting  upon 
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trivial  topics  the  glonoos  fiumltieB 
with  wfaioh  Nature  bad  endowed 
him.  Maybe;  but  if  he  thought 
of  great  things  he  often  did  very 
little  things.  When  Fon^th  and 
I  were  at  the  Oabinetta  S^reta  of 
the  Borbonioo  Museum  (Naples) 
some  thirty  years  a^o,  F re- 
marked tiiat  it  was  jost  the  place 
that  Byron  would  haye  delighted  in. 
He  did.  I  believe  Lady  Bleesingtou 
Tentured  in  there  also.  Chacun  a 
9on  gotU,  but  then  she  was  a  singu- 
larly strong-minded  woman.  Poor 
thing !  what  a  wretched  struggle  she 
and  lyOiBay  had  at  Kensington  Gore 
to  support  appearances  1  How  much 
of  wit  and  gaiety  sparkled  about 
their  misery!  Albert  Smith,  Charles 
Dickens— the  gay  and  the  graTe— 
the  flowers  bedecking  the  skull! 
B'Orsay  was  very  amusing,  and 
very  graceful  in  his  drollery.  His 
broken  English  seemed  to  impart 
a  charm  to  his  wit  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  certain  divorcees  in 
his  society — ladies  with  foreign  titles 
and  a  t>ure  English  acooii  Who 
were  tney?  IXOrsay  explained. 
'  When  an  Englishman  separates 
from  his  wife  trough  incompati- 
bility ci  temper  he  is  naturally 
amdons  that  the  honoured  name 
of  Hogsflesh  or  Puddlekins  shall 
not  become  a  byword.  He  will 
not  have  people  inquire,  "Where 
is  Monsiear?  Who  n  Madame— 
maid,  wife,  or  widow?"  Ek>  he 
bnys  a  small  property  in  Italy  or 
Germany,  whicn  carries  a  title  with 
it ;  and  thus  Mistress  Hogsflesh  be- 
comes La  Gontes»de  Pulcinelle,and 
no  queetiona  are  asked.'  D'Orsay's 
taste  was  exquisite.  He  did  not, 
like  Bmmmel,  assume  a  dictator- 
ship in  tiie  world  of  finhion,  but, 
nevertfadess,  he  had  countless  imi- 
tators. His  dominion  was  tacitly 
acknowledged  in  the  manner  most 
flattering  to  a  man%  vanity.  The 
Iron  "Duke  thought  D'Orsay  the 
finest  gentleman  in  Europe,  and 
was  peculiarly  pleased  with  D'Or- 
say's drawing  of  him  in  his  e^ning 
dress.  '  None  but  a  gentleman 
artist,'  said  the  Duke,  '  can  do 
justice  to  a  gentleman.  He  carries 
the  impress,  of  his  own  mind  into 
all  his  works.' 

I  had  the  honour  of  becoming 


personally  acquainted  with  our  im- 
mortal WdUngton  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  France  by  the  allied 
troops.  Inspired  by  the  example 
of  his  Grace,  the  British  officers 
studied  to  relieTe  the  French  of  any 
sense  of  humilialion.  There  was, 
at  first,  unavoidably  a  litye  embar- 
rassment on  both  sides  when  officers 
were  quartered  upon  French  &mi- 
lies,  but  the  bietu£intM  end  poiiiesses 
of  civilized  life  lubricated  intsr- 
oonrae  amazingly,  and  les  betes  An- 
glau  soon  became  les  hova  diaUes  in 
many  a  drcle. 

In  long  years  after  our  eTacua- 
tion  of  France  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington honoured  me  with  an  invi- 
tation to  Apsley  House,  that  I  might 
see  his  pictures.  Ganova's  figure 
of  Napoleon  holding  Victory  in  his 
hand  (which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs)  suggested  to  some  one  the 
sycophantic  remark  that  Victory 
was  out  of  place  there.  The  Duke 
rebuked  the  ofi«9nder  against  good 
taste.  '  Bonaparte  won  more  battles 
than  either  you  or  I,  sir.'  Howeyer 
earnest  his  Grace  may  have  been  in 
his  denunciation  of  tiie  wild  ambi- 
tion which  kept  Europe  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  deluged  its  fields  with 
blood,  he  vras  annoyed  when  any 
reference  was  made  to  the  hero  of 
Lodi  and  Marengo  in  private  society 
and  in  his  presence.  The  late 
General  Churchill,  who  was  an  aide- 
de^samp  to  his  Grace,  procured,  on 
his  way  from  India,  a  snuff-box 
made  from  the  willow-tree  which 
drooped  over  the  ex-Emperor's  tomb 
at  8t  Helena.  He  wished  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Duke.  The  thing  had 
to  be  rery  carefully  managed.  After 
dinner,  the  Duke  liked  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  The  Marchioness  of  Douro 
accordingly  imdertook  to  make  this 
little  penchant  the  medium  of  the 
offering.  The  box  was  placed  before 
the  old  warrior.  He  was  rather 
struck  with  it,  and  examined  it 
with  some  care.  '  Where  did  this 
come  from?'— 'Churchill,  sir,  has 
brought  it  from  St.  Helena.  It  is 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  wil- 
low  .'     'Oh!'   interrupted  the 

Duke;  and  he  put  the  box  aside. 
I  had  the  anecdote  from  Churchill 
himself,  who  was  slain  at  Maha- 
rajpore,  in  combat  with  a  Mahratta. 
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Yormg  Somerset,  a  beantiftil  fellow 
(son  of  the  late  Lord  Baglan), 
roshed  to  the  rescue.  Bla  left 
hand  was  severed  from  the  arm^ 
and  dangled  at  his  side.  Wifh  hts 
light  he  wrested  the  mnrderons 
sword  from  the  Mahratta,  and  slew 
Mm.  I  think  Lord  Baglan  had  the 
incident  perpetnated  in  gold.  Coi- 
terell  modelled  it  for  Ganard  of  the 
Haymarket. 

To  return,  to  the  Buke.  I  was 
rather  surprised  that  there  were  no 
pictures  m  Apsley  House  illus- 
trative  of  the  great  battles  in  the 
Peninsula— no  Salamanca,  no  Vit- 
toria,  no  Busaco.  The  'Waterloo' 
of  Sir  W.  Allen  was  purchased 
because  it  showed  only  the  French 
side.  The  &ct  is,  the  Duke  had  a 
contempt  for  battle  pictures.  They 
could  not  be  true,  he  said.  A  battle 
was  all  moyement  amidst  smoke 
and  carnage.  As  Sir  Callaghan 
O'Brallaghan  has  it,  *  There's  so 
much  doing  everywhere  there's  no 
knowing  whafs  doing  anywhere.' 
Military  incidents,  in  general,  were 
(his  Grace  affirmed)  &lsehoods  on 
canvas.  Barker's  picture  of  the 
Duke  and  Bliicher  meeting  at 
Waterloo  was  an  absurdity.  Mac- 
lise  has  come  nearer  the  truth. — 


There  was  a  pamtmg  and  an  en- 
graving of  Wellington  showing  the 
present  Duchess  over  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  He  never  did  show  her 
over  the  field.  Li  the  Galley  of 
Illustration  ten  years  a^  Lord 
Cardigan  was  shown  leapm^  over 
a  gun— a  romantic  drama  m  one 
scena  At  the  same  place  the  Doke 
was  represented  contemplating  the 
dead  body  of  Craufurd  after  the 
taking  of  Oiudad  Bodrigo.  The 
Duke  never  saw  the  brave  fellow 
after  his  death  1 

The  Duke  once  told  General  Sebas- 
tiani  and  myself,  at  bis  own  table  in 
Paris,  that  the  most  anxious  thought 
of  his  life  was  the  retention  of  Hon- 
gomont  at  Waterba  It  was  the 
key  to  his  position.  He  sent  Lord 
March  (afterwards  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) continually  to  inquire  if  the 
Guards  could  hold  it.  Lord  Sal- 
toun,  who  ooounanded,  at  last  got 
annoyed,  and    said,   'Dont  be  a 

d d  fool,  March!    Go  back,  aol 

tell  his  Grace  if  s  all  right.'  Marth 
went  back,  and,  fired  with  admirtr 
tion  at  the  stubbomess  of  the  dd* 
fence,  reported,  'Your  Grace  needn't 
fear  for  Hougomont,  for  Saltoun  is 
there!' 


EEFLECTIONS  IN  KOTTEN  EOW; 

OR, 

CALCULATION  AT  A  CANTER, 

IF  Life  were  all  Sunshine  and  Season, 
If  ite  world  were  all  Ball-room  and  Bow, 
If  mammas  would  but  listen  to  reason. 
And  papas  would  not  curious  grow ; 
If  one  didn't  get  asked  one's  intention, — 

How  jolly  for  ever  to  go 
With  one — whom  I  don't  choose  to  mention' — 
A-cantering  down  Kotten  Row. 

I  like  a  nice  girl  just  to  talk  to — 

To  ride  with — to  dance  with — be  near; 
Bnt,  if  one  the  altar  must  walk  to 

For  that,  why,  the  pleasure's  too  dear. 
For,  you  know,  since  the  '  Times '  says  no  nmon 

On  three  hundred  a  year's  comme  ilfaut, 
One's  restricted  to  friendly  communion 

While  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 
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Yonr  incomers  what  people  consider ! 

And  mine  isn't  up  to  uie  mark 
Beqaired  of  a  '  marriage-mart'  bidder. 

For  I'm  only  a  Government  clerk. 
My  salary's  acU  while  I'm  single; 

But,  says  Prudence, '  Promotion  is  slow — 
Jh,  non  giungo— your  lots  do  not  mingle!' 

As  we're  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

Cab,  cob,  club,  and  crib  in  one's  income 

Soon  make  an  appreciable  hole. 
And  I  can't  afford,  really,  to  sink  'era 

E'en  to  many  the  girl  of  my  souL 
(I  forgot  in  my  last  calculation, 

I'm  in  debt  scHue  four  hundred  or  so — 
If  s  plain  I  must  learn  resignation 

While  cantering  down  Botten  Bow !) 

Yes !  and  though  she's  a  beautiful  creature. 

All  frolic  and  freshness  and  grace, 
Quite  a  treasure !  there  still  is  a  feature 

I  must  not  o'erlook  in  the  case. 
Her  pa's  a  great  man  in  the  City — 

Of  the  rich  firm  of  Something  and  Co., 
And  her  life  has  all  been,  ah  initi- 

o,  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

She'd  require  her  Bay-mare  and  her  Bonnet, 

Her  Box  in  the  Opera  grand-tier. 
Her  Ball-dress  with  Brussels  upon  it» 

Her  Biarritz  or  Baden  each  year : — 
And  with  such  busy  '  B's '  at  my  pocket, 

Where  should  1  be,  I'd  just  like  to  know? 
In  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  like  a  rocket — 

Not  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

So  adieu  to  all  notions  of  marriage ! 

Fair  Emily  Guinness,  adieu  1 
Till  my  cab  has  increased  to  a  carriage — 

One  horse  *  to  the  power  of  two ' — 
Till  my  chambers  in  famed  Piccadilly 

To  a  house  in  Belgravia  grow, 
We  must  even  be  satisfied,  Milly, 

To  go  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

True  I  I  have  a  rich  aunt  in  the  country. 

Whose  coin  I'm  expected  to  get: 
But  I  really  have  not  the  efiront'ry 

To  wish  her  an  angel  just  yet. 
And  since  hers  has  been  '  singular  blessing,' 

She'd  advise  me  of  course  to  forego 
The  suit  that  I  fain  would  be  pressing 

While' cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

So  here  I  renounce  the  sweet  vision 

Of  turtle-doves,  troth-ptight,  and  truth. 
Love's  young  dream 's  theme  for  derision — 

Wedded  bliss  is  for  Age  not  for  Youth. 
She  will  wed  some  old  man  with  a  million-— 

And  /  may  die  rich !    But,  heigho. 
With  Dark  Care  now  for  wife  on  the  pillion 

I'm  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

T.H. 
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A  MAID  OF  ATHENS. 

C^ROWNED  with  all  thy  country's  splendoui 
)    And  with  all  thy  city's  grace ; 
Draped  \^ith  ol  1  heroic  legend, 
And  £bx  prestige  of  thy  race ; 
Mightiest  memories  rush  together. 

Sweetest  memories  meet  in  thee — 
Meteor  sires  of  mythic  story ; 
Mothers  of  the  brave  and  free. 

Lo !  thy  bloom  of  youth  is  reverend ; 

Lo !  a  glory  round  thee  plays ; 
And  thy  m'ght-black  eyes  are  lustrous 

With  the  light  of  fadeless  days. 
Heiress  of  historic  beauty. 

Shall  we  dare  the  spell  to  break ; 
And,  though  silence  be  thy  tribute. 

Lest  we  worship,  shall  we  speak  ? 

It  were  loss  to  think  thee  goddess : 

Whether  queenly  bride  of  Jove ; 
Or  lone  Dian  of  the  woodland, 

Quenching  all  the  darts  of  love. 
Thine  is  nor  the  cup  of  Hebe, 

Nor  the  zone  of  Venus  fair ; 
Nor  doth  thine  Athene's  helmet 

Crush  thy  raven  wealth  of  hair. 

Not  a  Muse  art  thou — the  Muses 

All  express  themselves  in  thee ; 
Nor  a  Grace ;  for  then  the  Graces 

Had  been  one  alone— not  three. 
Not  as  Nereid  nor  as  Dryad 

Dost  thou  wood  or  ocean  bless — 
But  as  sweet  full-blooded  mortal, 

Wearest  well  thy  loveliness. 

Such  as  thou  when  time  was  younger 

Gave  the  edge  to  patriot  blade. 
And  each  youth  in  fight  grew  fiercer 

That  he  fought  for  such  a  maid. 
Names  like  thine  went  up  with  pseaos 

From  the  closing  ranks  of  strife ; 
Every  smile  a  warrior  cherished 

Cost  a  foeman's  quivering  life. 

Bulers,  from  the  cares  of  office 
Solace  sought  from  smiles  like  thine ; 

Sages,  fresh  from  wordy  conflict. 
Learned  a  wisdom  more  divine. 


From  Uie  Paintiiig  by  Miss  Sandys.] 
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Twas  for  one  like  thee,  Hannodios 

Pierced  the  heart  of  tyraimy ; 
And  when  Pericles  sobbed,  tearless, 

*TwBB  for  loss  of  one  like  thee. 

Beauty  of  the  land  of  beauty, 

Lo !  we  know  thee  who  thon  art ; 
Lo !  we  read  it  on  thy  forehead ; 

In  thy  lips  that  &in  would  part ; 
In  thine  eyes  thy  name  is  &thomed. 

Eyes  that  all  thy  soul  proclaim — 
Life  art  thou  to  all  thy  lo7ers ; 

Zo^  is  thy  loveliest  name. 

If  so  fair  be  found  in  Athens, 

Shall  there  not  be  brave  and  true  ? 
Shall  the  old  grace  still  be  youthful. 

And  old  freedom  not  be  new? 
Bead  such  iiices,  sons  of  Hellas, 

They  are  books  would  doubly  bless ; 
Love  and  self-control  enforcing — 

Liberty  and  lawfulness. 

A.  H.  0. 
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WHEN  spring  comes  on,  tlie  swal- 
lows return,  and  her  Majesty's 
representatives  the  Judges  set  off  on 
their  migrations ;  for  it  is  a  maxim 
of  our  old  constitution  that  twice 
every  year  and  at  divers  other  times, 
if  necessary,  there  shall  be  a  general 
gaol-delivery,  all  inmates  of  prisons 
be  released  from  suspense,  and  know 
their  fate,  and  in  some  cases,  sus- 
pended. 

The  duty  of  going  on  assize  de- 
volves on  the  judges  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer;  the 
Ik][uit7  Judges,  the  Chancellor  and 
his  Vice-Chancellors,  with  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Bolls  are  not  required  to 
go  on  circuit.  In  the  present  day 
communication  with  the  assize 
towns  is  so  easy,  that  a  judge  tra- 
vels with  little  more  pomp  than  an 
ordinary  mortal ;  he  is  accompanied 
by  :his  marshals,  generally  young 
gentlemen  known  in  the  clubs,  and 
a  footman  who  carries  the  wig  and 
robes,  without  which  wisdom  is 
supposed  to  be  wanting  even  to  a 
judge.  But  when  the  train  stops  in 
the  station  of  the  county  town, 
there  is  heard  a  peal  of  bells  from 
church  towers,  flags  wave  on  the 
summits  of  the  ancient  keep,  once  a 
royal  residence,  now  a  prison ;  l^e 


place  looks  more  lively  than  usual, 
and  on  the  platform  stands  a  gen- 
tleman in  uniform,  cocked  hat  and 
sword,  to  receive  and  protect  the 
persons  of  the  judges  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  county. 

In  former  days  this  duty  involved 
the  high  sheriff  in  more  dangerous 
service  than  standing  in  a  cold  wind 
and  thin  clothing,  waiting  the 
judges*  arrival ;  there  were  times 
when  wild  barons  took  execution 
upon  the  judge,  if  they  had  a  spite 
against  his  liege,  and  unless  effec- 
tually protected  by  the  sheriffs,  the 
judge  shared  the  prison  to  which 
he  had  doomed  the  lord  of  the 
barony,  and  had  for  his  food  the 
parchment  on  which  the  said  sen- 
tence was  enrolled. 
'  In  all  English  counties  the  sheriff 
is  appointed  by  the  crown.  It  is 
an  ambition  with  many  country 
gentlemen  to  hold  this  ofdco ;  there 
have  been  instances  in  the  same 
feudal  times  of  ladies  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  shrievalty,  and  sit- 
ting belted  and  girt  on  the  bench 
beside  the  judge ;  but  now  iu  these 
degenerate  days,  the  honour  is  re- 
stricted to  the  male  sex ;  and  the 
unwilling  squire  who  has  been 
once  nominated  can  only  escape  by 
payment  of  a  fine. 
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Now  when  a  gentleman  is  known 
to  be  the  aheiiff-elect,  all  the  tradea- 
men  of  hia  neighbourhood  are  in  a 


state  of  ohronio  excitement.  Up- 
holsterers, hatters,  tailors,  carriage- 
makers,  saddlers,  horse-jockeys,  poa- 


tilions,  and  all  the  tribe  who  famish 
edibles  and  drinkables,  send  in  their 
rose  or  manve-colonred  list  of  prices, 
with  a  special  commendatory  epistle 
to  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff,  like  a  wise 
man,  delegates  many  of  these  highly- 
important  cares  to  his  under-sherfif, 
a  solicitor,  who  gnarantees  the  ex- 
penses (if  moderate)  to  be  incurred, 
and  takes  his  chance  of  remnnera- 
tion  and  profit  ^m  fees. 

But  there  are  many,  many  items 
of  expense  which  the  honour  of  the 
office  alone  must  compensate.  The 
park  wall  has  to  be  rebuilt,  the 
house  new  pamted  and  papered, 
perhaps  the  drawing-room  new 
furnished,  the  drires  and  walks  got 
into  fiiultless  order,  against  the  day 
which  the  sheriff  firom  childhooa 
has  pictured  as  the  most  desirable, 
next  to  his  wedding-day,  of  his 
life — ^the  day  of  the  sheriff's  break- 
fast What  anxious  forethought 
and  gomg  through,  in  anticipation, 
all  the  perplexities  of  that  day ;  the 
hired  waiters  and  extra  serrants  to 
be  drilled  and  kept  sober  amid  the 
good  cheer  they  help  to  dispense ; 
the  jayelin-men  to  be  reviewed  in 
their  new  liTeries ;  the  young  horses 
to  be  tried  in  the  carriage;  and, 
aboTe  all,  the  weather,  if  it  should 
be  a  wet  day,  and  a  small  gathering ! 

But  at  last  the  day  arrives.  It  is 
ft  fine  morning,  rather  cold  and 
frosty  —  early    March.     By   nine 


o'clock  the  pafk  begins  to  swarm 
with  visitors  of  the  second  and  third 
classes — farmers  and  their  wives 
and  fine  daughters,  the  latter  gen^ 
rally  acc6mpanied  with  one  or  more 
admirers  who  sedulously  choose  and 
keep  clear  a  space  for  their  party  to 
see  the  procession;  then  there  are 
the  labourers  and  the  labourers' 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  a  host 
of  idlers  from  the  nearest  towns, 
who  have  come  over  by  a  cheap 
train,  and  mean  to  enjoy  the  day, 
and  if  they  have  the  opportuniiy, 
patronise  ^e  sheriff's  good  cheer. 
Good  humour  prevails  with  all; 
they  joke,  and  chaff  each  other;  the 
old  trees  ring  with  the  noise,  and 
high  in  the  air  wheel  and  caw  the 
rooks,  wondering  at  the  unusual 
concourse,  and  proud  of  their  own 
importance  in  having  so  many 
visitors. 

Over  the  park-gate  is  a  lai^ 
arch  of  evergreens;  two  more  down 
the  road  are  decorated  with  ilags 
adorned  with  the  sheriff's  coat  of 
anns,  or  the  words  'Welcome,' 
'  Live  and  let  live.'  Some  present 
rather  inappropriate  mottoes  for  a 
sheriff's  breakfast :  'Water  is  best,' 
'Temperance,'  'Not  too  much;' 
which,  however,  were  borrowed  from 
the  village  teetotal  society,  and 
without  these,  the  bare  framework 
of  the  arches  would  be  conspicuous. 

'I  say,  governor,'  says  a  little 
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ragged  urchin,  'just  you  read  that.'  with  a  rude  laugh,  as  the  fimner 

And  the  stout,  portly,  jolly  red-  cracks  his  whip  at  the  urchin,  who 

nosed  fanner,  evidently  no  teeto-  levants   among    his   fellows,  and 

taller,  looks  up,  and  the  crowd  rings  watches  for  another  Tictim.    About 


TEMP£FAN 


eleven,  another  arrival;  a  large 
onmibus,  inside  and  outside  fall ;  it 
is  the  celebrated  brass  band  from 
Thunderam,  playing  as  they  go, 
the  horses  scared,  plunging  now 
and  then,  but  the  load  they  bear 
too  heavy  for  such  cantrips  to  do 
any  damage;  on  the  roof  sit  the 
drums,  a  big  one  and  a  small  one : 
the  players  are  a  very  f&t  man,  full 
of  importance,  and  a  skinny  youth, 
who  manipulates  his  sticks  to  the 
admiration  of  the  bystanders.  The 
company  won't  be  here  for  an  hour, 
so  the  horses  are  imhamessed,  and 
the  music  begins  to  pour  its  strain 
midway  up  the  park,  and  little  par- 
ties are  formed  on  the  sward  for  a 
dance.  But  signs  of  the  day's  gran- 
deur are  on  the  increase ;  the  village 
schools,  of  which  the  sheriff  and  his 
lady  are  patrons,  march  up  the 
brood  drive,  clean  and  neat,  mat  is 
the  girls,  for  the  boys  have,  as  was 
natural,  discovered  sources  of  dirt 
even  on  that  fine  morning :  they  file 
off  into  the  coach-house,  where  buns 
and  cakes  are  provided  for  them; 
and  they  are  the  first  to  feast  on  the 
Sheriff's  Day. 

Twelve  o'clock;  the  tower  bell 
strikes  it  slowly  and  deliberately, 
as  if  determined  to  be  heard,  amid 


all  the  naing  uproar,  and  not  to  be 
hurried  either:  the  large  gates  are 
now  set  wide  open,  and  carnage 
No.  I  rolls  in  followed  1^  others 
in  rapid  succession;  and  as  the 
morning  is  fine,  many  visitors  having 
paid  their  duty  to  the  sheriff,  come 
out  and  view  the  scene  from  the 
terrace. 

Enter  the  hall,  and  you  find  a 
throng  of  servants  putting  hats 
where  they  will  never  be  found;  a 
lady's  maid  on  a  message,  of  course, 
but  stopping  to  have  a  look  at  the 
arrivals;  the  younger  branches  of 
the  family  peeping  through  the 
bannisters  upon  the  hall,  and 
making  audible  remarks  on  the 
peculiarities  in  dress  and  beanng 
of  the  visitors  below,  who  all  un- 
concerned, if  not  unwitting,  follow 
the  tall  lacquey  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  well  nigh  startle,  at  the 
sonorous  accents  in  which  their 
name  peals  from  his  lips.  The  she- 
riff and  his  lady  receive  their  guesi^ 
and  are  proud  to  hear  each  high  and 
noble  name  come  to  do  honour  to 
their  neighbour,  the  first  coxnmoDar 
in  the  coun^,  as  the  sheriff  is. 

High  sherifBs  and  high  sherim 

guests  eat  as  do  other  people,  heart- 
y ;  and  quaff  the  champagne  with 
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as  mach  relisb  as  if  they  tasted  that 
bei^erage  divine  for  the  fint  instead 
of  the  ten-thoosandtii  time;   the 


9oene  of  the  dining-room  is  repeated 
in  various  parts  of  the  house:  in 
the  housekeeper's  room,  in  the  but- 


ler's pantrjr,  in  the  servants'  hall,  in 
the  long  galleiy,  in  the  billiaid- 
room,  uod  finally  in  the  ooaoh- 
hooses,  till  each  and  all  of  the 
guests  are  satisfied.  About  half  an 
hour  before  the  procession  sets  out 


from  the  sheriff's  gates,  two  trum« 
peters,  clad  in  coun^  liveries,  make 
startling  but  not  melodious  noise ; 
whereat  the  coachmen  harness  their 
horses,  and  a  long  line  of  carriages 
is  formed ;  then  me  school  children 


range  themselves  in  front  of  the  hall 
entrance,  ready  for  their  perform- 
ance. The  sheriff  now  appears  in 
costume,  uniform  coat  (if  he  has  a 
nniform),   cocked-hat,   and   silver 


sword,  gets  into  his  carriage,^the 
children  begin  to  sing  '  God  bless 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Queen, 
and  the  High  Sheriflf;'  but  their 
shrill  notes  are  drowned  in  the  loud 
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and  hearty  cheers  whioh  anqkly  re-  chaplain  in  hia  lobef,  and  tiie 
pay  all  the  expense  of  the  atamina  nndev-Bheriff ;  then  the  baQi&(the 
which  auppliea  the  cheers.  Nesttiie     dread  of  debtors^  jcJept  'hoiDs') 


1,  and  off  go  the  four 
and  the  bran-new  carriage, 
had  &om  town  and  painted  specially 
for  the  sheriff's  use ;  then  comes  the 
sheriff's  lady  with  four  horses,  and 
then  other  carriages  in  order,  most 
with  pair  horses,  some  few  with 
four,  and  then,  a  long  line  of  one- 
horsed  chaises,  drays,  and  pony- 
carriages,  shandries,  and  spring- 
carts  ;  but  as  they  roll  away  from 
the  house,  a  long  line  of  horsemen 
form  themselyes  at  the  head  of  the 
procession;  young  yeomen  and 
tenants  and  others,  who  have  come 
to  display  their  horses  and  horse- 
manship, and  flaunt  their  ribbons 
before  the  fair  eyes  that  scan  so 
closely. 

With  a  few  casualties,  such  as  a 
kicking  horse  hindering  the  proeea- 
sion,  or  an  unsteady  rider  tumbling 
off  his  steed,  the  processiim  winds 
along  at  a  moderate  j^aoe,  till  the 
oounly-town  is  well-nigh  reached; 
it  then  receives  another  addition  in 
the  body  of  jayelin-men  or  lancers, 
who  are  oftentimes  old  soldiers  hired 
for  the  occasion,  dressed  in  the 
sheriff's  liveries,  and  carrying  an- 
tique halberds  or  javelins,  on  each 
of  which  glitters  the  sheriff's  crest. 
This  imposing  body-guard  &lls  in 


—  ^ 


next  the  sheriff's  carriage,  and  vith 
prancing  steeds,  peaUng  bells,  ad- 
miring crowds,  winding  throngfa  as 
much  of  the  town  as  possible,  the 

§rooes8i(Mi  reaches  the  zaQway  sta- 
on;  the  judges  are  there  received, 
taken  to  church,  then  to  dinner,  sod 
so  to  their  lodgings. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  of  ihe 
assizes,  the  sheriff  is  in  his  gloiy; 
every  one  looks  at  him :  he  is  ac- 
companied by  a  bevy  of  uir  firieodB, 
for  whom  he  finds  chairs  and  tiie 
best  position  for  hearing  in  the 
court;  when  he  oaioies  forth,aU  hie 
and  inake  way,  and  hia  i^pearsoce 
€ven  in  the  streets  gatheis  a  knot 
of  gazers.  But  after  a  day  or  two 
(if  the  assizes  go  on),  ibe  ahmS  is 
dreadfully  bosed :  when  the  gnnd 
jiuy  has  been  dismissed,  and  the 
gvand  dinnara  are  over,  and  tiie 
monotony  of  regular  woik  hegiiis, 
there  is  no  more  unhappy  heiog 
than  the  gentleman  who  guards  the 
judges.  He  oscillates  between  the 
courts,  finding  little  amusemient  in 
either.  There  sit  the  judges,  grave, 
industrious,  attentive,  £x«ithe  first 
hour  of  assize  to  its  last ;  making 
notes  as  voluminous  as  tiie  rejected 
contributions  to  a  popular  monthly ; 
there  lounge  the  baiziatezs,  sqqib  of 
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the  unemployed  talent  of  the  land, 
making  audible  lemarks,  'eate  and 
cutting,  on  the  style  of  Seijeant 
Frithem's  oross-examination ;  othen 
leading  a  novel,  or  sketching  court 
andjuiy.  The  Cleck  of  the  Cxown 
— ^he  is  an  old  hand— takes  no  inten 
xest  in  trials:  he  busies  himself  witili 
the '  Times'  till  the  moment  comes 
to  ask  the  jury,  *  How  say  you,  gen- 
tlemen:  is  tl^  prisoner  guiltjr  or 
not  guilty?'  The  attorneys  inte- 
zested  in  the  case  before  the  oourt, 
or  a&aid  theirs  will  come  on  unex- 
pectedly, ostentatiously  screw  up 
little  paper  missives,  and  hand  them 
on  long  white  wands  to  counsel. 
Andthe  juiy  sit,  thoroughly  tired  of 
the  thing-AhaTO  made  up  their 
minds  long  since.  Jayelin-men  in 
loll  glory  lock  fiercely  about  the 
court,  weapon  in  hand,  and  now 
and  than  cry  out  'Sileucer  in  sten- 
torian and  prolonged  notes,  when 
not  a  breath  of  disturbance  breaks 
the  monotonous  decorum. 

The  criminal  cases  are  many  but 
trifling.  A  tmculent-looking  rascal 
is  indicted  for  snaring  a  hare,  and 
when  '  remonstrated'  with  by  the 
keeper,  battering  eaid  keeper's 
head,  'just  to  see  if  he  had  any 
brains.'  Then  there  are  intermi- 
nable special-jury  oases,  and  patent 
suits,  and  motions  for  injoncti<»s; 
amid  which  it  is  a  relief  to  find  a 
breach  of  promise  case  woeomptO' 
mised.  All  the  Tile  verse  and  ten- 
der effosions  of  'Villiam'  and 
'Miariar'  are  ruthless^  laughed  at 
by  an  unsympathetic  audience. 
Suits  for  assaults  and  battery  in 
'Nisi  Frius'  are  not  bad.  An  old 
gentleman  stout  and  rotund,  has 
been  -violently  shaken  by  a  little, 
thin«  spare  defendant.  Old  gentle- 
maa  in  the  witness-box  gives  evi- 
deoee  indignantly:  'He  seized  me 
by  the  throat  and  shook  me,  and — 
and-— damaged  my  bkck  waistcoat, 
by  tearing  a  button  and  a  button- 
hole away.' 

This  was  the  amount  of  the 
assault,  for  which  the  old  gentle- 
man's butler  and  footman  seized 
the  sum  defendant,  summoned  the 


pariah  constable,  and  locked  up  the 
criminal  in  a  cellar.  The  defendant 
pleads  provocation  for  tearing  the 
old  gentleman's  button-holes:  old 
gentleman  forbade  his  following 
Miss  Mary;  pleads  the  treatment 
inflicted,  more  suitable  for  a  lunatic 
than  a  gentieman :— they  searched 
his  person,  and  finding  no  ofiensive 
weapon,  deprived  him  (or  'took 
charge,''  Bumble  termed  it}  of  his 
wat(£  and  watch-diain,  for  fear  that 
when  bis  excitement  cooled,  in  re- 
morse^for  lanng  hands  on  old  gen- 
tleman, he  should  lay  hands  on  him- 
self, and  be  found  hanging  in  the 
cellar  by  his  watch-chain. 

The  sheriff  comes  to  know  the 
fitoquenters  of  both  courts,  down  to 
the  three  grim  old  ladies  who  regu- 
larly sit  near  the  judge  from  mom 
to  eve,  as  if  convinced  justice  could 
not  be  fairly  doled  out  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's liQges  unless  their  vigilant 
eyes  were  ever  on  its  admimstra- 
tiom 

But  as  soon  as  the  criminal  cases, 
involving  capital  punishment  are 
over,  the  sheanff,  if  the  judge  is  in- 
dulgent, may  go;  and  he  is  as 
happy  in  his  release  as  he  was  proud 
in  contemplation  of  his '  entry.' 

There  are  yet  some  drawbacks :  the 
carriage  and  horses  and  men  must 
remain  exposed  to  spring  wind  and 
tain  or  autumn  sun,  so  long  as  the 
judges  remain.  But  the  sneziff  is 
not  (as  people  suppose)  amenable 
for  a  prisoner's  escape,  nor  must  he 
with  £ds  own  hands  hang  a  crimi- 
nal, if  the  hangman  refases  the 
office.  The  shrievalty  has  its  plea- 
sures and  its  pains.  There  will  be 
yet  another  soerifiTs  breakfiuit,  but 
its  glory  will  be  dim  in  comparison 
with  the  first  There  will  be  fewer 
people;  the  gloss  will  be  worn  off 
the  liveries,  off  the  carriages,  off  the 
sheriff's  own  anticipations;  he  wHl 
with  infinite  satisfaction  at  the  year's 
end,  arrange  the  tarnished  javelins 
in  Ins  hall,  there  to  remain  a  memo- 
rial to  posterity  that  the  shrievalty 
honoured  Ihe  ancient  domain  once 
more  in  the  time  of  Balph  Eubiay, 
of  Eubray  Hall,  Esquire. 
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•  A  BACHELOB  ON  BACHBLOBHOOD. 


A  LIFE  of  celibacy  18  to  a  num 
far  from  being  an  unmitigated 
misfortune.    It  is,  no  donbt,  on  al- 
most all  the  points  in  whioh  it  can 
be  contrasted  with  wedded  life,  in- 
ferior to  it;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  less 
happy,  less  natural,  and  less  con- 
dncive  to  the  general  and  parttcnlar 
welfisre.    It  more  rarely  calls  ttppn 
the  gentler,  and  perhaps  diyuier 
chords  in  a  man's  heart,  and  it  oer- 
tainly  has  a  tendency  to  draw  a  man 
witiiin  the  narrow  folds  of  his  own 
interest,  rather  than  to  make  him 
enlarge  the  measure  of  his  affdction, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  soft,  sweet 
claims  which  are  called  out  hy  the 
birth  of  children j   'he  is  good  to 
make  a  severe    mquisitor,'   Lord 
Bacon  says, '  because  his  tenderness 
is  not  60  oft  called  upon ;'  and  this 
indeed  is  true, , but  only  in  pari 
If  a  man  have  passed  through  many 
years  of  bachelorhood  without  ex- 
periencing some  strong  and  lasting 
hold  irpon   his  affections,  he  will 
probably  narrow  the  sphere  in  whioh 
his  sympathies  can  play,  and  look  at 
events  fh>m   the   side  of   justice 
rather  than  of  feeling.     He  will 
ceape  to  be,  if  he  ever  was  one,  a 
genial  companion ;  he  will  be  more 
and  more  unwilling,  as  time  runs  on, 
to  make  allowance  for  the  frailties 
and  shortcomings  of  poor  human 
nature,  and  he  will  be  apt  to  hate 
even  himself,  because  he  is  clothed 
in  that  very  humanity,  which,  re- 
garded from  his  point  of  view,  is  so 
erring  and  so  emotional.    Walking 
about  with  his  human  nature  pinned 
on  to  him,  and  eager  to  make  it  be 
believed  that  it  is  no  part  of  himself, 
but  only  an  accident  as  fortuitous 
as  his  being  bom  in  England  instead 
of  in  Poland,  he  is  ever  protesting 
against  himself  and  against  all  his 
Christian  brethren;    he  is  always 
looking  at  the  world  through    a 
yellow  glass,  and  passing  atrabilious 
opinions  upon  the  world's  doings. 
His    sentences   will    be    prhaps 
strictly  just,  but  untempeiea  by  the 
sweet   quality   of  mercy,  without 
wliioh  he  himself  cannot  see  salva- 
tion.    He  will  suspect  an  act  of 
kindness  done  to  him  as  being  the 


prelude  to  tiie  asking  of  a  &v(mr, 
and  where  a  good  and  a  douhkfol 
motive  may  be  assigned  to  an  action, 
the  tone  of  his  mind  will  lead  lum 
to  select  the  doabtftd  as  the  Ine 
one.    He  becomes  a  weariness  to 
himself,  and  aa  object  of  dread  to 
others.    He  grows  into  a  cymeal, 
selfish  man,  an  outcast  from  the 
oommunion  of  kindly  spirits;  he 
BQbstdes  into  himself,  and  hokdB  the 
ezist^ioe  of  all,  save  the  few  whsm 
he  hires  to  minister  to  his  wnts,  as 
an  imperthienoe.    Yet  his  <q[iini(m 
upon  an  abstract  proposiiaon  will  be 
accurate  and  flur;  he  will  have  no 
sympathy  for  eitiier  side  to  oyet- 
come;  he  will  treat  tbe  fiicts  befine 
him  as  so  macDy  figures  in  an  ecflA- 
tkm,  and  he  will  eliminate  them  one 
after  the  o^er,  nntfl  he  discuflBSB 
the  unknown  quantity.   Ifapoadier 
be  brought   before   him,    he  will 
examine  most  tiioroughiy  into  the 
case,  and  should  the  tveight  of  evi- 
dence be  against  the  prisoner,  he 
will  mete  to  him  the  full  measure 
of  punishmoit  the  law  awaids,  not 
allowing  the  £EMst  that  at  the  time  of 
the  oflSnee  being  committed,  the 
delinquent's  ftinily  was   starving, 
and  that  ike  deed  was  done  in  order 
to  relieve  a  delicate  wife  from  suf- 
ferings arising  from  hunger,  whish 
there   were    no  other    munediato 
means  of  allaying.     The  ditmrn- 
stance  that  it  was  a  finst  tn^ass 
might  weigh  with  the  severe  inquisi- 
tor, 80  much  as  to  induce  him  to 
gfre  a  milder   sentence   ihaa   if 
against   an  old  offender;    but  he 
would  do  so  from  a  sense,  that  the 
justice  of  the  ease  required  it^  not 
from  a  feeling  that  the  man^  cir- 
cumstances yf&re  worthy  of  pity> 
These  are  a  useful  s(»rt  of  men, 
handy  at  times  of  genend  excite- 
ment, able  to  stand  b^ween  emotion 
and  emotion,  and  also  to  stem  the 
tide  of  feeling  from  overrunning 
the  bounds  which  the  leescms  of 
experience  have  taught  men  to  set 
to   it    They  do  their  work,  and 
generally  do  it  well;  and  the  fact 
that  from  some  cause  or  another, 
they  are  unable  to  sympathize  in 
griefe  or  joys,  ought  not  to  shut 
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tfaem  out  from  the  haven  of  hmnan 
kindness.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  highly  deserring  of  much 
homonring,  and  of  being  receivers 
of  mneh  forbearance.  They  are 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  themselyes  cannot 
pity.  Fierfaaps  in  the  most  marked 
specimen  of  this  class,  the  sense  of 
mdhness  is  not  utterly  dead;  but 
if  not,  it  takes  some  rather  grotesque 
farm--BQCh  as  bestowing  much  at- 
tention, on  the  comforts  of  a  cat, 
while  negleeting  those  of  human 
beings  to  whom  the  cat  is  a  source 
of  reasonable  alarm.  It  flies  from 
the  knowledge  it  has  of  the  nature 
and  quality  at  ibe  hagfaest  creature* 
to  seek  the  knowledge  it  haa  not 
and  can  never  have,  of  one  of  a 
lower  Older.  And  so  it  smoulders, 
if  it  does  not  become  ecEiinet 

But  while  this  may  be  true  of 
fionte  unwedded  men.  Lord  Bacon*8 
Baying  is,  as  I  have  written,  only 
true  m  part  All  unmarried  men 
are  not  unfeeling  men>-are  not  the 
heartless,  oold-Uooded,  * '  severe 
inquisitorB^  he  would  make  them 
out  to  be.  Some  are  unmarried  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  are  gifted 
^nth  an  exxxm  of  feeling  over 
judgment ;  they  hove  bound  up 
their  marital  affection  into  one  sin- 
gle  bundle,  and  tied  it  with  a  knot 
which  only  one  can  loosen;  and 
though  cdicumstances,  either  of 
deatb  or  of  position  in  life,  may  con* 
spire  to  prevent  that  one  xmtying 
the  knot,  yet  the  bundle  must  re* 
main  for  ever  as  it  was.  Let  Dr. 
Slop  curse  never  so  orthodozly,  let 
him  hack  his  thumb  neyer  so  much 
in  cutting  at  the  knot*  neither  he, 
nor  Obadiah,  nor  all  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  shall  avaU  to  untie  it. 
Fast  it  remains  and  will  remain, 
l)eGause  the  owner  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  any  but  the  one  he  ap- 
pcnnted  claiimng  the  bundle.  'Has 
love  is  not  dead  nor  sleeping;  it  is 
simply  passive,  waiting  quietly  and 
patiently  for  the  coming  of  its 
mate,  and  content  to  wait  for  her  so 
long  as  earthly  life  ^hall  last,  or 
looking  for  the  fulfilment  in  Eter- 
nity of  that  which  was  denied  to  it 
in  Time. 

In  such  a  man,  love  for  his  fellows 
is  far  from  extinct;  it  is  perhaps 
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intensified  and  enlarged  by  the  force 
of  his  position,  and  his  friends  at 
large  gain  by  the  abstraction,  or 
conoretion,  of  this  one  element  of 
marital  love  from  him  or  in  him. 
But  of  this  more  presently. 

The  case  of  auon  a  man  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  man  first 
mentioned.  Instead  of  cramping 
or  stifling  the  efforts  of  his  affection, 
he  has  given  them  full  play,  so  fax 
as  he  was  able  to  feed  them ;  he  has 
learned  to  sound  all  tiiedepths  and 
shoals  of  love,  and  could  he  but 
speak  his  knowledge,  would  be  an 
excellent  pilot  iluough  the  danger- 
ous navigatioaa  which  often  inter- 
venes in  the  voyage  to  matrimony. 
He  would  be  able  to  exhort  Strepbon, 
whose  long  engagement,  long 
frowned  upon,  haa  well-nigh  tired 
him  out,  not  to  be  weary  in  well 
doing,  not  to  throwup  his  right  to 
worsmp  at  the  altar  of  pure,  un- 
tainted love,  by  allowing  himself  to 
be  borne  away,  for  want  of  heart,  l>y 
the  tide  of  devotees  ^o  crowd  to 
the  service  of  Venus  Anadyomene. 
When  Strephon  sighs  because  of 
matter-of-fiact  guardians,  who  refuse 
to  let  their  ward  be  dependent  on 
his  scant  means  for  a  diimer ;  when 
their  manner  has  vexed  him  through 
its  haishness,  and  he  is  yet  obliged 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  to  recognize 
the  reasonableness  of  their  objec- 
tion ;  then  when  his  spirit  is  faint, 
and  the  tempter  is  powerful,  and 
whispers  to  him  that  'all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,'  in  the  sense 
exactly  opposite  to  tiiat  in  which 
the  wise  king  wrote  the  words, 
such  a  man  as  I  have  mentioned 
may  throw  a  shield  over  Strephon, 
and  read  to  him  out  of  the  book  of 
his  own  experience,  that  it  is  not 
only  much  nobler,  but  more  solidly 
satis&otory— 

*  To  love  one  maiden  only,  deftve  to  her 
And  wonbip  her  by  yeare  of  noble  deeds 
Until  (be)  wki  her/ 

than  to  know  to  the  uttermost 
'  mtkAxMvui  and  folly ;'  that  all  is  not 
vanity — that  continuance  in  doing 
right  is  not,  and  that  there  is  more 
true  pleasure  in  hoping  for  the 
realization  of  his  ideal,  than  there 
is  gratification  in  discovering  how 
bald  and  barren  a  thing  it  is  which 
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the  worid  in  general  calls  eojoy- 
meni 

But  there  is  another  feature  abont 
the  feeling,  nnwedded  man,  which  is 
a  source  of  great  gain  to  his  friends, 
and  one  of  high  gratification  to 
himself.  It  seems  that  as  a  man 
grows  older  without  haying  any  one 
on  whom  to  bestow  a  monopoly  of 
his  affection,  he  becomes  less  and 
less  capable  of  granting  a  monopoly 
of  it  at  alL  His  Iotc,  which  at  one 
time  he  could  have  concentrated  and 
given  the  largest  share  to  whom  he 
had  chosen,  is  found  b^  degrees  to 
be  extended  over  too  wide  a  sur&ce 
to  allow  of  its  being  called  in  for 
the  use  of  any  one.  Bit  by  bit  the 
many  have  got  possession  of  that 
which  one  might  have  fed  upon. 
They  hare  W(m  by  presoriDtion  a 
conmKm  of  pasture  in  the  anbctions 
of  their  fricoid,  which  they  axe  no- 
ways disposed  to  yield  up;  and  he 
has  got  to  take  so  much  delight  m 
seeing  them  avail  themselves  of 
their  privilege,  that  he  would  posi- 
tively suffer  loss  by  recovering 
possession.  All  have  a  hold  upon 
him  too  large  to  be  consistent  with 
the  hold  a  fitmily  must  have,  and 
too  small  not  to  admit  of  being 
easily  given  to  another  tenant,  when 
death  shall  have  removed  the  for- 
mer. His  love  has  become  a  love 
catholic,  diffusing  itself  through 
many  channels,  and  has  a  kindred 
qualitv  with  mercy,  in  that  it 
bleseeth  giver  and  receiver.  It 
cannot  be  collected  and  packed  up 
again,  and  presented  to  any  one 
person  whatever.  And  this  being 
so,  the  tenants  in  common  receive 
a  large  benefit  which  they  could  not 
have  from  any  married  man.  Is 
a  widow  anxious  what  best  to  do 
for  the  welfiaie  of  her  boy  in  matters 
educational?  This  unattached  Mend 
is  ready  to  serve  her;  he  knows, 
or  can  get  to  know,  the  most  accu- 
rate information  about  likely  schools, 
can  busy  himself  in  making  the 
arrangements  which  she  would, 
through  lack  of  knowledge,  bungle 
in  making,  and  he  can,  by  taking 
an  active  personal  interest  in  the 
lad's  progress  towards  manhood, 
give  him  more  real  heljp  in  running 
the  race  set  before  him,  than  the 
boy's  fieitUer  could  perhaps   have 


given;  for  he  can  speak  as  an  elder, 
and  influence  as  a  friend,  withont 
being  clogged  with  that  weapon  of 
authority  which  so  often  makfiB 
paternal  counsel  unj^datable.  And 
this  he  will  do.  Is  a  father  at 
variance  with  his  son?  Who  so 
able  to  set  them  at  one  agun  as 
this  unattached  friend?  He  can 
appeal  to  the  &ther  as  to  an  equal, 
and  counsel  a  course  of  action 
which  heat  and  passion  would  pre- 
vent him  from  using,  but  at  tiie 
suggestion  of  a  mediator.  To  the 
son  he  can  point  out  the  disadvaD- 
tBigea  of  his  position  in  the  eyes  of 
all  beholders,  and  by  personal  in- 
terference, without  meddling,  can 
find  means  for  restoring  the 
abruptest  relations. 

He  is  the  warm  tnend  of  old 
maids ;  transacts  their  bushiess  for 
them  at  any  amount  of  inconveni- 
ence to  himself,  and  is  never  so 
hapjpj  as  when  busied  about  sSaSoB 
which  are  helpfxd  to  the  helpless. 
Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
adopts  all  children,  and  knows  a  joj 
peculiar  to  himself,  when  he  sees  at 
a  feast  in  his  own  chambers  a  number 
of  them  about  him.  He  enters  into 
their  excitements  and  their  mirtli. 

'His  Jest  among  his  Mends  is  tree. 
He  tftkes  the  children  mi  his  knee, 
And  wtnds  their  curls  aboat  his  hsad.' 

He  is  more  pleased  than  he  can  say 
to  watch  their  gambols,  and  he  has 
no  instinctive  promptings  which 
others  and  mothers  have  to  reevd 
their  own  offspring  wi^  kinolier 
feelings  than  the  rest.  To  him  they 
are  all  equal  in  their  claims  t^pon 
his  love;  he  makes  no  diffoienoe 
with  them,  unless  it  be  to  check  an 
unruly  child  from  being  rude  or 
selfish  in  its  conduct  towards  &e 
others,  and  in  doing  that  he  irill 
manage  to  awaken  the  child's  own 
sense  of  what  is  right,  rather  thui 
issue  a  decree  telling  him  tiiat  he  is 
wrong. 

He  is  in  many  ways  usefiil  as 
well  as  humanizing.  Deprived  of 
what  he  is  told  is  highest  bliss,  be 
drinks  freely  of  the  man^  pleasant 
waters  which  he  sent  to  mm  instead 
of  it,  and  which  he  could  not  have 
while  retaininff  the  other.  He  gets 
to  live  out  of  himself,  and  he  lei^ 
the  unselfish  man's  reward. 
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I  hATe  said  that  the  hold,  which 
his  fiiends  have  on  him  is  too  large 
to  he  oonsisteiit  with  the  claims  of 
a  £uQily,  but  light  enough  to  admit 
of  au  easy  change  of  tenants— and 
herein  is  his  trouble.  When  the 
children  haye  all  gone  home  to  bed, 
and  are  dreaming  of  what  he  has 
done  to  amuse  them;  when  the 
widow  is  thinMng  how  kind  it  was 
in  Mr.  -— *  to  take  so  much  trouble 
about  her  son;  when  Sir  Anthopy 
Absolute  has,  through  his  media- 
tion, revoked  the  curse  he  denounced 
on  his  own  soul  if  he  CTer  called  his 
son  'Jack'  any  more;  when  the 
disciple  of  Bochefoucauld  is  lost  in 

wooaer  why  takes  so  much 

disinterested  interest  in  other  folks' 

affiiirs ;  when ^"s  oak  is  sported 

for  the  night,  and has  wished 

the  world  sweet  repose ;  when 

finds  himself  alone,  wiUi  no  odo  to 

then  comes  the  pinch«  He  stirs  the 
file,  draws  his  chair  in  front  of  it, 
and  wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown, 
tries  to  moy  he  is  exceedingly  com- 
fortable. But  he  is  not;  he  cannot 
be  a  hypocrite  to  himself;  his 
thoaghts  run  back  along  the  groove 
in  wMch  they  have  so  many  times 
sUded,  and  me  &iger  of  memory 
points  as  obstinately  as  a  sign-post 
to  bygone  years,  in  which  he  mea- 
siued  his  notions  of  happiness  by  a 
&r  different  standard  than  he  is  now 
obliged  to  do.  He  rakes  about  till 
he  &ids  the  bundle  which  contains 
his  buried  love,  and  he  rattles  the 
bones  of  his  skeleton  with  greater 
affection  than  ever  Queen  Joanna 
embraced  the  unhesmsed  body  of 
her  husband.  He  re-reads  the 
words  printed  indelibly  years  ago 
within  the  book  of  his  brain:  sdl 
the  waters  of  Marah,  of  which  he 
has  drank  freely  since  then,  cannot 
blot  them  out ;  and  though  she  who 
uttered  them  be  beyond  the  soxmd 
of  his  voice,  either  in  the  land  of 
spirits  or  in  the  ranks  of  the  world's 
Bociety,-- he  isof  stouter  make  than 
to  mih  them  not  there,  of  too  ohiv- 
ahous  a  spirit  to  shrink  from  being 
bound  by  them. 

He  thinks  of  those  whom  he 
makes  glad,  and  feels  that  he  could 
have  made  one  happier  than  he  can 
gladden  all  of  them  together.    He 


sees  that  he  would  have  bad  that 
consortium  vUoe  which  cannot  be 
split  up  into  parts;  that  instead  ot 
one  abiding  love  he  has  a  number 
of  fleetiDg  £ndlinesses  given  to  him. 
He  strikes  the  balance  between  that 
he  hath  and  that  he  hath  not,  and 
finds  the  latter  kick  the  beam. 

Yet  he  does  not  despond.  He 
traces  the  source  of  many  blessings, 
the  springs  of  many  courses  of  ac- 
tion, to  the  withholding  of  that  he 
desired  so  greatly.  The  discipline 
which  has  trained  his  mind,  the 
principle  on  which  his  life  has  been 
guided,  and  the  spirit  which  has 
led  to  the  diffusion,  not  the  dissipa- 
tion of  his  love.  He  can  trace  to 
his  so-called  disappointment 

« Tho  alMdA  liy  which  liis  life  was  onMMd, 
Um  niMle  him  kindly  with  his  UnL' 

It  has  also  noade  him  divinely  wiser. 
He  now  sees  wherein  lay  the  mexej 
of  the  Ufe-long  trial.  He  was  one 
on  whom  the  tzeasnies  of  God  had 
been  poured  oat  boimtifully,  and 
one  on  whom  weariness  was  more 
likely  to  toss,  than  goodness  to  lead, 
to  his  M)aker*s  breast. 

*He  was  a  strong  man  aalUclad,  one  whose  pari 
Fnm  childhood  upwards  it  had  been  to  bear; 
Bat  the  great  Ood-*0nai  God,  how  good  thou 

arti— 
Knew  where  the  weak  spot  was»  and  smote 

him  there.' 

The  old  bachelor,  then,  has,  in 
some  respects,  an  advantage  over  a 
married  man.  He  can  go  about 
doing  good  instead  of  connning  his 
sympathies  to  a  narrow  though  be- 
loved sphere.  He  can  do  services 
for  those  who  need  them  more  effec- 
tually and  more  conveniently  than 
his  wedded  Mend,  and  he  can  win 
the  love  of  many  grateftd  hearts, 
who  regard  him  as  an  unimpaa- 
sioned  though  genial  man,  fiuthful 
to  them  as  he  was  faithful  to  his  lost 
love.  But  he  is  liable  to  many  more 
slips  than  the  married.  As  lus  am- 
bition is  a  wide  one,  so  have  those 
within  it  a  looser  grasp  upon  him 
than  children  have;  they  cannot  drill 
him  in  the  discipline  children  exact. 
He  is  exposed  to  temptations  from 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
which  a  married  man  is  rarely  as- 
sailed by,  and  he  requires  to  ride 
his  will,  inclination,  and  tempera- 
ment on  a  strong  curb,  which  would 
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be  nnneoessary  and  galling  npcm  a 
man  who  has  no  duly  straggle  to 
maintain  with  them.  He  lacks  the 
ever-preflent  sympathy  in  joy  or 
pain,  in  weal  (ht  woe,  which  a  tender 
wife  can  always  afford.  He  is  in 
danger  of  thinking  too  highly  of 
himself,  and  of  felling  into  selfish- 
ness and  conceit,  for  he  wants  the 
divinely-appdnted  means  of  draw- 
ing the  man  out  of  a  Narcissns-like 
regard  for  himself,  and  out  of  the 
slough  of  self,  which  constant  isola- 
tion is  so  apt  to  engender.  He  cannot 
look  for  the  comfort  which  children 
yield  to  old  age,  and  must  rest  con- 
tent to  let  strangers  attend  him  In 
his  sicknesses,  and  to  let  paid  hands 
do  the  deatii-bed  offices  for  him. 
He  may  have  benefited  thousaads 
and  gained  their  r^^ard,  have  well 
served  the  state  and  won  tiie  esteem 
of  his  oountxym^;  he  may  have 
roamed  \bQ  whole  world,  and  ao- 
quainted  himself  with  sciences 
which  dem«Dded  an  undistracted 
life  tojMudy  them;  but  when  the 
energy  which  prompted  him  to 
these  has  abateo,  and  he  finds  the 
pulsations  of  life  lees  strong  in  him, 
as  he  walks  down  the  vale  of  years, 
when  he  is  piepanng  for  the  wintiy 
time  of  old  age,  he  will  miss  more 
and  more  keenly  the  compensating 
attentions  of  a  fiEimily.  All  the  re- 
gard, esteem,  world-knowledge,  and 
science  he  has  amassed  are  not  then 
so  valuable  as  the  hand  and  voice 
of  a  beloved  wife,  or  the  dear  de- 
votion of  affectionate  children. 

Thus  much  oonoerning  celibacy 
for  a  man;  let  us  now  consider  a 
little  how  it  beseems  a  woman. 

Whether  celibacy  is  or  is  not  an 
advantage  to  women  depends,  I 
think,  very  much  on  their  social 
position  in  life.  To  a  woman  of  the 
class  firom  which  domestic  servants 
are  taken,  it  iB  certainly  an  open 
question  which  admits  of  much 
being  said  upon  it,  whether,  if  she 
take  service,  she  had  not  better  re- 
main single,  that  is,  whether  the  sup- 
posed natural  institution  of  marriage 
being  put  out  of  consideration,  she 
would  not  lead  a  happier  and  more 
comfortable  life  than  she  would  if 
married.  Taken  as  a  body,  I  sup- 
pose this  class  of  women  are  never 
without  some  one  or  more  admirers. 


or,  as  they  are  technically  called, '  fol- 
lowers.' And  no  wonder ;  for  besides 
that  by  living  in  contact  with  b6tt6^ 
mannered  people  and  more  refined 
than  their  own  class,  they  have  ge- 
nerally got  a  polish  which  adds  to 
their  charms  m  the  sight  of  tiieir 
followers,  for  they  have  frequently 
managed  to  husbemd  their  incomes, 
which  are  not  drawn  upon  necessa- 
rily for  more  than  clothing,  so  as  to 
be  possessors  of  what  to  them  and 
said  followers  has  the  appearance  of 
wealth. 

To  the  policeman  with  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  and  his  living  and 
clothing  to  provide  for,  the  trim 
natty  hous^naid,  with  her  decent 
manners  and  a  few  pounds  in  her 
pocket,  ia  a  very  desirable .  prize. 
Pohoeznan  thinks  how  well  she  would 
look  superintending  the  afihifs  of 
his  small  household,  and  how  bandy 
her  litUe  store  of  savings  would  he 
in  setting  said  household  on  a  re- 
spectable footing.  He  takes  his  op- 
portunityi  or  makes  it,  of  saying 
something  civil  to  the  girl,  attacb 
ber  w^ik  side  by  praising  her  finery 
and  the  person  it  is  supposed  to 
adorn;  teus  her  stories  more  or  less 
veracious,  tending  to  exalt  in  ber 
mind's  eye  the  dignity  of  *tiie 
force' ;  and  if  he  be  a  policeman  of 
only  oonunon  '  nous,'  he  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  roll  of  the  housemaid's 
wooers.  The  courtins;  goes  on  ot^ 
area  railings  or  at  siae  gates,  or,  if 
the  family  are  away  from  home,  in 
the  kitchen,  until  some  cause  of 
disagreement  arises  between  mis- 
tress and  maid,  ox,  6x)m  some  canse 
or  other,  one  of  the  two  commas 
the  act  which  cdways  seems  to  tsa 
to 'roar  so  loud  and  thunderftbe 
index'  of  terrible  things  to  come; 
in  other  words,  'gives  wwning;* 
and  then,  unless  a  more  eligible 
party  ^pear  in  the  shape  of  a  anall 
tradesman  actually  established  in 
business,  the  girl  quits  the  well- 
warmed,  well-found  house,  where 
she  has  been  part  of  the  family- 
cared  for  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
and  treated  as  she  never  will  be 
treated  again — for  the  ill-conditioned 
place  where  her  husband  hai  fixed 
his  abode,  there  to  assume,  as  be 
told  her,  tiie  direction  of  his  affairs, 
which,  in  plain  English,  means  to  be 
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a  fieirant  of  seryonts,  the  unceas- 
ing dradge  of  a  rough,  hard  man, 
the  ill-tended  mother  of  a  litter  of 
sickly  children,  and  often  the  lite- 
laUy  hrowheaten  "wife  of  a  coarse 
and  drunken  vagabond. 

Kow  I  don't  mean  to  saj  that 
policemen  are  always  of  this  stamp, 
mr  from  it;  I  think  them  to  be  p6a^ 
haps  the  most  well-ordered  men  of 
any  their  class  produces ;  and  I  am 
quite  ready  to  belieye  that  they  may 
make  their  wives  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  do ; 
but  I  am  morally  certain  that  power 
does  not  extend  to  making  them  so 
really  well  off  as  they  were  while 
they  were  in  service.  Of  course  I 
shall  be  told  that  it  is  a  natural  and 
right  state  of  things  to  be  married ; 
that  people  of  this  class  have  as 
strong  loves  and  affections  as  those 
in  the  grades  above  them ;  and  that 
marriage  is  as  laudable  a  thing  in 
them  as  in  any  other  people  what- 
erer.  It  may  be  so ;  out,  whether 
or  not,  I  have  no  mind  to  dispute  it. 
All  I  wish  to  show  is,  thai  in  many 
cases  domestic  servants  who  are 
comfortably  off  And  well  to  do  while 
acting  through  their  own  exertions, 
become  miserable,  hard-toiling  drabs 
by  changing  a  life  of  singleness  for 
one  of  double  blessedness.  What 
has  the  trusted  nurse,  who  has  been 
in  the  family  for  years,  who  has 
earned  the  confidence  of  her  mis- 
tress and  the  respect  of  her  master, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  love  of  the 
youngsters  she  has  looked  after, 
gained  by  throwing  up  her  situation 
as  nurse  to  other  people's  children 
for  the  sake  of  taking  one  as  nurse 
to  the  children  of  a  journeyman 
painter? 

She  may  have  gained  fresh  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  her  instinctive 
feelings  of  attachment;  she  may 
have  acquired  a  now  field  or  the 
cultivation  of  self-denial  and  x)ain- 
ful  forbearance ;  but  it  is  ten  to  one 
against  her  being  a  candidate  for 
the  Dunmow  flitch  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  she  will  often 
think  with  regret  of  her  lost  com- 
fortable home  as  she  lies  awake 
o'  nights  expecting  the  painter's  re- 
turn from  his  alehouse  club,  or 
hesitating  whether  to  go  forth  and 
seek  him  among  companions  whom 


he  finds  more  attractiTe  than  his 
fEunily,  and  who  have  the  power 
and  tiie  will  to  do  him  much  harm, 
though  neither  power  nor  will  to  do 
him  any  good.  Again  I  say,  in  anti- 
cipation of  censure,  that  all  joomey- 
men  painters  do  not,  as  this  one  I 
have  written  about  may  do;  that 
the  great  body  of  mechanics  are 
every  way  respeetable  men,  and  treat 
their  wives  accordingly ;  also  I  ad- 
mit that  my  crooked  ideas  do  not 
find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  British 
nurses  and  housemaids;  that  it  is 
also  well  for  British  artasans  that 
they  do  not;  but  I  am  still  mdined 
to  maintain  the  position  taken  up 
at  the  beginning,  that  women  of  the 
class  from  whence  domestic  servants 
come,  in  quitting  the  service  in 
which  they  are*  engaged  in  ocder  to 
become  the  wives  of  the  persons 
who  often  pick  them  up,  do  so,  as 
regards  their  own  personal  advan- 
tage, for  the  worse,  and  not  for  the 
better. 

The  women  in  the  okss  which  em- 
ploys domestic  servants,  but  is  not 
m  the  rank  of  the  titled  or  landea 
aristocracy— the  middle  olasfr-^are 
not,  to  my  thinking,  generally  so  well 
off  as  their  inferiors  if  they  remain 
unmarried  all  their  lives.  Froqnently 
it  happens  that  the  income  of  the 
family  of  which  they  are  mflmbers 
is  only  equal  to  the  expenditure 
which  the  head  of  it  chooses  to 
allow.  There  is  but  scant  pro- 
vision made  against  the  possibility 
of  a  rainy  day.  It  is  bat  a  slender 
partition  which  divides  them  firom 
sufficiency  without  luxury  on  the 
one  side,  and  distressful  want  on 
the  other.  The  father  hopes  to 
make  some  lucky  hit  in  his  busi- 
ness which  shall  place  his  lomily 
beyond  the  reach  of  money  troubles. 
He  may  make  the  hit,  and  so  justify 
his  expectations  by  success ;  but  it 
is  quite  as  likely  he  may  miss  his 
stroke,  and  bring  ruin  clattering 
about  his  own  and  his  children's 
heads  before  they  have  shook  off  the 
lofty  notion  in  which  he  has  edu- 
cated them.  I  say  lofty  notions,  be- 
cause this  class  of  women  is  educated 
to  a  pitch  that  one  cannot  help 
thinking  must  often  prove  a  source 
of  sorrow  rather  than  of  satis&ction 
to   them.    They   are   taught  and 
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trained  VTitii  the  avowed  intentton 
of  making  thmn  eqpud  in  mental 
aooomplifihmentB  irith  those  in  a 
social  rank  high  abore.  By  a  very 
easy  process  of  reasoning  they  get 
to  see  no  reason  why  they  shoold 
not  gain  admittance  into  tlMt  higher 
rankinccmseqnence  of  this  equality, 
if  it  in  &ct  exist  They  bear  the 
port  and  carriage  of  theirsnpmors, 
and  while  they  can  do  so,  require  to 
be,  and  are,  tc^en  for  ladies.  This 
being  so,  they  sometimes  'achkre 
greatness'  exceeding  eyen  their 
most  ardent  longings;  more  fre- 
quently th^  marry  in  the  same 
class  to  which  they  tiiemselyes  be- 
long. Sometimes  they  are  enabled 
to  Bye  singly  and  independently  as 
members  of  it,  and  scnnetimes  they 
are  thrown  as  incomtomces  on  the 
same,  destitate  of  means  to  main- 
tain the  position  in  which  their 
parents'  vanity  or  ambition  placed 
them.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens 
that  they  are  tamed  abscdntely  des- 
titate npon  t^  mer^  ot  the  world, 
with  nobiing  bat  their '  acoomplish- 
ments'  to  trnst  to  for  a  hying. 
They  haye  not  usually  been  taught 
any  seryiceaUe  thing  the  kno\dedge 
of  which  will  enable  them  to  cdn 
money  out  of  it  They  can  'play' 
and  sing  tolerably,  use  scraps  of 
French  spoken  at  Strotford-atte- 
Bowe,  wnte  their  names  in  Qennan 
characters,  and  translate  the  titie  of 
an  Italian  song.  They  have  crude 
notions  about  the  art  of  housekeep- 
ing, and  haye  an  indistinct  idea  that 
dressmaking  is  done  by  machinery, 
of  which  the  lean  creatures  to  whom 
ihey  giye  their  orders  are  the  drivers. 
They  are  expert  at  working  chair- 
backs,  and  excel  in  the  production 
ci  embroidered  sUpperti.  They  are 
veiT  pundits  in  the  laws  of  etiquette, 
ana  know  predfiely  what  to  augur 
from  the  &ot  that  Mr.  A.  has  danced 
twice  in  the  same  two  hours  with 
Miss  B.  They  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  little  nothings  which  go 
to  make  up  much  that  is  agreeable 
in  society,  and  th^  are,  for  the 
most  part,  harmless  and  often  very 
entertaining. 

But  should  misfortune  overtake 
their  fiimiily,  they  are  at  once  in  an 
awkward  and  peculiarly  painfcil 
position.    They  cannot  dig ;  end  at 


first— though  they  afterwards  be- 
come bolder  through  necessity— 
they  are  ashamed  to  beg.  They  tie 
thrown  upon  their  own  resomoeey 
and,  poor  maidens!  th^  tiien  too 
frequently  find  how  narrow  theee 
are.  With  all  tiie  will  and  the  plnck 
to  help  themselves,  they  find  th^ 
are  unable  to  do  it  In  their  mj 
days  they  had  had  governesses  io  in- 
stroct  tiiem;  why  may  they  not 
turn  governesses  in  their  torn,  and 
ao  gam  an  honest  livehhood  inan 
independent  way?  Of  course  th^ 
can  teach—in  the  same  way  tiwt 
every  needy  man,  with  oidioiiy 
brains,  can  write  matter  whidi  ill 
the  magazines  will  catch  at  Let 
Hiem  t^.  Suppose  the  difficulties 
precedent  to  gettaig  a  dtaation  got 
ovot;  the  young  lady,  farimfol  of 
zeal,  and  overflowing  with  eanait^ 
ness  and  high  purpose,  instoM 
in  office  and  seated  ^  hertesklor 
the  first  time.  How  ofiten  doeB 
she  find  in  the  first  half-hov, 
that  she  has  underti&en  scnnetiung 
she  is  utterly  incapable  of  perform- 
ing. Although  she  may  have  woikBd 
her  subject  up,  and  although  idM 
may  have  a  Mr  general  knowledge 
of  many  things,  she  will  find  she 
lacks  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
any  one,  without  which  she  caimot 
teach  evffli  the  alpSiabet.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  is  required  to 
speak  in  precise  terms  and  dear 
language,  so  as  to  oonvey  to  her 
pupls  tiie  ftct  or  idea  she  widieB 
thrai  to  learn.  Shefaastoanswerthe 
why  and  wherefore  of  things  wbieh 
before  she  took  for  granted,  sad 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  phiaieB 
and  words  which  hitherto  she  had 
'  trundled  smoothly  o'er  her  tongoe, 
like  mere  abstractioDS.'  She  Imi- 
tates about  the  pronunoiatx)n  of  a 
word  which  shexiBed  to  give  the  go- 
by, but  now  has  to  fiaoe  iad  say  oat; 
and  she  finds— no  fiiult  of  here— 
that  she  has  no  standard  by  which  to 
measure,  no  absolute  knowledge  <a 
which  to  &11  back.  She  has  small, 
if  any  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children— perb^xs  die  may 
have  had  at  one  time  a  Sunday- 
school  class  under  her  charge,  aod 
she  finds  herself  ignorant  oi  hov 
she  should  conduct  herself  towards 
her  pupils,  especially  when  the  awe 
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whieh  newness  of  aoq[iuuntGuiioe  in* 
spireB  in  children  has  worn  off,  and 
^6  comes  to  meet  and  monld  the 
aattual  dispositions  of  several  pro- 
Ments  in  worryii^.  It  is  ten  to 
one  she  slaps  one  of  them,  and  loses 
all  chance  she  might  have  had  of 
conqnering  their  peeoliaritieB.  She 
is  sadly  ont  of  her  element  She 
can  play  farilHantly  on  the  piano- 
forte; can  delight  you  with  sonates, 
fiigaes,  and  all  kinds  of  music;  but 
so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  she 
learned  how  she  did  it»  that  she  is 
ataloflshowto  dimbthe first  ladder 
again,  and  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  tumble  over  the  keys.  In  Aort, 
io  sum  up  the  &ctB  oonaected  with 
her  position,  she  finds  hecBolf  un- 
able, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to 
do  that  efficiently  which  in  theotiier 
sex  it  requires  long  and  careful 
tminingtodo  even  moderately  well; 
and  the  chances  are,  unless  she  be 
a  woman  of  uncomnon  eneigy  and 
petseveranee,  that  in  a  short  time 
she  will  have  to  try  her  luck  ehe- 
wfaere,  with  hersalf-confidenee  piti- 
albly  damaged,  and  witii  no  other 
motiye  than  necessity  to  spur  her 
on  to  action. 

Some  women  there  are— bat  they 
are  of  a  rare  order — ^who  could  adapt 
themselves  admirably  to  such  oir- 
cnmstanoes  as  I  have  described,  and 
discharge  their  duty  honourably  and 
ynSl;  but  then  they  must  have  a 
certain  natmral  predilectian  for  ihe 
woric,  as  well  as  the  gifts  to  enable 
'ttiem  to  perform  it :  andin  this  case  it 
is  possible ,  for  they  are  really  happier 
in  their  altered  position  in  life  than 
ibiBj  were  vdien  compelled  to  inac- 
izvity  by  the  regolationB  of  society. 
To  these  ladies  it  is  a  more  pleasing 
iask  to  'rear  the  tender  tiionght, 
and  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,'  than  it  would  be  to  'suckle 
fook  and  chianide  small  beer,'  for 
Ihey  are  apt  to  take  lago's  view  of 
the  ftmotionB  of  their  manied  sisters. 
To  sooh  their  loss  is  gain;  but,  as 
I  have  said,  th^  are  excepiionB  to 
the  general  ran  of  their  sex. 

Teaching  seems  to  be  the  one 
smgle  office  which  distressed  young 
ladyism  can  embrace.  Some,  if 
elderly,  will  look  out  for  a  com- 
panion's place,  and  consent  to  en- 
dure indefinitely,  as  the  price  of 


their  bread,  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  omie  one  in  whom  they  can  have 
but  a  hired  interest,  and  into  whose 
imaginary  woes  they  cannot  by  any 
posrability  enter  heartily..  Other 
means  of  gaining  a  living  there 
aeem  to  be  none.  Several  whioh 
might  be  (open  to  them,  had  tb^ 
the  Imowledge  to  adopt  them,  are 
dosed  by  this  want  ana  by  the  veto 
of  a  foolish  prid&  Manual  labomr, 
fur  from  m^ial,  they  could  get  in 
plentyin  England  and  the  colonies; 
but  not  only  is  it  beneatli  their 
nctioe,  while  employments  whioh 
will  satisfy  their  notions  of  dignity 
are  open  to  them,  but  they  have  so 
long  been  ^used  to  look  down  upon 
such  oooupationB,  that  tfaey  would 
find  them  as  hard  for  their  pride  to 
"stoaiaoh  as  tbey  fonnd  teaching 
cfaJldruL  was  beyond  thearingenuity. 
Instead  of  getting  their  own  living, 
it  more  generally  happens  wiu 
ladies  of  this  class  that  they  become 
dependent  on  their  relations  and 
ficiends,  and  eat  the  boead  of  charity 
falsely  ao  called.  In  theee  cases  it 
is  a  real  misfbrhme  for  them  that 
they  ace  not  married^the  more  so 
that^in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
they  would  have  been  so  had  not 
adversity  overtaken  their  fBunily; 
and  she  who  is  now  a  disappointed, 
spirit-^sruabed  maiden,  eking  out  a 
subsiBtence  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered,  would  have  been 
converted  into  a  substantial  middle- 
class  matron,  and  have  become  a 
joyful  mo&er  of  children. 

So  much  for  the  distressed.  Let 
us  eromine  a  little  into  tiie  condi- 
tion of  the  foirly-off  in  this  world's 
goods,  and  see  how  they  are  afiiBcted 
by  celibacy.  In  fomilies  where 
there  are  several  daughters,  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  all  are  married. 
Illness,  disappointment  which  can- 
not be  remedied,  absence  of  desire, 
or  la^  of  opportonity—Hsome  cause 
or  other  has  prevented  their  mar- 
riage, and  th^  look  forward  with 
leaignation,  satisfoction,  or  the  con- 
trary of  these,  to  spending  an  un- 
wedded  life.  In  some  cases,  espe- 
cially if  the  circumstances  be  siim 
cientty  afflnent  to  allow  of  trave 
and  change,  and  of  the  exercise  o 
benevolence,  this  may  be  a  v^ 
pleasurable  prospect  Opportnnitie 
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are  afforded  of  seeiiig  the  world,  and 
of  miziog  with  the  people  in  it» 
which  few  married  women  enjoy. 
The  qnalitieB  of  kindnflHii  and  bene- 
volence.have  a  scope  for  exercise 
second  only  to  that  afforded  by  a 
fiimily,  and  occasion  is  given  for  the 
displ^  of  feminine  kindness  which 
could  only  be  made  by  women  in  a 
single  state.  What  stimulus  can 
be  given  to  good  works  by  the  per- 
soxial  attention  of  educated  women 
totheml  What  life  can  be  infused 
into  the  operations  of  charitable 
societies,  when  the  unmonopolized 
affections  of  good  women  come  to 
their  aid!  How  can  the  work  of 
civilization  and  religi(m  be  pushed 
briskly  forward,  whcoi  free  lady- 
labour,  with  wealth  to  back  it,  can 
be  bestowed  upon  it  I  What  health 
to  the  many  institutions  for  im- 
proving bodies  and  souls  which  ezr 
ist  in  this  land,  when  the  sympathies 
of  helpful  women,  unclaimed  else- 
where, can  be  poured  into  them! 
Surely  there  is  much  room  for  such 
to  be  going  about  doing  good! 

Then  at  home,  or  rather  within 
the  circle  of  their  own  kindred,  they 
can  be  of  most  valuable  assistance. 
The  elders  m&y  instruct,  or  cause 
to  be  instructed,  the  younger;  ihej 
may  supply,  at  needfcd  times,  some 
pressing  want;  th^  may  occupy 
themselves,  with  propriety,  about 
the  relief  of  the  poorer  members; 
and  in  many  ways,  too  numerous 
to  specify,  contribute  to  the  general 
happiness,  and  win  for  themselves 
a  large  measure  of  esteem.  Like 
their  twin  type,  the  confirmed 
bachelor,  they  may  at  times  regret 
the  absence  of  closer  social  ties,  and 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  may  fed  the 
want  of  the  comforting  society  of 
their  own  children— nay,  I  doubt 
they  ever  forget,  if  they  are  true 
women,  the  desire  they  once  had  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  a  rougher  na- 
ture, and  the  manner  in  which  they 
once  looked  forward  to  a  happy 
married  lifa  The  instincts  of  women 
are  usually  so  much  more  domestic 
than  men's,  that  it  follows  they 
must  suffer  more  by  the  withhold- 
ing of  those  objects  whereon  to  ex- 
ercise them,  and  makes  them  feel 


more  acutely  than  men  the  s^ise  of 
desolation  whioh  comes  upon  tbeni 
when  they  are  quite  alone.  Some 
sisters  there  are  who  have  been  ts 
motiiers  to  thetr  younger  sisten— 
watched  them  grow  up,  and  hong 
over  them  firom  in&ncy,  almost  sap- 
plying  the  place  in  whioh  death 
made  so  gieat  a  gap.  Then  have 
the  secret  joys  whioh  mothers  fiael 
whoi  they  see  the  young  shoots 
growing  up  into  healthy  plants; 
and  love  to  pilot  them  through  the 
dangers  and  trials  themselves  hate 
I»oved,  and  which  their  chargv 
must  inevitably  go  thioogh.  Bat 
when  these  have  nitted,  one  by  ooei 
to  form  homes  of  their  own,  aad  to 
come  again  at  long  interval»— the 
same, yet  altered;  when tiie sister- 
mother  finds  her  dear  nestKoigB 
flown,  and  that  she  has  now  to  look 
after  a  oomidetely  new  charge— 
herself;  wlum  the  evening  of  ifib  is 
setting  in,  and  her  hdd  upon  the 
world  grows  smaller  and  less,  she 
cannot  but  ftei,  mingling  with  the 
i4>proving  whispefs  of  a  good  eon- 
sdenoe*  some  half-stifled  legrete 
that  she  is  only  a  looker-on  upon 
the  happiness  she  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  build  up.  It  certainly 
was  a  gain  and  a  bleBsing  to  otheca 
that  sl^  was  as  she  was ;  but  she- 
she  has  lost  by  it  She  will  never 
say  so,  nor  would  she  like  to  be- 
lieve she  Ithought  so;  but  deep 
down  in  her  heart  of  hearts  wiH  lie 
a  wound  which  will  ache  at  timea, 
and  which  she  will  cany  to  her 
grave,  although  it  be  duly  preveoM 
from  mortifying  into  gangreoe  bj 
a  covering  of  unfeigaed  and  holy 
resignaticm  to  the  lot  awarded  her. 
Great  as  undoubtedly  are  the 
pleasures  whidi  spring  from  celi- 
bacy, neoessary  as  it  seems  to  be 
that  numbess  shall  pass  their  lives 
in  it,  and  high  and  noble  as  are  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  unweddedt  it 
seems  to  be  a  true  dictum,  appli- 
cable to  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
that 

'  Earthly  happier  Is  the  ran  dtetfflid. 
Than  tlMii  which  wltterix«  on  tfat  vlnia 

thora, 
Qrowf,  UTe%  and  dle^  lo  >togtehleMfrfiW 
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'T17HAT  on  earth  did  you  bring 

VY  me  heie  for?'  my  friend 
Charley  Ghetwynd  said  to  me  aa  we 
stood  together  in  the  drawing-room 
of  Clayerley  Court,  apart  from  the 
danoera,  and  listening  to  the  '  Lnr- 
line  Qnadrilles.' 

'  You  are  an  nngrateftd  dnffer/ 1 
rejoined,  politely.  '  Yon  are  also  a 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  and  a 
stranger  in  this  neighbourhood, 
with  nothing  to  da  And  it  was 
from  these  two  latter  reasons  that  I 
introduced  you  here.'    * 

'  But  I  want  a  pretiy  partner,  and 
I  can't  find  one,'  said  my  friend, 
taking  down  his  eyeglass,  in  de- 
spair. 'There's  nothing  in  the 
room 

^If  yon  will  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  doorway,'  I  rejoined  quietly, 
'you'll  be  reduced  to  proving  your 
rule  by  an  exception.' 

Charley's  eyes  followed  mine. 
'  By  Jove !'  he  exclaimed—so  loudly 
and  suddenly  that  a  nervous  young 
gentleman  in  spectacles,  who,  by 
dint  of  a  senior  wrangler's  concen- 
tration of  mind,  had  aunoet  piloted 
himself  through  a  quadrille,  was  now 
startled,  and  losing  his  presence  of 
mind  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
ignominiously  plunged  'La  Poule' 
into  confusion. 

'  Hush !  Charley,'  I  remonstrated. 
'Your  sporting  habits  are  a  draw- 
back, in  many  ways,  to  your  other- 
wise duly-subdued  and  refined 
bearing  asd  conyersation.' 

'You  be  hanged,'  answered  Char* 
ley.  'I  don't  think  yonder  bright 
"exception"  looks  as  if  she  would 
like  a  man  any  the  less  for  his  being 
able  to  discriminate  between  Blair 
Athol  and  a  butcher's  screw.' 

'Very  likely  not,'  said  I;  'the 
accomplishment,  in  itself  she  would 
admire,  no  doubt,  to  the  extent  that 
it  deserves.  But  if  I  introduce  and 
recommend  you — I  have  known 
Maud  since  she  was  a  girl — your 
attentions  must  be  more  refined 
tban  those  of  the  hard-riding  hero 
of  a  sporting  novel.' 

Ghetwynd  was  quite  indignant, 
and  was  commencing  a  retort ;  but 
his  new  divinity  as,  '  like  a  light. 


growing  larger  and  clearer,'  she  ap- 
proached, seemed  to  absorb  anger  im 
admiring  worship. 

With  a  foil  in  the  person  of  a  not 
over-young  and  very  stout  lady, 
who  hung  heavy  on  the  other  arm 
of  her  escort,  himself,  a  man  of 
aspect  rather  round  tban  romantic, 
she  seemed,  my  &ncy  told  me  as 
I  gazed,  a  stately  Olivia  of  tho 
'Twelfth  Night'  by  the  side  of 
a  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  an  older  but 
not  less  vivacious  Maria. 

I  admired  my  own  idea  so  much 
that  I  did  not  at  first  hear  mj 
friend  eagerly  questioning  me, 
'Who  is  she— and  who  is  that 
smirking,  &t  fair  and  forty  George 
the  Fourth  style  of  woman,  and  the 
boorish-looking  fellow  between 
them?' 

'You  ought  to  recognise  the  man,' 
I  replied.  'He  is  Gumbleton — 
don't  you  recollect  him  at  school — 
always  talking  about  cricket,  and 
couldn't  play  f  The  women  are  his 
fiancee  and  her  aunt' 

'  WeU,'  said  Charley,  '  I've  left  off 
being  surprised  at  anything  these 
twelve  years — since  I  was  fifteen.' 
Charley  had  a  bad  habit  of  applying 
to  ordinary  life  the  phraseology  of 
the  turf.  'But  to  think,' he  went 
on,  'of  that  splendid  figure  and 
thoroughbred  style  of  action  being 
wasted  on  a  man  vrho^  built  like  a 
bishop's  cob !  Why  the  aunt  there 
— ^look  how  she's  giggling— ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  a  woman 
of  that  age  and  size :  she^d  suit  him 
to  a  T,'  said  Charley,  carefully  han- 
dicapping her,  as  he  called  it,  with 
the  aid  of  his  eyeglass.  'What  the 
deuce  are  you  laughing  at  ?' 

'  At  your  way  of  expressing  your- 
self, I  suppose,  or  at  the  frightful 
mess  that  mild  party  in  spectacles 
got  his  set  into  in  "  La  Poule,"  over 
there'  I  rejoined. 

'  Well,  1  can  console  myself  with 
a  flirtation,,  perhaps.  Look!  she's 
sitting  down,  and  the  other  two 
have  left  her,'  exclaimed  Ghet- 
wynd. '  NoVs  the  time— introduce 
ma' 

I  complied  with  his  wish,  and  saw 
little  more  of  my  friend  tluit  even- 
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ing.  Charley  —  he's  conceited 
enough  ahout  it — ^is  a  clever  fellow. 
He  seemed  to  insinuate  himself  into 
file  good  graces  of  Maud  Marston 
with  remarkable  quickness ;  nor  was 
his  flirtation  impeded  by  Gumbleton 
who,  not  being  an  adept  at  dancing, 
devoted  himself  chiefly,  with  inter- 
vals of  attention  to  his  other  charge, 
to  potations  of  i^rry  in  the  supper- 
room. 

Beneath  the  stars,  still  shining, 
but  with  somewhat  of  the  look  of 
'pauSt  beauties,  and  while  the  world 
was  waiting  for  the  dawn,  we  drove 
home,  Ghetwynd  and  I ;  and  all  the 
way  Charley  poured  into  my  ears  a 
tale  of  sudden  passion  and  concomi- 
tant difficulty  and  despair  tiiwarting 
the  course  of  true  love,  he  wildly 
complained,  with  obstacles  more 
difficult  even  than  those  usually 
thrown  across  that  much-vexed 
current. 

*  Her  eyes,'  he  rhapsodized,  '  are 
like  the  sea  in  summer  when  the 
lights  on  it  are  always  changing,  and 
the  changes  are  always  lovely.' 

I  assented,  and  struck  a  vesuvian 
upon  the  splashboard. 

'  She*s  far  away  the  finest  filly  I 
ever  saw;  and  as  for  her  marr^g 
that  fi&t,  foolish,  grovelling,  guzzling, 
gormandizing  Gambleton,  why  iris 
my  firm  belief  that  she  detests  the 
idea  as  much  as  I  do.  How  she  en- 
joyed my  quizzing  her  aunt— Maud's 
Aunt  as  I  would  keep  calling  her 
relative,  for  the  sake  of  repeating 
that  exquisite  name.  She's  full  of 
humour.  What  the  devil  are  you 
laughing  at? 

'  I— I  was  thinking  of  the  ignominy 
of  that  mild  party  in  spectacles. 
Certainly,'  I  added,  '  Miss  Marston 
has  an  infinite  fund  of— mischief' 

'  Well,'  said  Chetwynd,  '  the  long 
and  short  of  it  is  that  I  am  despe- 
rately in  love  with  her— the  ideal, 
ahnost,  of  my  dreams ;  and  you  may 
sneer,  but  love  does,  sometimes, 
come,  not  with  the  gradual  growth 
of  yonder,  slow-brightening  dawn;' 
— ^he  pointed,  tightening  the  reins 
as  he  spoke,  to  where  the  pale 
blue  sky  was  beginning  to  hint  of 
the  coming  daybreak — '  but  swift  as 
its  peer  of  the  glowing  tropics.* 
'  Well,'  pursued  Ciiarley,  retuming 
to  matter  of  &ct,  'I  tell  you  what. 


Jack,  I  shall  write  to  her  this  very 
morning  and  propose  to  cat  ilM 
Gordian  knot  of  difficulty  by  an 
elopement.  Of  course,  in  leqoiial 
for  my  honouring  you  with  so  im- 
portant a  confidence,  you'll  help  me 
if  need  arises.' 

*  Of  course,'  I  answered,  smiling. 

All  the  rest  of  the  way  home, 
while  the  world  around  us  was 
waking  to  its  summer  day's  life  of 
light  and  flowers  and  shining  woods, 
Chetwynd  was  silent,  ever  aSod  anoii 
taldng  &om  and  replacing  in  his 
moum,  an  extinct  cigar. 

He  wrote  his  proposed  letter  from 
my  lod^gs,and,  after  despatching 
it,  subsided  into  a  state  of  nervoos 
anxiety^  an  intense  abhorrence  for 
anything  to  eat,  a  decided  partiatify 
for  anything  to  drink,  and  a  most 
destructive  fancy  for  a  well-filled 
hos,  of  my  particular  Havana  ci^os. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  his  pro- 
ceedmgs,  being  engrossed  myself 
with  what  I  considered  a  very  im- 
portant task.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  getting  up  of  an  eleven  to 
contend  against  the  well-known 
cricketing-town  of  Battington,  by 
which  I,  at  the  head  of  my  club,  the 
'  Peripatetic  Pifflers,'  had  been,  much 
to  my  chagrin,  already  worsted  onoe 
this  year. 

The  P.  P.'swere  determined  upon 
revenga  Battington  had  been  bla- 
tant upon  the  theme  of  its  victory; 
and  the  main  cause  of  Chetwynd's 
being  now  my  visitor  was  the  &ctof 
my  having  desired  to  secure  his  as- 
sistance—ie  had  been  a  "Varsty' 
bat  and  bowler— in  the  secoM 
stru^le.  And  now  deep  despair 
seized  my  soul,  when  I  reflected 
that  this  sudden  escapade  of  my 
friend's  would  probably  be  the  cause 
of  our  second  defeat,  by  depriring 
us  of  the  aid  of  the  funous  Cfaailey 
Cambridge,  such  was  Chetwynd's 
nom  de  auerre  in  the  cricfcetingworld. 

But  Fortune,  who  is  said  to  de- 
light in  overthrowing  the  proud, 
seemed  about  to  prove  herself  a  con- 
sistent goddess  by  her  behaviour  to 
those  conceited  Battingtoniang.  1V> 
do  this  no  doubt,  she  so  managed 
matters  that  Charley,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  despateh  of  his 
letter,  received  a  reply  which,  to  nae 
his  own  expression,  derived  ftaok  a 
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raminisoenoe  of  one  of  poor  Leech's 
pictaies,  'himg  a  boara  round  his 
neck  and  tickled  him,  thus  disabled, 
with  the  straw  of  perverse  misfor- 
tiina' 

Bat  he  did  not  make  this  disoo- 
Terynntil  arriving  at  the  end  of  the 
letter,  of  which,  in  his  eostaoy  during 
thB  first  x)ern6al,  he  favoured  me 
with  extracts. 

"'It  is  like  the  strangeness  of 
a  dream,"' quoted  Charley;  '"so 
short  has  be^  our  acquaintance,  so 
sudden  the  growth  of  love  between 
us,— ('of  love  between  us,*  repeated 
my  ftiend  delightedly,  and  hurrying 
on),  I  fear,  like  Juliet,  lest  you 
should  consider  me  too  easily  won, 
if  I  consent  to  an  elo^ment 
C  Bravo !'  cried  Chetwynd,  jumping 
up  from  his  chair.)  I  am  like 
Lydia  Languish— I  long  for  the  ex- 
citement of  a  runaway  marriage, 
and  hate  the  idea  of  the  ordinary 
formal  and  ceremonious  ona  I 
should  prefer  abandoning  my  home 
by  means  of  a  rope-ladder.—C  So 
you  shall,  and  prettily  your  sylph's 
ankle  will  trip  down  it,'  put  in 
Cihetwynd.)  My  niece]  knows  that 
you  have  written  to  me  ('niece 
—niece  I'  said  my  friend,  pausing. 
'She  means  aunt— she's  agitated, 
poor  thing  I*)  She  thinks  we  ought 
to  see  each  other— best  in  some 
public  place— to  arrange  matters. 
('Quite  like  a  mother  to  her,'  re- 
mari[ed  Chetwynd ;  romantic  in  her 
youth,  no  doubt,  she  looked,  or 
rather  smirked  it*)  I  send  you 
a  kiss  "  (my  friend  raised  the  letter 
rapturously  to  his  lips),  "and  sign 
myself  by  ihe  name  which  your  dear 
lips  have  so  playfully  conferred  on 
™'  "Matjd'sAunt. 

"P.S.  Ton  never  would  think  we 
were  in  that  relaiionBhip,  would 
you?*' 

I  do  not  kQOW  which  of  us,  my 
friend  or  myself,  underwent,  at  the 
close  of  this  letter,  the  most  violent 
change  of  countenance  from  the  re- 
spective causes  of  amazement  and 
amusement. 

'Why,'  gasped  Charley,  'they're 
the  same  name,  and  the  aunt's  got 
my  letter.  But  it's  absurd.  Why, 
I  dwelt  throughout  it  upon  her  en- 
gagement to  Gumbleton.' 


I  articulated  an  answer  with  some 
difficulty :'  It  is  the  eldest  who  is 
engaged  to  Gumbleton.' 

'What?'  said  Charley,  scarcely 
comprehending  me;  and  then  he 
added,  "Well,  that  explains  all. 
But  I  remember  distinotiy,  you  said 
it  was  the  niece  who  was  engaged 
to  him— I  reooUeot  your  words— 
"  Gumbleton,  fiancee,  and  her  aunt" 
One  of  your  confounded  pieces  of 
chaff,  I  suppose,  or  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,  as  you'll  say.  I  see  now 
how  it  was,  you  were  always  laugh- 
ing at  in  that  unreasonable  fashion.' 

'Do  you?'  I  answered.  But 
Charley  was  by  this  time  reperusing 
the  letter  with  disgust  equfd  to  his 
former  delight 

'" Short  acquaintance,"  "sudden 
love," '  he  commented.  '  Scarcely 
spoke  a  word  to  her;  was  intro- 
duced—didn't even  catch  the  name ; 
handed  her  a  chicken  at  supper  or 
part  of  one.  "Easily  won,"— should 
rather  think  so.  "  Elopement,"— not 
if  I  know  it  "Lydia  Languish," 
— ^why  she's  flve-and-thirty  if  she's 
a  day— dare  say  forty.  "  Rope-lad- 
der." Thafs  the  best  thing  yet;— 
fEuicy  me  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rope-ladder  for  a  woman  of  six- 
teen stone!  "Have  informed  my 
niece  of  your  letter."  That's  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all.  I  think  I  see 
the  frm  in  Maud's  large  eyes.  What 
an  utter  fool  she  must  think  me !' 

'  Well,'  he  ended,  breaking  off, '  I 
see  nothing  for  me  but  to  run  awav 
from  this  lUstafflan  female.  Ican% 
possibly  have  the  fiftoe  to  meet  her, 
especially  as  if  s  my  mistake,  and 
there  is,'  observed  my  friend  rising 
and  ccnnplacentiy  looking  at  himself 
in  the  mirrw  over  the  mantelpiece 
— 'there's  some  excuse  for  her  pro- 
ceedings.' 

'  Now.  Jack,  m  tell  you  what— 
111  write  an  explanatory  letter  to 
the  real  Maud;  and  you,  in  atone- 
ment for  your  sms,  must  manage  to 
deliver  it— cant  trust  the  post;  for 
I  don't  see  how  to  prevent  the  letter 
foiling  into  the  hands  of  the  other. 
Meantime,  for  the  present,  Fll  make 
myself  scarce.' 

'  On  one  condition  Fll  help  you,' 
was  my  reply.  'Tou  must  phiy 
with  us  to-day  against  Battington ; 
if  s  five  miles  away,  and  you  can  get 
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farther  off  to-morrow ;  itll  do  you 
good  too— distract  your  mind.  If  s 
nearly  time  to  start  now/ 

'  Well,  you  must  do  your  best  for 
me,  then/ returned  my  firiend.  'Five 
miles  is  far  enough  I  suppose. 
Oumbleton's  future  aunt  doesn't 
play  cricket,  I  should  think,  and 
there's  no  danger  of  my  meeting  her.* 

'No,*  I  said,  'but  Gumbleton 
does— plays  against  us  to-day.  You 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  bowling 
at  him.' 

'  That  would  have  decided  it,  an 
hour  ago,'  said  Charley.  'But, 
however,  I  will  go.' 

He  went,  and  at  the  moment  of 
his  setting  foot  up(m  the  Battington 
cricket-field,  Charles  Chetwynd  the 
lover  in  difficulties,  yanished  from 
our  si^ht,  and  cricketing  Charley 
Cambndge  took  his  place.  Batting- 
ton went  in  first— the  match  was  a 
one  innings  afGeur— and  when  Gum- 
bleton came  to  the  wickets,  I  saw 
a  little  extra  'devil'  in  the  eye 
of  Charley,  who  was  bowling  from 
the  other  end.  Gumbleton,  before 
commencing  operations,  always 
spent  five  minutes  in  beating  down 
imaginary  hillocks  between  himself 
and  the  bowler,  taking  objectless 
constituticmals  round  his  wicket, 
and  staring  at  each  fieldsman  in 
turn,  as  if  he  wanted  to  identify 
him  afterwards  upon  a  criminal 
charge.  I  had,  therefore,  a  good 
opportunity  for  obtaining:  moderate 
odds  about  his  retiring  m  the  first 
over,  and,  thereby,  paid  my  travel- 
ling expenses. 

Charley's  first  ball  did  not  realize 
my  expectations :  it  shot  on  the  leg- 
side,  and  smiting  poor  Gumbleton 
on  the  ankle-bone  just  below  a 
rather  inefficient  pad,  caused  him  to 
limp  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  But  the  second  whirled  his 
leg-stump  a  yard  into  the  air,  and 
caused,  of  course,  the  adipose  bats- 
man to  return,  inglorious,  to  the 
tent  When  the  last  of  the  Batting- 
tonian  wickets  fell,  the  destruction 
of  seven  was  credited  to  Charley, 
and  the  total  score  was  little  over  a 
hundred,  a  very  small  one  when  we 
considered  the  run-favouring  state 
of  the  ground  and  the  strength  of 
batting  talent  arrayed  against  us. 

We— the  Pifflers— began  our  in- 


nings with  much  hope  of  victory. 
But  from  the  effects,  perhaps,  of 
dinner  beverages,  the  P.  P.'s,  witii 
one  exception,  came  to  the  wickets, 
some  but  to  remind  us  of  the  fate 
of  Gumbleton,  others  to  lead  a  pro- 
carious  life  with  the  reward  of  an 
occasional  'single,'  and  sooner  or 
later  retire  without  having  attained 
any  mastery  over  the  bowling. 
Charley  alone,  having  gone  in  first, 
remained.  By  elegant  defence  and 
forward  play,  by  showy  and  almost 
inevitable  cuts,  by  frequent  leg  hits 
long  and  low— as  leg  hits  and 
hunters  should  be— by  a  six  and 
a  couple  of  fours,  the  result  of  an 
unluckily-tried  over  of  slows,  he 
rapidly  brought  up  the  score,  tSl, 
with  the  tenth  man  at  the  opposite 
wicket,  and  Charley  facing  tl^  he- 
ginning  of  tiie  over,  it  was  within 
one  of  that  of  our  opponents.  Even 
at  this  exciting  moment  it  flashed 
upon  •  my  mind  how  thoroudily 
English  was  the  scene,  and  now 
worth  a  painter's  while  to  portray. 

The  horizon,  at  its  most  distent 
point,  was  ridged  by  a  fiunt  contrast 
of  blue  hills,  (the  waves,  as  it  were, 
spellbound  in  their  motion,  of  a 
giant's  sea,)  and  nearer,  more  boldly 
countered  by  dark  lines  and  masses 
of  wood,  that,  except  where  they 
gave  upon  that  distant  range  of 
summits,  ran  like  a  fringe  round 
the  prospect  Flowing  down  the 
sides  and  from  the  feet  of  those  far 
eminences,  came  a  stream  of  rich 
and  shining  acreage,  which,  at  tbe^ 
gorge  that  broke  Uie  circle  of  ^ 
woods,  debouched  so  as  to  soggest 
a  comparison  with  a  lake  of  seen 
and  golden  waters.  And  these, 
where  they  undulated  close  around 
us,  who  were  the  centre-point  of 
the  scene,  became  waving  wheat  and 
bush-dotted  grassland.  Snmmer 
and  sunshine  had  made  everythntt 
their  own ;  while  distant  hills  >8g 
spires,  and,  clustering  nearer  loaUP 
iU  wide  church  tower,  the  infifB^ 
larly  built  village  of  BattiDjABg 
told  far  and  near  of  the  life  9W^ 
landscape;  and  we  ourselvei^ #ri|| 
of  sitting  or  standing  sro^Jv^V^R 
the  white  tents  of  the  crichjt  Mf 
— our  faces  riveted  upon  ChdtffjVK 
— gave  the  picture  its  finttk  ^ 
human  interest. 
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The  last  fieldsman  had  jnst  reached 
his  place  for  the  new  over,  when  I 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses  on  the 
sward  behind  me,  and  looking 
roxmd,  saw  the  cnp  of  trinmph,  so 
to  speak,  dashed  m>m  the  expectant 
lips  of  the  Peripatetic  Pifflers. 
For  at  this  moment  there  rode  into 
the  field,  late  spectators  of  Gamble- 
ton's  prowess,  \ns  fiancee  and  her 
anni  I  glanced  back  at  Charley,  and 
saw  that  they  had  canght  his  eye 
jast  as  the  opposing  bowler  started 
to  deliyer  the  first  ball  of  the  over. 
The  ball  came  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  Chetwynd,  excited  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  his  dreaded 
h^U  noir,  did  not  wait  to  play  ii 
Bushing  ont  for  a  blind  swipe,  he 
hit,  as  I  expected,  '  over  *  the  ball, 
and  lost  his  middle  stump,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  shout  of 
Tictory,  to  which  every  Batting- 
tonian  on  the  field  contributed  his 
longest  and  loudest 

By  the  device  of  dodging  behind 
the  tallest  men,  he  attempted,  amidst 
the  subsequent  conftision,  to  reach 
the  teat  unobserved  by  the  object 
of  his  alarm.  But  Battington  was 
generous,  and  insisted  upon  making 
him  conspicuons  by  cheering  him, 
and  I  saw,  with  an  internal  convul- 
sion, the  stouter  of  the  two  ladies 
on  horseback  beckon  him  with  her 
hand  to  approach  them. 

Hastily  donning  an  outer  garment 
brought  by  an  officious  admirer, 
poor  Charley  obeyed  tiie  signal.  I 
observed  him  approach,  ruefully 
enough,  the  fair  invader  of  his 
presence ;  I  saw  her  greet  him  with 
wreathed  smiles,  while,  ever  and 
anon  glancing  at  him  from  the  other 
side  of  her  relative,  the  real  object 
of  his  passion  gracefully  reined  in 
her  impatient  bay  thoroughbred. 

'  You  see  after  all  it  is  /  who  am 
obliged  to  seek  you.  But  you  ex- 
-jpecied,  of  course,  that  we  should 
be  here.  Would  you  like  to  kiss 
my  hand?'  and  the  elder  lady  half 
extended  to  him  that  member^not 
a  very  shapely  one. 

Charley  shuddered.  *  A  little  too 
public,'  he  faintly  gasped,  and  en- 
countcored  at  this  moment,  to  add 
to  his  confusion,  the  arch  gaze  of 
the  owner's  lovely  companion. 

'  When  is  the  elopement  to  take 


place,*  continued  his  interlocutor, 
'and  have  you  brought  a  rope 
ladder?' 

Charl^  was  stammering  some  in- 
coherent reply,  when  up  came 
Gumbleton,  still  limping  from  the 
effects  of  his  casualty. 

'  See,  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Chetwynd's 
ddng,'  he  said  to  the  speaking  lady. 

'  Mr.- Chetwynd's !'  returned  the 
latter,  suddenly  changing  her  tone 
of  address  to  the  bewildered  Charley. 
'I'll  Chetwynd  him  I  O  you  cruel, 
heartless,  ugly,  malevolent  creature !' 

At  this  moment  I  stepped  for- 
ward with  my  friend's  last  letter  in 
my  hand,  and  was  in  act  to  present 
it  to  Gumbleton's  sympathizer. 

'  What  are  you  about?'  exclaimed 
Charley,  rushing  at  me. 

'  All  right,  man,'  I  rejoined.  '  This 
letter  is  for  the  niece,  is  it  not?' 

'  Of  course,'  replied  my  friend. 

'  Then  I'll  give  it  to  the  niece,'  I  in- 
terrupted, handing  it  up  to  Charley's 
&t,  fair,  and  forty  tormentor. 

Hereat,  that  lady's  fiurer  com- 
panion let  her  horse  have  his  way, 
and  rode  off  to  a  more  distant 
position. 

•If  Mr.  Chetwynd,'  said  the 
recipient  of  the  letter  to  Charley, 
who  stood  more  confounded  thfui 
ever — *  if  your  second  letter  is  meant 
to  recall  your  first,  you  had  better, 
since  it  has  &llen  into  my  hands, 
state  the  fact  verbally  to  my  aunt ;' 
and  she  pointed  with  her  whip  to 
her  friend,  by  this  time  distant  from 
her  sida 

'What!'  exclaimed  Charl^,  a 
light  breaking  on  him,  'you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  yon  are  the  niece, 
after  all,  and  she  not  the  intended 
Mrs.  Gumbleton.' 

But  amidst  the  laughter  of  us 
bystanders,  he  was  off  before  the 
question  could  be  answered. 

This  time,  Charley  Chetwynd 
evinced  reluctance  rather  to  depart 
from,  than  to  approach  Miss  Mars- 
ton.  Long  time  they  stood  to- 
gether, till  the  cessation  of  cricket 
practice,  and  the  darkness  that 
came  over  the  wide  landscape  round 
them,  gave  warning  of  departure. 
Explanation  was  pKrobably  being 
piven  him  of  the  series  of  mistakes 
m  which,  by,  in  ihe  first  instance, 
taking,  naturally  enough,  the  wrong 
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prsoDfi  for  aunt  and  niece,  he  had 
become  involved.  With  the  old 
look  of  mischief  in  her  large,  now 
loving  eyes,  his  partner  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future  told  him  how,  in 
the  first  instance,  she  had  amused 
herself  carelessly  enough  with  his 
error,  and  how,  to  punish  him  for 
some  rude  remarks  upon  her  niece, 
she  had  carried  on  the  delusion 
with  the  aid  of  her  mirth-loving 
senior.  Her  father,  she  told  him, 
had  married  very  young,  and  she 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  his 
second  wife,  while  Qumbleton's 
destinee  was  the  eldest  offspring  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  above-named 
parent  '  Do  you  forgive  me  ?'  she 
ended. 

'  To  you,  of  course,'  was  Charley's 
answer,    'I    forgive    anything:   if 


you  derive  pleasure  from  teasiiig 
me,  pray  tei^  me  again;  mj  re- 
venge for  this  will  be  wreaked  else- 
where:' and  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  me. 

My  explanation,  however,  *  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  joke  only 
during  the  first  blush  of  its  absur- 
dity, and  afterwards  doing  nothing 
more  than  watch  its  course,  must 
have  been  found  satisfiBMi^xny ;  for 
Ghetwynd's  claret  and  cigars  have 
this  vei7  evening  blended  weir  influ- 
ence with  that  of  pretty  Mrs.  Qiet- 
wynd's  mirthful  reminiscences,  and 
inspired  me  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
unexpected  defiEAt  which,  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  made  smaller  ihe 
prestige  of  the  PerambulatiDg 
Pifflers. 

Abaiteub. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  LITTLE  OLD  LADT. 


LITTLE  Cecile  passed  a  yery 
weary  night;  and  the  next 
morning,  instead  of  verifying  the 
doctor's  prophecy  of  finding  her 
ahnost  well,  tbond  her,  instead,  in  a 
high  feyer. 

Oar  position  was  rather  embar- 
rassing; and  Gaunt  and  I  held  a 
very  anxious  consultation  over  the 
break£a8t-table  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done.  As  far  as  the  little  invalid^s 
comfort  was  concerned,  there  was 
no  reason  to  be  uneasy:  a  kinder 
nurse  than  the  gay  lady  of  the 
cottage,  we  were  soon  convinced,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find.  Un- 
weary,  patient,  soft  of  hand,  and 
sweet-voiced,  none  were  better  fitted 
than  she  to  soothe  a  sick  couch. 

Still,  it  wajs  a  rather  awkward 
thing  for  two  young  men,  living  as 
we  were,  to  have  a  sick  child  on  our 
hands;  and  be  obliged  to  trust  to  the 
kind  offices  of  a  stranger  like  Miss 
Owenson. 

Margaret  confined  herself  entirely 
to  the  sick-room :  she  never  repeated 
her  visits  to  ask  for  books;  and 
even  when  we  occasionally  went  to 
see  the  little  invalid,  the  hostess 
was  always  present,  and  on  no  pre- 
tence did  Margaret  allow  her  to 
quit  the  room  at  such  times.  Still, 
theposition  was  queer. 

The  day  passed  anxiously.  Cecile 
continued  ill.  The  doctor  spoke  hope- 
ftdly ;  but  nevertheless,  the  wonder- 
ful changes  he  was  always  predict- 
ing were  very  long  in  nutkiDg  their 
appearance;  and  at  length,  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  in  spite 
of  my  usual  prxDciple  of  non-inter- 
ference on  all  that  concerned  the 
child,  I  could  not  help  asking 
Qaunt  if  he  had  no  female  relation 
for  whom  he  could  send.  G^unt 
pish'd  and  pshaVd,  and  said  she 
could  not  be  in  better  hands  than 
she  was;  and  he  showed  all  his 
nsual  signs  of  disagreeableness  and 
iU-humour  when  anything  was  men- 
tioned that  touched  upon  QecXLe^a 
relations  or  history;  but  I  noticed 


with  silent  satisfaction,  that  the 
same  evening  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  which  he  took  care  to  post 
himself. 

Who  the  letter  was  to,  I  knew 
not ;  whether  he  asked  any  one  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  I  knew  not : 
he  certainly  did  not  seem  to  expect 
any  one,  for  he  engaged  a  young 
person  as  nurse  to  Cecile,  and  sent 
up  for  assistance  from  London. 

Still  I  was  not  surprised,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when, 
just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  to  hear  the  landlady  an- 
nounce that  a  lady  wished  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Ckiunt.  Dick  got  up  with  a 
bound  from  his  chair,  and  I  never 
knew  him  make  a  quicker  exit  from 
the  room.  Now,  thought  I,  surely 
this  must  be  the '  sister'  that  visited 
him  so  unexpectedly  in  London; 
surely  the  mystery  is  about  to  be 
explsoned.  Outside  I  heard  tiiem 
speaking  in  low  tones ;  still  I  could 
distinguish  that  the  lady's  voice  was 
soft  and  pleasant,  and  I  turned  with 
some  curiosity  as  Gaunt  pushed  open 
the  door  and  invited  her  to  enter. 

A  small,  thin,  yellow-looking  old 
lady  came  in— the  grandmother  of 
Cecile,  perhaps,  but  certainly  neither 
her  mother  nor  Gaunf  s  sister. 

'Mr.  Mark  Owen — Mrs.  Marsh,' 
Dick  said,  solemnly,  and  the  little 
old  lady  put  out  her  hand  exclaim- 
ing, 'Oh!  the  "Mark"  Cecile  has 
told  me  so  much  about  in  her  letters.' 

I  tried  to  look  pleased  and  flat- 
tered at  this  friendly  address,  and 
the  warm  shake  of  the  hand  tiiat 
accompanied  it,  but  my  inward  feel- 
ings were  decidedly  those  of  dis- 
approbation. To  confess  the  truth, 
I  had  had  some  dim  expectation  of 
tiie  original  of  that  beautiful  picture 
making  her  appearance  in  reply  to 
Gaunfs  letter,  and  the  soft  voice 
had  heightened  very  much  such  ex- 
pectation. 

The  yellow  old  lady  did  not  stay 
long  with  us:  with  a  maternal  smile 
to  US  both,  sne  told  us  to  sit  down 
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again  to  onr  dinner,  and  not  to  be 
anxious ;  then  laying  her  hand  fluni- 
liarly  on  Dick's  arm,  she  added,  'It's 
my  turn  again,  now,  you  know; 


cheer  up.'  Gaunt  looked  up  at  her 
far  from  cheerfully;  but  he  only 
shrugged  his  great  shoulders  in  re- 
ply; at  which  Mrs.  Marsh  nodded 


back,  and  then  disappeared  with  a 
queer  whisking  kind  of  way  through 
the  door  into  tiie  next  room. 

Dick  slowly  rubbed  his  hands — 
'  She's  no  beauty,  Mark,'  he  said,  in 
an  apologetic  tone ;  '  but  that  little 
woman's  a  jewel ! — ^a  rare  creature!' 

'I've  no  doubt  of  it,*  I  replied, 
obeying  her  injunction  to  go  on 
dining.  '  Shall  I  help  you  to  some 
of  this?' 

*A  little  gravy,'  Dick  answered. 
We  ate  silenUy  for  some  minutes. 


'I  feel  intensely  relieved,'  Dick 
said,  presently;  'and  yet  I  could 
scarcely  have  expected  her  to  oome. 
Another  pupil  of  hers  is  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption;  I  scarcely 
expected  she  would  leave  her.* 

*  Another  pupil  ?— then  Cecile 
was  her  pupil  ?'  I  said. 

'  Of  course  she  was— why,  you 
don't  think  I've  had  the  child  always 
with  me,'  Dick  exclaimed,  testily; 
besides '  he  stopped  short 

At  that  moment  a  shadow  came 
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Ming  acroBS  the  lawn;  a  light  foot 

moonted  the  wogden  steps  of  the 

Tenodah>  and  then  Maigaiet  Owen- 
son  stood  before  the  window.  She 
was  not  smiling.  Since  the  day 
of  Oedle's  accident,  a  shade  had 
gathered  over  her  faoe->a  shade  of 
aoxietj— that  recalled  so  mnch  the 
expression  of  the  lady  at  the  railway 
station  with  whom^  howeyer,  she 
denied  identity. 

'Mayl  come  in?' she  said.  'Don't 
distorb  yoorselyes;  I  only  come  to 
know  how  little  Oedle  is,  and  also 
to  inqnire  how  the  nnrse  goes  on?* 

She  took  a  chair,  with  her  nsnal 
esse,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
table,  and  sat  down.  We  had  no 
objection  to  her  company,  and  we 
were  so  aocnstomed  to  her  free  ways 
that  they  in  no  way  affected  its 
charm. 

Of  course  Gannt  told  her  of  the 
new  arrival :  an  old  friend  of  his, 
he  said,  who  had  consented  to  come 
and  nurse  the  child ;  probably  they 
would  be  able  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment to  haye  her  remoyed.  The 
place  was  so  inconvenient  for  inva- 
lids^ on  acconntof  the  distance  from 
all  medical  aid 

I  was  a  little  surprised  Dick  had 
never  mentioned  the  idea  to  me, 
though  certainly  Mis.  Marsh  had 
only  arrived  half  an  hour  ago. 

Miss  Owenson  listened  anxiously. 
'I  suppose,  then,'  she  said«  quickly, 
' you  will  also  be  on  the  move?' 

Dick  hesitated  and  looked  at  her. 
'  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  just  yet,' 
hecaid. 

Women  are  quick  gnessers. 

Margaret  understood  the  hesita- 
tion and  the  look.  She  flushed,  in 
a  manner  that  ought  to  have  been 
▼ery  gratifying  to  Mr.  Gaunt,  and 
then  rising  suddenly  and  as  if  em- 
barrassed, she  said,  '111  go  now 
and  have  a  peep  at  Cecila' 

Opening  the  door  gently,  she  was 
just  about  to  enter,  when  some  one 
or  something  startled  her;  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  set  her  foot  on  a  dan- 
perons  path,  she  recoiled,  and  I  saw 
it  was  with  difficulty  she  repressed 
the  exclamation  that  her  lips  were 
already  opened  to  make.  Very 
quietly,  scarcely  making  a  sound, 
she  closed  the  door  again. 

'  Gedle  is  sleeping/  she  said,  in  a 

yoL.  vn.— Ha  xu. 


hurried  voice, '  so  I  must  wait  In 
spite  of  her  endeavours  to  appear 
calm,  I  saw  how  agitated  she  was. 

'Tou  did  not  expect  to  see  a 
stranger  ?'  I  said ;  '  it  startled  you.' 

'A  little.  I  didn't  understand 
that  Mr.  Gaunfs  friend  had  arrived,' 
she  answered. 

Gaunt  was  occupied  in  selecting 
some  cherries  for  our  guest,  and  I 
suppose  had  not  observed  her  agita- 
tion.   He  only  said — 

'There,  Miss  Owenson,  they  are 
not  very  fine,  but  1  believe  tts  rain 
has  damaged  the  fruit-ttees  con- 
siderably.' 

The  interest  with  which  Margaret 
examined  the  cherries,  and  the  ani- 
mated remarks  she  made  on  the 
disagreeableness  of  rain,  storm,  and 
wind,  &o.,  convinced  me  that  there 
was  something  wrong.  Miss  Owen- 
son was  not  usually  eloquent  on 
small  matters.  Gaunt — ^the  stupid 
fellow— in  spite  of  his  lover's  eyes, 
apparently  saw  nothing  strange. 
He  talked  and  laughed,  and  picked 
out  fruit  for  her,  and  poured  out 
wine  for  her,  and  I  think  she  was  as 
grateful  to  him  for  his  blindness  as 
for  his  attentions. 

Those  cherries  were  very  slow  in 
disappearing  though ;  and  she  rose 
before  they  were  half  finished,'say- 
ing  she  must  go,  as  she  intended 

driving  to that  evening.  'Don't 

offer  to  come  with  me,  though,'  she 
added,  laughing,  as  we  both  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh!'  'I  am  going  on 
very  particular  business.' 

Gaunt  and  I  sat  some  time  talking 
after  she  left  us;  but  it  was  only 
towards  the  end  of  our  conversation, 
just  as,  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
he  was  standing  half  in  half  out  of 
the  window  on  his  way  to  the  gar- 
den, that  Dick  took  courage  to  say, 

'  If  you  don't  find  it  unbearable, 
Mark,  I  should  like  to  sti^  here  an- 
other week,  even  supposing  we  do 
dispose  of  Oedla' 

'On  accoTmt  of  the  lady  at  the 
cottage,  I  suppose,  now,'  I  said,  sar- 
castically. 

'  A  little,  perhaps,'  he  answered, 
drily. 

After  he  had  disappeared  I  in- 
dulged in  a  long  soliloquy  on  the 
follv  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
Bichard  Gaunt  in  particular.    I  felt 
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irritaied.  Didhethinkitwasamtise- 
ment  to  a  man  of  my  stamp  and 
education  to  stand  by  and  do  no- 
thing but  xratch  his  foolish  love- 
making?  Or  did  he  think  that  that 
weighty  purse  of  his,  and  that  great 
goth-like  figure,  made  riTalry  be- 
tween US  a  mere  &roe?  Another 
week  1  And  yet  I  was  not  sorry  to 
think  I  had  still  seven  days  to 
wonder  at,  to  quarrel  with,  and  ad- 
mire liargaret  Owenson. 

•  *  *  * 

The  night  was  very  still  and  close 
— ^unusoaily  dose^  it  seemed,  follow- 


ing liioee  days  of  rain  and  diilly 
winds.  I  could  not  sleep— I  was 
not  feverish  or  restlefis  —  mnely 
disinclined  to  sleep.  I  rose  quietly, 
and  throwing  open  the  window, 
sat  down  beside  it  and  lighted  a 
cigar. 

The  night  was  mo<mle8s  and  daA ; 
heavy  clouds  shut  out  the  stars,  bat 
constant  flashes  of  summer  lightoing 
supplied  their  place,  and  I  Bit 
watching  the  bright  blue  illumina- 
tions, smoking  my  cigar,  and  quietiy 
enjoying  the  little  air  thero  was. 

The  night  was  so  quiet»  that  the 


gurgling  of  the  stream  at  the  bottom 
of  me  garden  was  to  be  heard  dis- 
tmctly;  and  that,  indeed,  was  the 
oidy  sound,  except  the  faintest  occa- 
sional rustling  of  the  leaves,  that 
broke  the  stillness. 

Suddenly  I  flBmcied  I  heard  the 
breaking  of  branches,  and  a  quick 
rustling  as  of  some  agitation  among 
the  shruba  Not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring  the  leaves  of  the  climbing 
roses  by  the  window— it  could  not 
be  the  wind.  The  sound  came  horn 


the  direction  of  tiie  planks  crossing 
the  boundary  stream;  and  thither 
I  turned  my  eyes.  I  was  the 
more  on  the  qui  vitfe  fbr  midnight 
sounds  by  having  heard  our  host 
complain  of  the  depredatbns  con- 
stantly committed  on  his  poultzy- 
yaxd ;  and  knowing  there  were  s^ 
sies  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  watoBsd 
curiously,  and  was  quite  anxious  to 
do  him  a  good  turn  by  finding 
out,  and,  if  I  could,  securing  the 
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The  dttkneBs  of  the  night  closdy 
eoooealed  whoever  the  noise-maker 
ma,  and  I  eonld  djatingiilah  no 
ibrm  of  either  man  or  animal  The 
niflUing,  too,  was  not  repeated,  and 
I  hegaa  to  fiuioy  that  the  introder 
<xmld  only  be  some  bird  in  the  hedge, 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  sud- 
denly illiunining  the  whole  country, 
fibowed  me  eomefching  moving  up 
the  garden — ^what  I  could  not  telL 

I  rose—listened;  not  a  sound 
hroke  the  atilhieBS.  Flash  after 
flash  again  lighted  up  the  scene; 
bat  the  moving  thing  was  gone.  In 
vainl  watched  audlistened;  all  was 
aflent^  nothing  af^iieaied.  « 

Half  an  hour  passed— an  hour.  I 
b^pan  to  think  of  returning  to  bed, 
when,  in  another  flash,  I  saw  some- 
thmff  standing  almost  beneath  my 
window.  For  an  instant  I  iancied 
the  form  was  like  a  human  figure— 
Ihe  Indian  I 

The  idea  was  too  absurd.  What- 
ever could  a  grave,  dignified  person 
like  Zemide — the  descendant,  as  he 
once  informed  me,of  a  line  of  Indian 
princes  —  want  with  mine  host's 
hens  or  eggs?  My  &noy  had  de- 
ceived me.  I  was  getting  sleepy; 
perhaps  I  was  having  a  little  pre- 
par^xy  dream. 

Miss  Owenson  did  not  make  her 
appearance  the  next  morning ;  but 
she  sent  to  Qaunt  to  ask  how  Gedle 
was,  and  invite  us  to  join  her  in  a 
walk  to  some  ruins  that  she  wished 
to  sketch ;  we  might  bring  our  fish- 
ing apparatus^  she  wrote,  as  the 
liver  was  close  by. 

The  remembrance  of  that  walk  is 
stQl  vivid  in  my  mind.  Margaret 
had  resumed  her  high  spirits;  and 
the  woods,  as  we  passed  through 
them,  echoed  with  our  mingled 
laughter.  It  was  a  bright  sunny 
day,  and  our  humour  kept  with  the 
son,  unclouded.  We  were  content  to 
stoop  to  the  emoyment  of  a  country 
walk;  our  mighty  intelleotsdeijgsned 
to  woiider  over  flowers  and  bird's- 
nsbts;  and  if  one  of  us  attempted 
to  get  soientifio  and  make  dever 
remarks,  the  laughter  and  quizaiDg 
of  the  other  two  soon  banished  such 
attempts.  What  did  we  care  about 
classes  or  species?  or  this  system 
or  that?  It  waa  the  hand  that  held 
iq»  the  spray  of  flowers^the  ^es 


that  glowed  over  them— that  consti- 
tuted their  beauty  and  their  interest. 
The  only  drawback  to  our— at  leasts 
Gaunf  s  and  my  entire  pleasure- 
was  that  we  were  one  too  many: 
but  toho  should  be  banished? 

We  fished  in  the  ri^er,  and  Mar- 
garet took  her  sketch  firom  the 
banks  whilst  we  taUced  and  flung  our 
wit  and  repartees  to  our  entire  satia- 
fihctkui  and  mutual  admiration;  and 
then  we  lunched.  Mugaretl  Mar- 
garet! how  could  you  have  the 
conscience  to  laugh  and  talk  as  you 
did?  How  could  you  have  the  heart 
to  listen,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
smiling  lips,  to  those  low-toned  sen- 
tences Dick  whispeied  so  earnestly 
to  you,  when,  as  we  got  separated 
in  one  part  of  the  wood,  the  stupid 
fellow  thought  I  was  out  of  sight 
and  hearing? 

Miss  Owenson  was  very  tired 
when  we  reached  Hazeldean— so 
tired  that  she  told  us  we  should  see 
her  no  more  that  evening;  so  tired 
that  she  grew  quite  impatient,  as 
Dick  would  stand  talkiog  just  be- 
neath the  verandah  of  the  inn,  in- 
stead of  allowing  her  to  rush  away 
as  she  wished  across  the  garden 
(we  had  come  through  the  inn  to 
shorten  the  distance) ;  she  meant  to 
go  to  bed  the  instant  she  had  dined. 
— '  No,  certainly  Dick  mustn't  go  to 
visit  her  to-night;  to-morrow,  if  he 
chose,  he  might  visit  her  in  the  day, 
though.    Good-bye.' 

As  she  spoke  the  words,  I  noticed 
she  threw  a  hasty  glance  up  at  the 
curtained  window  of  the  sick-roouL 
At  the  same  moment  a  hand  was 
slowly  drawing  back  the  curtain 
and  fiien  Mrs.  Marsh's  thin,  yellow 
fiMse  looked  smilingly  down  on  us. 
Even  through  the  dosed  window  I 
could  see  that  the  little  old  lady 
was  fixing  on  Bliss  Owenson  a  glance, 
with  the  action  of  the  head,  which 
reminded  me  of  an  ugly  little 
ferret 

'Good-bye,' again  Maigaret  said, 
abruptly  this  time,  wrenMshing  her 
hand  nom  Dick's;  and  turning 
awi^,  she  walked  swiftly  down  the 
garden,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight 
behind  the  shutters  of  the  cottage. 

We  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  Mrs.  Marsh  again  that  day . 
There  waa  a  good  piece  to  be  acted 
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at  the  theatre,  and  we  htDurried  off, 
intending  to  dine  at ,  and  pro- 
bably pass  the  night  there. 


•      CHAPTEB  XV. 

HVHO  SHK  18  I ! 

L was  rather  attractiTe  that 

evening.  We  met  a  conple  of  col- 
lege fneuds,  and  nuule  what  Diok 
called  a  night  of  it;  snoh  a  night, 
that  the  son  of  the  next  mommg 
was  shining  Tory  wakefoUy  before 
we  went  to  bed. 

The  cooseqnenoe  was,  that  we 
breakfasted  late,  and  onr  friends 
looking  in  on  ns  daring  the  meal, 
delayed  ns  so  long  that  it  was  six 
o'clock  P.M.  when  we  reached 
Hazeldean. 

On  onr  parloor-table  lay  one  of 
those  qneerly  twisted  notes,  which 
were  always  so  well  reoeiTed  by  ns 
both,  and  which  Gannt  immediately 


He  had  not  time,  howerer,  to  open 
it,  before  we  heaord  the  whiidong 
sound  of  Mrs.  Marsh's  approach, 
and  in  another  moment  in  came  the 
little  yellow  lady  with  the  impor- 
tant determined  air  of  one  who  has 
something  to  say,  and  is  reserved  to 
say  it. 

She  stopped  short  onr  polite 
inqniries  respecting  herself  and 
Cecile,  with  a  wave  of  her  dry  hand, 
and  began, 

'I  did  not  ez^t  this  of  yon, 
Bichard  Qaont,'  in  a  tone  in  whidi 
solemnity  was  ludicronsly  mixed 
with  reproach. 

I  don't  know  whether  Dick's 
memory  was  affected  in  the  same 
way  as  mine,  bnt  this  address, 
joined  with  the  consdonsness  of 
last  m'ghf  s  dissipation,  transported 
me  some  ten  years  back,  when  I 
was  a  wonld-be  &Bt  yonng  man, 
bnt  still  subject  to  the  yigilanoe  of 
an  acute  pair  of  maternal  eyes. 

Dick  looked  inquiringly  at  Mrs. 
Marsh,  and  then,  as  if  dimly  con- 
scious of  what  she  intended  to  re- 
proach him  with,  turned  pettishly 
away  with  a  mattered    naughty 


'  Pray,'  continued  the  old  lady,  in 
the  same  solemn  tone,  'will  you 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  reason  of 


your  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Huntixig- 
don,  or  rather  tiie  person  who  esUs 
herself  by  that  name?* 

'  Mrs.  Huntingdon?'  Gaunt  ahnost 
shouted,  'what  the  deuce  do  yon 
mean?  I  never  saw  the  woman  in 
my  life!' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense!  Don't  mike 
such  a  n<Hse,  Bichard  Gannt,  and 
don't  try  to  deny  a  plain  &ct^'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Marsh,  rubbing  her 
hands  contemptuously. 

A  light  seenoted  suddenly  to  break 
on  Dick's  mind;  he  started  up, 
seized  the  astonidied  old  woman 
rattier  roug^y  by  the  aim,  exdaim- 
ing,  'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that 
girl  is  Cecil  Huntingdon's  wife?* 

Mrs.  Marsh  shrogged  her 
shoulders.  'In  her  own  eye8,pK0- 
bably  she  is;  but  not  in  those  of 
the  law/  she  replied. 

'But  she— Suurgazet  Owens(Hi,i8 
it  the  same?* 

'What  are  you  talking  about 
with  yoar  Maijgaret  Owensonf 
The  lady  dressed  in  blue  who  I  saw 
wiUi  you  yesterday  disking  hands 
in  that  loving  fiBshion—^tbat  is  Mrs. 
Huntingdon.  I  recognized  her  at  a 
glance.    What  does  she  want  here?* 

Gaunt  did  not  r^>ly;  be  stood 
as  one  petrified;  then  tozning  to  me 
he  said  in  a  tone  almost  ^pdogetio, 
'  Do  you  know,  Mark,  I  nerer  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  this;  I 
neyer  oreamt  it  was  the  wife  her- 
self I    How  she  has  deoeiyed  me !' 

'Nicely,  I've  no  doubt,'  Mrs. 
Marsh  exclaimed,  smiling.  '  Not  a 
difficult  .thing  £»  a  pnttf  woman 
to  do,  Bichaid.  But  setting  aside 
that,  what  does  she  want  here?' 

'  To  think,'  Dick  continued  in  a 
humble  tone— 'to  think  that  I 
should  never  haye  seen  through  it 
The  portrait,  tho-~a  hundred  thiDgB 
explain  themselyes.' 

All  this  time  I  was  standing  a 
mute  and  bewildered  listener.  In 
his  surmrise,  Dick  foigot  that  ths 
was  adding  mystery  to  mystesy  to 
me;  while  the  old  lady,  too  mwck 
absorbed  with  the  stutling  com- 
munications she  wasmaking,  soaioely 
noticed,  or  if  she  did  ofaeerye  mj 
inresence,  took  it  as  right  and 
natural. 

'So  fiase--so  utteriy  deceitful!' 
Dick  went  on  muttering,  declining 
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ihe  chair  Mrs.  Manh  pushed  towards 
him,  preparatory  to  holding  a  oon- 
snltation  as  to  what  Mr&  Huntixig- 
doD  could  want,  and  then  with  a 
kind  of  sadden  passion  he  seized 
his  hat,  and  heiore  we  conld  say  a 
word,  had  mshed  into  the  garden, 
and  in  another  moment  we  saw  him 
boonding  over  the  planks  crossing 
the  stream,  on  his  way  to  the  cot- 
tage. 

A  wild-goose  chase,  my  poor 
friend!  Do  yon  think  a  startled 
bird  wonld  wait  to  be  canght  ?— that 
a  woman  of  Margaret  Owenson's 
daring  de^emess  would  await 
quietly  the  discovery  of  her  secret? 
Not  she! 

The  old  woman  was  a  long  time 
answering  Dick's  impatient  sum- 
mons. She  was  sleepy,  ibr  she  had 
been  up  all  night  packing  her 
nufltrosB^s  valuables.  'Miss  Owen- 
son  had  left  at  five  o'clock  that 
morning ;  she  did  not  know  where 
she  had  gone— maybe  to  France.' 

And  that* s  all  tiie  news  we  heard 
of  the  gay  lady  of  the  cottage  for 
many  months,  in  spite  of  seaxch  and 
incpmy,  both  private  and  with  the 
aanstance  of  the  police. 

What  Margaret  Owenson  wanted 
was,  that  carious  Indian  box,  con-' 
tiining  funSy  papers,  in  Biohard's 
private  closet*  and  that  she  got 
ror  that  she  consented  to  shut  her* 
self  up  in  her  <juiet  cottage,  and 
make  such  dashmg  love  to  poor 
Gaunt  and  mvself— Ibr  that  she 
plotted,  planned,  and  eoMsuted,  not 
undeverly  either  considering  she 
attained  her  end,  though  whether 
she  would  have  done  so  had  Dick 
been  a  little  more  confidential  and 
not  so  thick-sculled,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  doubtful. 

How  she  got  poesesskm  of  her 
coveted  treasure  remained  involved 
in  mystery.  I  have  my  own  theory 
about  the  matter,  recollecting  that 
that  hot  dark  night  when  I  kept 
each  a  friendly  watch  for  the  thief 
who  stole  mine  hosf  s  hens  and  eggs, 
followed  the  very  evening  Margaret 
saw  the  curious  Indian  box  in  tiie 
closet  The  Indians  are  expert 
thieves! 

That  strictly-guarded  secret  of 
Qaimf  s  was  obliged  to  be  told  to 


the  sacred  ears  of  lawyers,  and  so 
Dick's  conscienoe  comforted  itself 
with  thinking  that  another  pair  ot 
ears,  in  spite  of  their  illegality* 
might  safely  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber, without  materially  adding  to 
the  sin,  and  so  at  length  I  came  to 

know  Gedle's  history. 

*  *  •  * 

Tears  ago,  when  Dick  was  minus 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  his 
'ties,'  with  a.  large  capadty  for 
'larks'  smoke  and  flirtation,  and  a 
very  small  one  for  application  of 
any  kind,  he  was  suddenly  dei^tched 
by  his  &ther  on  an  eqwdition  to 
Jamaica  on  some  business  concern- 
ing his  estates  there. 

Dick's  character  being  very  little 
formed  to  act  the  surveillant,  but 
very  much  so  for  seeking  amuse- 
ment and  frolic  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
he  very  soon  zenx>ved  the  seat  of 
government  from  the  dreary  man- 
sion on  the  estate  to  the  best  hotel 
in  Kingston,  as  affording  him  the 
means  of  a  more  oong^ial  exist- 
ence. 

Bich,  young,  gay,  and  high- 
spirited,  hd  soon  made  his  way  into 
the  best  society  the  town  could 
boast,  and  among  this  rather  dis- 
sipated set,  fell  into  company  with 
a  certain  Oecil  Huntingdon— a  man 
of  very  much  the  same  stamp  as 
himself,  as  rogazded  love  of  pleasure 
and  daring  pursuit  of  it,  but  of 
principles  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
which  time  alone  discovered  to  him. 
Oedl  Huntingdon  soon  became 
Gaunfs  chosen  companion;  th^ 
lodged  in  the  same  hotel,  dined  at 
the  same  table,  rode,  drove— in  fiict^ 
were  always  together. 

Such  intimacy  soon  showed  to 
Dick  that  his  gay,  handsome  friend, 
was  not  altogether  the  angel  he 
appeared  at  first  sight,  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  vices  he  discovered 
in  him  were  those  only  too  readily 
pardoned  among  men. 

If  Gedl  Huntingdon  drank  to  an 
excess  that  generally  obliged  his 
friends  to  confide  him  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  to  the  care  of  his  ser- 
vant, and  it  was  a  subject  rather  of 
amusement  than  disgust  to  them— 
Gaunt  was  not  more  particukr  than 
thereat 
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If,  again,  Mr.  HmitiBgdon  played 
high^  and  generally  succefisfully,  he 
did  it  with  such  gentlemanly  good 
temper,  such  courteous  regret  at  his 
success,  that  'Huntingdon's  luck' 
was  wondered  at  and  envied,  but 
never  openly  questioned,  and  Gaunt 
lost  with  the  rest,  and  laughed. 
These  '&shionable  faults'  Dick 
obserred  soon  enough;  a  couple  of 
years  were  necessary  to  teaon  bim 
the  utter  dissoluteness  of  his '  dear ' 
friend. 

Huntingdon's  &mily  had  been  for 
^orations  large  proprietors  in  the 
island.  Since,  however,  the  slave 
emancipation  and  the  consequent 
depreciation  of  properly,  they  had 
gradually  sold  off  uie  estates,  and 
at  the  time  of  Gaunt* s  visit  to  the 
idand,  Cecil,  Ibe  then  head  of  the 
fiunily,  was  endeavouring  to  com- 
plete the  sale  of  the  last,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  England, 
where  also  he  was  possessed  of  a 
handsome  property. 

The  Huntingdon  estate  happened 
to  be  contiguous  to  that  of  the 
Gaunts,  and  so  it  was  veiy  natural 
that  the  visits  of  surveillance  that 
both  gentlemen  from  time  to  time 
were  forced  to  make,  should  be 
made  in  company;  and  the  dwelling- 
bouse  of  the  Gaunts  being  more 
commodious  than  Mr.  Huntingdon's, 
the  two  always  took  up  their  abode 
there. 

A  part  of  this  house  had  been 
allotted  to  the  manager  of  the 
estate,  and  here  he  had  lately 
brought  from  the  island  of  St 
Domingo,  where  she  had  been 
living  with  some  friends,  his  only 
child,  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
extremely  handsome,  and  educated 
so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  place 
permitted.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  when  the  gentlemen  came  on 
Hheir  occasional  visits  they  passed 
a  great  deal  of  thefr  time  with 
Marie,  the  manager's  daughter; 
neither  was  it  surprising  that  the 
girl,  in  all  the  first  blush  of  her 
youthful  beauty,  welcomed  eagerly 
such  breaks  on  her  wearisome 
solitude,  and  received  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  the  attentions  and  compli- 
ments of  Gaunt  and  Huntingdon. 

Dick  was  an  honourable  man,  in 
spite  of  his  flirting  propensities; 


and  not  being  suffioientiy  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  but  ill-educated 
Marie  to  care  to  stoop  from  his 
position  to  marry  her,  no  sooner  did 
ne  perceive  the  eagerness  wiSi 
whicn  his  attentions  were  receiyed, 
and  preferred  to  those  of  Huntmg- 
doD,  than  he  witiidrew  a  littie,  came 
less  frequently,  and  when  he  did 
come,  lingered  less  in  Marie's  salm, 
and  becune  chary  of  his  sweet 
speeches. 

Marie  was  not  slow  to  peioeiTe 
tlie   change,  and   perhaps  out  of 

S'que,  perhaps,  because  in  her  bar« 
tnsome  sohtude  she  preferred  any 
company  to  none,  she  soon  tnmfl- 
ferred  her  smiles  to  Mr.  Huntingdon. 

How  for  the  flirtation  might  hate 
gone  had  the  fiither's  presence  stzD 
protected  his  daughter  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  He  dying  suddenly; 
Marie  was  left  alone  for  a  few  dajs 
in  the  solitary  house,  subject  to  the 
constant  visits  of  Huntmgdon:  and 
when  Gaunt  came  next,  he  found 
the  pretty  sakm  deserted.  Made 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  matter  concerned  him  pe^ 
sonaUy  very  little;  but  the  fisud  of 
the  &ther  (an  old  servant  of  the 
fiEunily)  having,  in  a  dying  letter, 
requested  protection   for    his  or- 

ghaned  daughter,  made  him  intenst 
imself  in  learning  what  had  be^ 
come  of  her,  and,  of  course,  the  fiist 
person  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self was  Mr.  Huntingdon. 

Cecil  at  firiBt  affected  a  caicfleei 
indifference;  but  Dick  was  earnest 
and  determined,  and  Huntingdon  at 
length  acknowledged  that  Marie 
was  living  very  contentedly  under 
his  care  a  short  distance  from  Ein^ 
ston,  but  that  he  intended  to  penmt 
no  impertinent  interference  between 
her  and  himsel£ 

Tears  passed  on.  Djokwenthaok' 
wards  and  forwards  between  Eng- 
land and  the  colom'es  some  two  or 
three  times ;  and  hi  the  busfaiess  of 
life  the  recollection  of  his  brief  ac- 
quaintance with  Marie  grew  leG» 
vivid. 

Cecil  and  he  never  patched  up 
thefr  friendship.  Huntmgdon  was 
proud,  and  he  never  foi^ve  Dick^ 
mterference,  or  his  endeavoun  to 
find  out  Marie's  retreat  Long  be- 
fore Gaunt's  third  and  last  vnt  to 
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Jamaica  they  had  ceased  all  inter- 
conne.  On  that  visit  he  heard  that 
Cecil  Huntiiigdoii  had  saddenly  left 
Eingston,  and  had  gone,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  India.  Of  M&rie  no  ono 
Knew  anything.  Huntingdon  was 
well  known  for  his  libertine  pro- 
pensities, and  the  idea  of  his  having 
taken  her  with  him  was  laughed  to 
soom  by  the  few  firiends  amongst 
whom  Gh^nnt  made  his  inquiries. 
Cecil,  they  said,  was  not  fond  of  un- 
necessarily encumbering  himselfl 

Bis  surmise  that  the  unfortunate 
girl  had  been  heartlessly  deserted 
was  soon  verified. 

A  letter  one  day  reached  him, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  Hunt- 
ingdon's former  friends,  from  Marie 
herself,  and,  to  his  surprise,  signed 
'Marie  Huntingdon.' 

Badly  spelled,  almost  illegibly 
written,  the  few  pathetic  sentences 
telling  of  misery,  utter  destitution, 
and  a  broken  heart,  were  quite  suf- 
&neiit  to  awaken  all  Dick's  overflow- 
ing pity  for  the  bright,  beautiful, 
though  ignorant  girl,  who  had  been 
recommended  to  bis  protection. 

Dick  was  dressing  for  a  large 
public  dinner  when  he  received  that 
letter,  a  dinner  at  which  his  posi- 
tion as  a  rich  man,  in  spite  of  the 
depreciation  of  plantation  property, 
rendered  bim  a  distinguished  guest 
But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mount 
his  horse  immediately,  and  ride  off 
in  the  moonlight  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  note  was  dated. 

He  found  his  old  acquaintance  in 
a  deplorable  state.  Broken-hearted, 
and  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  a 
decline,  he  scarcely  recognized  in 
the  careworn  deathnstruck  woman 
the  Marie  of  four  years  back. 


CHAPTEB  XVL 
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Her  story  was  soon  told. 

She  had  eloped  with  Huntingdon 
two  days  after  her  fi&ther's  death,  on 
the  promise  of  being  married  to  him 
within  a  week. 

She  declared  that  Cecil  had  kept 
his  promise,  and  married  her  at 
Kingston  four  days  after  her  quit- 
ting the  Graunts'  house.  They  had 
then  lived  for  a  week  together  at 


some  distance  from  Kingston,  and 
Cecil  was  all  that  a  bride  could  wish 
or  expect.  After  that  he  ceased  to 
stay  with  her  constantly,  being  fear- 
ful, he  always  alleged  to  his  unfor- 
tunate wife,  that  his  marriage  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  a  relative  from  whom 
he  hoped  to  inherit  property  might 
lose  mm  his  favour. 

For  months  Marie  contented  her- 
self with  this  explanation,  and  tried 
not  to  feel  aggrieved  at  being  im- 
mured in  a  solitary  house  &r  out 
of  reach  of  any  one  with  visits  from 
her  husband  of  two  or  three  days  at 
fortnightly  intervals. 

The  birth  of  a  child,  which  how- 
ever wailed  away  its  life  in  a  few 
months,  brought  her  a  little  dis- 
traction, and  two  years  wore  away 
before  she  began  actually  to  rebel, 
and  to  demand  a  wife's  rights  of 
being  publicly  recognised. 

Then  began  misery  in  real  earnest. 
Cecil  was  nearly  tired  of  his  whim, 
and  had  no  idea  of  appearing  in 
public  with  a  woman  of  whose  mere 
beauty  he  had  now  grown  careless, 
and  of  whose  parentage  and  educa- 
tion he  was  ashamed.  His  visits 
grew  less  frequent,  and  when  they 
occurred,  were  too  often  only  scenes 
of  anger  and  mutual  reproach. 

The  husband  was  firm  in  his  re- 
fusal, with  what  object  the  simple 
affrighted  woman  only  too  soon  ms- 
covored,  and  then,  refusing  to  sub- 
mit longer  to  such  treatment,^  she 
threatened  to  force  him  to  acknow- 
ledge her.  She  had  her  wedding- 
ring,  her  marriage  certificate,  and 
letters  he  had  written  to  her  as  his 
wife,  and  with  these  weapons  she 
threatened  him. 

It  was  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
she  could  have  done.  From  being 
the  persecutor,  she  became  the  pei^ 
secuted;  for  her  husband,  awakened 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  ill- 
educated  woman  had  spirit  and 
energy  enough  to  put  her  threat 
into  execution,  left  no  means  un- 
tried to  get  possession  of  these  valu- 
able witnesses  to  her  cause. 

She  was  &r  from  any  town,  with- 
out any  means  of  getting  assistance, 
and  Huntingdon  soon  began  his 
persecution,  by  stopping  all  the 
luxuries  he  had  hitherto  permitted 
her,  limiting  her  to  the  hire  neces- 
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sities  of  life.  These,  even,  he  soon 
curtailed,  and  all  the  cruelties  her 
isolated  position  enabled  him  to  in- 
flict with  impunity  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  U8e  of,  in  hopes  of 
bending  her  to  his  will.  But  the 
birth  of  another  child — little  Cecile 
— ^made  her  only  firmer  in  her  reso- 
lution to  keep  the  precious  docu- 
ments at  all  hazards,  and  force  her 
husband  to  acknowledge  her. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for 
another  year,  when  suddenly  she 
ceased  to  see  or  hear  from  her  hus- 
band. 

He  never  came— never  sent ;  and 
after  waiting  and  ex[)ecting  till  her 
fear  that  she  was  a  deserted  wife 
became  a  certainty,  she  summoned 
up  all  her  energy,  and  with  a  reso- 
lution that  overcame  difficulties  and 
hardships  without  numl)er,  nasr 
naged  to  reach  Kingston  just  at  the 
period  of  Gaunt's  third  risit.  There 
she  soon  learnt  the  news  of  her 
husband's  departure,  and  found 
herself  almost  penniless— alone  and 
ill,  without  knowing  where  to  turn 
for  relief. 

It  was  with  the  desperation  that 
a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw 
that  she  sent  that  letter  to  Gaunt. 

Fortunately  Dick  was  not  one  to 
be  appealed  to  in  vain :  all  that  his 
kindness  and  money  could  do  for 
her  they  did — but  they  could  not 
recall  her  husband,  nor  prolong  her 
life. 

A  few  months  after  arriving  at 
Kingston  poor  Marie  died,  though 
not  before  she  had  extracted  a  pro- 
mise from  Richard  Gaunt,  the  sin- 
gularity of  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  her 
intense  hatred  and  fear  of  her  hus- 
band, in  her  debilitated  and  nervous 
state,  had  become  a  kind  of  morbid 
insanity. 

Placing  all  the  papers  necessary 
to  prove  her  marriage  in  Gaunt's 
hands,  she  made  him  swear  that 
he  would  hold  them  secretly  and 
securely  tmtil  the  death  of  Mr. 
Huntingdon;  that  he  would  also 
place  her  child  under  the  care  of  an 
old  relation  of  her  own  in  England, 
to  whom  he  should  communicate  her 
parentage  and  history,  but  that  to  no 
one  else  should  either  the  existence 
of  the  child  or  papers   be  made 


known.  She  further  made  him 
swear  to  protect  Cecile  as  his  ward, 
never  allowing  her  for  a  day  to  be 
out  of  his  own  or  Mrs.  Marsh's 
surveillance.  Besides  this,  sbe 
begged  him  to  forward  her  portrait, 
with  the  intelligence  of  her  death,  to 
her  husband. 

The  climax  of  peculiarity  in  her 
requests  was  reached  in  the  last. 
At  Cecil's  death  she  required  Gaunt 
to  come  forward,  produce  all  the 
evidence  of  Cecile's  being  Mr.  Hun- 
tingdon's legitimate  child,  and  claiui 
the  property  for  her. 

With  the  vehemence  and  tenor, 
that  mental  and  physical  illness  so 
often  produce,  she  represented  to 
Gaunt  that  her  unprincipled  hns- 
band  would  not  hesitate  to  destroy 
the  papers  and  disown  the  child. 
To  her  excited  fancy,  Cecil  was  a 
fiend  in  whoso  hands  the  very  life 
of  her  little  daughter  was  not  safe, 
and  her  last  words  were  a  wild 
prayer  to  Richard  to  save  the  child 
from  her  father. 

Under  other  circumstances  Gaunt 
might  have  hesitated  before  entering 
into  such  an  engagement  As  it  was, 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  &ct  that 
this  terror  of  her  husband  was  a 
great  deal  the  result  of  her  feverish 
imagination ;  still  he  knew  eo  well 
the  bad,  cold  heart  of  the  man,  and 
it  was  so  heartrending  to  look  upon 
the  wreck  his  cruelty  had  made  of 
his  young  beautiful  wife,  and  listen 
to  the  wild  pathetic  outpourings  of 
the  misery  she  had  gone  through, 
as  she  piteously  implored  him  to 
grant  her  dying  prayer,  that  in  spite 
of  feeling  he  was  acceding  to  the 
schemes  of  an  almost  disoidered 
fancy,  he  gave  the  promise,  and,  as 
far  as  he  could,  honestly  kept  it. 

A  few  months  after  Mane's  death 
Gaunt  oontrived  to  discover  Mr. 
Huntingdon's  address,  and  to  him 
he  forwarded  the  portrait  and  a  short 
note  informing  him  of  his  wife's  de- 
cease; then  returning  toliUiglaDd, 
and  placing  the  child  under  Mrs. 
Marsh's  care,  he  pursued  his  usual 
life. 

Dick  was  not  a  man  to  be  resry 
much  burdened  with  memory,  nor 
very  much  oppressed  by  any  obli- 
gation when  not  actually  fulfilling 
it    After  Cecile  was  safely  located 


An  ImfUaiion  on  Ohrittnuu  Eve, 
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at  Blaokheath,  the  papers  sealed  and 
seenrely  locked  in  that  pretty  India 
box,  and  deposited  in  his  private 
closiBt,  he  dismissed  the  subject  very 
quietly  l^m  his  mind. 

I  doubt  if  he  ever  gave  a  thought 
to  Gecile,  except  vfhen  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  he  forwarded  a  cheque 
to  Mrs.  Marsh. 

Hewasa  little  surprised  and  very 
much  annoyed  when,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Cecil  Huntingdon,  inquiring  what 
had  been  done  with  the  papers  and 
penonal  property  of  the  person 
whose  portrait  he  had  receiTed  some 
twelve  months  past 

This  letter  was  dated  from  Paris ; 
and  the  writer  requested  an  inmie- 
diate  reply.  Gaunt  had  no  idea  of 
giving  up  the  papers :  the  very  foct 
of  Mr.  Hnntii^;don  calling  his  wife 
'the  person,'  strengthened  him  in 
his  reeolution  to  keep  his  promise ; 
and  he  knew  that  Huntingdon 
could  not  demand  them,  unless  he 
proclaimed  his  connection  with 
Marie.  So  he  allowed  the  letter  to 
remain  unanswered. 

A  second,  however,  follovdng 
ekxelj  on  the  first,  and  more  inso- 
lent and  p«!«mptory  in  its  tone, 
made  him  determine  to  oonftont 
Gedl  boldly,  and  end  the  matter. 

He  therefore  sent  Mrs.  Marsh  to 
Paris  with  a  letter  from  himself, 
stating  that  Mrs.  Marsh,  as  Marie's 
nearest  relation,  was  willing  to  hear 
any  daim  be  might  choose  to  make 
to  the  TOoperly  of  her  late  niece. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  received  his  visi- 
tor with  a  great  deal  more  surprise 
and  embarrassment  than  pleasure. 
He  assured  her  he  had  no  wish  to 
interfile  with  Miss  Marie  Marsh's  re- 
lations: all  he  desired  was  to  know 
if  Mr.  Gaunt,  who  knew  so  well  all 
hig  acquaintance  with  Marie,  had 
her  pBiipen  and  lettere  in  his  pos- 
sesskm.  He  did  not  claim  them. 
He  knew  he  had  no  right  to  them  : 
he  made  no  menUon  of  the  child. 

The  private  interview  that  Mr. 
Huntingdon  was  conducting  so 
oourteooily  with  his  unwelcome 
guest  happened  to  be  suddenly 
broken  in  on  by  the  entrance  of  a 
taIl,fiEur-haired  lady  carrying  a  little 
boy  of  about  two  years  in  her  arms 
The  diild called  out,  'Papa!'  and' 


Mrs.  Marsh's  surprise  at  Mr.  Hunt- 
ingdon's courtesy  vanished  imme- 
diately. 

Mre.  Marsh  very  sensibly  made 
inquiries  as  to  who  this  lady  was; 
and  she  brought  back  to  Gaunt  tiie 
intelligence  that  Cecil  Huntingdon 
had  married  on  his  arrival  in  £idia 
— ^^at  is  about  sixteen  months  prior 
to  Marie's  death— a  young  lady  of 
good  birth  and  large  fortune,  and 
that  he  had  a  son  and  heir  of  two 
years  old.  Of  course  poor  Gaunt 
fdt  anything  but  happy  at  such 
news.  He  must  do  something;  and 
Dick  hated  action  in  such  a  matter. 

With  some  difficulty  he  persuaded 
himself  to  go  to  Paris,  &oe  Cecil, 
and  denounce  him  as  a  bigamist 

He  arrived  in  Paris,  found  the 
hotel,  but  Mr.  Cecil  Huntingdon 
and  ftunily  had  left  four  days  before 
for  India  vuf  Marseilles. 

Bichard  was  not  altogether  sorry 
for  this  interruption  of  his  plan. 

After  that  a  considerate  time 
passed,  and  he  heard  no  farther 
news  of  Mr.  Huntingdon,  till  our 
summer  visit  was  suddenly  brought 
toa  close  by  Mrs.  Marsh's  recognition 
of  Mre.  Huntingdon,  and  we  found 
ourselves  the  dupes  of  her  wild  but 
successful  scheming  to  gain  posses- 
si<m  of  those  important  papera. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

AN  INVITATiair  ON  GHBESTH&S  SVX. 

Time  passed  on.  Gaunt  went  to 
the  continent ;  I  stayed  m  my  rooms, 
and  led  my  bachelor  life  among  my 
books  and  writings ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  occasional  visit  to 
Blackheath,  and  Hie  warm  welcome 
I  always  received  &om  pretty  little 
Ceoiie,  I  should  soon  have  ceased  to 
remember  much  about  our  summer's 
adventure,  and  the  serious  results  it 
was  likely  to  have  had. 

We  had  been  so  completely  duped 
by  the  iiascinating  lady  of  the  cot- 
tage, that  the  subject  was  not  one 
to  be  remembered  with  any  pleasur- 
able sensations.  Even  the  lawyere 
had  been  amused  at  our  expense ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  had  it  not 
been  for  my  moral  rectitude  and 
affection  for  Cecile,  I  should  very 
much   have  preferred    that  Mre. 
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The  Ladff  in  MuUn. 


HTmtingdaii  idiGald  hxre  been  al- 
lowed to  xemain  qnietl j  in  posses- 
sion of  her  stolen  property,  than 
that  the  world  shonld  get  wind  of 
the  story. 

I  knew  Gatint  had  no  great  deaixe 
to  appear  in  a  oomrt  of  jostioe 
against  the  lady,  and  I  &noy 
there  was  a  paydoiical  aatisftoticm 
blended  with  his  regret  as  months 
passed,  and  the  beaatifol  thief  still 
remained  oonoealed,  and  the  papers 
nnreoovored. 

It  was  a  dear,  qidet,  proper 
Ohristmas  Eve.  On  the  ground  the 
snow  lay  white  and  hard:  above,  the 
stars  twinkled  frostily  in  the  dark 
heayens:  so  at  least  my  landlady 
told  me.  I  was  sitting  with  the  cur- 
tains drawn  snugly  over  the  win- 
dows close  by  my  blazing  fire,  much 
too  warm  and  comfortable  to  think 
of  making  such  obserrations  for 
myself. 

I  was  mentally  congratulating 
myself  on  the  deyer  dodge  by  which 
I  had  avoided  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing my  Ohristmas  with  a  rich  old 
aunt  in  a  dull  country  village,  with- 
out endaof^ering  the  legacy  I  ex- 
pected, while  I  looked  complacently 
forward  to  the  morrow's  dinner  with 
a  party  of  choice  friends  at  Qaunt's 
rooms  (he  had  just  come  home), 
when  my  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  my  landlady  announced  a  gen- 
tleman '  as  wanted  to  speak  to  me/ 

A  person  dressed  in  black,  and 
who  kept  his  hat  pressed  over  his 
eyes,  entered  with  a  sdemn  digni- 
fied manner  and  advanced,  bntstood 
silently  before  me  iill  the  door  had 
been  sa&ly  dosed. 

He  stood  rather  in  the  shade,  and 
his  hat  and  beard  so  concealed  his 
face,  that  I  never  noticed  his  orien- 
tal complexion  and  countenance, 
until  he  peeented  me,  still  witiiout 
opening  his  lips,  with  a  letter,  and 
then  the  dark-ekinned  hand  made 
me  glance  up  curiously. 

'  Zemeide  r  I  eiDclaimed,  startled ; 
and  then  grasmng  his  arm,  I  sprang 
up,  determined  to  call  assistance  and 
have  him  secured.  The  Indian 
neither  attempted  to  shake  off  my 
grasp  nor  to  resent  my  treatment; 
he  looked  quietly  up  at  me  with  his 
black  deep  eyes,  and  said  in  good 
English, 


'  Bead  the  letter,  sir,  at  ODoe.' 

*  And  give  you  time  to  escapef  I 
exclaimed.    '  Thief  that  you  aie.' 

'Escapel'  he  reseated  in  a  toaie, 
the  utter  mom  of  whieh  I  oannoi 
describe.  '  Did  I  not  come  here  of 
my  own  free  will?  Bead  the  letter 
Mr.  Owen,'  he  added,  soddenly 
changing  his  tone  to  <me  of  utter 
indi&rBnc& 

I  glMiced  at  the  envelope:  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  dear  hand- 
wrtking;  it  had  directed  queedy 
twisted  little  notes  to  the  mite 
Hone  Inn  so  often ;  then  I  glaaoed 
at  the  Indian.  If  I  had  deteeted 
the  sUghtest  indication  in  his  ei- 
pressioii,  that  he  guessed  at  the 
foolish  thoughts  tibat  were  thra 
passing  through  my  mind,  I  believe 
I  shooid  have  ksooked  him  down 
without  an  instani^s  hesitation. 

Ho  stood  calm  and  unresisting,  so 
I  released  his  arm,  and  went  and 
looked  the  door,  keeping,  howe?v 
my  eye  firmly  fixed  upon  my  gnesi, 

'  If  this,'  I  said  sternly  to  him. 
tapi^ng  the  letter,  '  does  not  oon- 
taui  imormation  concerning  those 
papers  you  have  stolen,  I  ^all  nofc 
allow  you  to  move  frcmi  here  bat 
in  the  custody  of  a  police  constabla' 
Zemeide  deigned  no  answer  to  thii 
pleasant  piece  of  news,  but  stood 
quietly  before  me,  while  I  hioke 
Uie  seJEd  and  read  the  note.  It  was 
very  short,  merely  containing  these 
words:— 

*Deak  Mr  Owen, 
If  you  will  accompany  Zraneidi 
to  my  lodgings,  you  shall  hear  some 
intelligence  &at  may  be  of  use  to 
your  friends.  I  am  in  great  troubie : 
so  pray  come  quite  akme. 
*  Tours, 

'M.0/ 

The  daring  coolness,  the  ahnost 
impertinence  of  writing  such  an 
invitation  to  a  person  whom  she 
must  know  had  discovered  that  he 
had  been  her  dupe,  was  snfficiei^ 
guarantee  as  to  the  authentadfy  of 
&e  letter. 

To  come  alone,  tool  Did  she 
&ncy  I  should  invite  Gaunt  to 
accompany  me,  and  that  we  shodd 
drop  m  on  her,  as  we  used  to  do  it 
Hazeldean;  or  did  she  know  th^ 
the  afGur  was  in  other  hands,  and 
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that  I  might  pondbly  bringapolioe- 
nuui  with  me,  miless  toaohed  oythe 
simple  pathos  of  the  sentenoe,  'I 
am  in  gieat  troable.' 

I  pondered  a  minute  or  tivou 
After  all,  if  Margaret  Oweneon  did 
know  that  Gaont  was  porsuing  the 
reooTery  of  the  stolen  papers  with 
d€tormination,  sl»  was  not  too 
daxing  in  writing  that  note  to  me; 
I  oonld  no  more  ha^e  &oed  the 
bright  lady  of  the  eottage  as 
'Avenger/  than  I  coold  have  flown« 

'  Gaont's  interast  mnst  be  looked 
to/ 1  mattered  to  myself  as  I  folded 
up  the  scented  paper.  'I  oertamly 
most  see  this  woman.' 

I  rose  up.  '  Does  yoor  mistress 
five  &r  firom  here?*  I  said  to  the 

'Half  an  honr's  walk/  he  an« 
Bwered,  laconically. 

'  Let  ns  go,  then.' 

I  iook  the  precaution  of  thmst- 
iog  my  arm  through  Zemeide's  as  we 
went  down  stairs,  and  he  offers  no 
resistance. 

It  was  a  fteezingly  cold  night,  too 
oold,  much,  for  romantic  musings 
as  we  walked  along.  The  tinv  spark 
of  sentiment  that  had  been  kindled 
at  the  unexpected  sight  of  that 
handwriting  soon  went  out,  and  as 
I  stamped  along  the  i<7  payement 
I  felt  almost  sorry  that  T  had  not 
earned  out  my  first  impulse  at  the 
s^ht  of  the  Indian,  and  immediately 
giren  him  in  cha]^  to  the  police, 
stayed  by  my  warm  fixe^  and  left 
than  to  hunt  out  the  rest  of  the 
affidr. 

As  we  hurried  ouj  and  began  to 
wind  about  the  handsome  streets 
and  squares  of  the  west»  the  regret 
increased,  and  I  dreaded  the  idea  of 
meeting  Miss  Owenson  almost  as 
much  as  when  that  broiling  Au^t 
morning  I  had  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance with  her  by  apologies  for  open- 
ing her  letters. 

Zemeide  lead  me  on  ruthlessly  till 

we  reached  a  house  in Square, 

up  the  stepsofwhichhe  condescended 
aunoet  to  bound,  an  action  eyidently 
induced  by  his  satisfiAction  at  having 
80  &r  accomplished  his  mission. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  butler 
in  deep  mourning,  while  beyond 
stood  a  footman  ready  in  orthodox 
^Bshion   to  conduct   us  up-stairs. 


Zemeide,  however,  with  the  air  of  n 
privileged  person,  passed  them  by, 
and  saying  in  a  low  tone,  'FoUow 
me,  sir/  conducted  me  up-staiis. 

The  house  was  handsomely  fur- 
nished and  well  li{;hted,  and  as  we 
passed  the  drawmg-room  I  saw 
two  or  three  persons  lonnginff  on 
the  Bo&s  in  that  quiet  lazy  ftsnion 
which  bespeaks '  at  home.' 

There  was  no  romance  about  the 
house,  nothing  strange  or  mysteri- 
ous; it  was  evidently  occupied  by  a 
fkmily  in  the  well-to^o  ranks  of 
society,  a  commonplace  set  who 
would  scout  all  connection  with  a 
lady  of  such  ways  and  doings  as 
our  former  friend  of  the  cottage. 

I  thought  of  all  this  as  I  mounted 
the  stairs  behind  the  Indian,  and  at 
each  step  I  took  I  grew  more 
puzzled. 


CHAPTEE  XVm. 

BBSXITCTION. 

As  we  reached  the  third  floor, 
the  door  just  opposite  opened,  and 
a  young  lady  came  out  holdhig  a 
lamp  in  her  hand,  which  as  she  held 
up  to  cast  its  light  on  us  as  we 
ascended,  also  illumined  her  own 
foce. 

It  was  a  handsome,  bright-look- 
ing oountenanoe,  and  under  other 
dicumstanees  I  should  have  been 
startled  at  observing  its  strong 
resemblance  to  Margaret  Owenson. 
As  it  was,  I  went  so  expecting  to 
see  or  hear  from  her,  that  it  seamed 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  find  myself  face  to  face  with 
evidently  her  near  relation. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  come/  she 
said,  bowing  slightly,  as  I  reached 
the  landing.  '  My  poor  cousin  is  in 
great  distress.' 

As  she  spoke  she  opened  a  door 
dose  at  hand,  and,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  her  bead,  invited  me  to  enter. 

After  closing  the  door  carefully, 
and  setting  the  lamp  down  on  the 
table,  she  moved  a  little  away  and 
coughed  nervously.  I  noticed  she 
was  dressed  in  fresh  deep  mourning; 
and  even  to  my  stranger  eye,  her 
fiioe  looked  worn  and  pala 

'  I  hope/ 1  began,  anxious  to  help 
her    to    a    commencement,  'that 
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The  Lady  in  Muslin. 


Mrs.— I   mean   liGss  Owenson— is 
not  ill.' 

'  No/  she  answered,  quickly,  *  not 
ill;  bat  in  great  grief.  She  has 
asked  me  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Owen,  and 
tell  you— indeed,  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  begin  this  sad  story.' 

The  girl  came  nearer  to  me  and 
fixed  her  eyes,  fast  filliog  with  tears, 
on  me  in  a  way  that  was  qnite 
trying. 

'Margaret,'  she  continued  in  a 
shaky  voice,  'has  always  been  so 
dear  to  me,  I  can  scarcely  credit  all 

this — scarcely  believe  that .  She 

has  much  to  excuse  her.'    Again, 
the  young  lady  paused. 

'  If  8  a  very  serious  affidr,'  I  said, 
gravely,  beginning  to  understand 
to  what  she  alluded. 

'Very,'  she  answered,  dropping 
her  voice.  'Ton  may  imagine  the 
shock  it  gave  me  when  she  told  me 
all  about  it,  only  a  week  ago,  when 
Geofiy  was  first  taken  ill.' 

'  Only  a  week  ago !  where  has  she 
been,  then?  Do  you  know  what  she 
has  done  with  the  papers?'  I  ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

'Wait  a  little,'  the  girl  said, 
quietly.  '  I  have  undertaken  to  tell 
you— let  me  arrange  my  story  pro- 
perly. She  is  so  anxious  for  you  to  : 
be  the  medium  between  Mr.  Gaunt 
and  herself;  she  has  a  great  dread 
of  meeting  him.  I  suppose  you 
know  all  about  this  sad  story,  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned.' 

'  Ton  mean  his  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Owenson,  and  the  loss  of  the 
papers,'  I  said. 

'  And  little  Cecile  and  the  Hunt- 
ingdons— must  I  begin  it  all  from 
the  very  beginning  ?'  The  lady 
spoke  wearily. 

'I  am  aware  of  all  that;  indeed, 
I  ftncy  nothmg  remains  to  be  told, 
but  where  the  papers  are,'  I  replied. 

'The  papers  are  here  in  this 
house,  and  soon  they  shall  be  in 
your  possession.' 

I  started,  and  my  companion  con- 
tinued— 

'  Ton  are  surprised,  prhape,  that 
Margaret  should  give  them  up,  after 
risking  so  much,  especially  now.' 
Her  eyes  glowed.  '  It  is  this,'  she 
added,  'that  I  think  will  excuse 
her,  if  not  justify  her  even  in  Mr. 
Gaunt's  eyes.     Hers  was  not  the 


act  of  a  common  thief.  It  was  no 
petty  egotistical  motive  that  in- 
fluenced her.' 

I  could  not  share  in  my  com- 
panion's enthusiasm,  but  my  in- 
terest was  keenly  awakened. 

'I  tell  the  story  very  badly,'  sho 
said ;  '  let  me  begin  again.  When 
Margai«t  married  Mr.  HuntingdoD, 
she  had  no  idea  that  she  was  many^ 
ing  the  hnsbuid  of  another  woman; 
and  for  months  aft^  her  nnion  lie 
kept  the  secret  from  her.  It  in& 
only  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Gaunf b 
friend  to  Paris  that  Mi.  Hunting- 
don, one  day,  after  they  bad  heoo 
quarrellmg,  informed  h^  of  it,  and 
tauntingly  told  her  she  was  not  his 
wife.  She  might  have  forced  him 
into  another  ceremony  by  thzeatsn- 
ing  to  denounce  him  as  a  bigamist; 
but  that  was  not  her  desire.  Slie 
had  a  sob— a  cliild  bora  during  tbe 
life  of  the  first  wife,  consequently 
illegitimate.  You  know  Margffl^t 
a  little,  and  can  |>erhaps  imagfne 
tiie  agony  such  intelligtnoe  was  lo 
her  proud  spirit.  It  cbanged  bcr 
completely.  From  that  moment,  sj- 
if  daring  the  public  scandal  she  s*> 
much  dreaded,  without  any  wam- 
ing  to  her  hTisband^  ehe  left  him, 
carryiDg  off  her  boy,  and  eaiiie  If' 
England,  To  us,  iChc  allegied  dis- 
agre<jment  with  Mr,  Hiintingdon 
never  giving  us  the  slightest  «ik^ 
picion  of  the  real  catise.  Cecil  had 
taken  care  to  impress  on  her  the 
details  of  the  story;  he  ewn 
asaured  her  that  the  maiziflge  ixr- 
lificate  was  in  Gaunt's  poiaeMio*], 
and  that  the  child  of  his  fini  wift 
must  he  in  exifitcjuce  somewbere. 

Utterly  recfclej^a  himself  aa  to  Uic 
results,  he  took  a  doUght  in  tortur- 
ing Jlargaret  with  all  tiiis ;  he  even 
gave  her  the  portrait  of  Mark. 

It  was  quito  a  ehnnee  meaHog  ai 
the  railway  station,  with  a  chijd 
resembling  so  strongly  this  portrait 
that,  becoming  convinoed  it  was 
Huntingdon's  child,  especially  as 
she  happened  to  hear  you  mention 
the  name  of  *  Gaunt'  to  her  '  god- 
papa  Qaunt'  Margaret  at  length 
confided  her  secret  to  me,  be^iging 
my  assistance  in  the  very  wildest 
scheme  that  the  most  romantic  girl 
ever  planned.  She  determined  to  go 
to  Hazeldean  and  make  the  acquaint- 
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anoe  of  Mr.  Gaunt,  and  then  troat 
to  chance  or  stratagem  to  get  poe- 
seasion  of  that  certificate,  whose 
memory  haunted  her  day  and  night 
'  The  manner  in  which  she  carried 
her  plan  into  execution  you  know. 
I  only  heard  of  it  a  week  ago. 
There  was  excuse,  was  there  not  ?' 


'  And  the  hnshand/ 1  said, '  what 
did  he  say  to  it  T 

*  Cecil  I  Oh,  he  knew  nothing  of 
thai  Margaret  kept  her  secret 
closely;  besides,  she  had  no  idea 
of  communicatiDg  with  him.  She 
knew  his  health  was  dangerously 
impaired,  and  she  waited  patiently. 


She  swears  to  me  that  her  only 
object  in  stealing  the  papers  was, 
that  when  at  his  death  Mr.  Gaunt 
might  dispute  the  property  for 
Geule,  and  illegitimatize  her  son, 
she  holding  the  papers  might  be 
able  to  e&ct  some  compromise. 
She  intended  &irly  to  share  the 
property  with  the  first  wife's  child— 


even  give  up  all  to  her.    All  she 
cared  for  was,  to  shield  her  son  from 
shame.    Was  there  no  excuse  ?' 
Again  the  kind  eyes  filled  with 


I  could  not  help  saying, '  Yes,'  in 
spite  of  stem  mondity. 

'She  is  oonsiBtent,  at  any  rate,' 
the  girl  went  on;  '  the  news  of  Mr. 
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Huntingdon's  death  reached  ns  only 
two  days  ago,  and  yesterday  little 

Qeoffy .'     The   tears   brimmed 

OTer,  and  she  covered  her  &ce  with 
her  hands,  sobbing. 

'  Gome/  at  length  she  exclaimed, 
brushing  away  her  tears,  '  Margaret 
will  think  ns  very  long.' 

She  led  me  across  the  landing  to 
sn  opposite  room.  'It  is  no  longer 
the  gay  lady  of  the  cottage/  she  said 
sadly,  pausing  for  a  moment  before 
she  opened  the  door.  The  room 
was  lighted  by  two  large  wax  can- 
dles, but  there  was  no  fire,  and  the 
air  seemed  to  strike  on  one  with  a 
deathly  chilL 

As  I  entered,  a  tall  figure  clothed 
in  deep  mourning,  but  wearing  no 
widow^s  cap  on  her  bright  hair, 
came  forwaiid  to  meet  me — but  be- 
tween us  there  stood  a  small  grey 


Margaret  came  on  quickly;  her 
countenance,  as  white  as  the  little 
dead  &ce  that  lay  there  in  its  shroud, 
and  which  resembled  hers  as  only 
child  can  resemble  parent  She 
looked  down  on  it,  as  with  hurried 
hand  she  held  across  the  coffin  the 
Indian  box. 

'It  was  for  him,'  she  whispered, 
'I  did  it;  my  son— my  child. — He 
is  goner 

'If  I  haye  sinned,'  she  added« 
looking  up  pleadingly,  '  Hearen  has 
sufficiently  punished  me.  Beg  him— 
Bichard  Gaunt,  I  mean— to  be 
morciful.  Tell  him,'  and  her  lips 
quiyered,  'that  it  was  over  my 
dead  child's  coffin  I  restored  Cecile 
her  birthright.'  And  then  turning 
away,  she  sank  down  on  her  knees 
beside  the  coffin,  and  burst  into  snoh 


a  passion  of  tears,  as  only  her  nM 

passionate  nature  was  capable  o£ 

•       *       *       *       • 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  hate 
passed  away  since  theu.  I  am  pack- 
mg  up  my  portmanteau  again  for 
the  long  yaeatimi,  and  again  I  am 
bound  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 

This  time  I  purpose  spending  mj 
holiday  at  the '  cottage,'  as  Gannf  8 
place  is  called.  Mrs.  Gaunt  his 
written  me  a  most  pleasing  intiti- 
tion,  to  which  Cecile  adds  her  post- 
script very  lovingly,  so  of  course, 
though  I  hate  visiting  yomig 
couples  till  they've  been  married  at 
least  a  year,  I  could  not  well  reliue. 

Margaret  has  sobered  down  into 
a  very  steady,  young  English 
woman,  since  her  marriage,  and  she 
and  Cecile  get  on  admirably  to- 
gether. 

The  only  thing  I  disapprove  in 
their  household  arrangeiaent  is,  fhit 
Zemeide  should  fill  the  impoitat 
office  of  butler.  Considering  his  re- 
markable ability  for  appropriate 
other  people's  propertgr,  I  regard 
him  as  decidedly  the  wrong  man  in 
tiie  wrong  place. 

Gaunt  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the 
letter.  Directly  Mr.  Huntingdon's 
dea^  was  known  he  substantiated 
Cecile's  claims  to  the  mopoty. 
The  story  of  the  two  Mrs.  Honting- 
dons  was  hushed  up  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  details  of  the  case 
never  bscame  publicly  known,  so 
Margaret  Owenson  still  passed  «s 
Mrs.  Cecil  Huntingdon  until  she 
became  Mrs.  Eiohard  Gaunt 

As  for  Cecile,  she  gets  prettier 
every  day.  In  a  few  years,  as  I  wbs 
saying  to  Gaimt 


THE  END. 
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SHINES  the  bqh  in  mid-day  splendour 
O'er  Tra&lgar's  crowded  sqnaie. 
O'er  the  basins  whence  the  slender 

dystal  stream  ascends  the  air. 
From  the  stately  fountains  flinging 

O'er  the  pave$,  sheets  of  spray. 
Through  the  carriages  all  bringing 
Those  who  mark  the  First  of  May ! 

Gome  the  reigning  queens  of  Fashion 

To  the  gala  day  of  Art 
(Pictures  are  a  faultless  passion)— 

Thdr  impressions  to  impart 
To  each  other  of  the  season^ 

Weather— artists— newest  drams ' — 
Flirt— dictate  and  give  no  reason — 

This  as  second  nature  comes. 

Come  the '  eligibles '  stalking — 
Coated  all  a  mervedle  they— 

Up  the  steps  as  if  the  walking 
Through  the  rooms  this  First  of  May 

Were  a  labour  so  gigantic 
That  those  whiskers,  waging  long, 

May  become— the  thought  is  frantic- 
Limp  and  straggled  in  the  throng. 

Come  the  beauties  in  the  gloiy 

Of  the  toilettes  of  the  spring- 
Beauties  such^as  in  a  story 

(Fresh  from  Mudie's)  glamour  fling 
Oyer  ev'rybody— gliding 

By  the  pictures  murm'ring  low, 
Tant  peu  wit  their  fiices  hiding 
.  By  their  veils  as  to  and  fro- 
Smiling,  critidsmg,  teasing, 

StateUly  they  sweep  along. 
While— too  thickly  to  be  pleasing— 

Follow  all  the  whiskered  throng ; 
And  I  pause  as  by  me  streaming 

Pass  a  tide  of  sunmier  iUends ; 
Pause,  and  idly  &11  i^reaming 

On  their  Taried  aims  and  ends. 
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Listlessly  rny  eyes  are  resting 

On  the  paintings  on  the  wall ; 
Listlessly  the  idle  jesting 

Of  the  flaneurs  seems  to  fall 
On  my  ears — when  slowly  nearing, 

Comes  a  form  whose  presence  seems 
Boiling  back  the  mists  appearing 

Li  the  cloudland  of  my  dreams. 

Shines  the  sun  in  mid-day  splendour, 

O'er  the  sapphire-tinted  dress. 
O'er  the  features  sweetly  tender. 

O'er  the  lips  whose  smiles  caress. 
O'er  the  curls  of  chesnut-golden. 

Falling  past  the  jewell'd  ears — 
EJieu  /  what  remembrance  olden 

Wakes  from  out  the_home  of  tears ! 

So  I  watch,  as  in  a  vision 

Of  a  dreamland — though  the  crowd 
Sways  around  me ;  ah !  Elysian 

Are  the  accents  speaking  loud 
In  my  heart,  for  they  awaken 

Such  a  music  from  its  chords. 
Time  e'en  seems  as  it  had  taken 

No  effect  from  those  old  words 

Uttered  twelve  months  back,  yet  certain  , 

I  had  thought  myself  more  wise 
Deemed  that  I  had  dropped  the  curtain 

On  the  drama.    But  those  eyes. 
Gleaming  in  their  hazel  glory. 

Have  resumed  their  ancient  sway ! 
So  ril  e'en  re-tell  the  story 

Told  upon  that  First  of  May  I 

W.  R. 


^  ,? 


Frum  %  r*tk  «n<L  Ink  Ih:ftwing  in  ikm  BntiiOi  MoMomO 

WILLIAM  PAXERSON, 
Titn  Fonft>ifB  of  tue  Bat«k  of  EKOtnif* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WILLIAtf  PATBBSON,  OF  DUMTBHS. 


BT  that  title  is  generally  desig- 
nated a  man  who,  if  the  scenes 
of  his  exploits  and  the  places  in- 
floenced  by  his  labours  were  to  be 
indicated,  might  just  as  well  be  said 
to  be  'of  Bristol/  'of  London/  'of 
Edinburgh/  '  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.*  The  history  of  William 
Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  promoter  of 
the  Darien  settlement,  the  great 
encourager  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  fore- 
most propounder  of  modem  yiews 
on  trade  and  finance,  touches  all 
that  is  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tiye  in  the  history  of  British  com- 
merce during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eeyenteenth  century,  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth.  A  mer- 
chant prince  he  is  hardly  to  be 
called,  if  worldly  wealth  and  the 
honour  of  the  contemporaries  for 
whom  he  worked  are  necessary 
attcaidants  upon  such  an  one;  but 
if  rare  intelligenoe  and  rarer 
honesty,  native  worth  and  the  wis- 
dom that  comes  of  experience,  are 
to  be  taken  account  of,  few,  indeed, 
among  the  worthies  of  England  or 
any  foreign  country  haye  better 
right  to  the  distinction  than  this 
h^gared  adyenturer  and  forgotten 
beneiJEU^tor. 

The  whole  of  Paterson's  career  is 
as  full  of  romance  as  that  part  of 
it  which  Eliot  Warburton  made  the 
theme  of  his '  Darien,'  the  skilf  ullest 
of  bis  noyels,  and  not  spoilt  as  an 
historical  picture  by  more  inaccu- 
racies than  one  must  expect  to  find 
in  a  work  of  fiction.  The  Pater- 
sons  of  Dumfriesshire  were  men  of 
note  in  old  Scottish  history.  One 
of  the  number,  living  at  the  begin- 
iiing  of  the  eighteenth  century,  son 
of  a  Bishop  of  Ross,  was  the  last 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow;  while 
another,  a  retired  sea-captain  of 
Edinburgh,  attained  unenviable  dis- 
tinction as  a  persecutor  of  the 
Covenanters,  among  whom  others 

you  VII.— HO.  xu. 


of  his  name  were  conspicuous.  The 
Church  historians  of  Scotland  tell 
especially  how  John  Paterson,  of 
Penyvenie,  defended  himself  and 
the  faith  that  was  dear  to  him  during 
the  troublous  times  amid  which  he 
lived.  Once,  we  read,  he  was  at 
break&st,  when  three  dragoons,  sent 
to  arrest  him,  came  within  sight 
'  He  instantly  rose  from  the  table/ 
says  the  word-heaping  historian, 
*  and,  graspinff  his  trusty  sword,  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  attitude  of 
self-defence  at  the  door.  His  affec- 
tionate wife,  whom  solicitude  for  her 
husband's  welfare  prompted  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  danger,  followed  close 
at  his  back.  The  soldiers,  in  order 
to  overpower  their  victim,  made  a 
simultaneous  onset;  but  Paterson, 
with  undaunted  breast  and  powerful 
arm,  brandished  his  glittering  glaive 
above  his  head,  and  dealt  his  blows 
so  lustily,  that  he  disabled  two  of 
his  opponents,  and  laid  them 
stunned,  but  not  dead,  at  his  feet. 
The  third,  a  stalwart  dragoon,  yet 
unscathed,  approached  the  vaJiant 
Covenanter,  who  so  bravely  main- 
tained his  position  before  the  door, 
with  a  view  to  cut  him  down,  and 
the  more  easily,  as  he  was  already 
exhausted  by  the  stiffness  of  the 
conflict ;  but  his  wife,  who,  like  a 
guardian  angel,  was  hovering  near 
him,  hastily  untied  her  apron  and 
flung  it  over  the  soldier's  sword-arm, 
by  means  of  which  the  weapon  was 
entangled,  so  that  Paterson  made 
his  escape  without  imury  to  himself. 
It  was  some  time  before  matters 
were  adjusted  on  the  battleground, 
and  before  the  prostrate  soldiers 
recovered  themselves,  and  by  this 
time  the  fugitive  was  beyond  their 
reach.' 

From  such  adventures  as  those — 
and  John  Paterson  had  many  of 
them  during  a  lifetime  of  ninety 
years— his  famous  kinsman  was  re- 
moved. Bom  in  April  1658,  at 
Skipmyre,  in  Tinwald,  a  few  miles 
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north-east  of  Dnrnfries,  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  from  infancy  Ixained 
by  his  pious  mother  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  all  throngh 
bis  life  we  find  in  him  a  simplicity 
and  a  devontness  that  well  accorded 
with  that  training ;  but  he  left  home 
before  he  was  old  enongh  to  share 
the  persecutions  of  that  time.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  it  is  reported,  he  went 
to  Bristol,  where  he  lodged  for  a 
while  with  an  old  kinswoman,  and 
at  her  death  inherited  from  her 
money  enough  to  start  on  the  com- 
mercial career  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself.  From  1686,  he  said 
at  a  later  date,  he  especially  devoted 
himself  '  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
to  matters  of  general  trade  and 
public  revenues;'  but  mauy  years 
before  then  he  appears  to  have  left 
Bristol,  either  to  get  a  few  years' 
further  exercise  in  European  com- 
merce at  Amsterdam,  or  at  once  to 
go  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Bristol  was  then,  and  had  been 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the 
great  highway  from  England  to  the 
New  World.  The  enterprising 
Bristol  merchants  who  helped  the 
Cabots  to  go  on  their  early  voyages 
of  North  American  discovery,  have 
in  every  subsequent  generation  had 
worthy  followers.  When,  in  1574, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  his  com- 
rades petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  leave  to  start  an  expedition  of 
discovery  and  trade  to  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  as  '  of  all  unfre- 
quented places  the  only  most  fittest 
and  most  commodious  for  us  to  in- 
termeddle withal,'  we  find  that  '  the 
city  of  Bristol  very  readily  offered 
loooZ.'  towards  the  4000^.  necessary 
for  the  undertaking;  and  though 
that  project  brought  no  immediate 
success,  other  and  larger  ventures 
were  promptly  and  prosperously 
made.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
perseverance  of  Bristol  men  that 
Virginia,  after  the  failure  of  Raleigh's 
experiment,  became  a  nucleus  for 
all  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  in  like  manner  the 
northern  colonies,  growing  out  of 
the  New  England  settlement,  were 
strengthened  and  extended.  The  New 
England  patent  was  issued  in  1620. 
Thriee  years  later  James  I.  wrote 


to  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
requesting  them  'to  move  nersoos 
of  quality  to  join  in  the  advance- 
ment of  that  plantation,  a  work  in 
which  the  public  take  great  interest, 
and  likely  to  bring  in  good  returns,' 
and  the  former  town  was  specially 
willing  to  share  in  the  work.    Dated 
1638    is  a  petition  from  'Walter 
Barrett,  Walter  Sandy  and  CJompany, 
of     Bristol,     merchants,'     setting 
fbrth  that  'they  have  been  ooffiy 
years  settling  a  plantation  in  New 
England,  which  was   begun  long 
before  snoh  multitudes  of  people 
went  over ;  all  they  intend  to  Bead 
are  regular  people,  neither  fMstioos 
nor  vicious  in  religion :  their  planta- 
tion is  apart  from  all  others,  and 
they  desire  now  to  transport  a  hnn- 
dred  and  eighty  persons,  to  provide 
victuals  for  furnishing  the  ships 
employed  in  the  fishing  trade  upon 
that   coast,  for   which   they  hafe 
built  and  made  ready  two  ships  f 
and   there  are  a  nomb^  of  like 
documents  showing  the  zeal  with 
which  the  Bristol  traders  applied 
themselves   to  other  branches  of 
American  commerce.     In  1651,  for 
instance, '  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bobeit 
Teomans,  and  other  merchants  of 
Bristol,  and  owners  of  the  "  Maiy 
and  Francis,'"  obtained  license  from 
Cromwell's    Council    of    State   to 
accompany  the  fleet  going  to  Ba^ 
badoes, '  upon  giving  secnrity  to  the 
value  of  the  ship  and  goods,  tlait 
she  does  not  depart  from  the  fleet, 
or  trade  with  any  in  defection  from 
the  Commonwealth ;'  while  on  the 
ist  of  January,  1657,  eanctionms 
given  to  'Mr.  Ellis  of  Bristol, to 
transport  1000  dozen  of  shoes  to 
theBarbadoes,'  followed  by  authority 
to  the  same  merchant  for  a  like 
shipment  on  the  3rd  of  December. 
One  other  entry  from  the  docunaentB 
in  the   State  Paper  OflSoe  is  loo 
curious  to  be  left  unquoted,  sbowiogi 
as  it  does,  how  early  be^^an  the  great 
tide  of  Irish  enugration,  in  ^etol 
ships,  to  the  New  World.     By  a 
Commonwealth     order     of     1652* 
*  liberiy  is  given  to  Eeaary  Haard 
and  Biobert  Immans,  of  the  city  <^ 
Bristol,   merchants,  to    carry  two 
hundred  Irishmen  from  any  wsi  i& 
Ireland  to  the  Caribbee  Isliuias.' 
But  New  England  was,  in  Pater- 
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bod's  time,  the  chief  resort  of  Bristol 
merchants  and  enterprising  colo- 
nists from  Bristol;  ana  thither  the 
young  Scotchman  went  at  some  time 
previona  to  1686,  prohably  in  168 1, 
for  a  few  years  of  wandering  life  in 
the  American  colonies.  He  married 
the  widow  of  a  Poritaa  minister  at 
Boston,  named  Bridge*;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  partner  in  Phipps's  ex- 
ploit for  recovering  the  Spanish  tresr 
sue  lost  off  Bahamas.  In  later  years 
some  of  his  enemies  said  that  his  00- 
cnpation  in  the  West  Indies  had  been 
that  of  a  missionary ;  others,  that  he 
employed  himself  as  a  buccaneer. 
Neither  statement  has  any  real 
foundation.  His  Presbyterian  train- 
ing, and  the  known  piety  of  his  cha- 
racter, may  have  led  him  to  follow 
the  practice  of  his  fellow-thinkers, 
and  preach  or  conduct  prayer  meet- 
ings, whenever  occasion  occurred  to 
demand  this  service ;  and  doubtless 
some  of  the  commercial  transactions 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  like  those 
of  all  his  brother  tradesmen  in  the 
American  waters,  would  look  pirati- 
cal if  strictly  judged  by  modem 
mles.  Englishmen  in  those  days 
had  not  forgotten  the  old  mode  of 
warfare  with  their  great  Spanish 
enemies.  They  still  fought  and 
made  prizes  on  their  own  account, 
as  Drake,  Frobisher,  Baleigh,  and 
Gavendish  had  done  before  them. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Paterson  was  a 
merchant,  and  an  honest  and  ener- 
getic one.  Anderson,  the  historian 
of  oommeroei  who,  as  a  lad,  must 
have  known  him  in  his  old  age, 
speaks  of  him  as '  a  merchant  who 
had  been  much  in  foreign  countries, 
and  had  entered  far  into  speculations 
relating  to  commerce  and  colonies.' 
Trading  voyages,  chiefly,  as  it 
seems,  between  Bahamas  and  Bos- 
ton, occupied  him  for  the  five  or 
sit  yean  of  his  stay  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  it  was  a  desire  to  set  in 
motion  a  much  larger  scheme  of 
trade  that  brought  hun  home  before 
he  had  time  to  accumulate  much 
wealth  by  his  traffic.  He  must  have 
been  in  Engluid  in  1 681,  as  on  the 
1 6th  of  November  in  that  year  he 
obtained  preliminary  admission  into 
the  Meircnant  Taylors'  Company; 
and  the  record  of  his  full  and  final 
admission  on  the  aist  of  October, 


1 689,  shows  that  he  was  in  England 
again  at  that  time.  He  had  left 
the  West  Indies,  indeed,  about  two 
years' earlier  than  that  On  bis 
own  showing,  in  a  document  ad- 
dressed to  William  HI.,  the  first 
thought  of  a  Darien  colony  oocuned 
to  him  in  1684 ;  and  in  1687,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  one  of  his 
contemporary  libellers, '  he  returned 
to  Europe  with  his  head  full  of  pro- 
jects. He  endeavoured  to  make  a 
market  of  his  wares  in  Holland  and 
Hamburg,  but  withoat  success.  He 
went  afterwards  to  Berlin,  opened 
his  pack  there,  and  had  almost 
caught  the  Elector  of  Brandenbuigh 
in  his  noose,  but  that  miscarried 
too.  He  likewise  imparted  the  same 
project  to  Mr.  Secretary  Blathwayt, 
but  still  with  the  same  success.  Meet- 
ing thus  with  so  many  discourage- 
ments in  these  several  countries,  he 
let  his  project  sleep  for  some  years, 
and  pitohed  his  tent  m  London,  where 
matter  is  never  wanting  to  exeroiBe 
plotting  heads.' 

These  sentences  are  quoted  from 
a  pamphlet  by  Hodges,  the  profes- 
sional traduoer  employed  by  the 
English  ministry,  in  1700,  to  write 
down  the  Darien  scheme,  for  300Z.  a 
year.  But  the  fiuts  are  tolerably 
correct  Coming  to  England  shortly 
before  the  deposition  of  James  II., 
Paterson  had  laid  before  that  sove- 
reign a  proposal  for  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  'the 
keys  of  the  Indies  and  doors  of  the 
world,'  and  there  founding  a  settle- 
ment which  would  answer  th^ 
treble  purpose  of  providing  a  cen- 
tral post  for  operations  against 
Spain,  of  securing  an  emporium  for 
English  trade  in  the  West ,  Indies 
and  along  the  western  shores  of 
both  North  and  South  America,  and 
of  establishing  a  high-road  for  com- 
merce with  the  more  distant  depen- 
dencies in  India  and  other  part8 
of  Asia.  'There  will  be  herein,' 
he  said,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
and  learned  treatise  on  the  subject, 
published  some  years  after  this 
time,  'more  than  sufficient  means 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  our 
trade,  and  improvement  as  large 
and  extensive  as  his  Majesty's  em- 
pire, and  to  order  matters  so  that 
the  designs  of  trade,  navigation,Pand 
2  Q  2 
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industry,  instead  of  being  like  bones 
of  contention,  as  hitherto,  may  for 
the  fatore  become  bonds  of  nnion 
to  the  British  kingdoms ;  since  here 
will  not  only  certainly  and  Tisibl^ 
be  room  enough  for  tiiese,  but,  if 
need  were,  for  many  more  sister  nsr 
tions.  Thns  they  will  not  only  be 
effectually  cemented,  but,  by  means 
of  these  storehouses  of  the  Indies, 
this  island,  as  it  seems  by  nature 
designed,  will,  of  course,  become  the 
emporium  of  Europe.  His  Majesty 
will  then  be  effectually  enabled  to 
hold  the  balance  and  preserve  the 
peace  among  the  best  and  most 
considerable,  if  not  likewise  amongst 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  from 
which  he  hath  hi^erto  principally 
been  hindered  and  disabled  by  tl]^ 
mean  and  narrow  conoeptions  of 
monopolists  and  hucksters,  who 
have  always  been,  and  if  not  caxo- 
fully  prevented  will  still  be,  pre- 
suming to  measure  the  progress  of 
the  industry  and  improvements  of 
the  very  universe,  not  by  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  thing,  but  by 
their  own  poor,  mistaken,  and  narrow 
conceptions  thereof.'  But  James  II. 
was  too  busy  with  the  troubles  that 
his  bigotry  had  brought  upon  him 
to  listen  to  suggestions  for  the  bene- 
fiting of  his  kingdom  or  the  cement- 
ing of  union  between  England  and 
Scotland;  least  of  all  when  those 
suggestions  came  from  a  Puritan 
merchant  and  a  kinsman  of  Scottish 
Covenanters.  As  king  of  England 
he  had  no  disposition  to  carry  on 
the  schemes  of  naval  grandeur  that 
had  won  honour  for  him  when  Duke 
of  York;  and  the  only  merchants 
•whom  he  cared  to  have  intercourse 
with,  or  to  keep  under  his  protec- 
tion, were  those  same  '  monopolista 
and  hucksters '  who  found  it  their 
interest  to  pay  him  largely  for  his 
friendship.  Therefore  Paterson  ob- 
tained no  hearing  at  the  English 
court.  Not  yet  disheartened,  he 
took  his  Darien  project  abroad.  In 
1688,  while  matters  were  being  ar- 
ranged for  the  coming  over  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  he  was  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Amster- 
dam, conferring  with  the  great 
Dutch  merchants,  and  urging  their 
participation  in  hiis  views.  loiter  in 
the  same  year  he  was  at  Hamburg, 


urging  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pany for  the  carrying  out  of  his  pet 
scheme.  But  in  both  places  he 
failed ;  and  returning  to  London  in 
1689,  he  seems,  not  to  have  for  a 
moment  abandoned  the  idea,  bat  to 
have  postponed  it  for  a  more  suit- 
able occasion,  when  the  nation,  as 
well  as  himself,  might  be  less  op- 
pressed wiUi  'troubles,  disappoint- 
ments, and  offlictfons.' 

OoQoeming  his  lifo  in  LaDdon 
during  the  next  fow  years,  we  are 
told  but  little;  but  that  litUe  helpB 
us  to  a  fair  understanding  of  m 
positfon.  He  was  living  for  scnne 
time,  long  or  short,  at  Windsor; 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  tradition 
that  he  bought  a  farm  tben,  with 
the  view  of  providing  a  comfortable 
home  for  his  aged  parents,  robbed 
of  all  enjoyment  in  their  native  dis- 
trict by  the  persecutions  thenaboimd- 
ing.  But  tne  merchant  himself  bad 
need  to  live  nearer  the  centre  of 
business.  For  some  years  his  res- 
dence  was  in  the  parish  of  St  Gilea- 
itt-the-Fields,  where  in  169 1  he  took 
a  leading  part,  in  company  with 
Sir  John  Tranchard,  Paul  Daraoda, 
and  other  notable  m&a,  in  a  project 
for  bringing  water  into  the  norih 
of  London  ^m  the  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  hills,  an  idea  suggested 
by  the  noble  ^terprise  of  SirHtigh 
Myddelton  in  connection  wiih  toe 
New  Biver  Company. 

But  he  was  also  busy  about  mat- 
ters much  more  commerdally  im^ 
portant  Late  in  this  same  year 
we  find  him  giving  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  mer- 
chsjot  of  influence  and  repi^,  od 
the  collection  and  management  01 
public  loans.  He  proposed  that,  in 
lieu  of  occasional  and  unsettled 
loans  formerly  made  to  Qcmm- 
ment,  a  fixed  sum  of  i,ooo,oooL 
should  be  advanced  by  the  tradiDg 
merchants,  at  six  per  cent  interest, 
as  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  nuuiaged 
by  trustees  chosen  from  the  sub- 
scribers, and  used  not  only  in  sop- 
plying  the  pressing  claims  of  Govern- 
ment, but  also  in  forming  a  public 
bank,  '  to  exchange  sudi  eurreot 
bills  as  should  be  brought  to  be 
exchanged,  the  better  to  give  credit 
thereunto,  and  make  the  said  bills 
the  better  to  circulate.' 
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That,  be  it  noted,  was  the  first 
saggeetion  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  old  times  the  only  bankers  were 
pawnbrokers.  The  Italian  mer- 
chants who  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centariea  had  given  its  name 
to  Lombard  Street*  set  a  fiwhion 
which  men  like  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
were  not  slow  in  following.  Kings 
and  great  men,  in  need  of  money, 
came  to  have  their  wants  supplied, 
leaving  either  bonds  or  snbstaatial 
aeeority  for  repayment.  Edward  I. 
oooe  pawned  his  crown,  and  Jam^s  L 
and  Charles  I.  many  times  pledged 
the  orown-jewels.  Bat  whether  the 
soeority  was  given  in  paper  or  in 
solid  money's  worth,  bills  and  every 
other  sort  of  paper  currency,  as  we 
now  understand  the  terms,  were 
things  unknown.  Until  the  money 
was  repaid,  the  security  was  locked 
up,  and  not  allowed  to  come  into 
the  market  By  this  plan  of  tying 
up  great  quantities  of  capital  the 
memantile  community  was  seriously 
damaged,  although  one  olass-'-es- 
pedally  since  the  days  of  George 
Hehot  and  Sir  William  Herrick<- 
the  class  of  goldsmiths,  was  greatly 
enriched  and  advanced  in  influence. 
In  attempting  to  remedy  this  evil, 
the  iLondon  merchants  fell  into 
another  as  great.  The  .extrava- 
gancies of  life  under  the  gay  rule  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  risk  which 
private  individuals  felt  in  keeping 
money  in  their  own  hands  during 
the  troublous  times  both  of  the 
Bebeliion  and  of  the  Kestoration, 
brought  immense  quantities  of  coin 
and  bullion  into  the  keeping  of  the 
goldsmiths  and  other  nch  men  of 
Lombard  Street  Having  begun  as 
mere  money-lenders,  they  came  to 
be  money-keepers  as  well.  They 
not  only  lent  great  sums  of  money 
in  return  for  paper  bonds,  but  they 
also  took  charge  of  vast  quantities 
of  wealth,  for  which,  in  like  man- 
ner, they  issued  paper  bonds.  Thus 
it  became  natural  and  necessary  for 
the  paper  to  be  used  as  money ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  custom  begun 
than  its  convenience,  both  to  the 
hcmest  and  to  the  dishouobt,  led  to 
its  adoption  to  an  unreasonable  and 
dangerous  extent  Half  the  gold 
in  the  kingdom  came  to  be  stowed 


away  in  the  vaults  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  the  buying  and  selling 
of  ordinary  merchants  and  tradcb- 
men  was  carried  on  ahnost  exdu* 
sively  by  means  of  paper.  Both  for 
giving  and  for  receiving  bullion  the 
bankers  or  moneynigents  charged 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  so  en- 
riched themselves  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  neighbours ;  and  the 
public,  while  paying  dearly  for 
these  privileges,  ran  the  risk  of 
losing  their  wealth  through  the 
fiulure  or  defalcation  of  the  men  to 
whom  they  entrusted  it 

It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  that  in  1691  William  Pater- 
son  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  so  as  to  provide  a 
safe  means  of  investment  and  a 
trustworthy  machinery  for  lending 
and  borrowing  money  at  proper 
rates  of  interest  Many  of  the 
great  London  merchants  supported 
his  project,  especially,  as  it  seems, 
Micmiel  Godfrey,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  honest  city  men  of  that 
time,  brother  of  the  ill-fated  and 
famous  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey ; 
but  others  opposed  it,  and  it  was 
coldly  entertained  by  the  legislature. 
Five  or  six  gentlemen  joined  with 
Paterson,  we  read  in  the  Parlis^ 
mentary  journals,  in  urging  tliu 
project  and  giving  evidence  touch- 
ing it  befiiire  a  Ck)mmittee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  '  The 
Committee  were  of  opinion  not  to 
receive  any  proposal  which  required 
making  the  bills  of  property  cm*- 
rent,  so  as  to  force  them  as  pay- 
ment on  any  without  their  consent 
But  they  acquainted  Mr.  Paterson 
that  they  would  receive  any  pro- 
posal to  advance  one  milhon  on  a 
perpetoal  fund  of  interest  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  purchase,  whero 
they  might  assign  their  interest  as 
they  pleased,  to  any  one  who  con- 
sented thereto.'  To  that  proposal 
to  do  for  the  Government  all  that 
it  needed,  without  according  to  the 
merohanto  what  they  chiefly  desired,. 
Paterson,  eager  for  the  interest  and 
honour  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
willing  to  agree.  But  the  more 
prudent  mercbonte  who  had  pix)- 
mised  to  assist  in  subscribing  the 
capital  thought  otherwise.  There- 
fore, after  some   further  debating; 
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and  OQDsideratioii,  the  proposal  was 
thrown  aside,  to  be  carenilly  thought 
OTer  by  Paterscn,  and  diBcamed 
ynAi  faia  frienda  in  the  City  and  the 
West  End.  It  was  also  taken  note 
of  by  some  of  the  politioal  and 
financial  speculators  for  whom  the 
ensuing  i^ears  were  &moiiii,  and 
made  the  basiB  of  many  absurd  pro- 
positions. Chief  of  these  were  Hugh 
ChAmberlayne  and  John  Briscoe, 
who  published  pamphlets  and  ten- 
dered petitions  to  Parliament  repre- 
senting the  adyantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  land  bauk,  and  the  issuing 
of  unlimited  supplies  of  paper 
money,  inconyertibie  into  gold  or 
silver.  By  tiiis  arrangement  every 
one  having  land  was  to  receive 
paper  money  equivalent  to  its  vidue, 
besides  remaining  in  possession  of 
the  land  itself  The  owner  of  an 
estate  yielding  150/.  a  year— and 
therefore  supposed  to  be  worth 
8,000/. — ^for  instance,  was  to  be  en- 
riched hj  a  bonus  of  8,ooo2.  worth 
of  paper.  '  In  consideration  of  the 
&ediolders  bringing  their  lands  into 
the  bank,'  said  Chamberlayne, '  for 
a  ftmd  <^  current  credit,  to  be  esta- 
blished by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is 
now  proposed  that  for  every  150/. 
per  annum,  secured  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  for  but  one  hundred 
payments  of  100/.  per  annum, 
free  from  all  manner  of  taxes  and 
deductions  whatsoever,  every  such 
freeholder  shall  receive  4,000/.  in 
the  said  current  credit  and  shall 
have  a,ooo/.  more  put  into  the 
fishery  stock  for  his  proper  benefit ; 
and  there  may  be  further  a, 000/. 
reserved  at  the  Parliament's  dis- 
posal towards  the  carrying  on  this 
present  war.'  The  nonsense  of  such 
talk  is  now  apparent  to  ev^y  one, 
but  in  those  days  of  hazy  political 
economy  and  of  financial  difiiculties, 
leading  both  men  and  nations  to 
all  sorts  of  preposterous  hopes  of 
money-making,  it  was  accepted  by 
thousands.  It  even  found  sup- 
porters enough  in  the  House  of 
Oommons  to  get  it  referred  to  a 
oommittee  at  the  Christmas  time  of 
1693.  But  there  it  was  left,  the 
good  sense  of  the  House  being  too 
strong  for  its  real  adoption,  and  the 
commercial  world  generally  being 
made  aware  of  its  foUy  through  the 


eloquent  pamphlets  of  TIHUiam 
Paterson  and  ooiers. 

Chamberlayne's  silly  scheme  had 
this  good  effect,  at  any  rate,  that, 
by  the  foce  of  contrast,  it  brought 
&vour  upon  Paterson's  wise  <me. 
Paterson's  proposal  was  aband<H)ed  in 
1691,  as  we  saw,  because  the  Govern- 
ment objected  to  the  legali^ng  of 
paper  currency.  That  was  the  o^en- 
sible  objection;  a  more  real  («e 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  financier'8 
scheme  also  involved  the  doing 
away  with  the  pernicious  onstom, 
adopted  by  needy  governments 
during  many  generations,  of  de- 
basing the  coinage  and  pocketing 
the  money  thus  gamed.  That  was 
a  poUcy  that  Paterson  could  not 
fiul  to  denounce  both  on  nuval  aod 
on  financdal  grounds.  He  also  de- 
nounced the  system  of  lotteries  and 
annuities  by  which,  for  the  receipt 
of  money  to  be  presently  squn- 
dered  in  foreign  wars,  heavy  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  national 
debt,  '  that  dangerous  and  ccm- 
suming  evil,'  as  he  called  it  in  the 
days  of  its  commencement  '  Upon 
the  whole,'  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
many  treatises,  'they  so  managed 
matters  in  these  last  three  years, 
from  the  first  proposition  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank'— that 
is,  from  1691  to  1694—'  tt9  that  the 
before-mentioned  debt  of  three  mfl- 
lions  was  one  way  or  other  more 
than  doubled.  At  last,  with  much 
ado,  they  ventured  to  try  the  i^o- 
position  of  the  Bank,  al&ough  not 
so  as  to  affect  the  general  credit  for 
the  better  so  much  as  at  first  de- 
signed, but  only  as  a  lame  expe- 
dient' 

But  Paterson's  battle  was  won  as 
soon  as  he  had  nuned  permiasicm  to 
establish  the  Bank  anyhow.  Hs 
chief  helpers  in  the  work  were  Mi- 
chael Godfrey,  who  used  his  in- 
fluence in  tiie  City,  and  Cbariei 
Montague,  Ear!  of  Halifax,  Pater- 
son's constant  friend  and  supporter, 
who  fought  down  the  opposition  of 
court  and  state.  That  was  by  no 
means  a  light  task.  The  proposal 
had  to  be  smuggled  into  Parliameot 
tmder  coverof  a  bill  imposing  a  new 
duty  on  tonnage,  for  the  beo^t  of 
the  capitalists  lending  mon^  to* 
wards  carrying  on   the  war  with 
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Fnaoe.  A  loan  of  i,aoo,ooo^.  was 
to  be  made  to  the  crown,  at  the  nn- 
mnmlly  low  rate  of  eight  per  cent 
interest,  and,  as  a  retain  Rnr  those 
moderate  terms,  the  snbscribers  were 
to  be  incorporated  as  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, with  power  to  deal  in  bills  of 
exchange,  bullion,  and  forfeited 
bonds,  provided  they  carried  on  no 
other  trade  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city. This  suggestion  was  sharply 
eaavassed  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons, 
and  only  passed  after  many  divisions 
and  amendments.  It  was  angrily 
denoonoed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  final  discussion,  after  many  de- 
lays and  repeated  oonsideratiQns, 
lasting  from  nme  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Even  then  the  opposition  was  not 
over.  William  III.  was  abroad  when 
the  bill  went  up  for  the  royal  signa- 
ture, and  the  non-c(xitentB  did  their 
utmost  to  prejudice  Queen  Mary 
against  it  'She  was  detained  in 
council  from  four  in  the  afternoon 
until  ten  at  night,'  wrote  Paterson ; 
'and  had  it  not  been  for  the  queen, 
who  insisted  on  the  express  orders 
from  the  king,  then  in  Flanders, 
ihB  commission  had  not  passed; 
consequently,  notwithstanding  all 
the  former  pains  and  expense  of 

Ctte  men  about  it,  ihelte  had  still 
no  Bank.'  Fortunately  there 
tocu  to  be  a  Bank.  The  bill  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  king  on  the  a  5th  of 
April,  1694,  <^d  on  the  27th  of  July 
the  royal  charter  of  incorporation 
was  issued.  Within  ten  days  of  the 
opening  of  the  books  the  subscrip- 
tion was  full.  On  the  first  dav 
3oo,oooZ.  was  paid  or  promised, 
a,ooo2.  being  Paterson's  own ;  and  on 
the  tenth  John  Locke  had  to  hurry 
tip  to  the  temporary  meeting-place 
of  the  Company  at  the  old  Meroete' 
Hall,  that  he  might  be  in  time  to 
tender  his  contribution  of  500^.  to 
the  required  sum  of  1,300,000/. 
'The  advantages  that  the  king  and 
all  concerned  in  tallies  had  from  the 
Bank/  said  Bishop  Burnet,  no  friend 
to  Paterson, '  were  so  soon  sensibly 
felt,  that  all  people  saw  into  the  se- 
<:ret  reasons  that  made  the  enemies 
of  the  constitution  set  themselves 
with  so  much  earnestness  against 
it'    Paterson  himself  in  a  modest 


narrative  of  the  business,  telling 
nothing  at  all  about  his  own  share  in 
it^  remarked  that '  the  Bank  not  only 
relieved  the  managers ' — ^that  is,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his 
associates*  —  'from  their  frequent 
processions  to  the  City  to  borrow 
money  <»i  the  best  and  nearest 
public  securities,  at  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent  per  annum  interest,  but 
likewise  gave  life  and  currency  to 
double  or  treble  the  value  of  its  ca- 
pital, toother  branches  of  the  public 
credit,  and  so,  under  God,  became 
the  principal  means  of  the  success 
of  the  campaign  m  the  following 
year,  1695,  particularly  in  reducing 
the  important  city  and  fortress  of 
Namur,  the  first  material  step  to  the 
peace  concluded  at  Byswick,  two 
years  after.' 

But  if  the  Bank  of  England  did 
much  to  facilitate  the  reducti<m  of 
Namur,  the  reduction  of  Namur 
wrought  a  cruel  injury  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  Hardly  had  the  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  a  governor,  a  de- 
puty-governor, and  four-and-twenty 
directors,  quitted  their  temporary 
h<Hne  at  the  Mercers'  Hall,  to  find  a 
more  permanent  dwelling-place  in 
the  Grocers'  Hall,  where  their  busi- 
ness was  conducted  in  one  long  room 
by  fifty-four  clerks,  than  it  lost  its 
two  best  members.  Business  took 
Michael  Godfrey  to  the  camp  of 
William  III.  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  summer  of  1695,  and  curioeitj 
led  him  to  be  present  at  the  si^e  of 
Namur.  '  Mr.  Godfrey,'  said  the 
king,  when  he  caught  sight  of  him 
among  the  officers  of  his  staff,  '  Mr. 
Godfrey,  you  ought  not  to  run  these 
hazards.  Tou  are  not  a  soldier: 
you  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here.' 
'  Sir,'  answered  the  merchant^  '  I 
run  no  more  hazard  than  your  Ma- 
jesty.' 'Not  60,' replied  the  king; 
'I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be, 
and  I  may  without  presumption 

*  *  Formerly,'  says  Macaalay,  *  when 
the  Treasury  was  empty,  when  the  taxea 
came  in  slowly,  and  when  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  had 
been  necessary  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  np  and  down 
Oheapside  and  Corah  ill,  attended  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  aldermen,  to  make 
up  a  sum  by  borrowing  100/.  fnom  this 
hosier,  and  200/.  from  that  ironmonger.' 
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commit  my  life  to  God'a  keepinf?. 

But  you .'  Godfrey  cever  heard 

the  sentence  finished.  At  that  in- 
stant a  cannon  ball  struck  him,  and 
he  fell  dead  at  King  William's 
feet. 

Godfrey  had  been  deputy-gOTer- 
nor  of  the  Bank,  and  a  stout  cham- 

Eion  of  all  the  measures  propounded 
y  Paterson,  who,  from  his  inferior 
mercantile  position,  was  only  a  di- 
rector, marked  out  for  special  and 
ill-tempered  resistance,  just  because 
of  his  fame  and  influence  in  the 
outside  world.  This  opposition 
seems  to  have  induced  him,  as  soon 
as  his  friend's  death  left  him  alone, 
to  abandon  the  work  altogether. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  the  current 
assertion  that  he  was  expelled  from 
the  direction ;  but  he  does  appear  to 
have  been,  according  to  a  contempo- 
rary statement, '  intrigued  out  of  his 
post,  and  out  of  the  honours  he  had 
earned.'  At  any  rate,  after  the  first 
year,  his  name  is  not  found  in  the 
list  of  directors,  and  before  long  he 
repurchased  his  stock,  to  use  it  in 
other  ways.  Henceforth  the  memo- 
rable history  of  the  Bank  of  England 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Paterson. 
Having  overcome  the  conservative 
opposition  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  yet  more  danger- 
ous love  of  novelties  that  charac- 
terized many  others,  and  succeeded 
in  the  establishment  of  a  noble  in- 
stitution, too  full  of  vitality  to  bo 
seriously  harmed  by  the  folly  or  self- 
ishness of  its  members,  he  left  it  to 
<lo  its  work  in  the  bringing  about  of 
an  entire  change  in  the  financial  po- 
licy of  England,  and  to  contribute 
vastly  to  its  unparalleled  commer- 
cial greatness. 

But  Paterson  had  no  thought  of 
being  idle.  He  only  left  the  insti- 
tution, in  which  his  presence  seomcKl 
to  excite  jealousies,  to  do  what 
seemed  to  him  quite  as  useful  work 
of  another  sort  Having  withdrawn 
his  2,000/.  from  the  Bank,  we  find 
him  at  this  time  investing  double 
that  sum  in  the  City  of  London 
Orphans'  Fund,  and  miJcing  im- 
portant suggestions  for  the  improved 
management  and  distribution  of  that 
charity.  The  suggestions,  however, 
were  not  adopted ;  and  the  merchant 
stiaightway  turned  all  his  attention 


to  a  revival  of  his  long-cherished 
Darion  project. 

Fully  to  tell  the  history  of  that 
project  and  its  effects  would  require 
a  volume,  and  then  another  volume 
would  be  wanted  for  disproof  of  tho 
errors  into  which  most  previous 
writers  have  fallen  respecting  it. 
Prejudice  against  Scotland,  and  tho 
personal  abuse  of  Paterson  that  was 
heaped  upon  him,  when  misfortune 
left  him  many  enemies  and  few 
friends,  caused  grievous  misrepre- 
sentations to  be  published  in  his 
lifetime,  and  those  misrepifesenta- 
tions  have  found  ready  adoption  at 
the  hands  of  later  historians.  '  Tho 
story  is  an  exciting  one,'  said  Lord 
Macaulay,  'and  it  has  generally  been 
told  by  writers  whose  judgment  had 
been  perverted  by  strong  national 
partiality.'  There  are  other  partiali- 
ties besides  national  ones ;  and  as  the 
most  impartial  are  apt  to  make  blun- 
ders, if  they  write  without  precise 
information,  the  careful  student  of 
Paterson's  career  will  find  much  to 
dissent  from,  even  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  episodes  *  in  the  most 
eloquent  of  modem  histories.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Paterson  was 
not  'a  foreign  adventurer,  whoso 
whole  capital  consisted  in  an  inven- 
tive brain  and  a  persuasive  tongue.' 
The  actual  hcia  show  him  to  have 
acted  in  this  aflbir  not  always  with 
worldly  wisdom,  but  from  first  to 
last  with  rare  disinterestedness.  If 
there  were  errors  in  his  scheme, 
they  were  errors  of  a  generous 
mind,  and  such  as  a  well-balanced 
judgment  might  fall  into  without 
reproach.  The  dangerous  fiiults  of 
the  undertaking  were  clearly  seen 
and  boldly  denounced  by  him.  and 
for  the  ruin  they  brought  upon  it 
blame  can  attach  only  to  the  men 
who  thwarted  and  superseded  him. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  pro- 
ject had  been  taking  shape  and 
gaining  force  in  his  mind.  He  had 
already  proposed  it,  without  success, 
to  James  II.  of  England,  to  the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, and  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. He  now  urged  it  upon 
his  countrymen  in  Scotland,  partly 
in  a  patriotic  desire  to  increase  their 

•  Macaulay's  'Hiatwy/  «d.  1862,  vol. 
viii.,  pp.  195-228. 
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slender  foreign  trade,  and  partly 
because  among  them  he  would  be 
hlDBly  to  meet  with  less  opposition 
than  among  the  long-established 
monopolists  of  London.  Mainly  due 
to  his  influence,  doubtless,  was  the 
Act  of  Parliament  encouraging 
Scottish  trade,  passed  in  1693 ;  and 
to  him  is  attributed  the  yery  word- 
ing of  the  statute  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  Scottish  African  and 
India  Company,  which  xeceived 
the  royal  sanction  on  the  a  6th  of 
Jmie,  1695.  '  There  are  remarkable 
occurrences  at  this  time/  he  wrote, 
on  the  9th  of  July  following,  to  the 
Lord  FroYOst  of  Edinburgh,  'and 
onr  neighbours  lie  under  many  dis* 
ad^anta^es.  A  considerable  mea- 
sure of  the  gains  of  trade  and 
improyements  seems  to  incline  to 
Scotland,  to  giro  them  a  facility  and 
inclination  to  gain  some  advantages 


for  themselTes  and  their  posterity, 
all  which  seem  to  be  harbmgers  of, 
and  to  portend,  success.  Above  all, 
if  s  needfiil  for  us  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction of  parties  in  this  great  and 
noble  undertaking;  but  of  whatever 
nation  or  religion  a  member,  if  one 
of  us,  he  ought  to  be  looked  upon  ta 
be  of  the  same  interest  and  inclina- 
tion. We  must  not  act  apart  in 
anything,  but  in  a  firm  and  united 
body,  and  distinct  from  all  interest 
whatever;  so  hoping  that  Almighty 
God,  who  at  this  time  seems  to  have 
fitted  so  many  able  instruments, 
both  of  our  own  nation  and  others, 
and  given  us  such  opportunities  as 
perhaps  others  have  not,  will  per- 
fect the  work  begun,  and  make 
some  use  of  Scotland  also  to  visit 
those  dark  places  of  the  earth  whose 
habitations  are  full  of  cruelty.' 


,  (Tb  5e  continued,) 


MAY  MUSINGS. 


BT  A  CITZ  POET. 

BEAUTIFUL  May  I  time  of  sunshine  and  cheeriness. 
Brightest  and  pleasantest  month  of  the  year ; 
Country  and  town  lose  the  last  of  their  dreariness ; 

Winter  is  dead  when  thy  blossoms  appear. 
Hark  I  what  a  concert!  now  sing  they  how  merrily. 

Birds  taking  treble  in  melody  gay. 
Bees  hununing  bass  in  the  chorus,  and  verily 
Qrasshoppers  chirping  a  welcome  to  May  1 

Down  in  green  lanes  now  the  hedges  are  eagerly 

Donning  fait  robes  of  each  delicate  hue. 
Threaded  with  sunbeams  of  gold,  and  not  meagrely 

Jewelled  with  glittering  drops  of  dew. 
Way  in  the  countify  affords  in  variety 

Oharms  such  as  these— very  well  in  their  way ; 
But  for  the  witching  delights  of  society, 

London  out-London's  itself  in  May. 

Season  when  Amazons,  hatted  and  habited. 

Canter  bewitchingly  down  Rotten  Row ; 
Feathers  and  veils,  black,  white,  blue,  brown,  and  drab  it  had. 

Conquered  St  Anthony's  self— such  a  show! 
Men  in  the  Park  o*er  the  rails  stretch  their  necks  to  see 

Beauties  in  carriages,  dazzling  array  I 
What  dresses!  and  bonnets!  and  ooiffaresi  oh,  ecstasy! 

No  place  on  earth  is  like  London  in  May ! 
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Seaflon  for  Opera-boxes,  new  carriages, 

EverythiDg  costly,  laxurioaB,  and  rare; 
Season  whea  daily  are  wonderftd  marriages 

Seen  at  St.  Qeorge's,  near  Hanover  Sc^iaxe. 
Folks  from  the  cocmtry,  o'elr-brimming  with  loyalty. 

Stand  in  the  Mall  on  the  Queen's  birthday. 
Patiently  waiting  for  hoars,  until  Boyalty 

Passes  to  hold  the  great  Drawing-room  in  May. 

Season  when  opens  Her  Mi^jesty's  Theatre ; 

Season  for  opera,  concert^  and  rout; 
Season  when  girls  come  to  town  'just  to  see  it,'  or. 

Like  the  new  novels,  to '  be  brought  out' 
Now  is  the  Derby,  great  annual  festival ; 

Think  of  its  glories— they're  always  in  Mi^ ; 
Think  of  the  '  fun  on  the  road,'  and  then,  best  of  all. 

Think  of  the  headache  you  have  next  day. 

if ow  is  the '  Heath '  in  its  glory  at  Ascot,  too. 

White  gloves  are  betted  and  white  hands  are  won; 
Fortnnm  and  Mason  pack  hamper  and  basket  to 

Crown  our  delight  when  the  race  is  run. 
Smiles  and  champagne,  lobster-salad  and  laughter,  are 

Capital  things  on  a  sunshiny  day ; 
These,  and  the  balls  that  are  sure  to  come  after,  are 

Some  of  the  pleasures  of  London  in  May. 

Balls  did  I  say?    Oh!  inmiortal  Terpsichore, 

This  is  the  month  when  in  London  you  rdgn ; 
'  Pa '  by  '  the  girls '  and  their  dear  little  trickery 

Vanquished,  says, '  Well,  this  once,  never  again.' 
Music,  such  music !  the  true  Coote-and-Tinneyean, 

Soft,  streaming,  measured,  melodious,  and  gay. 
Partners,  so  deeply  bespoken,  who'd  win,  he  an 

Early  engagement  must  make  in  May. 

Season  when  opens  the  Boyal  Academy ; 

Htre  may  the  visitor  revel  in  art. 
And  though  he  needn't  know  Euskhi  from  Adam,  he 

Lingers  with  pleasure,  and  grieves  to  depart 
Genius  there  triumphs,  and  Landseer  thou  headest  all 

Other  competitors  in  the  E.  A. 
(Nelson,  hard  by,  longs  to  see  on  his  pedestal 

Landseer's  four  lions,  and  long  he  may !) 

Season  when  flower-shows  tempt  by  their  brOliancy 

Smartly-dressed  people  to  Chiswick  and  Eew, 
Who,  as  they  saunter  through  canvas  pavilions,  see 

Barest  exotics  in  thousands  on  view. 
Season  when but  1  must  pause,  for  the  Editor 

Hints  that  my  verses  are  '  stopping  the  wsiyJ 
Beader,  farewell !  I  must  end  since  he's  said  it,  or 

Yet  I'd  not  done  with  the  pleasures  of  May. 
Temple,  1S65.  T.  W.  8. 
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AN  EXCUBSION  EXTKAOBDINAEY; 

OR, 
A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  AFRICA. 


AT  a  crowded  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  held  on  the  1 4th  of  January, 
1863,  one  of  the  speakers  concluded 
tlios: — 

'England  has  always  marched  at 
the  head  of  nations  [Observe,  nations 
uuTersally  march,  one  at  the  head 
of  all  the  others],  through  the  intre- 
pidity of  her  travellers  in  pursuit 
of  geographical  discoveries  [Hear, 
bear].  Dr.  Samuel  Fergusson,  one 
of  her  glorious  sons,  will  not  dis- 
grace his  origin  [No,  no].  His  at- 
tempt, if  it  succeed  [It  will,  it  will], 
will  connect,  by  completing  them, 
our  scattered  notions  of  African 
cartology  [Hear,  hear];  and,  if  it 
M  [Never,  never],  it  will  still  re- 
main one  of  the  boldest  conceptions 
of  human  genius'  [Long^continued 
cheering,  with  loud  caJis  for  Dr. 
Fergusson]. 

The  Doctor  was,  therefore,  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting.  His  entrance 
^ras  the  sigiuJ  for  renewed  applause, 
whidi  he  received  without  the 
slightest  emotion.  He  was  a  man 
some  forty  years  of  age,  of  ordinary 
stature  aid  constitution.  A  ruddi- 
ness of  complexion  betrayed  his  san- 
guine temperament .  His  counte- 
nance was  calm,  his  features  regular ; 
hat  his  nose  was  large,  like  the  prow 
of  a  vessel,  as  became  a  man  destined 
to  make  important  discoveries.  His 
soft  ^es,  intelligent  rather  than 
daring,  gave  a  great  charm  to  his 
physiognomy.  His  arms  were  long ; 
his  feet  were  planted  on  the  ground 
with  the  dedsion  of  a  sturdy  pedes- 
trian. Advancing  to  the  chair  that 
was  placed  for  him,  he  stood  still 
snd  steady,  and  raising  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  to  heaven, 
he  uttered  the  single  word,  '£z- 
cOsaagV 

The  expression  was  accepted  with 
enthusiasm.  It  exactly  described 
the  situation,  and  that  with  the  ut- 
most brevity. 

But  who  was  the  Doctor?  and 
^iiat  was  his  enterprise? 

Samuel  Fesgussoa  was  the  son  of 


a  captain  in  the  navy,  trained  to 
follow  his  father's  profiessioa.  Hia 
studies  included,  amongst  other 
things,  the  narratives  of  Mungo 
Park,  Bruce,  Levaillant,  and  even 
'Bobinson  Crusoe,'  besides  botany, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  natural 
philosophy  in  general  At  the  aga 
of  twenty-two,  when  he  lost  his  fi^ 
ther,  he  had  already  made  the  tour 
of  the  world.  In  1845,  he  took  part 
in  Captain  Sturt's  expedition  for  the 
discovery  of  a  Caspian  Sea  which 
was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  centre 
of  ^Australia.  This  little  excursion 
was  followed  by  other  equally  plea- 
sant trips,  during  all  which  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph's'  oorrespcmdents.  He 
was  well  known  to  the  Geographical 
Societies  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  as  well  as  to  the  Travel- 
lers' Club  and  the  Boyal  Polytechnic 
Institution,  whence  his  &iend  Eok- 
bum,  the  statician,  one  day  sent  him 
the  following  problem  by  way  of  an 
agreeable  relaxation:  —  Given  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  during 
your  voyage  round  the  wcMrld,  how 
many  miles  has  your  head  travelled 
more  than  your  feet,  in  consequence 
of  the  diffarent  lengtiis  of  the  radii? 
Or,  Given  the  number  of  miles  tra- 
velled by  your  head  and  your  feet 
respectively,  calculate  the  height  of 
your  own  stature  exactiy  to  a  line. 

After  the  meeting  the  Doctor  was 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Travel- 
lers' Club,  where  the  dimensions  of 
the  joints  were  in  proportion  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  guest  The  stur- 
geon which  figured  at  this  splendid 
repast  was  only  three  inches  shorter 
than  Fergusson  himselt  Next  morn- 
ing the  'Daily  Telegraph,'  in  a 
leader,  announodd,  'Africa,  at  last, 
is  about  to  yield  the  secret  of  her 
vast  solitudes.  A  modem  CEklipus 
will  solve  the  riddle  which  sixty 
centuries  have  £uled  to  reveal.  An 
intrepid  discoverer  proposes  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  of  that  continent* 
from  east  to  west,  in  a  balloon.  If 
we  are  correctly  informed,  the  start- 
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ing-point  will  be  the  IbIo  of  Zanzibar, 
on  the  east  coast  The  spot  at  which 
the  jonrnej  will  end  can  be  known 
only  to  iSrovidence.  The  Geogra- 
phical Society  has  generously  con- 
tributed 2,5ooZ.  in  aid  of  the  ex- 
penses. Our  readers  shall  be  duly 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  this 
adventurous  attempt,  which  is  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  geo- 
graphy.' 

Dr.  Fergusson  had  a  friend ;  but 
he  was  not  another  self,  an  altar  ego. 
It  is  impossible  for  friendship  to 
exist  between  two  perfectly  iden- 
tical beings.  Dick  Kennedy  was  a 
thorough  Scotchman,  open,  resolute, 
obstinate.  He  resided  at  Leith, 
near  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  perfect 
sportBman,  and  so  capital  a  shot, 
that  not  only  did  he  split  rifie*bullets 
on  the  edge  of  a  knife,  but  he  di- 
vided them  into  such  equal  halves, 
that,  on  weighing  them  afterwards, 
there  was  no  perceptible  difRsrence 
between  them.  Tne  young  men 
first  became  acquainted  in  India, 
where  they  belonged  to  the  same 
regiment  While  Dick  was  hunt- 
ing tigers  and  elephants,  Samuel 
searched  for  plants  and  insects,  and 
was  rewarded  by  more  than  one 
specimen  whose  value  was  equal  to 
a  pair  of  ivory  tusks.  Neither  of 
them  ever  had  occasion  to  save  the 
other's  life,  or  to  render  any  service 
whatsoever;  whence  arose  an  un- 
alterable attachment  Destiny  some* 
times  separated,  but  sympathy  con- 
stantly reunited  thenu 

As  soon  as  Kennedy  caught  sight 
of  the  article  in  the  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph,' he  hastmied  in  great  excite- 
ment to  the  General  Railway  Station, 
and  next  day  arrived  in  London. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  after- 
wards a  cab  deposited  him  in  front 
of  the  Doctor's  modest  mansion, 
Soho  Square,  Greek  Street  He  ra- 
pidly mounted  the  perron,  or  flight 
of  steps,  and  annoxmced  his  arrival 
by  five  loud  knocks.  The  Doctor 
opened  the  door  in  person. 

'  You  in  London,  my  dear  Dick, 
and  during  the  shooting  season  too! 
What  brings  you  here?' 

'The  newspapers'  announcement 
of  your  inenne  project,  which  I  am 
determined  to  prevent' 

'Indeed!   1  mean  to  take  you 


with  me;  but  we  can  Ineiklttt 
while  discussing  that  point'  So  the 
friends  took  tfafiir  opposite  places 
before  a  little  table  laden  with  a 
pile  of  sandwiches  and  an  enormoos 
teapot 

'My  dear  Samuel,  your  scheme ii 
impossible.' 

'  We  shall  see  that  alter  we  have 
tried  it' 

'  And  the  obstacles,  the  dangers  of 
every  kind !' 

'  Obstacles  were  invented  to  be 
overcome.  As  to  dangers,  every- 
thing in  life  is  dangerous.  It  may 
be  dangerous  to  sit  down,  or  to  g^ 
out  of  bed.' 

*  Have  you  discovered  any  means 
of  directing  a  balloon  T 

'Not  a  bit  of  it;  the  idea  is  vi- 
sionary. But  I  mean  to  go  ftom 
east  to  west,  by  taking  advantsgeof 
the  trade- winds.' 

'Beally!'  said  Komedy,  r^eet- 
ing.  '  The  trade-winds.  GertainJy— 
^re  may  be  something  in  that' 

Dr.  Feigusson  had  also  a  servant 
who  answefed  to  tiiename  of  Joe;  a 
capital  fellow,  devoted  to  hismabter 
—a  faithful  Caleb,  of  unfailing 
good-humour.  Fergusson  left  to 
his  managem^it  all  the  minor  de- 
tails of  his  existence,  and  with  good 
reason.  Bare  and  honest  Joe!  A 
servant  who  ordras  your  dinner; 
whose  taste  is  yours;  who  packs 
your  trunk,  without  forgettsng 
shirts  or  stockings;  who  keeps 
your  keys  and  your  secrets  without 
betraying  the  trust — think  di  sn^ 
a  servant  as  that! 

In  Joe's  opinion  the  Doctor  was 
infallible.  After  1»  had  spoken, 
might  no  man  speak*  Whatever  be 
thought,  was  just;  what  he  said, 
sensible;  whatever  he  ordered  and 
undertook  was  possible  and  prac- 
ticable;  consequently,  when  the 
Doctor  broached  his  plan  of  croes- 
ing  Africa  in  the  air,  for  Joe  it  was 
a  settled  business.  He  felt  aaroied 
of  making  one  of  the  party. 

But  also  he  was  certain  to  render 
great  service  by  his  intelligence  sod 
his  marvellous  agility.  Had  a  pro- 
fessor of  gymnastics  been  required 
for  the  monkeys  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Joe  was  perfieotly  capable  of 
undertaking  the  situation.  Jump- 
ing, leaping,  fiying,  impossible  feats 
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for  him  were  merely  child's  play. 
Amongst  his  other  qualifications,  he 
possessed  an  astonishing  power  and 
nmge  of  yision.  Like  Moestlin, 
Kepler's  teacher,  he  enjoyed  the  rare 
facnl^  of  distinguishing  Jupiter*s 
satellites  without  a  telescope,  and  of 
ooonting  fourteen  stars  in  the  group 
of  the  Pleiades,  although  some  of 
them  are  of  the  ninth  magnitude. 

The  Doctor  hastened  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure.  He  pmon- 
ally  superintended  the  construction 
of  his  Dollooni  introducing  certain 
modifications  respecting  which  he 
kept  absolute  silence.  His  object 
was  to  be  able  to  descend  at  will, 
and  mount  again  witiiout  losing  an 
atom  of  gas.  For  some  time  past 
he  had  been  studying  Arabic  and 
other  African  dialects ;  and,  thanks 
to  his  polyglot  tendencies,  he  made 
rapid  progress.  On  the  x6th  of  Fe- 
bruary the  screw  steamer '  Besolute' 
was  moored  at  Greenwich.  Her 
hold  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
the  balloon ;  and  on  the  iSth  it  was 
cuefuUy  got  on  board  with  all  its 
accessories— the  car  and  its  tent- 
like oorering,  anchors,  ropes,  pro- 
visions, wat^tanks,  ballast,  every- 
thing. A  sufficient  stock  of  siU- 
phuric  acid  and  old  iron  was  laid  in 
for  the  production  of  the  hydrogen 
gas.  On  the  21st,  at  three  in  the 
morning,  the  '  Besolute '  had  got  her 
steam  up  and  was  making  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames. 

On  the  30th  of  March  the  Table 
Moontain  came  into  view,  and  Gape 
Town,  situated  at  its  foot,  could 
soon  be  made  out  with  the  telescope. 
One  dsy's  halt  there  sufficed  to  take 
incoakand  fresh  provisions.  The 
ran  through  the  channel  of  Mozam- 
bique was  particularly  favoured  by 
the  weather;  and  on  the  15th  of 
April,  at  11  a.m.,  the  steamer  cast 
anchor  before  the  town  of  Zanzibar, 
on  the  island  of  that  name.  Zanzi-bar 
is  separated  from  the  African  coast  by 
a  strait  whose  greatest  breadth  does 
not  exceed  thirty  miles.  It  drives 
a  brisk  trade  *in  ivory,  gums,  and 
espedally  in  'ebony,'  for  Zanzibar  is 
t^te  slave-market.  There  is  concen- 
trated, for  exportation,  all  the  :hu- 
man  plunder  taken  by  the  chiefs  in 
the  interior  in  their  intestine  broils. 

The  balloon  was  landed  under 


the  protection  of  the  British  Consul, 
inflated  in  the  usual  way  when 
ready-made  gas  is  not  to  be  had, 
and  then  christened  the  Victoria. 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  ballast,  in 
fifty  bags,  were  taken  in;  and  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 8  th  every  preparation  was  con- 
cluded. The  trio  took  their  places 
in  the  car.  '  Let  go  all  I'  shouted 
the  Doctor,  and  the  Victoria  proudly 
and  steadily  rose  until  she  attained 
an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet 

The  air  was  pure,  with  the  wind 
blowing  moderately  from  the  south- 
west The  strait  was  safely  and 
speedily  crossed,  and  they  wore 
gliding  over  the  continent  Tlie 
fields  were  like  a  pattern-book  of 
various  colours;  the  natives  were 
black  insects  crawling  to  and  fro. 
For  better  observation,  they  de- 
scended to  an  altitude  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  grotmd.  Pass- 
ing near  a  village,  which  the  map 
indicated  to  be  iGu>le,  the  whole  po- 
pulation came  out,  shouting  at  them 
with  fright  and  anger.  Showers  of 
arrows  were  bootlessly  shot  at  the 
aerial  monster  which  floated  ove> 
head.  And  then  the  scene  changed 
to  tufts  of  trees  and  more  scattered 
negro  villages. 

'  How  beautiful  I'  said  Joe,  break- 
ing silence.  But  he  got  no  answer. 
The  Doctor  was  busy  taking  notes 
and  observing  barometrical  varia- 
tions. Kennedy's  eyes  were  too 
folly  foocnpied  to  allow  his  tongue 
any  employment  At  last,  with  a 
unanimous  explosion— 

*  A  fig  for  postchaisesr  Joe  ex- 
cUimed. 

'  A  fig  for  steamers  r  the  Doctor 
added. 

'  And  a  fig  for  railways  I'  rejoinofl 
Kennedy.  '  They  carry  you  through 
a  country  without  showing  you  it 
Our  balloon  is  a  paradise— an 
ecstatic  dream  in  a  luxurious  ham- 
mock.' 

'What  magnificent  trees  1'  Joo 
continued.  *They  look  quite  real 
and  natural,  but  they  are  very  fine, 
nevertheless;  a  dozen  of  them 
would  make  a  forest' 

'They  are  baobabs,'  said  the 
Doctor.  *  That  one,  there,  must  bo 
a  hundred  feet  in  girth.' 

And  so  they  gazed  and  glided  on. 
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After  (mpping  heartily,  they  a^rreed 
to  divide  the  night  into  three 
watches.  As  the  Doctor  had  deter- 
mined to  take  the  first  watch, 
Kennedy  and  Joe»  well  wrapped  in 
their  blankets,  were  very  soon  fast 
asleep. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  their  third  day's  journey,  the 
Victoria  hovered  over  Eazeh,  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away 
from  the  coast,  with  magnificent 
weather  and  a  broiling  sim,  without 
the  slightest  perceptible  breath  of 
air. 

'  We  left  Zanzibar  only  two  days 
ago,'  said  the  Doctor,  consulting  his 
notes,  'and  we  have  gone  over  a 
distance  (including  deviations  and 
driftings)  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  miles.  It  took  Cap- 
tains Burton  andSpeke  four  months 
to  get  so  far.' 

Eazeh,  an  important  point  in 
Central  A&ica,  is  scarcely  a  town. 
It  is  a  collection  of  six  large  excava- 
tions, in  which  hovels,  slaves'  huts, 
little  yards,  and  well-cultivated  gar- 
dens are  closely  huddled  together; 
onions,  sweet  batatas,  ^g-plants, 
gourds,  and  mushrooms  thrive  to 
perfection.  Around  the  excavations 
picture  to  yourself  numerous  native 
cottages,  vast  market-places,  hemp- 
fields,  clumps  of  handsome  trees, 
and  you  have  Eazeh.  Business, 
just  then,  was  at  its  busiest  There 
was  a  mingled  hubbub  of  neighing 
mules,  singing  women,  squalling 
children,  and  shouting  men,  not  to 
mention  drums  and  trumpets. 
Honey,  cotton,  ivory,  gaudy  stuffs, 
were  lying  about  in  rich  confusion. 
All  at  once  the  uproar  ceased.  The 
crowd  had  caught  sight  of  the 
Victoria,  which  was  gradually 
making  a  perfectly  yertical  descent 
Men,  women,  children,  slaves,  mer- 
chants, Arabs,  and  negroes,  suddenly 
disappeared,  hiding  themselves  in 
holes  and  hovels. 

'  My  dear  Samuel,'  said  Kennedy, 
'  if  this  be  the  effect  which  we  pro- 
duce, we  shall  have  some  difficulty 
in  establishing  commercial  relations 
with  those  go^  people  down  below.' 

'  They  are  frightened  at  first,  but 
will  soon  return,  out  of  either 
curiosity  or  superstition.  Look  I  I 
oatch  a  glimpse  of  some  already.' 


The  Viotoria  amroadiiBg  tin 
ground,  fixed  one  of  heac  anchcos  m 
the  top  of  the  tree  which  was  near- 
est to  the  market-placa  Littieby 
little,  the  population  peeped  out  d 
their  burrows  and  niding-plaoeB. 
Several  Wagangas,  the  Bomeien  of 
the  neighbourhood,  known  by  their 
trappings  of  conical  shells,  advanced 
boldly.  They  wore  at  their  gizdk 
little  black  gourds  covered  with 
grease,  and  divers  magical  imple- 
ments, all  in  a  state  of  dootcKial 
dirtiness.  Soon,  the  crowd  thronged 
round  them,  the  women  and  diildieD 
rained  the  party,  the  drums  re- 
sumed their  drumming,  hands  wen 
clapped  together  and  stzetdied  to- 
wwls  the  sky. 

'  That's  their  manner  of  praying,' 
observed  the  Doctor.  '  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  we  are  likely  to  play  an 
important  part  Even  you,  Joe, 
may  be  made  a  fistash— a  sort  of 
little  god.' 

'  I  have  no  objeoiion«  sir.  I  doni 
dislike  incense.' 

'At  that  moment,  one  of  the 
sorcerers,  a  Myanga,  made  a  signal, 
and  the  whole  multitude  kept  dead 
silence.  He  addressed  a  £bw  woids 
to  the  travellers,  but  in  a  tongns 
unknown  to  them.  The  Doctor 
therefore  tried  a  sentence  <^  Aiahie, 
and  was  immediately  answered  is 
the  same  in  a  flowery  harangoe, 
which  was  listened  to  with  ^reat 
approval,  to  the  effect  that  ibe 
Victoria  (mistaken  of  the  Mooo  in 
person)  having  deigned,  with  her 
three  sons,  to  approach  the  ci^,  tiie 
gracious  oomplimtot  would  never 
be  forgotten  m  the  land  fikvoared 
by  the  Sun.' 

The  Doctor  replied,  with  grest 
gravity,  that  the  Moon  was  aoccfl* 
tomed,  every  thousand  yean,  to 
gratify  her  worshippers  with  her 
immediate  presence.  If  they  had 
any  petition  to  make,  now  was  the 
time  to  express  their  wants  and 
wishes. 

The  sorcerer  answered  that  thar 
sultan,  the  Mwani,  who  had  bea 
ill  for  several  years,  would  be  glaa 
to  see  the  Scms  of  the  Moon  at  his 
palace. 

'The  Moon,'  said  Fergam 
'pitying  the  sovereign  beloved  of 
the  children  of  Ungamwesgr,  has 
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eommisskmed  us  to  aooomplish  the 
euro  of  his  most  sable  majesty. 
Let  him  prepare  to  reoeLye  us 
forthwith/ 

The  clamour,  the  cries,  the  chant- 
ini^,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  noisy 
demonstrations  ledoabled.  The 
wbole  vast  mnltitade  of  curly 
black  heads  set  itself  in  motion  in 
one  direction. 

'And  now/  said  the  Doctor  to  his 
companions, '  we  mnst  be  prepared 
for  every  contingency.  At  any 
moment  we  may  be  compelled  to 
take  omrselyes  off  in  donble-qnick 
time.  Kennedy,  therefore,  will  re- 
main in  the  car,  and  maintain  a 
snfBcient  ascensional  i)ower.  The 
anchor  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  tree; 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  that 
respect  I  will  descend ;  Joe  shall  do 
the  same,  only  he  will  remain  at  the 
foot  of  the  rope-ladder.  Be  nnder 
no  apprehension  on  my  accotmt; 
I  am  protected,  for  a  time,  by  their 
sapmtition.' 

Taking  a  small  medicine-chest  in 
his  hand,  heclimbed  down  the  ladder, 
preceded  by  Joe,  who  grayely  seated 
himself  at  its  foot,  cross-legged,  with 
oriental  self-importance.  A  portion 
of  the  crowd  formed  a  respectfal 
circle  ronnd  him.  The  l>octor, 
headed  by  the  native  band  of  mnsic 
and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  dancing 
deyotees,  slowly  prooeded  to  the 
royal '  temb^/  outside  the  town.  It 
was  then  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
as  in  duty  bound.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  the  sultan's  natural  son, 
a  well-made  young  fellow,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  was  the  sole  inheritor  of 
tiie  paternal  goods,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  legitimate  children.  He 
prostrated  himself  before  the  Son  of 
the  Moon,  who  raised  him  with 
gracious  gestures. 

The  palace,  a  sort  of  square  edifice 
called  Ititenya,  was  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  tro- 
pi<»l  vegetation.  A  sort  of  ve- 
randah, formed  by  the  projecting 
roof  of  thateh,  surrounded  the  exte- 
rior, resting  on  a  wooden  post  which 
assumed  Ihe  pretension  of  being 
carved.  The  walls  were  decorated 
with  long  stripes  of  reddish  cli^,  on 
which  attempts  had  been  made  to 


represent  the  figures  of  men  and 
serpents— the  latter  being  the  better 
likenesses.  The  roof  did  not  re- 
pose immediately  on  the  walls,  but 
allowed  tiie  air  to  circulate  freely 
throughout  the  habitation.  Win- 
dows were  an  unknown  luxury,  and 
doors  very  nearly  so. 

The  Doctor  was  received  with 
great  honours  by  the  guards  and 
the  royal  fiftvourites.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sultan's  illness,  the  din  re- 
doubled when  he  entered  the  palace. 
He  remarked,  suspended  from  the 
lintel,  hares'  tails  and  zebras'  manes, 
by  way  of  talisman.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  the  assembled  troop  of 
his  majesty's  wives  to  the  dulcet 
sound  of  the  'upatu/  a  sort  of 
cymbal  made  with  the  bottom  of  a 
copper  pot,  and  the  harmoniouB 
tones  of  the  '  kilindo^'  a  drum,  five 
feet  long,  hollowed  out  of  a  tree. 
Most  of  these  ladies  seemed  very 
pretty.  They  laughed  heartily  as 
they  smoked  their  tobacco  in  long 
black  pipes.  Half  a  dozen  of  them 
were  not  less  cheerful  than  the 
others,  although  reserved  for  a  cruel 
death.  At  the  sultan's  decease  they 
were  to  be  buried  alive  together 
with  him,  to  keep  him  company  in 
his  eternal  solituda 

The  Doctor  advanced  to  the  ail- 
ing sovereign's  wooden  bed.  There 
he  beheld  a  man,  some  forty  years 
of  age,  perfectly  used-up  and  bru- 
talised  by  orgies  of  every  kind,  and 
for  whom  nothing  could  be  done. 
His  illness,  which  had  lasted  some 
years,  was  one  continued  drunken 
fit  The  royal  sot  was  almost  un- 
conscious, and  all  the  ammonia  in 
the  world  would  not  have  set  him 
on  his  legs  again. 

The  wives  and  favourites  bent  the 
knee  and  bowed  themselves  during 
this  solemn  interview.  By  meanR 
of  a  few  drops  of  violent  cordial,  the 
Doctor  roused  this  lethargic  body 
for  an  instant  The  sultan  stirred, 
and,  for  a  living  corpse  which  for 
several  hours  haid  given  no  signs  of 
life,  the  symptom  was  hailed  with 
shoute  of  approbation ;  but  being 
now  six  in  the  evening,  it  was  time 
to  get  back  to  the  Victoria. 

Joe,  meanwhile,  was  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  crowd 
paid  him  their  best  respecte.     As 
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became  a  yeritable  Son  of  the  Moon, 
he  accepted  their  humble  daty. 
For  a  diyiniiy  he  seemed  a  capital 
fellow,  not  prond  in  the  least,  but 
familiar  rather  with  the  jet-black 
lasses,  who  were  never  tired  of 
staring  at  him.  '  Adore  me,  young 
ladies,'  he  said,  'as  much  as  you 
please;  Tm  a  good  sort  of  chap, 
though  the  son  of  a  goddess.'  They 
offered  him  the  propitiatory  gifts 
which  are  usually  deposited  in  the 
fetish-huts — ears  of  barley  and  the 
strong  li(^uor  '  pomb^.*  Politeness 
obliged  hmi  to  taste  the  latter;  but, 
although  broken  in  to  whisky  and 
gin,  it  was  too  much  for  his  sensitive 
palate.  He  consequently  grinned 
a  horrible  grin,  whicn  his  admirers 
took  for  an  amiable  smile.  And 
then  the  dark-complexioned  nymphs, 
intoning  a  dreary  song,  be^an  to 
perform  a  negro  ballet 

'You  dimoe,  do  you?  Very 
well.  Ill  show  yon  one  of  my 
country  dances.' 

So  he  started  a  stunning  jig,  twist- 
iog  himself,  twining,  twirling,  twiz- 
zling;  dancing  with  his  feet,  with  his 
knees,  with  his  hands;  developing  his 
movements  into  extravagant  contor- 
tions, incredible  attitudes,  impossible 
giimaces;  conveying  to  the  native 
raind  a  strange  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  gods  dance  in  the  moon. 

But  the  Africans,  as  much  given 
to  mimicry  as  monkeys,  soon  copied 
all  his  airs  and  graces.  They  did 
not  forget  a  step  or  lose  a  gesture. 
St  Vitus  took  possession  of  the 
whole  assembly.  At  the  height  of 
the  fun,  Joe  perceived  the  Doctor, 
who  was  hurrying  back,  pursued  by 
a  howling  and  disorderly  multitude. 
Singular  change!  What  had  hap- 
pened? Had  the  sultan  expired  m 
his  pbysician*s  hands? 

Kennedy,  at  his  post  aloft,  saw  the 
danger  wiibout  understanding  the 
cause.  The  balloon,  urged  by  its 
dilated  gas,  tugged  at  the  rope,  im- 
patient to  mount  The  Doctor 
reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  A 
remnant  of  superstitions  awe  pre- 
vented the  crowd  from  seizing  his 
person.  He  quickly  climbed  it,  and 
Joe  followed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?*  Kennedy 
asked,  seizing  his  rifle. 


'Look  there!'  said  the  Doctor, 
pointing  to  the  horizon.  The  moon 
was  rising,  red  and  splendid,  a  globe 
of  fire  on  a  ground  of  azure.  It  wu 
the  moon,  and  no  mistake.  Either, 
therefore,  there  were  two  moons  in 
the  sky,  or  the  strangers  were  im- 
X>ostors,  adventurers,  false  gods,  such 
were  the  negroes*  natural  reflectioaa. 

Joe  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
The  populace  of  Eazeh,  seeing  their 

f>rey  about  to  escape,  set  up  a  pro- 
onged  hooting.  Bows  ana  arrows 
and  muskets  were  levelled  at  the 
balloon.  But  one  of  the  soroeras 
made  a  sign.  The  arms  were  drop- 
ped. He  climbed  the  tree,  with  the 
intention  of  seizing  the  anchor  and 
rope,  and  so  hauling  the  machine  to 
the  ground.  Joe  snatched  a  hatchet, 
and  was  going  to  cut  the  rope,  when 
the  sorcerer,  by  breaking  tiie 
branches,  managed  to  disengage  the 
anchor,  which,  violently  pulled  by  the 
balloon,  caught  him  between  the 
legs,  and  carried  him  astride  into  the 
regions  of  air.  The  crowd  were 
stupefied  at  beholding  one  of  their 
Wagangas  starting  on  a  journey  to 
the  skies. 

'  Huzza !'  cried  Joe,  while  the  Vic- 
toria mounted  rapidly.  '  Shall  I  cat 
the  rope,  and  let  the  nigger  go?' 

'Fie;  for  shame!'  said  the  dootc^; 
'  we  will  not  wantonly  kill  him.  A 
few  miles  ride,  will  do  him  no  harm. 
He  is  a  wiza^;  and  the  anchor 
serves  as  his  broom  stick.' 

When  the  Victoria  had  risen  about 
a  thousand  feet,  a  slight  breeze 
wafted  her  away  from  the  town. 
The  negro  grasped  the  rope  with 
fearful  energy.  He  did  not  utter  a 
word ;  his  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
his  head.  Half  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  Doctor,  perceiving  asolitaiy  spot, 
caused  the  balloon  to  descend  slowly. 
Before  the  anchor  touched  the 
ground,  the  wizard  had  quickly 
made  up  his  mind.  He  let  go, 
alighted  on  his  feet,  and  set  off  for 
Kazeh,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  csny 
him ;  while  the  Victoria,  relieved  of 
his  weight,  remounted  towards  the 
firmament 

On  the  I  ith  of  May  following,  she 
was  still  pursuing  her  adventoroos 
course.  The  travellers  now  felt  the 
same  confidence  in  her  as  a  sailor 
feels  in  his  well-tried  vessel    Oat 
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of  terrible  htimcanes,  tropical  heats, 
dangerous  depuiiaies,  and  still  more 
dangerous  descents  she  had  always 
come  forth  with  triumphant  sncoess. 
FergosBon  seemed  almost  to  manage 
her  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  Con- 
seqaently,  without  knowing  wliere  it 
would  end,  the  Doctor  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  voyage ;  only, 
in  this  country  of  barbarians  and 
fanatics,  prudence  obliged  him  to 
take  the  strictest  precautions.  He 
therefore  enjoined  his  companions 
always  to  keep  their  eyes  open 
against  any  accident  that  might 
happen  at  any  moment 

'  You  see/  he  said,  tracing  their 
course  on  the  map,  'that  we  are 
making  straight  for  the  district  of 
Loggoum,  and  perhaps  for  its  capital, 
Eernak,  where  poor  Toole  met  his 
death.  He  was  an  ensign  in  the 
8oth  regiment,  only  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  joined  Major 
Denham  in  Africa,  What  a  grave 
of  Europeans  this  continent  has 
been  T  But  the  wind  is  dropping. 
Surely  we  are  not  going  to  be  caught 
in  a  dead  calm !' 

'Look !'  said  Joe.  <  There,  to  the 
north,  lies  something  which  resem- 
bles a  town/ 

'  It  is  Kemak.  The  last  puff  of 
wind  is  wafting  us  thither/ 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Vic- 
toria was  hoyering  over  the  town  at 
an  elevation  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
foet 

'  We  are  now  as  close  to  it,'  the 
Doctor  remarked, '  as  you  would  be 
\o  London  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's. 
We  can  examine  the  city  at  our  ease. 
But  what  is  that  continual  sound  of 
tapping  and  hammering  which  wp 
hear?' 

Joe  lool^ed  out  attentively,  and 
saw  that  the  noise  was  produced  by 
numerous  weavers,  who  were  beating 
cloth  stretched  from  tree  to  tree  in 
the  open  air.  The  entire  capital  of 
Loggoum  displayed  itself,  like  a 
pkn  stretched  out  between  their 
feet  It  was  a  veritable  city,  with 
houses  in  regular  lines  and  broad 
streets.  In  the  midst  of  a  large 
square  a  slave-market  was  being 
held,  with  a  great  affluence  of  pur- 
chasers. At  the  sight  of  the  Victoria, 
the  usual  effect  was  produced.  At 
first  shouts  and  cries  were  uttered ; 
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then  followed  profound  stapefiMstion. 
Business  was  interrupted,  work 
abandoned ;  the  hum  of  traffic  ceased. 
The  travellers  remained  suspended 
in  perfect  immobility,  and  could 
watch  every  passing  detail  in  that 
populous  city.  They  even  descended 
to  within  about  sixty  feet  of  the 
ground. 

The  Qovemor  of  Loggoum  then 
rushed  out  of  his  dwelling,  display- 
ing his  green  standard,  and  accom- 
C'ed  by  his  musicians,  who  blew 
I  enough  to  crack  anything 
except  their  own  lungs,  through 
hoarse-toned  bufialo-horns.  The 
crowd  thronged  round  him.  Dr. 
Fergusson  tned  to  get  a  hearing 
without  obtaining  it 

The  population,  remarkable  for 
their  high  foreheads,  waving  hair, 
and  almost  aquiline  noses,  appeared 
haughty  and  intelligent;  but  the 
presence  of  the  Victoria  troubled 
them  strangely.  Horsemen  could 
be  seen  galloping  in  all  directions. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  go- 
vernor's troox>s  were  assembling  to 
combat  the  extraordinary  enemy. 
Joe  made  all  sorts  of  signals  to 
them,  with  handkerchiefis  of  all 
sorts  of  colours,  but  without  effect- 
ing any  result 

Meanwhile  the  sheik,  surrounded 
by  his  court,  made  a  speech,  of 
which  the  Doctor  understood  no- 
thing; but  the  universal  language 
of  gestures  plamly  requested  the 
strangers  to  depart,  which  was  im- 
possible, for  want  of  wind.  Their 
immobiUty  exasperated  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  courtiers  expressed 
their  indignation  by  horrible  cries. 
And  curious  personages  those  cour- 
tiers were,  with  their  five  or  six 
parti-coloiured  shirts.  They  had 
enormous  stomachs,  some  of  which 
were  evidently  false,  the  size  of  the 
stomach  being  held  to  be  a  proof  of 
devotion  to  the  sovereign. 

Night  came ;  still  not  a  breath  of 
air.  There  was  an  oppressive  si- 
lence. The  apparent  tranquillity 
might  conceal  a  danger.  The  Doctor 
was  more  than  usually  vigilant  on 
his  watch.  About  midnight  the 
town  seemed  to  be  in  flames,  or  ra- 
ther ,to  be  completely  full  of  fire- 
works. Hundreds  of  moving  lights 
crossed  each  other,  flitting  baok- 
a  H 
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waids  and  forwaords,  and  then 
mounted  towards  the  ballooo.  £^ 
fiwe  fery  long,  however,  Fergonan 
explained  the  phenomenon.  Whole 
floeks  of  pigeons,  witii  borning  com- 
bustibles fiut^ied  to  their  tuls,  had 
been  let  loose  to  fire  the  balloon. 
They  mounted^  tracing  fiery  circles 
in  the  air.  Kennedy  loaded  all  his 
gnos;  but  what  ooold  they  do 
agaimt  such  a  moltitnde  of  ene- 
misB?  Already  some  of  them  were 
approaching  the  oar,  when  the  Boo- 
ioi  no  longer  hesitated.  Throwing 
out  a  kffge  quantity  of  bdlast,  he 
caosed  the  Victoria  to  rise  in  the 


air,  iar  oat  of  tiie  leadi  of  &e  hi- 
oen^tiary  pigeooa. 

Here  we  leave  tiie  tnkvellm  to 
porsne  their  transit  of  Africa  alone. 
Y<x  the  anthenticity  of  the  events** 
fiKMn  which  the  above  are  selected 
as  a  specimen,  we  will  not  under- 
take to  answer,  bat  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  (which  he  will  not 
decline)  on  that  clever,  amasing, 
and  instructive  wiitttr,  M.  Jobi 
Yeme. 

•  «CinqSemiinei€nBaltoa,Voyageide 
DSconveries  en  Afriqoe,  par  Tro»  An- 
gUis.  K^^d'spr^lesNotflBdnDocteitr 
FoguasoD.' 
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THE  arrival  of  Easter  is  every 
year  fraught  with  much  interest 
to  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
delights  in  the  contemplation  of 
nu^y  trials  of  strength  and  skill, 
especially  to  those  who  have  a  son 
or  a  brother  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
but  more  particularly  to  university 
men  themselves,  both  past  and  pre- 
sent. The  week  preceding  Easter 
has  long  been  by  them  considered  a 
gala  week,  owing  to  the  contests 
which  then  take  place  in  the  metro- 
polis or  its  vidmty  between  picked 
representatives  from  either  Alma 
Mater:  we  refer  to  the  boat-race, 
the  InUiard  and  the  racket  matches. 
But  since  the  institution  of  the  inter- 
university  athletic  sports  in  1864, 
the  interest  centred  in  the  Lent 
Term  has  been  considerably  aug- 
mented, although  the  new  games 
are  brought  to  an  issue  at  the  uni- 
versities themselves  in  alternate 
years.  Taking  these  several  events 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in 
the  year  of  grace  1865,  the  athletic 
sports  first  claim  our  attention. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  iuter-university  sports 
held  last  year  at  Oxford  for  that 
turn,  and  the  unexpected  victory  of 
Cambridge  in  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant events,  it  .was  felt  that  the 
gathering    on    Fenner's    cricket- 


ground  on  the  present  occadon 
would,  in  all  probabili^,  exceed 
that  of  1864  in  the  closeness  of  iti 
competition  no  less  than  in  the  ge- 
neral interest  to  which  it  would 
give  rise,  as  the  precursor  of  the 
more  time-honoiued  contests  in  the 
modem  Babylon; — and  these  ex- 
pectations did  not  &il  of  realizatiaD. 

Prei»ratory  to  entering  tiie  lists 
against  one  another,  each  univem^ 
held  a  gathering  amongst  its  own 
members,  by  way  of  aiding  in  the 
selection  of  representatives  to  do 
battle  in  the  following  week  for  the 
dark  and  light  blue  respectively; 
but  although  the  final  results  of  the 
flat  races  were  thereby  cleariy  fore- 
shadowed, yet  in  the  otiier  con- 
tests the  upshot  was  for  the  mo§t 
part  the  reverse  of  what  was  antici- 
pated. 

The  events  fbr  dedsion  oonsistea 
of  flat  racesof  one  hundred  yards, 
quarter-mile,  one  mile,  and  two  miles 
respectively;  besides  putting  the 
weight,  tiirowing  the  cricket-biJt « 
long  jump,  a  high  jump,  anda  hurdle 
race  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  over  ten  flights  of  hurdles. 
The  flat  race  OTer  two  miles  was  sab- 
stituted  for  the  steeple-chase  of  Isst 
season ;  and  a  walking  match  wis 
also  proposed,  but  in  oonfieqneDoe 
of  the  length  of  time  such  an  afhff 
would  necessarily  occupy,  end  the 
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absenoe  of  eacdtement  which  would 
ftttend  it,  the  two  oommitteeB  mn- 
toftUy  agreed  that  it  ahouid  be 
eioloded  &om  the  oaid.  Theae 
objectiona  may  be  TaHd  enough, 
but,  as  every  one  walks  moxe  or 
less,  we  cannot  help  thinlring  that 
so  important  a  feature  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  programme.  It 
was,  howerer,  not  omitted  ficom  the 
Cambridge  sports,  and  was  produo- 
tive  of  a  firsi-rate  performance  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  John  G.  Chambers 
of  Trinity,  president  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Uniyersity  Boat  Club,  who 
coached  the  Cambridge  crew  for 
their  match  at  Putney.  This  gentle- 
man coTered  seven  miles  in  59  min. 
54  sec.,  his  walking  being  pro- 
nounced by  a  celebrated  ex-duun- 
pion  to  be  &ir  toe  and  heel,  although 
exception  was  taken  to  it  by  many 
of  the  undergradnateSb  The  official 
time  waa  as  follows:  First  mile, 
8  min.  3a  sec.;  second,  17  min.  ay 
sec ;  third,  25  min.  56  see* ;  fourtli, 
33 min.  35 SBC.;  fifth, 41  min.  15800.; 
sixth,  50  min.  46  sec. ;  seventh,  59 
min.  54  sec.  Some  amusement  was 
occasicmed  during  Mr.  Chambers' 
walking,  by  the  constant  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  crown  of  his 
head  by  his  attendant  friends.  But 
we  have  wandered  afiu:  from  our 
track. 

The  weather  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  a  5  th  of  March— the 
day  fixed  for  tiie  inter-universi^ 
sports— waa  dull  and  cheerless  in 
the  extreme;  but  towards  eleven 
o'clock  the  sun  appeared,  raising 
hopes  in  the  mind  of  every  one  that 
the  day  would  eventually  prove  fine ; 
but  they  were  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, as  a  shower  of  rain  fdl 
shortly  before  twelve  o'clock,  an 
earnest  of  what  waa  to  follow.  The 
sports  were  fixed  for  noon,  long 
before  which  hour  the  ground  was 
crowded  with  spectators  from  both 
universities,  and  from  London  also ; 
amongst  the  latter  we  recognized 
eevenJ  old  university  men.  The 
stand  erected  for  the  occasion  waa 
well  filled  with  ladies,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon, 
courageously  kept  their  seats  until 
the  end  of  the  programme,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  &lls  of  rain 


and  snow.  The  groimd  was  vakhtt 
heavy  in  consequence  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  j)revious  day,  but  after 
one  o'clock  it  became  very  sticky, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  sports 
resolved  itself  into  mud. 

It  was  thought  that  the  100  yarda 
race,  from  the  times  in  which  the 
distances  had  been  compassed  at 
each  imiversity,  would  produce  a 
close  contest,  and  the  result  proved 
that  the  surmise  was  correct,  al- 
though there  was,  unfortunately, 
some  dispute  as  to  the  actual  winner. 
The  competitors  were,  for  OxJbrd, 
Mr.  Jollye  of  Merton,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, of  Magdalen  Hall,  whilst  the 
Hon.  F.  G.  Felham,  of  Trinity,  and 
Mr.  Hood,  of  Trinity  Hall,  repre- 
sented Cambridge.  On  starting,  Mr. 
Morgan  made  the  running,  but  he 
was  soon  passed  by  Messrs.  Pelham, 
JoUye,  and  Hood,  who  all  ran  home 
very  close  together,  Mr.  Felham 
reaching  the  tape  first,  the  other  two 
nearly  level,  about  a  yard  in  the 
rear.  It  waa  scarcely  thought  pos- 
sible that  any  mistake  should  &ve 
been  made:  but  on  being  asked  who 
had  won,  tne  referee  conferred  with 
the  judges,  one  of  whom,  the  Bev. 
W.  F.  Short,  of  Oxford,  said  thatMr. 
Pelham  had  won ;  the  other  judge, 
Bev.  Leslie  Stephen,  declared  he 
could  not  decide  upon  the  winner; 
so  the  referee  decreed  it  a  dead  heat 
between  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Jollye. 
The  Cantabs  were  by  no  means 
pleased  at  this  decision,  but  felt  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Pelham  must  win.  In 
the  deciding  heat  Mr.  JoUye  made 
the  best  of  a  good  start,  and  came 
away  from  Mr.  Pelham,  beating  him 
by  a  yard  in  lof  seconds. 

Messrs.  Peiham  of  Trinity  and 
Cheetham,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
contended  against  Messrs.  Tritton  of 
Christohurch  and  Knight  of  Mag- 
dalen, who  were  the  representatives 
of  Oxford,  in  the  Quarter  Mile  race. 
Mr.  Pelham  at  the  word  '  go '  made 
the  running,  closely  followed  by 
Enight  and  Tritton ;  at  the  far  side 
of  the  course  opposite  the  stand,  Mr. 
Knight  put  on  the  pace,  and  ob- 
tained a  lead  of  several  yards,  which 
he  maintained  until  passing  the 
pavilion,  where  Mr.  Pelham,  who 
had  reserved  himself,  got  on  even 
terms  with  him  and  went  ahead, 
ana 
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Knight  falling  through  exhaustion. 
Mr.  Pelham  won  with  comparative 
easo  in  fifty-six  seconds,  Mr.  Tritton, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Knight's  mis- 
hap, coming  in  second.  Messrs. 
Pelham  and  Knight  had  the  heels  of 
their  opponents,  and  were  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  only  two  in 
the  race. 

The  greatest  interest  was  evinced 
in  the  Mile  and  Two  Mile  races, 
which  were  looked  upon  as  tho 
chief  events  of  the  meeting.  In  the 
former  race,  Oxford  had  the  Earl 
of  Jersey  of  JBalUol,  and  Messrs. 
Moor  of  Wadham,  and  Michell  of 
Magdalen  to  fight  for  her;  whilst 
Messrs.  Cheetham  of  Trinity  Hall, 
and  Webster  of  Trinity  were  the 
champions  of  the  light-blue.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  per- 
formances of  the  best  of  these  run- 
ners, namely,  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Webster.  The  former  won  tho 
mile  race  at  the  Oxford  sports,  in 
4  min.  szisec,  beating  Mr.  Moor, 
who  was  second,  by  two  or  three 
yards,  and  as  the  young  peer  is  a 
great  favourite  at  Oxford,  he  was 
backed  by  many  friends  to  win.  Mr. 
Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  had  won 
the  'mile'  at  the  Cambridge  sports 
by  fifty  yards  in  the  unprecedented 
time  of  4  min.  36^  sec.,  mst  enough 
to  beat  all  but  the  best  of  the  crack 
professionals :  the  Cantabs  conse- 
quently booked  the  race  a  cer- 
tainty. Mr.  Cheetham  at  the  start 
went  away  at  a  rattling  pace,  evi- 
dently to  serve  his  fellow-competi- 
tor, closely  followed  by  Messrs. 
Moor,  M^ebster,  Michell,  and  Lord 
Jersey ;  they  maintained  this  order 
till  the  completion  of  the  first  lap 
(there  being  four  in  all).  At  the 
commencement  of  the  second  lap, 
Mr.  Michell  went  to  the  front  and 
remained  in  that  place  until  its 
completion,  when  Mr,  Webster  put 
on  the  pace,  and  passed  tho  leaders. 
Lord  Jersey  spuiting  as  well.  The 
two  latter  raced  for  some  distance 
neck  and  neck,  encouraged  by  cries 
of  'Jersey,'  'Webster,'  but  the 
Cambridge  man  was  only  trying  his 
opponents*  metal,  and  almost  im- 
mediately fell  back:  Mr.  Michell 
next  assumed  the  lead,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Moor  and  Lord  Jersey. 
Li  the  fourth  lap  the  two  latter  went 


on  with  the  running,  Webster  lying 
close  up.  At  the  turn  towards  the 
pavilion,  Mr.  Webster  passed  the 
other  two,  amidst  tremendous  cheer- 
iog  from  both  Cantabs  and  Oxo- 
nians. There  was  scarcely  anything 
to  be  heard  except  'Webster,' 
'  Jersey,'  the  preponderance  of 
voices  being  in  favour  of  Webster, 
who  answered  gamely  to  the  calls  of 
his  friends,  and  putting  on  a  final 
spurt,  came  away  from  Lord  Jersey, 
as  if  he  had  been  standing  still,  and 
finished  the  mile  in  4  min.  43^  sec., 
which  is  excellent  time  if  the  state 
of  the  ground  is  taken  into  conside- 
ration. The  time  occupied  by  Mr. 
Lawes  last  year,  when  he  repre- 
sented Cambridge  at  Oxford,  was 
4  min.  56  sec,  and  he  won  with 
less  ease  than  Webster  this  year. 

Five  competitors  came  to  the  post 
for  the  Two  Mile  race,  in  a  regtilar 
snow-storm,  and  the  ground  Tvas 
quite  white  before  the  word  vas 
given.  Cambridge  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Webster  and  Gamett  of 
Trinity,  and  Oxford  by  Lord  Jersey, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Exeter,  and  Mr. 
King  of  Merton.  The  Last-named 
made  the  running  at  his  best  pace 
to  serve  his  fellows,  and  continued 
leading  for  more  than  a  lap,  when 
Mr.  Gamett,  thinking  it  lus  turn, 
raced  level  with  him  for  the  next  lap, 
but  they  unfortunately  came  into 
collision,  Mr.  Gamett  going  down ; 
Mr.  Webster  meanwhile  running 
in  the  third  place,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Lord  Jersey. 
Mr.  Johnson  now,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  King,  gained  the  lead,  closely 
attended  by  Mr.  Gamett,  who  dogged 
the  Oxford  man's  heels  wherever  he 
went,  and  raced  with  him  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  for  several  laps.  Mr. 
Webster  kept  within  ten  yards  of 
the  pair,  and  was  followed  at  a  oon- 
siderable  distance  by  Lord  Jersey, 
who  was  thus  early  out  of  the  race. 
Mr.  Gamett,  by  his  proximity  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  earned  another  Ml, 
but  quickly  picked  himself  up:  he 
was,  however,  overcome  by  his  ex- 
ertions, and  allowed  the  Oxford  man 
to  retain  the  lead.  Opposite  the 
stand,  in  the  final  lap,  Mr.  Webster 
gained  rapidly  on  Johnson,  and 
drew  level  with  him  at  the  old 
pavilion;  but  the  Cambridge  man 
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WW  too  much  for  his  opponent,  and 
putting  on  a  magniticent  sptirt, 
came  away  and  won  hv  thirty  yards 
in  lo  min.  38  sees.  We  had  almost 
omitted  to  mention  that  Mr.  John- 
son won  the  Two  Mile  race  at  Ox- 
ford in  10  min.  38^  sec.,  the  Earl  of 
Jersey  heing  second.  Mr.  Webster 
won  the  Two  Mile  race  at  the  Cam- 
bridge sports  in  10  min.  5  sec.,  Mr. 
Gamett  being  second.  The  first  two 
men  received  a  perfect  ovation  at 
the  close  of  the  race,  not  merely 
from  their  own  bat  also  from  the 
rival  university. 

Cambridge  was  also  first  and 
second  in  weight  patting,  Mr.  Elliot 
of  Trinity  sending  the  shot  with  one 
hand  31  ft  ik  in.;  with  two,  33ft. 
loi  in.,  Mr.  Booth  being  next 

The  cricket-ball  tluowing  was 
looked  npon  as  a  certainty  for  Ox- 
ford, as  their  man,  Mr.  Gillett  of 
Exeter,  had  thrown  109  yards,  and 
the  Cambridge  representative,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Trinity  Hall,  only  98  yards; 
but  the  tables  were  turned  on  this 
occasion  and  Mr.  Gray  won,  throw- 
ing the  ball  103  yds.  2  ft  8  in. ;  Mr. 
Osborne,  St  John's,  Cambrid^, 
being  second  with  100  yds.  a  ft  1 1  in. 
Mr.Gooch  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
proved  successfol  in  the  long  jump 
by  clearing  18  fL  5  in.,  Mr.  Elliot  of 
iS-inity,  Cambridge,  being  second. 
The  high  jump  wa  <ilso  won  by 
Mr.  Gooch  at  5  ft  5  in. ,  Mr.  Osbom 
of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  se  (.  d.  Mr. 
Gooch  also  won  the  long  ju  up  last 
year,  beating  the  same  gentle* 
mao. 

The  hurdle  race  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  over  ten  flights  of 
hurdles,  completed  the  programme ; 
it  fell  to  Mr.  Milvain  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge;  Mr.  Tiffany  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  se- 
cond ;  Mr.  Morgan,  the  best  Oxford 
man,  falling  at  the  second  hurdle. 
Cambridge  thus  won  six  out  of  the 
nine  events  of  which  the  sports  by 
iand  were  composed. 

From  the  other  inter-university 
contests  that  have  lately  occupied 
public  attention,  the  steeple-cnase 
at  Aylesbury  must  not  be  omitted. 
>our  horses  represented  each  uni- 
versity ;  the  course  to  be  run  was 
three  miles  and  a  half,  the  weights 
twelve  stone  each,  and  the  day.  of 


running,  Friday,  the  7th  of  April— 
the .  day  preceding  the  boat-race. 
The  Camoridge  horses  were  the 
fiivourites;  and  we  believe  light 
blue  expected  to  occupy  the  two 
foremost  places  at  the  finish.  How- 
ever, the  fates  were  not  propitious ; 
for  after  an  exciting  race,  accom- 
panied by  sundry  falls,  the  issue 
was  left  to  two  Oxford  horses— Mr. 
I^eathes*  Marchioness  (Owner)  de- 
feating Mr.  Douglas's  Pantaloon 
(Mr.  Johnson)  by  a  neck ;  the  Cam- 
bridge gelding.  Proposition  (Mr. 
Cecil)  running  a  bad  third. 

The  next  contest  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  and  by  far  the  most 
important,  is  the  boat-race  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake  between  the 
eight-oared  crews  sent  up  to  r^re- 
sent  the  universities— a  race  which 
for  the  general  interest  it  creates 
from  high  to  low— for  the  honour- 
able, gentlemanlike  feeling  which 
actuates  all  concerned  in  it,  npon 
whom  no  one  dare  cast  a  breath  of 
suspicion — and  for  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  demoralizing  concomi- 
tants, is  without  parallel. 

On  the  present  occasion  excite- 
ment grew  more  and  more  intense 
as  the  8  th  of  April— the  Saturday 
before  Passion  week  being  usually 
fixed  upon  for  the  race  —  ap- 
proached, and  to  this  feeling  the 
accounts  in  the  daily  journals  of 
the  doings  of  the  crews  on  the 
Putney  water  in  no  slight  degree 
contributed  —  to  which  may  be 
added  a  general  wish  and  expressed 
hope  that  Cambridge  would  this 
year  be  recompensed  for  her  de- 
feats of  the  last  four  seasons,  by 
success. 

The  Oxford  crew,  whose  term 
ended  first,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  Thames  on  Monday,  the  27th 
of  March,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
longer  practice  over  the  London 
water  tnan  their  opponents,  who 
took  their  first  row  on  the  evening 
of  the  ist  of  April— a  day  of  un- 
usual excitement  and  bustle  at 
Putney,  on  account  of  the  opening 
procession  of  the  rowing  clubs  of 
London,— in  itself  a  brilliant  spec- 
tacle and  a  novelty.  During  their 
preparation  immediately  preceding 
the  day  of  the  race  the  crews  were 
daily   accompanied^  by   troops    of 
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horsemen,  indnstrionsly  engaged  in 
watching  the  perfonnanoes  of 
indiYidaal  men,  and  in.timmg  the 
crews,  and  the  towing-path  bore 
signs  of  an  unwonted  vitality,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
high  ground  extending  from  Pntney 
to  Hammersmith.  Towards  the  last, 
the  general  opinion  seemed  to  x>oint 
to  the  Cambridge  crew  as  the  win- 
ners; but  old  boating  men  who 
knew  something  about  form,  shape, 
steadiness,  and  length  of  reach,  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  superior 
and  less  flashy  rowing  of  Oxford. 

The  day  of  the  race  will  long  be 
remember^  by  all  who  had  the 
good-fortune  to  witness  the  contest 
— certainly  the  most  exciting  for 
some  years.  As  the  hour  of  noon 
approached  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  spectators  wended  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  action— by  rail, 
by  road,  and  by  water;  in  fact  ihere 
appeared  to  be  a  perfect  exodus  of 
the  better  classes  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  metropolis.  Every  available 
spot  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  race  was  covered  with  sights 
seers — the  largest  number  having 
congregated  at  Putney,  Hammer- 
gmith,  Barnes,  and  MortJake.  The 
sun  shone  down  from  a  brazen  and 
cloudless  sky,  and  there  being 
scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  the  heat 
was  intense :  in  a  word  it  seemed  as 
if  we  had  been  all  of  a  sudden  trans- 
ported fhnn  the  depth  of  winter, 
with  its  frosts  and  snow,  into  mid- 
summer, with  its  glare  and  dust. 
The  scene  at  Putney  itself  was  more 
exciting  than  usual— small  boats  by 
the  dozens  dropping  up  with  the 
flood  through  the  rickety  old  wooden 
bridge  and  the  still  more  unsightty 
aqueduct,  and  steamer  affcer  steamer, 
more  or  less  laden  with  human 
beings,  making  its  unwelcome  ap- 
pearance. Here  and  there  darted  a 
tittle  screw  yacht,  remarkable  at  once 
lor  its  speed  and  its  insignificance 
when  compared  with  its  more  lofty 
Bisters.  On  shore  were  pedestrians 
wandering  about  anxious  to  catch  a 
ghmpse  of  the  crews — ^the  white 
necktie  being  as  noticeable  as  the 
dark  or  light  blue  rosette  of  the  un- 
dergraduate—as well  as  horsemen 
and  horsewom^i  —  some  on  their 
own   well-appointed  psrk^hacks  — 


others,  apparently  unaccustomed  to 
the  saddle,  on  screws  which  gsTe 

Sromise  of  being  as  produetire  of 
anger  to  Ihe  foot-people  as  to  their 
riders. 

About  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  uid  poises 
beat  fiister  as  the  crews  slowly  walked 
down  from  their  head-quarters  to 
the  boat-yards— Oambridge  to  Sim- 
mons's  and  Oxford  to  the  London 
Bowing  Club  boat-house,  in  which, 
we  beueve,  ttidr  boat  is  always 
welcome  to  shelter.  Very  shMtly 
afterwards  the  two  rival  crews  were 
descried  getting  into  their  craft, 
and,  amid  kmg-continued  cheering, 
paddling  down  to  the  starting-poet 
—two  skiffs,  made  ftst  to  two  bargee 

Sioored  off  the  Star  and  Gitfter,  the 
otel  at  which  the  Cambridge  men 
put  up.  The  Oxford  men  won  tiie 
toss  for  station — a  fiivouraUe  omen 
— and  of  course  chose  the  Fulham 
shore:  and  hereby  hangs  a  coin- 
cidence. For  five  years  running  has 
Oxford  won  the  toss  for  station,  and 
for  those  identical  five  years  has  she 
won  the  race.  When  the  two  eights 
had  taken  up  their  positions,  several 
of  the  steamboats  either  cast  off 
from  the  craft  to  which  they  were 
made  £wt,  or  commenced  slowly 
stealing  up  in  front  of  the  crews; 
the  umiHre's  steamer  consequently 
went  ahead  to  fetch  ^be  oSmding 
parties  back,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  two  eights  left  the  starting- 
point  and  rowed  towards  tiieir  re- 
spective boat-houses.  Thesteameii 
having  at  length  been  brought  into 
subjection,  and  having  retmmed  to 
their  proper  places,  the  eights  once 
more  went  to  the  post  After  re- 
moving their  coats,  and  settling 
themselves  on  thdr  thwarts,  they 
all  reached  forward,  anxiously  await* 
ing  the  word  which  should  dismisB 
them  on  tiieir  joomej. 

At  length  it  came.  'Gof  The 
first  can  to  toodi  the  water  weie 
those  of  Cambridge,  alliiougfa  tiie 
dark-blue  blades  were  ahnost  as 
quick  in  ^Mk  desoeni  Immo- 
oiately  tJie  nose  of  ihe  Cambnd^a 
boat  showed  in  frrint;  ilMter  and 
ftster  it  went,  as  the  crew  out- 
started  the  Oxoniaiffl,  amidst  a  dea^ 
ening  cheer,  whi<^  was  ptckfogfd 
and  repeated  again  and  again,  as 
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thej  fi>rgod  further  and  ftirther 
ahead.  Quarter  of  a  length,  half  a 
length,  three  parts  of  a  length, 
clear!— and  a  still  more  deafening 
shont  rent  the  air.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Oxford  crew,  who  had  set 
themselves  down  to  row  a  long 
telling  stroke  from  first  to  last,  kept 
steadily  on,  it  seemed  almost  too 
slowly  ever  to  come  np  with  their 
antagonists  again.  The  latter,  row- 
ing a  fiir  qoicker  stroke,  led  by  more 
tl»n  a  length  before  half  a  mile  had 
been  completed,  and  continned  to 
row  away  from  Oxford  nntil  passing 
the  Grab  Tree,  where  they  were 
^toBQ  lengths  in  front.  The  exdte- 
ment  at  this  period  of  the  contest, 
both  on  shore  and  afloat,  was  most 
boisterous;  and  '  Cambridge  wins !' 
eehoed  and  re-echoed  on  all  sides. 
In  crossing  the  water  the  Cambridge 
coxswain  threw  his  backwash  on  to 
the  bow  of  Hie  Oxford  boat,  and 
bothered  her  not  a  little.  The  two 
contending  crews  then  made  for  the 
point  below  Hammersmith  Bridge, 
and  tiienoe  for  the  centre  aarch  of 
the  bridge  itself,  through  which, 
amidst  ringing  cheers,  Cambridge 
led  by  abont  two  lengths.  Off 
Biffens*  boat-bnilding  yard  the  Ox- 
ford crew  were  evidently  no  longer 
losing  ground,  and,  in  foot,  seemed 
to  be  able  to  h<^  their  own ;  the  race 
once  more  promising  to  be  most  in- 
teresting. Attheb^d  of  the  river 
below  Ohiswick  Eyot,  the  Oxonians 
slowly— very  slowly— reduced  the 
gap  between  the  boats,  until,  on 
arriving  at  the  Eyot,  about  half  a 
length  separated  them.  In  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  more,  the  bow  of  the  Oxford 
eight  conmienced  to  overlap  .the 
stem  of  their  rival ;  but  for  some 
distance  .further  they  made  very 
little  progress  towards  wresting  the 
lead  from  Cambridge.  However,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Ohiswidc  Eyot 
they  cmoe  more  pereq>tibly  gained, 
and,  coming  up  gradually,  drew 
level  off  Chiswick  church,  amidst 
shouts  fh>m  their  paHasans  of '  Ox- 
ford wins !'  and  in  a  painfril  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  weU-wishers  of 
the  hgfat  blue.  They  were  i^ong- 
side  for  the  shortest  space  of  time 
imaginable,  as  tbey  rapidly  went  in 
front,  being  dear  as  th^  crossed 


the  water  in  i  _ 
bridga  The  rowing  of  the  Cantab 
fell  off  very  much  when  they  were 
passed;  the  quick  stroke  they  had. 
been  rowing  having  told  its  tale: 
not  so  with  Oxford,  who,  with  the 
race  in  hand,  rowed  on  to  the  win- 
ning boat  just  above  the  Ship,  at  the 
same  steady  stroke  at  which  they 
commenced  the  race,  and  in  that 
commanding,  easy  manner  which 
had  found  such  &vour  with  the  inr 
itiated  during  their  practice  over 
the  course.  They  passed  through 
Barnes  Bridge  three  lengths  ahead, 
and  won  a  gallant  race  by  four 
boats'  lengths,  in  ai  minutes  24 
seconds. 

Twenty-two  races  have  now  been 
rowed,  and  Oxford  have  won  twelve 
of  the  number:  on  another  occasion, 
perhaps,  we  may  have  to  record  the 
victory  of  Cambridge,  esi>edally  if 
wiser  counsels  and  better  judgment 
are  displayed  in  the  selection,  coach- 
ing, and  training  of  the  oarsmen. 

The  contrast  between  the  styles 
of  l^e  opposing  crews  on  the  present 
occasion  was  marked.  In  the  Oxford 
boat  was  to  be  found  a  long,  steady 
rowing,  with  a  powerful  swing  fore 
and  sh ;  Mr.  Brown*s  style  being 
one  that  must  needs 'prove  emi- 
nently valuable  over  such  a  long 
and  trying  course  as  that  which  ex- 
tends from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  In 
the  Cambridge  boat  the  rowing  was 
more  lively  and  moro  rapid,  but 
withal  shorter,  and,  by  consequence, 
less  suitable  for  a  course  of  four 
miles  and  upwards,  than  for  a  sharp 
spin  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half, 
although  Mr.  Lawes  rowed  in  a 
most  plucky  and  determined  manner 
throughout 

The  behaviour  of  the  steamboats 
was  as  bad  as  usual,  and  the  Oxford 
boat  was  much  hampered  by  them 
immediately  after  starting.  The 
tugs  mustered  in  unwonted  force; 
and  one  of  the  least  carefttt  ran 
into  and  stove  the  Cambridge  boat, 
as  she  was  being  turned  above  the 
Ship  after  the  conduskm  of  tiiie 
race.  It  is  a  pity  some  means  can- 
not be  devised  for  abatmg— even  if 
not  of  getting  rid  of  this  invariable 
drawback ;  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  its  ultimate  result  bo 
the  romoval  of  the  race  to  another 
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locality,  where  the  beat  of  paddles 
is  unknown.  The  afternoon  being 
lovely,  k  and  the  tide  favonrable, 
seyeral  of  the  steamers  proceeded 
np  the  riyer  to  Bichmond  with 
their  parties;  and  the  quietness 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
Thames  in  that  locality  was  a  great 
relief  after  the  din  and  bustle  of  ^e 
race,  and  ample  time  was  once  more 
given  for  reflection  ux>on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  things  mundana 

After  their  return  to  Putn^,  the 
crews,  in  accordance  with  their 
annual  custom,  lunched  at  Mr. 
Philh'ps's  at  Mortlake,  and  at  a  later 
hour  were  entertained  by  the  Thames 
Subscription  Club  at  dinner  at  Wil- 
lis's Booms,  the  Hon.  George  Benr 
man,  Q.O.,  M.P.,  occupying  the  chair. 
The  usual  speech-marang  followed ; 
the  chairman  complimenting  the 
crews  upon  their  performances— the 
one  for  winning  gallantly,  and  the 
other  for  doing  the  next  best  thing, 
viz.,  losing  gallantly.  This  over,  a 
move  was  made  for  Evans's,  where 
jollity  reigned  supreme,  and  where 
the  cheering  and  uproar  were,  if 
possible,  greater  than  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  match. 

The  University  billiard  matches 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  '  the 
boat  race  day,'  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
where  a  new  table  had  been  put  up 
for  the  purpose.  The  double-handed 
match,  500  up,  was  played  in  the 
afternoon;  Mr.  Stokes  (Queen's), 
and  Mr.  Watts-Bussell  (Christ- 
church),  representing  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  Payne  (Si  Peter's)  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith  (Trinity),  Cam- 
bridge; the  former  being  the 
favourites  at  slight  odds.  Mr. 
Smith  set  the  ball  rolling  by  a  miss, 
and  his  example  was  imitated  by 
Mr.  Stokes :  the  play  that  followed 
brought  up  the  Oxford  score  to  12, 
and  Mr.  Smith  then  scored  8  for 
Cambridge;  several  small  breaks 
succeeded  on  each  side,  Mr.  Payne 
making  the  largest  number.  Mr. 
Watts-Bussell  next  made  a  good 
break,  but  Messrs.  Payne  and 
Smith  kept  on  adding  to  their  score, 
and  gained  the  first  hundred  more 
than  30  points  ahead  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Mr.  Stokes  thereupon  bad  a 
break  of  24,  and  the  Oxford  score 


was  augmented  still  further  by 
the  break  of  the  game,  37,  by  Mr. 
Watts-Bussell,  for  which  he  was 
loudly  cheered.  The  Oxford  total 
was  again  considerably  increased  by 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  when  aoo  was 
called  for  Oxford,  the  Cambridge 
score  was  about  50  points  less. 
Odds  of  2  and  3  to  i  were  laid  on 
Oxford,  and  were  as  freely  taken. 
The  scores  were  increased  little  bj 
little,  until  the  Cantabs,  playing 
steadily,  reduced  the  gap  a  trifle, 
and  drew  up  to  within  40  of  their 
opponents;  but  the  Oxford  total 
was  again  increased,  and  they 
reached  the  third  hundred  nearly 
50  points  ahead,  as  before.  Mr. 
Stokes,  after  some  slow  play  on 
both  skies,  made  a  good  break ;  but 
the  two  Cambridge  men  gradually 

Eicked  up  until  the  numbers  were, 
xford  384,  Cambridge  364.  The 
Oxford  men  once  more  widened  the 
gap,  and  passed  the  fourth  hun- 
dred at  least  25  points  ahead  of 
Cunbridge.  The  play  then  became 
very  exciting,  and  after  a  first-rate 
contest,  in  which  much  skill  was 
displayed  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Stokes 
won  the  game  for  Oxford  by  14 
points,  having  been  aided  not  a  little 
by  the  nervousness  of  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Payne  pUiyed  as  usual,  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  his  judgment  was  of 
great  service  to  his  partner.  Mr. 
Watts-Bussell  ib,  we  believe,  a  com- 
parative novice,  and  bids  fiur  to 
make  a  first-rate  player. 

The  single  match  between  Mr. 
Payne  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Stokes  of  Oxford,  was  played  in  the 
evening,  and  the  latter  was  the 
favourite  at  6  to  4.  After  some 
very  careful  play  on  both  sides,  is 
which  Mr.  Payne  had  good  laeaks, 
consisting  of  19,  24,  and  i5>  ^ 
Mr.  Stokes  one  of  15,  the  former 
passed  the  first  hundred,  and  scored 
Id  to  Mr.  Stokes's  33.  Mr.  Payne 
thereupon  quickly  increased  his 
score,  notwithstanding  the  efforti 
of  his  opponent,  until  the  latter 
made  a  br^  of  20,  and  soon  after- 
wards one  of  34,  for  which  he  was 
deservedly  applauded.  Mr.  Piyn^ 
however,  passed  the  second  hnDdred 
some  40  points  ahead  of  his  antago- 
nist Mr.  Stokes  next  had  a  good 
break,  which  pulled  up  his  aoort 
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consideiably,  so  that  he  was  within 
15  points  of  tho  Cambridge  man; 
but  the  latter  again  increased  the 
gap  by  cantions  play,  and  was  still 
more  than  40  points  ahead  of  the 
Oxford  player.  After  some  yery 
good  breaks  on  both  sides,  the 
third  hundred  was  reached  by  Mr. 
Payne,  50  points  ahead.  Mr.  Stokes 
now  b^;an  to  play  steadily,  after 
the  manner  of  his  opponent,  and 
gzadnally  gained,  nntil  he  was 
within  ao  of  the  Gantab's  score. 
Mr.  Payne  then  had  some  good 
breaks,  and  reached  the  fourth  hun- 
dred about  30  points  ahead.  The 
play  that  ensued  was  first-rate, 
some  of  the  difficult  strokes  being 
Teiy  skilfully  performed,  and  each 
player  did  not  attempt  a  stroke  that 
he  did  not  feel  sure  of  accomplish- 
ing. The  score  stood — Cambridge 
497,  Oxford  459.  Mr.  Stokes  soon 
had  a  good  bireak,  and  Mr.  Payne 
scoring  2,  the  numbers  were,  Cam- 
bridge 499,  Oxford  474.  Mr.  Payne 
then  sent  his  own  ball  into  the 
pocket,  and  Mr.  Stokes  was  forced  to 
play  at  the  red;  the  Cantab  repeated 
his  performance,  and  Mr.  Stokes 
leaving  the  chance  that  Mr.  Payne 
had  been  so  coolly  waiting  for,  the 
latter  made  a  white  hazard,  and  won 
the  game  for  Cambridge  by  ao  points. 
The  four-handed  racket  match  was 
played  on  Monday  the  loth  of  April, 
at  Prince's  Club,  Hans  Place,  Sioane 
Street  The  players  were,  for  Ox- 
ford Mr.  Beid  (Balliol),  and  Mr. 
Worsley  (Magdalen);  and  Mr. 
JRudd  (Trinity),  and  Mr.  Parker 
(Trinity),  for  Cambridge.  Seven 
games  were  to  be  played,  and  the 
side  scoring  most  to  win.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  Oxonians 
and  C^ontabs  present,  amongst  whom 
were  several  who  had  lately  repre- 
sented their  Varsitiee  in  the  other 
Easter  contests.  The  Cantabs  were 
the  fikvourites  at  6  to  4.  Two 
o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  for  play, 
and  the  game  conomenced  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  Luck  at  first 
favoured  Oxford;  but  the  Cantabs 
fioon  scored  10,  and  then  a,  until 
Mr.  Beid  brought  the  tale  up  to 
II  for  Oxford;  the  Cantabs,  how- 
ever, made  the  requisite  number,  and 
light-blue  gained  first  game.  The 
second  game  proved  very  excitiDg, 


as  Mr.  Bdd's  play,  aided  hj  the 
excellent  serving  of  Mr.  Worsley, 
increased  the  Oxford  total ;  but  Mr. 
Parker  by  his  cleverness  drew  up 
the  Cambridge  score,  and  '  14  all,' 
was  called  amidst  tremendous  cheer- 
ing. After  setting  the  tie,  Cam- 
bridge scored  the  second  game. 
The  serving  of  Mr.  Worsley,  who 
is  a  left-handed  player,  in  this  game 
was  received  with  loud  applause; 
and  had  he  been  equally  g(X)d  at  all 
points,  the  game  on  the  whole  might 
nave  had  a  different  result.  In  the 
third  game,  Mr.  Beid's  fine  tactics 
rapidly  drew  the  Oxford  score  ahead, 
and  notwithstanding  the  firsi-rate 
uphUl  work  of  the  Cantabs,  Oxford 
won  their  first  gama  The  fourth 
game  showed  some  even  play  at 
first,  but  Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Parker 
gradually  increased  the  Cambridge 
score,  and  again  won.  Cambridge 
once  more  took  the  lead;  but  Mr. 
Beid  and  Mr.  Worsley  soon  brought 
up  their  score  to  the  level  of  their 
opponents,  the  fifth  game  being 
evenly  contested  on  both  sides  untU 
the  end*  when  Mr.  Worsley's  play 
fell  off,  and  the  Cantabs  scored  their 
fourth  game,  thus  winning  the 
match  by  four  to  one,  and  justifying 
the  odds  laid  upon  them. 

The  single-handed  match  for  the 
best  three  out  of  five  games,  was 
played  at  the  same  place  on  the 
following  day.  Mr.  Budd  repre- 
sented Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Beid, 
Oxford.  The  odds  were  6  to  4 
on  the  former.  Mr.  Beid  served 
first,  and  also  scored  the  first  ace; 
after  some  tolerably  even  play,  the 
score  stood,  Cambridge  5,  Oxford  3. 
Mr.  Beid  then  gained  the  hand  in, 
and  got  6  aces  right  off.  Mr.  Budd 
obtained  the  court,  and  scored  6 
aces  also.  Mr.  Beid  played  again 
and  made  s,  raising  the  Oxford 
score  to  14;  Mr.  Budd  then  put 
him  out,  making  it  '  14  all.'  After 
the '  set,'  the  latter  won  by  three  to 
two.  In  the  second  game  he  also 
made  7  aces  clean  off,  and  Mr. 
Beid  being  put  out  after  scoring 
a,  Mr.  Budd  brought  the  Cambridge 
total  to  13.  Mr.  Beid  then  added 
a  more,  but  Mr.  Budd  again 
scored  a,  and  won  the  game  for 
Cunbridge.  In  the  third  game,  to 
Mr.  Budd's  serving,  Mr.  Beid  scored 
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6  rigbt  off,  and  on  his  being  pat 
ont,  the  former  made  the  same  num- 
ber for  Cambridge.  Mr.  Beid  added 
I  more,  and  Mr.  Rndd  a  to 
their  preyions  scores.  The  latter 
^ras  then  pnt  out,  and  Mr.  Beid  in- 
creased his  score  to  ii,  Cambridge 
being  8.  Mr.  Rodd  then  won  t& 
third  game  right  off,  and  so 
Cambridge  were  declared  the  yictors. 


From  the  foregoing  it  appears 
that  of  the  athletic  sports  Camtnidge 
won  six  out  of  nine  CTents,  and  that 
they  also  proved  successful  in  the 
single-handed  billiard,  and  in  both 
the  racket  matches.  To  ibe  shaie 
of  Oxford  fell  the  steeple-chase,  the 
boat-race,  and  the  four-handed  bO- 
liard  match* 


THE  BAGE  OF  THE  BLUES. 


LAWES-O.  B.  Uwef  of  Trinity— 
That  ilMhlDg,  quick  stroke  oar 
Said  the  boat  dob  of  QimbrMiB 

ShoaM  btatan  bo  uo  »ora; 
flo  naiMd  be  a  tnulj  algbtk 

▲nd  baie  ibom  Into  traioiiV  00b 
'Oaintt  OxToid  in  the  imcm  to  low, 
And  M  dedde  hit  fate. 

last  and  weat  and  aooth  and  nortiw 

The  nem  is  fljlng  fast ; 
And  Freihmen,  Dons,  and  Undargrads, 

To  Putney  run  wltb  basta 
fikaao  on  tke  laiy  Ctetab^ 

Wbo  9«rtB  not  his  Ugbt-Mucb 
When  a  B.  Lawes  of  Trintty 

U  trotting  out  bia  crew. 

Tb«t  it  torror  by  Um  Isii— 

There  is  terror  by  the  Tbaaea^ 
For  Cambridge  bad  the  beat  of  it 

At  the  Olympio  Oamea. 
And  maldpns  fkir  are  weeping, 

Aa  they  think  of  the  deftet 
Thai  tkdr  pet  dark-blnea  «ay  mOIm' 

When  the  Quqtj^Mge  crew  thij  meec 

Bat  out  apako  BrowB^loqaadoua— 

The  ceptahi  of  the  bonl— 
« My  men.  be  not  faintheMrted; 

Wait  tm  we  get  afloat. 
In  yonder  boat  I'll  guide  ye— 

My  weight's  eleren^fbar; 
I^  Osmbridge  boast  their  prowess^ 

And  va|gutbilr  fPssA  atroka-oor. 

<  Bat  we  will  prore  that  04^ 

Can  once  mgfe  bokl  bar  own» 
AUhoogh  her  nohla  athletes 

H«yo  aomewbat "  sha4y  "  grown. 
Fear^t  far  Oxford'a  bonoor, 

But  let  your  haarttf  be'Wd ; 
Hwawnber  bow  our  men  htm  pulled 

In  the  bMMit  daya  «r  eld.' 
Mow,  Father  Thames  looks  smiling; 

And,  all  along  his  bMks, 
Tho  horaeoscn  and  the  IbotsBen 

Am  raii0Bd  in  eat 
Them  s  many  a  gsnlla  4 

Theoa'a  many  a  nohla  peer— 
There'a  many  an  old  Aunt  SaUy— 

And  loU  of  bitter  beer: 

There'a  many  an  eseer  better. 

Who'a  Uylng  ftarftal  odds 
In  ft^roor  of  Mi  *' Vanity ' 

As  throogh  the  crowd  he  plods. 


Now  reigns  a  bwathless  illen«^ 

And  strained  is  erery  cyn 
To  where  the  boats  in  reaiUneai, 

Waiting  the  algnal.  He 

Sy,  when  the  word  ia  given, 

LQce  arrows  tnm  the  bow 
Shsoi  fbrth  the  bealfr— the  laoa  t 

The  crowda  swve  to  and  fro. 
Hark  to  the  shouu  that  cleave  the  air- 

'Hurrah  I  weU dooe^  Ught^oe r 
'Pull.  Oxfbrd,  pulll'  'The  ligbt4ihiewlH  t 

All  cheer  the  Ounbridge  oew. 
Now  low  your  beet,  brave  Oxfbrd—    . 

PuU  aU  together— puU! 
Thonaanda  of  ey««  are  on  yon 

Whose  looks  of  donbt  aro  fblL 
Hack  to  that  roaring,  mighty  oheer! 

Now  *  Gunbridgs  r  ia  the  cry : 
A  sudden  lull— anther  shout: 

Oxford  is  going  by. 
Swiftly  and  surely  on  they  coomv 

In  earnest  *gtTing  way  ;* 
That  long,  strong,  steady  fveep  «f 

Haa  won  fbr  them  the  day. 
They  df»w  dMpd  pMt  GUawkk  d 

And  OsmbridiB  man  are  *soM ;' 
For  Oxfiord  poll  aa  they  wen  wont 

'In  the  bravest  days  of  old.' 

And  in  the  days  of  smnms^ 

When  the  Long  Yacatkin  comes* 
And  men  have  lea  their  coUegeik 

And  settled  in  their  homes— 
When  too  at  meny  Chrta^maa4ids 

The  snow  wlthoat  fldls  tet. 
And  roond  tho  blaiiBg  yvle  lofi 

Thsy  gOMsip  o'er  ths  pSit: 

Mmi  wfli  togethv  dt» 
When  the  wine  Is  llowtaig  IMr 

And  the  fkagrant  weed  is  Ut : 
As  thoy  round  the  tables  gsthsr. 

In  noStij  laughing  crowdik 
While  ooase  play  at 'fliilliBllsd,' 

And  seme  «•  Uowlig  dsndi: 

When  the  F^reriHBcn  bear  hi  wspdo; 

The  Underpads  rrisls 
How  well  Hi^  rowsdfkjDm  PMmt* 

These  visliaiit  tnislj  eigM: 
IVom  talUng  sliU  the  atoo; 

Some  pleasure  they'll  deilvs— 
How  Oxlbrd  won  the  boat^aoi 

In  cighteen-slzty-llve. 
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1AYE  yoar  moiDBy,  most  noble 
paferona.  Tom  a  deaf  ear  to 
tiie  'Stable  Moiue/  who  from  the 
grimy  pemiy  sporting  paper  calls  on 
joa  to  send  him  a  goinea,  and  he 
will  '  pnt  yon  on  to  a  good  thing' 
Ibr  the  forthoomin^  great  event 
Hold  no  eommtinication  with '  Pick- 
look/  or '  The  Man  at  the  Keyhole/ 
who  having  onoe  upon  a  time  in  the 
eomne  of  their  prophetic  career 
chanced  to  select  tne  winner  of  the 
Snapdragon  stakes,  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  titles  of  '  only '  and 
*tnie/  and  invite  you  to  forward 
the  trifling  sum  of  thirty  shillings, 
(addzesB  Y.  Z.,  Post  office,  Swindle- 
ton.  It  is  a  remarkable  ftct,  that  the 
majority  of  tipsters  and  racing  pro- 
phets take  np  their  abode  at  a  post 
olBce,)  and  '  secure  a  handsome  for- 
tona'  Avoid  all  sach  quacks  and 
pretenders ;  and  if  you  are  inclined 
ror  a  peep  into  futurity— if  yon  really 
would  very  much  like  to  know  what 
will  be  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Derby,  1865,  correspond  im- 
mediately with  Ihe  only  reliable 
prophet,  whose  address  is,  St  Bride's 
Avenue,  Fleet  Street,  and  whose 
charge  for  a  fall,  true,  and  complete 
'  tip '  of  the  Great  Event,  and  all 
its  bekmgings,  is  only  one  shilling. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  what  we 
offer  is  too  cheap  to  be  good,  or  that 
we  are  making  a  '  ruinous  sacrifice/ 
Such  powers  of  proi>hecy  as  we 
possess,  cost  us  nothing;  indeed, 
we  wore  not  aware  of  the  gift,  until 
hy  dianoe  we  came  upon  a  collec- 
tion of  predictions  by  the  most 
popular  jyrofessors,  and  then  our 
eyes  were  opened,  and  we  saw  at 
once  that  we  were  doin^  neither 
oubmI?«8  nor  the  public  justice,  in 
hiding  our  light  under  a  bushel. 
Bere  is  our  light,  then ;  not  naked 
and  flaming,  as  is  the  'Picklock' 
torch,  and  the  candle  held  by  the 
'Man  at  fbe  Keyhole,'  that  silly 
moths  may  singe  their  wings,  and  be 
tumbled  into  the  dust  without  a 
feather  to  fly  with,  but  a  moderate 
sod  steady  hght,  secure  as  any 
'Bavy,'  and  warranted  non-explo- 
sive even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
neUesB  minor.    If  any  <me  is  mr 


genious  enough  to  turn  our  hints  to 
account  and  realise  a  fortune,  or 
even  as  little  as  an  odd  thousand  or 
so,  no  one  will  congratulate  them 
more  heartily  than  ourselves. 

A  bargain  is  a  bargain.  For  the 
low  charge  of  one  shilling  we  con- 
tract to  supply  a  full,  true,  and  par- 
ticular account  of  the  forthcoming 
Derby.  Now  as  all  the  world 
knows,  it  is  not  the  racing  alone  that 
makes  a  'Derby;*  indeed,  nothing 
is  more  conunon  than  to  hear  folks 
declare  (they  are  fibbers  as  a  rule, 
however)  that  their  interest  in  the 
equine  victor  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared  with  the  enjoyment  they 
derive  from  'going  down.'  Any- 
how, to  predict  of  the  race,  and  not 
of  the  road,  would  be  to  shirk  the 
terms  of  our  contract  by  half,  at 
least  Let  us  then  start  feiriy  at 
that  recognized  beginning  of  the 
'road,'  the  Elephant  and  Oastie  at 
Newington  Butts. 

Standing  on  the  broad  pavement 
which  skirts  this  renowned  southern 
castle,  we  wave  our  divining  rod  to 
the  east,  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
north,  and  straightway  the  hum- 
drum of  work-a-day  vehicular 
traffic  gives  place  to  the 'enlivening 
helter-skelter  and  dash,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Queen's  highway  on  a 
'Dirby'  morning.  Heavy  swell- 
dom, Brummagem  '  brass  and  gilt,' 
square-bottomed,  old-fiishioned  i&u- 
enoe,  upet»rt  impudence,  HeartV 
of-Oak  jollity,  and  monkey  mischief, 
each  will  have  its  representative. 
Here  they  come!  the  magnificent 
landau  with  its  high-bred  greys  and 
natty  postilion,  the  jaunty  wag- 
gonette, the  dashing  mail-phaeton 
with  its  silver  horse  harness,  and 
silver  boot  beading,  and  silver 
buttons  on  John's  blue  livery,  all 
blinking  and  winking  in  the  sun  in 
a  manner  maddening  to  stay-at- 
home  beholders.  Then  there  will 
be  the  'hansom'  cabman  with  his 
green  veil  wisped  about  his  inso- 
lentiy  cocked  '  wide-awake,'  sucking 
with  affected  ease— but  with  a 
lickerish  appetite  which  hollows 
his  cheeks  at  every  pull— the  choice 
havaanah  begged  of  bis  generous 
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(sue,  who  is  Epsom  bound.  Then 
comes  a  splendid  Tehiole  of  the 
ancient  stage-coach  pattern,  with  its 
capable  team  and  its  capable  pilot, 
and  its  handsome  freight  of  well- 
bred  Englishmen.  Close  behind  is 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slummok,  and  their 
eldest  daughter,  ^in  the  greengro- 
cery interest,  and  well  foown  at 
Stnitton  Ground  and  other  fashion- 
able quarters  of  Westminster,)  and 
Mr.  8.,  who  is  anxious  to  display 
the    fEist-trotting   powers    of    hii9 

Siebald  pony,  is  taunting  the  two 
very-men  occupying  the  back  seat 
of  the  stage-coach,  and  offering  to 
stand  refreshment  if  they  will  '  get 
down  and  shove.'  Then  comes  a 
priggish  gig  of  the  commercial  tra- 
TelBng  sort,  with  a  commercial 
traTelling  horse  who  has  an  eye  for 
the  shops,  and  aggravatingly  makes 
for  the  kerb  whenever  he  sights  a 
cheesemonger's.  Following  this,  an 
under-duty  chaise,  occupied  by  man 
and  wife,  corpulent  and  comfortable, 
and  drawn  by  a  punchy  horse,  who 
takes  kindly  to  stoppages.  Fast 
dog-carts  in  full  blow  of  muslin  and 
parasol  Twopenny  omnibuses  in 
disguise,  drawn  by  lank  quadrupeds 
with  lilac  at  their  blinkers,  and 
being  altogether  unused  to  beans  for 
breakfast,  and  the  music  of  post- 
horns,  and  lilac,  and  jolly  company 
generally,  evidently  intoxicated. 
They  are  absolutely  frisky ;  so  much 
so,  Uiat  the  'bus  driver  (who  wears 
a  white  hat,  and  ib  friskv  too)  grins 
as  he  looks  down  from  his  perch — 
grins,  and  then  wags  his  head,  as 
though  mentally  contrasting  their 
present  demeanour  with  that  which 
distinguishes  them  while  dragging 
twelve-stone  men  at  twopence  per 
head  up  Holbom  Hill.  After  the 
omnibus  comes  a  pleasanter  sight ; 
a  pleasure-van,  drawn  by  three 
stout  goods-removing  horses,  and 
well  filled  with  jolly  workmen  and 
their  wives,  shouting  and  joking 
and  smoking,  and  happy  as  kings, 
in  contemplation  of  a  fine  day,  and 
nine  gallons  of  beer  in  a  cask,  and 
an  entire  round  of  beef,  and  a  jar  of 
mixed  pickles,  and  plenty  of  new 
and  crummy  bread  coolly  slung  to 
the  axletree.  Certain  as  sunshine 
will  this  motley  procession  troop 
past  the  Elephant   and  Castle  at 


eleven  of  the  dock  on  the  morning 

of  the .    You  may  make 

your  bets  on  it,  most  noble  patrons. 
You  may  safely  lay  level  on  the 
hansom  cabman,  and  give  a  little 
odds  on  the  commercial  hozae. 
There  is  a  horse  you  may  bet  against 
—the  tall  raw-boned  Innte,  ndden 
by  tbe  cockney  gentleman  with  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  ha 
legs  hustled  further  through  the 
legs  of  his  unmentionables  than  ii 
seemly.  This  horse  won't  run;  it 
has  ceased  to  exist  years  ago,  bemg 
quite  unable  to  survive  his  invent<nr, 
Mr.  Seymour,  the  caricaturist,  and 
never  appears  now-a-days,  but  as 
the  ghost  of  his  former  laughter- 
moving  self  in  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  'fan  of  the  road' 
on  a  Derby-day.  Nothing  can  be 
safer  than  to  lay  against  this  animal 
If  you  can't  do  business  at  a  shorter 
price,  lay  fifty  to  one  that  he  does 
not  start 

There  will  be  a  stoppage  at  tlie 
'  Horns,'  and  a  tremendous  consump- 
tion of  bitter  beer,  and  another 
stoppage  at  Kennington  toll-gate, 
and  a  corres^nding  outpouring  of 
bitter  invectives  against  pikes  and 
pikemen  generally.  At  or  about 
Clapham  common  there  will  happen 
a  smash.  It  is  not  more  than 
twenty- five  to  one  that  it  is  not  a 
coetermonger's  'half-cart'  come  to 
grief  through  collision  with  the 
vdiiole  of  our  jaunty  friend,  the 
havannah-sucking  hansom  cabman. 
If  so,  you  may  lay  seven  to  two 
that  there  will  be  a  fight,  and  level 
that  the  cabman  gets  a  thrashing; 
or  you  may  invest  two  to  one  on  the 
double  event 

Between  Clapham  and  Balham, 
the  villa  residences  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, will  afford  prime  opportimily 
for  the  monkeys  and  mongrels  of 
the  procession  to  disport  themfieli]BS 
acccrding  to  their  most  fitvoorite 
manner.  Maid-servants  and  board- 
ing-school misses  are  fiur  monk^ 
game,  and  you  will  presently  be 
electrified  by  their  brilliant  fiashcs 
of  wit  Unless  you  are  a  firm 
sitter  you  had  better  resig^  the 
'  ribbons,'  to  a  friend  that  is,  for 
of  a  surety  you  will  be  made  to 
shake  and  wnthe  with  laughter,  and 
you  might  accidentally  ^  off  the 
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box-seat  and  hnrt  yourself.  Who  is 
able  to  resist  such  homorons  shafts, 
as  'where  are  you  going  on  Sun- 
day?' or,  'I  say,  Mary,  my  dear?' 
or,  '  Hi !  Polly,  pop  your  bonnet  on, 
and  come  along  o'  me,'  addressed  to 
Sarah  Jane,  who  by  some  inexpli- 
cable decree  of  &te  is  inyariably 
foond  cleaning  the  upper  chamber 
windows  on  a  Derby  morning.  A 
man  of  tough  sensibility  might  per^ 
haps  hold  himself  inyulnerable  to  a 
single  flight  of  these  waggish  darts; 
but  when  the  enemy  returns  to  the 
attack  again  and  again,  and  hurls 
the  self-same  weapon  at  the  self- 
same mark  for  the  fortieth  time,  the 
strongest  must  succumb.  At  this 
stage  of  the  journey,  too,  the  local 
police  on  their  beats  will  be  found 
to  suffer  yery  severely  from  the  on- 
slaughts of  these  ruthless  ones. 
They  must  endure  withering  sar- 
casm, skilfully  concealed  in  seeming 
polite  inquiry  as  to  their  wel&re,  or 
the  welfiure  of  their  mother;  in 
silence  must  they  hear  themselves 
tauntingly  addressed  as  'Bobert,' 
and  '&.  Peeler;'  they  must  even 
listen  without  retort  to  insinuations 
against  their  probity  in  the  matters 
of  'goose'  and  'cold  mutton,'  and 
'rabbit  pie.'  This  pastime,  which 
is  popularly  known  as  '  all  the  fan 
of  the  thing,'  is  maintained  with 
more  or  less  spirit  till  Sutton  is 
reached,  when  it  flags,  but  is  re- 
freshed at  the  'CoSk!  and  then, 
pity  be  on  any  policeman,  or  maid- 
of-all-work,  oroldapplewoman,  that 
may  happen  to  come  within  chaff-shot 
of  these  merciless  jokers  until  Epsom 
town  is  reached.  By  which  time,  if 
I  am  a  true  prophet,  it  will  be 
something  more  than  one  o'clock; 
and  by  the  time  the  'hill,'  that 
brimmer  of  the  weary  nag's  bitter 
cup,  is  topi)ed,  and  the  Grand  Stand 
is  reached,  it  is  two  o'clock  and  past, 
and  the  first  race— that  for  the 
Epsom  Town  Plate— is  just  con- 
cluded. But  nobody,  except  the  pro- 
fessional betting-man,  (who  has  high 
respect  for  the  Scotch  maxim,  'little 
by  little  makes  mickle')  cares  two- 
pence about  the  Epsom  Town  Plate. 
It  is  presumed  that  you  care 
nothing  for  it,  most  noble  patron. 
Your  chief  concern  is  for  the  Derby 
Stakes,  'of  50  sovs.  each  h.  ft  for 


ihiee-year  old  oolts,  8  si  7  lb., 
fillies,  8  st  a  lb. ;  the  owner  of  the 
second  horse  to  receive  100  sovs., 
and  the  winner  to  pay  100  sovs. 
towards  the  police,  and  reguhitions 
of  the  course,  and  50  sovs.  to  the 
judge.'  (See  c'rect  card.)  This  is 
the  Great  Event,  and  here  is  the 
field  on  which  it  will  be  enacted. 
Placid  and  serene  enough.  The 
painters  have  decked  the  vast  plank 
palace  in  its  annually  renewed  suit 
of  dazzling  white ;  the  '  downs '  are 
green  and  new ;  at  a  window  of  the 
great  refreshment-room  of  the 
Grand  Stand  sits  a  young  woman 
humming  a  nursery  ditty,  while 
she  adjusts  the  drawing-string  of  a 
tiny  diaper  pinafore,  while  two  little 
girls  and  a  small  boy  are  picking 
the  daisies  which  grow  within  the 
railed  enclosure  at  the  feet  of  the 
plank  palace. 

This  is  present  reality.  It  seems 
almost  sinful  to  disturb  such  peace 
and  repose,  but  our  bargain  com- 
pels us.  Once  more  is  the  con- 
juror's wand  waved  this  way  and 
that,  and,  presto  I  what  a  change ! 
Aroynt  little  woman  with  the  dmper 
and  tape  and  bodkin,  aroynt  ye 
three  toddling  daisy-pickers;  tapes 
and  bodkins  and  nursery  ditties  are 
out  of  place  where  fimushed  thou- 
sands gasp  for  bottled  ale,  and 
struggle  like  crusaders  against  the 
infidel  for  ham-sandwiches.  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground  is  no  place  for 
gathering  buttercups;  it  is  not  for 
that  purpose  that  the  sacred  space 
is  so  jealously  railed  in,  but  for 
picking  up  gold  and  silver.  Flee, 
orats!  flee!  for  here  come  the 
Tiddlers  roaring  in  at  the  gate,  and 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 
Babes  and  sucklings  are  of  small 
account  in  the  eyes  of  these  ogres — 
they  live  on  them — on  the  babes 
and  wives  and  worldly  substance  of 
fools.  From  your  place  on  the 
second  tier  look  down,  most  noble 
patron,  and  see  what  you  shall  see 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  coming 
Derby  day.  Look  down  into  this 
human  rat-pit,  and  observe  the 
terriers — the  high-bred  ratters,  with 
their  glossy  coats  and  their  build 
so  sleek  and  slim,  bred  and  fed  on 
the  daintiest  horseflesh ;  the  heavy- 
jowled  bulldog,  who  is  delighted  to 
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Utb  like  his  brotiher  the  terrier  when 
he  can,  but  rather  than  go  hungry 
will  pick  np  a  meal  in  a  billiard- 
room  or  a  skittlo-gronnd,  and  the 
croiheared  cur  content  to  feed  on 
sucm  scraps  as  the  sleek  terrier,  or 
even  the  bulldog  disdains— to '  tout' 
for  those  superior  animals,  and  lie 
and  swear  for  them— to  worry  the 
heels  of  a  Tictim  while  the  biUldog 
throws  dost  in  his  eyes  and  empties 
his  pockets.  Hear  how  they  Dark 
and  bay  and  bawl!  'I  want  to  back 
Zambesi  V  '  Three  to  two  against 
the  field,  bar  one !'  '  ni  lay  on  the 
field  1'  '  Any  odds  against  out- 
sidOTsl'  '  m  lay  against  Breadal- 
bane,  Kangaroo,  or  The  Duke  T  Of 
course  you  will,  you  barefaced 
barker,  you;  and  you  will  win. 
You  always  win.  Bear  that  in 
mhid,  most  noble  patron :  the 
barker  of  the  betting-ring  alioays 
wins.  He  doesn't  risk  a  single 
penny.  He  wins  much  or  he  wins 
little,  but  he  never  loses.  How 
should  he?  He  does  not  visit 
Epsom  races  for  pleasure  sake. 
He  takes  train  at  London  Bridge, 
as  bent  on  going  to  work  as  the 
London  carpenter  who  has  a  coun- 
try job  in  hand.  Don't  be  so  foolish 
as  to  imagine  when  he  bawls,  '  111 
lay  this,  t^t,  or  the  oi^er,'  that  he 
is  actuated  by  whim  or  sudden 
caprice  or '  presentiment'  Nothing 
of  the  sort  He  would  no  more 
think  of  trusting  to  such  nonsense 
than  the  carpenter  above  motioned 
would  trust  to  a  beam  planted  in 
sand.  His  mind  is  maae  up  and 
his  'book'  is  made  up  before  a 
single  race  is  run;  and  he  will  be 
pMEirtioularly  glad  to  get  hold  of  that 
*  just  one  odd  sov '  of  yours.  There- 
fore, don't  let  him  have  it  Don't 
throw  your  money  to  the  dogs  above 
described,  and  whom  you  will  cer- 
tainly find  congregated  to  clamour 
for  it  in  the  Epsom  betting-ring. 

So  much  for  the  '  ring ;'  and  now 
for  the  race.  It  is  three  o'clock, 
and  the  din  from  the  host  that 
crowd  the  Stand  from  basement  to 
flag-stafif,  and  from  the  host  on  the 
opposite  hill,  and  from  the  crowd 
in  the  valley  between,  faints  with 
feveribh  expectation,  and  grows  less 
and  less.  The  butterfly  jockeys 
have  one  by  one  sat  in  ibe  weigh- 


ing-diair  with  their  ^y  caps  on 
their  heads  and  their  whip  and 
saddle  and  reins  across  thdrkneei. 
Owners  and  heavy  betters  have  fi- 
aited  their  pets  in  the  paddod:,  and 
seen  them  saddled,  and  giv^  them 
a  parting  benediction.  They  wind 
out  of  Qie  paddock  raite  towards 
the  starting-post,  and  fiien  tiie  bell- 
man by  the  judge's  chair  puUa  the 
rope,  and,  dang,  bang,  dang,  the 
bell  warns  the  people  to  prepare, 
and  the  police,  who  since  the  ran 
for  the  Town  Plate  have  aUoired 
the  mob  to  invade  the  sacred  strqi 
c^  turf  over  which  the  racers  rm, 
now  draw  their  staves^  and  shoots 
ing  '  Clear  the  course  I^dear  the 
course!'  charge  the  tzeepaasers  ivith 
a  vigour  worthy  of  a  better  canse, 
forcing  them  under  the  boundary- 
ropes  and  over  them,  till  they,  the 
blue-coated  ones,  hold  sole  poaee- 
sion  of  the  field.  Then  ensna 
another  brief  uproar  of  betting- 
men  anxious  to  book  a  pound  or 
two  more;  then  the  bell  tolls  agaiii 
more  energetically  than  before;  and 
respcmding  as  one  man,  'They're 
off  1'  the  multitude  of  two  huncked 
thousand  become  deadly  silent,  as 
though  their  tongues  were  suddenly 
unhinged. 

But  this  oxily  for  tiie  spaoe  of 
less  than  a  minute.  TbeD  a  0eat 
soughing,  as  of  an  approadung 
wind-storm,  will  arise  from  the 
mob,  whose  impatience  has  oanied 
it  to  the  extreme  of  the  bend  of  & 
horseshoe-shaped  Gourse,  and  round 
which  they  can  see  the  laoers  wind- 
ing. The  soughing  is  heard  by  the 
host  on  the  Grand  Stand  and  in  tiie 
betting-rin^,  and  thicklj  studding 
the  low-lying  parts;  and  as  trees 
moan  and  move  at  the  distant  voioe 
of  the  hurricane,  so  do  these,  eaeh 
man  nudging  his  neighbour,  and 
nervously  a^ing,  'What's  that!— 
whafs  that?*  Then,  sudden  as 
great  rain-drops,  will  be  heard  lirief, 
sharp  utterances  from  the  fiavoond 
ones  who,  armed  with  race-^lassBB, 
occupy  high  places,  'B.  wins  I'  and 
the  crowd  below,  or  at  least  soeh 
potion  of  it  as  has  an  interest  in 
B.'s  victory,  turn  grateful  eyes  to 
the  high-perched  one,  and  ti  once 
take  up  his  warning-note, '  B.  wins  I' 
— '  B.  wins  1'—*  He's  len^^  ahead!' 
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~'HaI  ha!  he  walks  in!'  and  then 
clap  hands  and  shoulders,  and,  as 
well  as  the  limited  space  permits, 
beat  a  devil's  tattoo  with  their  glee- 
fdl  feet  on  the  turf.  In  an  instant, 
howeyer,  will  their  joy  be  turned  to 
lamentation,  for  other  high-perched 
watchers  are  on  the  alert,  and,  per- 
celYing  that '  B.'  is  headed  by '  G.,' 
deliTer  the  news  with  all  the  hearti- 
nesB  of  winners.  Whereon  the  dis- 
ciples of  '  C  take  up  the  triumph- 
ant shout,  which  has  fallen,  flag- 
ging, from  the  dismayed  '  B.'s,'  who 
can  only  despairingly  shriek  '  No!^ 
no!— no!'  and  wring  their  hands 
in  place  of  clapping  them,  and  dole- 
folly  wriggle  instead  of  caper.  Now, 
however,  ensues  a  farther  change. 
The  hones  have  fidrly  tamed  Tat- 
tenham  Comer,  and  got  into  the 
'straight,'  and  every  horse-backer 
mfty  Jtidge  of  his  probable  fate. 
Even  the  barkers  in  the  '  ring,'  b^ 
dint  of  tiptoeing,  or  unceremoni- 
ously mating  ladders  of  their  neigh- 
bours' calves  and  hips,  may  get  a 
fair  view  of  the  race ;  and  as  every 
one  sets  up  a  shout  according  to 
his  heart's  desire,  the  result  is 
somewhat  astonishing.  'Kangaroo 
wins  I  Kangaroo  I  —  Kangaixx) !' 
*No,  no!  Breadalbane!— Breadal- 
bane!  He  walks  in!'  'Ha!  hal 
Now  whereas  Breadalbane?  Zam- 
besi !— Zambesi !— Zambesi !'  '  No, 
no!  Kangaroo,  I  tell  you.'  '  No, 
no !     Bedminster ! — ^Bedminster ! — 

Bed!' '  Zambesi!' — *  Kangaroo !' 

'Zam!' 'Kan!' 'Bed- 

minster!'— Bed! ' 

And  now  it  is  aU  over ;  and  here 
comes  the  winner  with  a  host  of 
adorers  treading  in  his  hoo&teps, 
and  ready  to  kiss  the  fringe  of  his 
tail  out  of  sheer  gratitude.  He  is 
not  a  veiy  big  horse,  and  his  colour 
is  brownuh,  and  his  name  is . 

But  we  dare  not  tell  his  name:  it 
would  look  too  much  like  sorcery. 
Besides,  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  is 
healthful.  The  initial  letter  of  the 
name  should  be  sufficient,  and  for 

this  THE  BBABXB  HAS  ONLY  TO  LOOK 
FBOM  B.  TO  Z. 

AU  over.  The  holiday  is  at  an 
end.  The  grassy  hills  and  dales, 
which  just  now  sprouted  human 
fiight-seers  thickly  almost  as  hairs 


in  a  horse-hide,  have  as  suddenly 
grown  bald;  the  Grand  Stand  is 
empty  as  an  egg-shell;  and  the 
men  of  the  betting-ring,  gorged 
with  forbidden  frait,  have  been 
every  one  tamed  out  of  their  para- 
dise. Tou,  however,  most  noble 
patron,  and  I,  have  not  yet  quitted 
the  battie-field.  Together  have  we 
witnessed— through  the  spectacles 
of  futurity— the  spreading  of  the 
feast  and  its  discastdon;  and  now 
we  will  give  ourselves  for  a  little 
time  to  the  contemplation  of  its 
deserted  rains. 

It  is  midnight  when  we  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  ghostly  plank  palace, 
and  are  admitted:  not  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  questioning, 
however,  for  the  Grand  Stand  on  a 
Derby  night  is  a  temptation  to 
burglars,  and,  as  is  well  known  to 
the  officials  on  guard,  the  great 
strong-room  below  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  contain  half  the 
ruffians  abroad  on  the  Downs  at 
this  season. 

Up  the  broad  stairs,  which  but  a 
little  while  ago  swarmed  with  eager 
wagerers  hurrying  up  and  hurrying 
down,  and  hustling  and  bustling 
and  flourishing  little  books  and 
slips  of  paper,  and  tapping  people 
on  the  shoulder  like  a  pack  of  she- 
rifly  officers  running  a  muck  among 
a  flock  of  debtors ;  and  pushing  and 
elbowing  in  their  agonized  pursuit 
of  odds  and  evens,  and  growing  so 
redhot  in  the  &ce,  that  one  is  as 
thankful  to  observe  their  copious 
perspiration  as  to  note  the  advent 
of  rain  in  the  sultry  summer  time 
when  the  air  is  a-quiver  with  light- 
ning. Up  these  stairs,  then  teeming 
wi^  life  as  an  ant-hill,  but  now  blank 
and  wide  and  dark,  up,  up,  higher 
and  higher,  our  obliging  guide  going 
before  with  a  lantern,  and  ingeni- 
oasly  beguiling  the  tediam  of  the 
ascent  by  narrating  pleasant  and 
ajiropos  stories,  each  so  nicely  ad- 
justed to  the  length  of  a  flight  of 
stairs  that  the  landing  was  reached 
a  litUe  before  the  climax,  and  we 
took  breath  while  he  finished.  So, 
on  until  the  summit  of  the  Grand 
Stand  is  reached;  and  there  is  the 
flag-staff,  which  from  below  seemed 
slender  as  a  spear-haft,  but  is  really 
a  stout  pole;  and  the  great  flag. 
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which  all  the  afternoon,  mazed,  as 
it  were,  by  the  din  and  swelter  of 
which  the  air  was  full,  had  hung 
quite  still,  or  wayered  feeble  and 
irresolnte,  bat  now  flattered  and 
snapped  freely,  as  a  banner  should, 
disenchanted  by  the  breeze  that 
came  blowing  over  the  Downs  from 
the  sea. 

It  is  a  starry  night,  but  dark,  and 
from  our  high  perch  the  plain  be- 
low looms  misty  and  unsubstantial 
as  water.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
imagine  it  water— a  great,  gloomy 
lake— nor  is  the  image  spoiled  by 
the  twinkling  lights  of  carried 
torches  and  booth-door  lanterns,  for 
these  might  well  be  the  reflection 
of  the  stars  oyerhead.  And  on  this 
great  lake,  once  in  every  year,  is 
launched  thirty  or  more  gay  ships 
— thirty  ships  all  laden  as  heavily 
as  they  will  bear,  and  all  with  car- 
goes equally  rich;  at  least,  so  it 
seems—so  it  is  made  to  seem — 
but  it  is  very  far  otherwise.  Out 
of  every  ten  of  the  ships  nine 
are  filled  witti  dirt  and  stones,  and 
can  by  no  possibility  weather  the 
voyage;  whereas  the  others— tiie 
remaining  three— are  most  richly 
freighted.  Most  variously,  too. 
There  are  among  the  cargo  bags 
of  gold  heavy  enough  to  outweigh 
a  light  conscience  and  cause  it  to 
kick  the  honest  beam,  and  great 
estates,  and  vast  tracts  of  green 
pasturage,  and  trees  by  the  thou- 
sand, ripe  and  ready  for  the  wood- 
man, and  heavy  chests  of  plate,  and 
rich  iewel-cases,  and  fine  carriages 
and  horses;  and  besides  all  this 
considerable  wealth  there  are  vast 
quantities  of  shabby  little  dabs  and 
scraps  of  treasure— packets  con- 
taimng  no  more  than  four  or  five 
half-crowns  and  single  sovereigns 
that  have  grown  out  of  penny  pro- 
fits. Also  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  oil  and  colourman,  and  of  the 
butterman,  and  of  the  greengrocer. 


including  tlio  celebrated  'cob'  of  the 
lipht-green  c&rt;  r\&%  oountlesa  ar- 
ticles uf  long-trefisured  jefeellerj-,  in* 
cluiimg  old-faabioneHl  brooches  aal 
mouruing-ringji  and  hea?y-<aied 
washes,  and  enough  of  'trust' 
money'  to  fi.ll  sererar  busheli— 
com  pr^b  en  fling  that  which  grand- 
mother  in?eated  for  little  Bob,  and 
that  which  properly  belongs  toeoa- 
M'm^  butehera  and  bakers  aai 
laniUonls.  Hundrddjs  and  tkm- 
Ban  (.la  and  tern  of  thonsaadj?  of 
pounds  Enngly  stored  in  the  thrift 
leadLDg  ships.  Which  three?  AJl 
tliirty,  aR  they  weigh  anchor  on  ft 
sunshiny  afternoon  and  glide  mi 
on  a  smooth  greca  sea  look  lik^S 
enoufjh ;  and  5ie  colours  of  all  ai« 
equally  gay,  and  the  thirty  pilots 
arc  jaunty  and  confident,  as  though 
siiuaLs  and  quicksands  werennknowi. 
But,  despite  the  sunBbioe  and  thA 
smoothness  of  the  eoa  and  the  gij 
bunting  and  the  oontiddnt  pOotij 
the  odTenturci^  on  the  beach  iod 
on  the  cliffB  are  not  at  easa.  Ho* 
din  they  bo?  They  very  Wl 
know— indeed  it  was  thia  arrange 
ment  that  induced  them  to  embark 
in  the  venture — tliat  of  the  fl&al 
of  thirty  nine-tenths  are  certamly 
d(>onied  to  wreck — that  only  thm 
can  by  any  possibility  make  tte 
voyage,  the  reroaining  twenty  inA 
seven  ^striking  on  unmispoctini 
rocks  and  sand-bam,  and  sinkiflg  m 
sight  of  land,  earrying  with  them 
the  hearts  of  ntne-tentha  of  tha  W 
Iituidretl  thousand  ventnreiSj  ^^> 
turuing  their  backs  on  the  *«*- 
chi:iioas  sea,  will  grind  their  teijfc 
and  curse  their  evil  luck,  while  the 
fortunate  few  whoso  three  sliipi 
have  breasted  the  tide  are  radiaot 
with  delight,  and  stab  the  great  hoit 
of  ruined  ones  and  beggars  m^ 
shouts  of  erultation.  Form&n 
this,  no  wonder  that  the  two  hundi*! 
thousand  epeculatoii  are  Terytia- 
eemfortable. 
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OUB   BRILLIANT    FAILUBE. 
9  t^t^  in  fSUrmnaritif • 


READER,  my  name  is  Ck)odler. 
Haying  xmbosomed  myself  to 
this  extent,  I  need  have  no  oom- 
pimotion  in  adding  that  I  have  a 
wife,  a  fiftmily  of  two  interesting 
children,  a  snug  business,  and  have 
been  reconmiended  to  try  Banting. 
By  this  yon  mnst  not  imagine 
that  I  am  fat :  I  am  only  comfort- 
able; my  angles  are  pleasantly 
zonnded,  and  I  haven't  a  wrinkle 
on  my  chubby  countenance.  I  am 
of  a  good  tempera—my  wife  once 
termed  it  seraphic,  but  since  my 
recent  Tisit  to  the  seaside  I  am 
afraid  she  has  not  been  able  to  apply 
VOL,  vn.— MO.  xui. 


that  extravagant  term  with  the 
same'oonsciousness  of  its  correct  sig- 
nificanpy  as  before  we— but  there, 
I  mustn't  anticipate. 

Immersed  in  business  from  ten 
till  five,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  I  look  forward  to  my  annual 
holiday  with,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  my  mentel  mouth 
watering.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  mental  mouth, 
though  why  there  should  not  be 
when  we  haye  Shakespeare's  autho- 
rity for  the  existence  of  a  '  mind's 
eye,'  I  can't  say.  But  I  neyer  had 
a  very  great  opinion  of  poets.     I 
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have  had  one  or  two  on  my  books  be- 
fore now,  and  they  are  not  punctual 
in  their  payments ;  fEir  &om  it  Well^ 
as  I  was  saying,  when  the  weather 
begins  to  grow  warm  I  find  my 
place  of  business  insupportable.  I 
soon  begin  to  grow  warm  myself, 
and  a  very  small  amount  of  sun- 
shine and  exertion  oyercomes  me. 
My  wife  is  something  of  the  same 
temperament,  and  she  also  longs 
annually  for  the  seaside;  for  we 
don't  consider  a  mere  visit  to  the 
country  an  '  out'  We  like  fields, 
and  hedges,  and  cows,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  we  can  have  all 
that  if  we  driye  to  Bichmond  or 
Epping  Forest  What  we  want  is 
a  sniff  of  the  briny,  the  bracing  salt 
air,  the  clammy,  sticky  atmosphere, 
that  makes  you  feel  uncomfortable 
and  happy.  I  am  vulgar  in  my 
tastes  and  delight  in  Margate.  Some 
people  say  tb^y  like  to  go  to  the 
seaside  for  qwt.  Yeiy  good;  let 
'em  go.  I  prefer  noise.  I  bate 
quiet.  I  bke  nifigers.  I  like  Punclt 
I  like  the  Jetn;  and  as  for  your 
Enplanadea  and  dulness  at  your 
&aaioDabIe  places,  ^m^^  not  in 
my  way,  and  that's  tiie  honest  truth. 
Kow  in  her  heart  ny  wile  dehghts 
in  Margate  too.  Why»  we  went 
thei6  wha&  we  weea  oooiting,  and 
so  the  place  has  a  aort  of  ohafm  for 
both  of  us. 

But  wheft  I  ButmM  Maigila 
this  year  you  shoola  hftve  aasn  tiM 
expression  oa  any  id&^  &M.  II 
was  grand.  I  katm  wlial  it  iwant 
We've  lately  giown  aoqvamted  with 

Mrs.  Mackintosh  of  Square, 

and  a  very  genteel  lady  she  is,  and 
mighty  grand  notions  she's  imbued 
my  wife  with— horror  of  Margate 
bmng  one  of  them. 

'  Mrs.  Mackintosh  tells  me  that 
Margate  is  unbeamble  this  season; 
such  a  set  of  people!'  said  Mrs. 
Ooodler  to  me  wtoi  I  mentioned 
my  fovourite  haunt 

'Bother  the  people,'  Iieplied;  '  I 
suppose  you  want  Brighton  with 
the  sun  in  your  eyes  sSl  day,  and 
eveiybody  dressed  as  if  they  were 
going  into  the  Parks.' 

'  Oh,dearnor  said  my  wife,  with 
a  toes  of  the  head;  'ifs  not  the  sea- 
son at  Brighton  yet.' 

Pretty  changes  had  taken  place 


in  my  wife's  notions  since  Mrs. 
Mackintosh  made  her  acquaintance. 
She  never  used  to  lay  suoh  a  stng 
on  its  being  the  season ;  in  ftct,  &e 
was  rather  partial  to  the  aurlier 
portion  of  the  summer  or  the  au- 
tumn, lodgings  being  cheaper  it 
those  times.  Well,  from  Brighton 
I  went  through  all  the  seaside  places 
I  could  think  of;  but  Mrs.  Goodler 
had  an  objection  to  them  all.  I 
began  at  last  to  have  serious  feais 
that  we  should  miss  our  seaside  <mt 
altogether,  for  Mrs.  Mackintosh  had 
something  to  say  against  every 
place.  Mj  wife  determined  to  go 
nowhere  'out  of  the  season/  so 
really  our  choice  was  limited,  as 
those  plaees  whose  seasons  fell  late 
in  the  year  wew  out  of  the  questioiL 
I  must  take  m^  six  weeks  in  the 
summer,  yoa  aee^  and  so  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  bitef  shml  against  us  (for 
Bamsgata  eSaiad  the  Mackintodi 
denunciation^  anl  Broadstairs  I 
kicked  at  iByselfX  I  began  to  feel 
uneomfortabla.  1 9t  one  time  ima- 
gined Mrs.  CooHat  was  about  to 
propose  Boolocm  la  wder  to  come 
back  with  a  imgA  iavonr;  bat 
she  can't  ewa  |^  tt  Kew  by  the 
boat  withcMi  heoic  IQ  tir  the  day; 
and  as  to  aij  ^tpym  of  frenchmen 
—well,  Hkem,  vf^m  wmi  to  get  my 
back  up  inamtioB  'en«  thaf  s  alL 

As  liusk  woc^  hftie  it»  Mrs.  Mac- 
intosh's mother  m  m^  ill  abont 
tya  tune,  and  ^tm  mikmi  friend 
had  to  go  aphvoad,  whidi  was  a  great 
v^ief  to  ma*  to  of  ati  tba  women 

I  ever  knew  lAa hot  Hmt,  I 

say  mAm^,  she's  m.  a  tiieign  land, 
poor  thing,  and  I  can  only  pi^ 
her. 

She  had  gone,  it  is  true,  but  the 
^teel  viper  we  had  been  noori^ 
mg  in  the  fiunily  bosom  had  left  its 
sting. 

She  had  reoommended  Mudvilla 
At  present  you  are,  of  eoorse,  bgr 
no  means  impressed  by  ihe  enor* 
mity  of  reoomm^ding  Mudvilia 
You  don't  know  Mudville,  never 
heard  of  Mudville,  and  will  pio- 
bably  not  find  MudviUe  in  the  map. 
But  wait  Heaar  more,  and,  I  was 
going  to  add,  avoid  MudviUe,  bat 
that  advice  would  be  supeifloooi 
for  a  description  of  my  visit  to  ana 
my  treatm^t  at  that  den  of 
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bat  ibeBe,  agftm,  yoall  excase^me, 

Pm  sure,  whea  you  liaye  read  a  few 

pages  further. 
We  were  sitting  ai  teft— a  social 

meal  in  which  X  delight— nobody 

eyer  quarrels  over  tea;  it's  £ax  be-- 
youd  diimar  in  my  opinion.  We 
were  seated  at  tea,  tixa.  Goodler, 
mj^If,  and  Grimley,  an  old  friend. 
Grimley  has  a  disagreeable  knadc 
of  making  himself  universally  un- 
pleasant Were  it  not  for  this  he 
would  be  a  yery  nice  fellow.  He  is 
what  they  call  a  rough  diamond, 
and  takes  a  pleasure  in  being  rude ; 
but,  as  I  say,  it's  his  only  drawback. 
'  Pass  the  buttered  toast,  Grimley/ 
I  said  with  a  smile,  for  I  was  in  a 
good  temper,  and  was  eating  more 
than  was  prudent 

'  Sooner  keep  you  for  a  day  thxua 
a  week,'  replied  the  rough  diamond, 
with  Mb  mouth  full  of  muffin. 

My  wife  threw  a  glance  at  Grim- 
ly that  would  have  annihilated 
many  men,  but  he  didn't  notice  it 

'  Tou  go  in  for  tea  as  if  you  were 
at  the  seaside/  remarked  Grimley, 
after  a  pause. 

Lisagreeable  as  was  the  remark, 
I  was  grateful  to  my  friend  for 
making  it,  for  I  had  been  Jonging 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  our 
sununer  tour  and  hadn't  known  how 
to  approach  it  My  wife  brightened 
up  too,  and  left  off  looking  black, 
a  thing  she  always  does  when 
Grimley  comes.  I  can't  say  why, 
but  women  are  queer  creatures, 
and  Mrs.  Goodler  is  no  exception  to 
the  rul& 

'  W^ish  I  was  at  the  seaside/  I 
exclaimed,  throwing  a  side  glance 
atmy  wif& 

'Ah!  indeed/  sighed  Mrs.  G. 

'  Why  don't  yougo,  then?'  grunted 
our  agreeable  friend. 

'  That's  just  it,'  I  replied,  hur- 
riedly ;  '  why  don't  we,  eh,  Jane?' 

Jane  didn't  know  she  was  sura 
For  her  part  she  was'ready  to  go 
to-morrow. 

'Margate  again,  I  suppose/ 
sneered  Grimley :  he  had  a  dreadfcd 
habit  of  sneering— aU  rough  disk- 
monds  have. 

'  Margate  indeed  I'  said  my'wife, 
with  a  toas  of  her  head.  '  Oh  dear, 
nol  no  more  of  your  Margates/ 
then,  after  a  pause,  she  added  with 


most    irritating    emphasis,    *«or 
your  Bamsgates.' 

Now  this  was  quite  uncalled-€or,  as 
we  had  never  stayed  at  Bamsgate, 
nor  had  I  suggested  that  we  should. 

Grimley  had  always  abused  Mar- 
gata  Now,  however,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  that  charming  place 
and  praised  it  beyond  measure. 

'  Got  too  grand  for  Margate,  I 
suppose,  Goodler/  he  observed,  tak- 
ing another  cup  of  tea— his  third. 

'  No,  I  hayen't/ 1  replied,  indig- 
nantly. '  Give  me  Margate  before 
all  the  watering-places  in  England, 
ay  or  Wales  either  if  you  come  to 
i^at,'  and  I  brushed  the  crumbs  off 
my  shirt  front  with  an  indignant 
sweep  of  my  hand,  for  I  was  (though 
seraphic)  beginning  to  get  a  li^e 
put  out 

'  Margate's  low/  jerked  out  my 
wife,  with  a  scowl  at  Grimley. 

'  Too  many  tradespeople,  I  sup- 
pose/ sneered  the  rough  diamond, 
with  a  maddening  grin. 

[  Well,  I  won't  go/  said  my  wife, 
bringing  down  her  fist  (positively 
her  fist)  upon  the  table,  and  making 
the  cups  and  saucers  rattle  again. 

'  Gro  abroad,  ma'am/ put  in  Grim* 
ley ;  '  there's  lots  of  pretty  places  in 
Switzerland.' 

The  puppy!  because  he  bad  once 
been  down  the  Rhine  with  Mr. 
Cook's  party. 

'  Or  America/  he  continued  with 
that  horrid  smileof  his ;  '  there's  all 
sorts  of  goings  on  there  now,  not- 
withstanding the  war.  Saratoga, 
for  instance. 

'  And  whose  she,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?'  asked  my  wife,  whose  geo- 
graphy is  limited,  and,  poor  thing, 
die  thought  it  was  a  female's  name. 

'  Oh,  rubbish  I'  I  exclaimed,  wish- 
ing to  cover  her  ignorance, '  none  of 
your  chaff,  Grimley,  for  it's  not 
required.  I  shall  stay  at  home  un- 
less if s  settled  yery  soon.' 

This  frightened  Mrs.  Coodler,  I 
can  tell  you.  She  turned  pale.  I 
saw  the  change  distinctly — she 
turned  very  pale,  and  gasped  out 
rather  than  spoke  the  following : 

'  Mrs.  Mackintosh  has  told  me  of 

a  delightful  place  on  the coast ; 

a  lovdy  spot  which  is  hardly  known 
yet ;  a  wonderful  place  for  children, 
and  yery,  very  genteel.' 
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Header,  a  word  in  your  ear. 
Whenever  you  hear  of  a  spot  being 
described  as  a  '  wonderfal  place  for 
children/  avoid  it.  Remember  you 
are  not  a  child,  and  go  somewhere 
else. 

'  And  what's  the  name  of  it,  my 
dear?' I  asked. 

'  Mudville/  replied  my  wife,  with 
a  side  look  at  Grimley,  for  she  sus- 
pected he  would  make  one  of  his 
vulgar  satirical  remarks  upon  it 

'  Well,'  he  said  (as  I  knew  he 
would),  'it  sounds  very  pretty; 
quite  inviting,  I  may  say ;'  and  he 
diuckled.  He  had  a  peculiar 
chuckle,  something  like  the  laugh 
of  the  hysBua,  only  more  horrible. 

I  felt  bound  to  rush  to  the  rescue. 

'I  have  no  doubt  that  if  IVIrs. 
Mackintosh  says  it's  nice,  it  is  nice,' 
I  observed. 

My  wife  gave  me  a  grateful 
squeeze  of  the  hand  under  the 
table,  which  brought  the  tears  into 
my  eyes ;  for  she  is  a  muscular 
woman,  though  short  of  stature. 

'  Has  she  ever  been  there.  Mum  ?' 
asked  Grimley. 

'No,  she  hasn't,'  replied  Mrs. 
C,  snappishly ;  '  but  she's  Mends 
who  have,  and  I  can  trust  her.' 

'Ahl  can  Coodler?  thafs  the 
thing,'  said  Grimley,  with  a  twinkle 
in  lus  evil  eye.  This  was  a  sly  dig 
at  my  business,  a  subject  upon 
which  I  allow  no  man  to  joke.  I 
drew  myself  up.  lam  not  tall, 
but  even  my  enemies  admit  that  I 
am  dignified.  I  drew  myself  up, 
and  placing  my  thumbs  in  my 
waistcoat  holes,  and  my  head  back 
—my  fovourite  position  when  de- 
sirous of  being  impressive— I  thus 
addressed  the  satirical  Grimley. 

'  Grimley,  you  are  an  old  friend. 
As  the  poet  says,  •  We  were  boys 
together ;'  but  I  will  not  allow  you, 
Grimley,  to  throw  my  shop  in  my 
teeth  in  the  presence  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Don't  do  it  again,  Grimley, 
because  I  don't  like  it.'  Then  turn- 
ing to  my  wife,  I  said,  with  a  sudden 
transition  of  manner  from  the 
imperially  severe  to  the  domesti- 
cally gentle,  'My  love,  we  go  to 
Mudville  on  Monday.' 

Going  to  Mudville,  and  getting 
there,  are,  I  beg  to  state,  two  very 


different  matters.  The  spirit  may 
be  willing,  but  the  railway  arrange- 
ments are  worse  than  weak,  the 
train  putting  you  down  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  your 
destination. 

We  started— self  and  wife,  my 
son  Christopher,  aged  nine,  my 
nurse,  Sarah  Naggles  (estimable, 
but  warm-tempered),  and  my  in&nt, 
Eoderick — from  the  station  after 
breakfast,  and  the  train  put  us  down 
at  Mufifborough,  and  left  us  looking 
disconsolately  at  our  boxes  on  the 
platform,  and  wondering  whether 
we  should  get  a  fly,  for  we  were 
some  miles  from  Mudville,  and  we'd 
a  good  deal  of  luggage— we  always 
have.  We  didn't  wonder  long. 
The  Interesting  Stranger  soon 
ferreted  out  a  fly,  and  a  pretty  speci- 
men of  a  fly  it  was. 

But  first,  touching  the  Interest- 
ing Stranger.  He  was  a  remarkably 
good-looking  person,  that  is  for 
Qiose  who  admire  tall  x)eople — / 
don't ;  little  and  good's  my  motto. 
He  had  a  slight  tendency  of  blood 
to  the  nose,  but,  as  my  wife  re- 
marked, that  might  have  been  con- 
stitutional ;  he  had  very  lurge,  and 
certainly  very  bushy  whidrers, 
though  they  were  not  things  I  ever 
admired  much,  looking  a  good 
deal  like  blacking  brushes,  I  tlunk; 
and  though  I've  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  'em  myself,  I  don't 
envy  those  who  have  'em,  not  I. 
He  parted  his  hair  down  the  nuddle 
(an  idiotic  fashion,  only  fit  for 
women ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there),  and  he  wore  his  seaside  hat 
in  a  jaunty  mamier,  and  was  alto- 
gether rollicking,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  vagabondish-looking.  How- 
ever, I  never  judge  a  man  by  his 
appearance,  and  I  must  admit  be 
was  very  polite.  He  talked  politics 
to  me,  for  he  got  into  the  same 
carriage  with  us  as  we  were  starting, 
hoping  he  didn't  inconvenience  us, 
and  not  shying  the  least  bit  at  the 
baby ;  he  handed  my  wife  the  paper ; 
he  snapped  his  finders  at  Bodenck ; 
and  he  threw  Christopher  into  con- 
vulsions by  showing  him  some 
tricks  with  halfpence,  and  imitating 
the  man  who  came  round  for  the 
tickets.  We  were  quite  delighted 
to  hear  he  was  gcmg  to  Mudyilie ; 
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we  were  sure  of  one  pleasant 
acqnaintanoe  theze,  at  all  events. 
I  never  saw  my  wife  so  pleased 
with  anybody  in  my  life,  for  she 
generally  puts  on  a  hangbty  way 
with  strangers,  which  I  have  heard 
before  to-day  described  as '  queenly ;' 
for  she  is  chary  of  making  acquaint- 
anceSj  and  never  forgets  her  fEunily, 
who,  between  ourselves,  were 
against  her  marrying  me,  especially 
her  Uncle  Benjamin,  who  was  a 
something  or  other  under  Govern- 
ment in  foreign  parts,  and  came 
home  with  a  pension,  and  no  liver 
to  speak  ot  Aristocratic  in  a  small 
way  was  Mrs.  0.  before  she  con- 
descended to  smile  on  Christopher 
Goodler,  I  can  tell  you;  and  she 
had  refused  a  half-pay  officer,  a 
young  man  high  up  in  ttie  Customs, 
and  a  distiller  with  a  beautiful 
house  at  Brixton,  previous  to  my 
popping  the  question.  So  consider- 
ing all  things,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  afhble  she  was  wiili  the  In- 
terrating  Stranger  bound  for  Mud- 
ville.  )^en  the  Interesting  Stranger 
—who,  to  save  trouble,  I  will,  if  you 
don't  mind,  denominate  L  S. — 
found  us  ruefully  eyeing  our  lug- 
gage at  the  station,  he  smilingly 
came  to  our  assistance,  and  pounced 
upon  a  fly  like— like  a  spider. 
Then  he  helped  to  pile  our  luggage 
on  to  the  roof,  and  bullied  and 
cajoled  the  stupid  driver  into  an 
almost  wakeful  condition,  and  so 
at  last  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
road  to  Mudville,  and  later  on  at 
that  retired  spot 

Mudville  was  one  of  those  places 
that  beggar  description.  It  was 
small  and  melancholy,  a  wretched 

littie ^but  there,  I  won't  attempt 

it  We  had  been  recommended  to  the 
apartments  of  Mrs.  Qrogrum,  and 
thither  we  drove. 

Mrs.  Grogrum's  front  apartments 
looked  out  on  to  the  sea,  and  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  the  bmlder 
hflS  contrived  that  the  back  windows 
also  gave  you  a  fine  view  of  the 
ocean.  Mrs.  Grpgrum's  house  was 
built  diagonally  (I  think  that's  the 
word),  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  catch 
every  wind  that  blew.  It  waa 
plentifully  supplied  with  windows 
too,  and  they  rattied  delightfully 
without  ceasing. 


Mrs.  Grogrum  was  a  fiery-fiu»d 
female,  with  the  most  obtrusive 
black '  front '  I  ever  saw.  I  believB 
that  front  to  have  been  made  of 
horsehair,  it  was  so  shiny,  stiff,  and 
undeceptive.  From  a  casual  glance 
at  the  rubicund  features  of  Mrs. 
G.,  I  came  to  a  has^  conclusion 
that  she  was  addicted  to  ardent 
liquors.  I  was  not  surprised  at 
tms,  as  it  is  not  altogether  uncom- 
mon with  brandy  and  watering- 
place  landladies.  Pardon  my  hum- 
ble joke,  it  shall  be  my  last.  The 
instant  we  were  settied  (though  we 
were  a  long  time  coming  to  terms 
with  the  one-«yed  fly  driver,  who 
was  pertinacious,  insolent,  and  ap- 
parentiy  in  a  chronic  state  of  in- 
ebriely),  my  wife  went  out  to  see 
what  we  could  have  to  eat;  for  she 
is  a  good  manager,  is  Mrs.  Coodler, 
and  I  don't  know  a  better  judge  of 
butchers'  meat  or  fish.  So  she 
started  off  with  the  view  to  seeing 
the  tradespeople,  whilst  I  remained 
to  settie  myself.  Settie  myself,  in- 
deed I  I  hadn't  got  through  the 
first  half  of  my  police  reports  (a 
part  of  the  paper  for  whicn  I  have 
a  weakness,  I  admit,)  when  a  loud 
tap  was  heard  at  my  door,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  say  come  in, 
the  form  of  Mrs.  Grogrum  blocked 
up  the  entrance,  and  stood  quiver- 
ing with  some  strong  emotion.  I 
have  before  observed  that  I  am 
beneath  the  middle  height— a  good 
deal  beneath  it— I  am  also  a  peace- 
able man,  prone  to  let  things  take 
their  own  way,  and  with  a  sublime 
respect  for  'peace  and  quiet'  Con- 
sequentiy,  I  will  admit  that  the 
quivering  frame  of  Mrs.  Grogrum 
flustered  me,  and  I  felt  a  sudden 
palpitation,  and  a  general  trembling, 
which  was  not  lost  upon  the  limd- 
lady,  whose  quivering  increased, 
and  whose  features  became,  if  pos- 
sible, more  fiery,  as  she  saw  me 
quail  beneath  her  luminous  eye. 

'  Oh  sir,'  she  blurted  forth,  making 
a  sharp  bob,  'asking  your  parding, 
but  is  Mrs.  Coodler  to  cook  your 
mealses,  or  am  I  to  do  'em?  I 
merely  wish  to  know  to  save  con- 
fusion for  the  f utur.' 

I  stared.  It  was  the  only  thing 
I  could  do  at  the  moment,  and  I 
did  it 
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*  I  repeat,  sir,  which  is  to  do  'em  ?* 
^  Why,  Mrs.  GiogginB- 


'  GrogBUM,  HIP,  if  you  pie 
the  lofly  reply;  for  I'd  called  the 
'woman  by  a  wrong  name  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment. 

'  Bom,  by  all  means/  I  responded 
with  a  tonch  of  hnmonr. 

She  looked  daggers  at  me,  but 
luckily,  like  the  gentleman  in  the 
play, '  used  none.' 

'  For  Mrs.  Coodler,  she  come  into 
my  kitching  and  made  remarks. 
Now  I'm  missis  in  my  own  'ouse, 
I  do  'ope,  and  I  am  tio^  a  going  to 
have  strange  ladies  a  coming  and  a 
poking  their  noses,  and  a  prying 
into  my  kitching,  and  a  making 
remarks  about  my  domestic.  Mrs. 
Coodler  comes  into  my  kitching, 
she  does,  and  requestes  to  look  at 
my  frying-pan,  and  speaks  sharp  to 
my  domestic  as  doesn't  bring  the 
frying-pan  instantaneous ;  me  being 
missis  in  my  own  'ouse  and  not 
lodgers,  nor  never  will  as  long  as 
my  name's  Maria  Grogrum.  No. 
Imperent  curiosity  is  what  I  won't 
stand,  because  it  flusters  me;  and 
one  as  wishes  to  do  her  dooty  to 
parties  as  takes  her  apartments, 
can't  be  flustered  and  do  her  dooty 
at  the  same  time.  So  what  I  says, 
sir,  is,  if  your  good  lady  is  a  going 
to  cook,  let's  know  at  once,  and  the 
sooner  we  parts  the  best  for  all 
condbmed;  but  if  Fm  to  do  the 
cooking,  why  then  let  Mrs.  Coodler 
keep  herself  to  herself,  a  making 
her  complaints  when  proper,  ^ 
course,  but  not  a  coming  a  prying 
about  in  parties'  kitchings  and  a 
asking  to  see  frying-pans.' 

I  believe  that  if  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  had  not  taken  Mrs.  Grog- 
mm,  she  would  have  been  speaking 
still.  However,  she  coughed  and 
curtsied  and  quivered  herself 
gradually  out  of  the  room;  and 
mentally  determining  to  look  for 
fresh  lodgings  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  again  attacked  the  great  embezzle- 
ment case  at  Bow  Street  But  I 
was  not  to  get  beyond  the  third 
paragraph  uninterrupted.  Again 
we  door  opened,  and  again  a  rarm 
quivered  with  passion  upon  the 
mat 

This  time  it  was  not  Mrs.  Grog- 
rum,  but  her  servant  of  all-work, 


Susan,  or  as  she  oaDed  henel^ 
'Shoozan.' 

Bhoozan  had  a  round  rosy  Ikce, 
and  round  rosy  elbows;  she  had 
red  hair,  and  was  freckled  hi  Tax- 
less profosion.  She  could  not,  even 
by  her  most  ardent  admirers,  have 
been  considered  a  'neat -handed 
Phillis.'  The  number  of  grates  sihe 
black-leaded  weekly  was  evidently 
overwhelming,  when  compared  to 
the  ablutionary  exercises  ^e  in- 
dulged in.  In  short,  die  was 
'grimy 'to  the  last  degree:  and  she 
wore  black  stockings,  and  a  black 
cap,  both  of  which  articles  I  would 
aboh'sh  by  act  of  parliament,  if  I 
could.  Shoozan  was  buistiug  with 
some  strong  grievance,  so  I  laid 
down  my  newspaper  and  waited  to 
hear  her  story. 

'  Please,  sir,'  she  gushed  out  after 
an  inward  struggle,  'would  you 
like  to  be  called  a  "nuzzy  ?•*  • 

Now  I  don't  think  I  shotdd  like 
to  be  called  a  nuzzy.  I  have  no 
notion  what  it  means,  but  it  sounds 
insolent  Before  I  could  reply, 
however,  the  giri  burst  forth  again, 
'And  if  she  expects  as  I'm  going 
to  take  the  children's  dinnor  up  to 
the  top  of  the  'ouse,  she's  mistook.' 

Here  Shoozan  waggled  ha  head 
about  defiantly. 

'My  good  gfrl,'  I  said,  for  I 
always  feel  for  servants  in  lodging- 
houses,  poor  wretches!  bat  the 
kindly  tone  of  my  voice  was  too 
much  for  her;  she  bmst  into  a 
vehement  boo-hoo,  and  wept  loodlr. 
Beauty  in  tears  is  all  rabhira. 
Those  poets  again!  Beauty  bhib- 
bering  looks  frightful,  with  a  red 
nose  and  swollen  eyes.  Even  the 
plam  domestic  looked  plainer  after 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

'It%  veiy  hard  to  be  called 
names,  a  poor  girl  as  never  see  her 
parents.'      Here    she    burst    out 


'  There,  go  alonsr,'  I  said;  'flamh 
shall  see  to  the  children's  dinner;' 
and  with  a  parting  howl  ISioocin 
retired. 

What  a  time  mv  wife  seemed 
away!  Aeam  I  attacked  the  em- 
bezzlement case,  and  this  time  I 
got  as  far  as  the  tnagistnto^  re- 
quest if  the  prisoner  had  anythhig 
to  say.    But  no  furUier. 
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The  door  agidzi  bnist  open«  and 
Sarah  Naggles  stood  before  me. 
Saiah  Naggles,  than  whom  there  is 
not  a  better  nurse  and  a  more  abo- 
minable temper  in  Britain,  stood 
there,  shaking  a  thonsand  times 
more  than  Grogrmn.  In  a  tremu- 
lons  point  of  view  the  landlady  was 
a  mere  blancmange  compared  to 
Sarah,  who  was  a  downright  '  shi- 
vering mountain/  For  some  se- 
conds she  could  not  speak:  at 
length  she  did — loudly. 

'  Mr.  Coodler,  sir,  I  wish  to  leaye 
your  service  at  once,  sir,  on  the 
spot'  Here  she  selected  a  stain  on 
the  drugget  to  stand  upon,  thereby 
adding,  as  she  evidently  imagined, 
force  to  her  remark. 

*  Good  gracious,  Sarah ! ^ 

*  It's  no  use  your  trying  to  look 
dignified,  sir.  When  Sarah  Naggles 
says  a  thing  Sarah  Naggles  means  it ; 
and  I'm  off  by  the  next  conveyance.' 

I  looked  roxmd  helplessly;  but 
my  wife  was  out  still,  and  until  she 
came  back  I  could  say  nothing. 
Sarah  could.  She  was  apt  to  stick 
on  a  good  many  superfluous  h's 
when  ezdted,  and  she  gave  it  as 
her  '  hopinion  that  the  landlady  was 
honly  a  helderly  hignoramus.' 

She  would  have  continued  in  the 
same  strain,  but,  luckily,  my 
voungest  child,  with  intelligence 
beyond  its  years— or,  rather,  months 
--took  advantage  of  her  absence  to 
&11  off  a  high  chair.  This  neces- 
sitated the  presence  of  Sarah  up- 
stairs, and  a  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

I  was  getting  tired  of  being  bul- 
lied, and  I  seized  my  hat  with  the 
intention  of  going  out  to  find  Mrs. 
Goodler.  Clmncing  to  look  out  of 
window,  I  taw  Mrs.  Goodler.  Mrs. 
Goodler  was  in  conversation  with  the 
Interesting  Stranger.  Mrs.  G.  was 
smiling,  the  I.  S.  was  smilinjg.  Ap- 
parently Mrs.  G.  was  enjoying  her- 
self, whilst  I— but  the  contrast  was 
too  much,  and  I  admit  I  was  inju- 
dicious enough  to  dash  my  hat 
down  over  my  brows.  As  it  stuck 
tight,  and  wouldn't  come  up  again, 
I  immediately  repented  my  raeh- 
ns8s,  and  felt  about  for  the  door 
vith  a  crab-like  action  which  was 
appropriate  to  the  lod^ty,  but  un- 
graceful. 


Suddenly  I  found  myself  in  some- 
body's arms.  With  a  convulsive 
effort  I  raised  my  hat;  terror  had 
endowed  me  with  increased  strength, 
and  I  had  a  dreadfhl  suspicion  it 
might  be  Mrs.  Grogrmn. 

It  was  not.  It  was  the  one-eyed 
fly-driver.  The  one-eyed  fly-driver 
had  been  drinking,  and  swayed  back- 
wards and  forwards,  occasionally  hio- 
cuping.    I  asked  him  his  business. 

•  Business,'  replied  the  man,  look- 
ing round,  as  if  undecided  as  to  how 
he^should  continue,  then  jumping  to 
an'  indisputable  conclusion,  '  aint 
pleasure.  What  is  pleasure  to 
some  folks  is  pain  to  others.' 

The  combination  of  annoyances 
was  getting  too  much  for  me.  I 
drew  myself  up,  and  assxmied  a 
fix>wn. 

'When  I  clapt  my  eyes,'  con- 
tinued the  driver. 

'  Your  eye,  sir,'  I  replied,  loftily. 
'  Stick  to  facts.' 

'  On  you,*  Baid  the  one-eyed  incu- 
bus, not  noticing  my  interruption, 
'  I  said  that's  a  gent  as  '11  stand  a 
glass  of  summut.  But  yon  didn't, 
now,  did  you?'  and  the  fellow  put 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  leered 
hideously. 

'  Most  decidedly  I  did  fio*,'  I  re- 
plied, proudly. 

'Nor  ain't  going  to?*  he  con- 
tinued. 

'  Nob  ain't  going  to,'  I  replied, 
clenchingly,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression. 

'  Worry  good,'  said  he ;  '  then  my 
mouth's  sealed.  I  had  a  thing  to 
say'  (unintentionally  quoting  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare,  who  iihm  a 
poet,  rather)  '  but  I  won't.  Tm  not 
a-going  to  put  my  finger  in  no  one 
else's  pie.' 

If  you  could  have  seen  his  finger! 
I  did,  and  have  not  eaten  pie  since. 

He  vanished.  I  turned  my  head 
away  shudderingly,  and  when  I  re- 
covered myself  he  had  gone. 

I  was  becoming  rabid.  I  was 
also  awfully  hungry.  My  wife  came 
in.  I  should  have  received  her 
with  an  air  of  sarcastic  politeness 
(any  friends  of  mine  who  read  this 
will  know  the  style  of  thing  I  mean 
— w»y  playfully  severe  air,  you  know), 
but  I  was  broken-spirited  by  recent 
trials. 
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'It*8  so  annoying/  she  said, 
coming  to  the  point  at  once ;  'there 
ain't  a  piece  of  meat  to  be  got  in 
the  place;  not  even  a  chop  to  be 
procoFed  for  love  or  money  before 
to-morrow/ 

'  Sweet  spot!'  I  mnrmnred. 

'  And  I've  been  to  every  shop  in 
the  place  to  get  change  for  a  nye- 
pound  note;  but  they  say  there  isn't 
as  much  money  in  the  town/ 

I  smiled  sardonically,  but  didn't 
speak. 

'  Then  the  fishmonger  only  comes 
over  from  Shellborongh  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  and  tody's  Wednes- 
day; and  Mrs.  Grogmm  says  her 
fireplace  isn't  big  enough  to  roast 
joints,  so  we  must  have  all  our  meat 
baked;  and  there's  no  draught  ale 
that's  drinkable  to  be  got  here,  be- 
cause there's  so  little  demand  for 
it ;  and  the  poulterer's  only  got  one 
yery  small  rabbit,  which  is  not  at 
all  good;  and  Mrs.  Grogrum  said 
she  understood  we  found  our  own 
plate—she's  only  got  two-pronged 
steel  forks;  and  there's  a  dog  next 
door  but  one,  they  tell  me,  that 
howls  all  night;  and  the  windows 
in  our  room  rattle  so  dreadfdlly, 
that  we  shan't  get  much  sleep,  Tm 
afraid;  and  there's  no  lock  to  the 
door;  and  the  pillows  are  like  dum- 
mies, they're  so  hard.  And  so  you 
must  put  up  with  an  egg  and  a  slice 
of  bacon  for  your  tea/ 

The  volubility  of  my  wife,  culmi- 
nating in  a  decided  nati  sequitur, 
was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I 
seized  a  chair  in  my  agitation,  and 
the  back  rails  came  off  in  my  hand. 
This  cahned  me.  I  propped  it 
against  the  wall  with  the  determi- 
nation of  declaring  I  hadn't  done  it, 
and  smiled  once  more. 

'Mrs.  Ooodler,'  I  observed  (I 
never  address  |my  wife  thus  except 
imder  very  peculiar  circumstances), 
— *  Mrs.  Goodler,  I  have  taken'  these 
apartments  for  a  month,  and  we 
must  try  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
Fortified  by  the  cheering  society  of 
the  Interesting  Stranger,  no  doubt 
you  will  be  able  to  bear  up.' 

Mrs.  Ckx)dler  coloured,  and  would 
have  replied,  but  I  waved  her  aside, 
and  went  out  into  the  street  to  see 
the  lions! 

The  lions!     I  was  not  long  in 


seeing  them  alL  There  were  the 
six  bathing-machines,  the  'princi- 
pal' hotel,  the  post-office,  the 
ubrary,  and — nothmg  else.  The 
library  was  an  imposing  edifice ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  a  dead  take-io. 
There  were  no  new  books  what- 
ever, and  I  refnsed  to  be  comforted 
by  the  'Adventures  of  a  Guinea;' 
neither  could  I  be  brought  to  pro- 
perly appreciate  the  channs  of '  Pa- 
mela;' so  I  went  home  again.  I 
walked  upstairs,  and  entenng  the 
apartinenC  found—no,  reader,  you're 
wrong  for  once — not  the  Interesting 
Stranger,  but  a  policeman— a  regu- 
lar rural  peeler.  He  eyed  me  with 
professional  distrust  and  a  calm 
smile.  I  swelled  with  indignation, 
and  tried  to  awe  him,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  awed. 

'  Good  morning,'  said  the  police- 
man, fiuniliarly.    '  I  presume—' 

'  You  do,  sir,*  I  repued  sharply,  in 
my  imperious  manner ;  '  you  pre- 
sume very  considerably  in  entenng 
a  gentleman's  apartments  in  this 
way,  sir.  Let  me  tell  you  an  Eng- 
lishman's first  floor  is  his  castle!, 
sir.    What  do  you  want  ?' 

'Yon!'  replied  the  constable,  in 
a  deep  tone. 

I  was  becoming  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  smiled. 

'Yonr  name  is  Dompton/  said 
the  fellow. 

'  Ail  right,'  I  replied ; '  have  it  so, 
if  you  like ;  you  must  know  best' 
I  was  tickled  by  the  atrocity  of  the 
whole  thing.  '  What's  ike  charge  ? 
Borglaty?  Garotting?  Murder? 
WTiatisit?' 

'  You  come  from  town  by  the  half 
arter  ten  train?' 

'I  did.' 

'Good!  A  telegram  informs  me 
I'm  to  arrest  a  party  of  your  descrip- 
tion; at  least  vou're  near  enon^ 
the  description  for  me  to  arrest  yon. 
So,  without  more  ado,  come  on.' 

My  wife  is  an  excellent  woman, 
and  at  times  her  feelings  get  too 
many  for  her.  She  heard  the  final 
speech  of  the  policeman,  and  was 
with  difficulty  dissuaded  &om  fly- 
ing at  him.  Such  was  also  the  case 
with  Sarah  Naggles,  who  has  highly- 
developed  naUs,  and  (in  consequence 
of  blighted  hopes)  nourishes  an  ab- 
normal hatred  of  'the  force.'   Be- 
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tween  these  two  deroezate  women 
the  one  polioeznan  of  l^md  ville  would, 
I  am  anaid,  hare  come  to  the  most 
nnmitigated  grief.  He  saw  his  pezil, 
and  produced  a  pair  of  haudcuffo. 
I  confess  the  sight  unmanned  me, 
and  I  sank  into  a  chair.  I  pro- 
daced  my  card;  I  pointed  to  the 
direction  on  my  boxes;  I  threat- 
ened'to  write  to  the  'Times;'  I 
explained  how  ridiculous  it  would 
be  in  a  felon  travelling  about  with 
a  family;  I  pleaded  and  stormed 
alternately,  but  to  no  object  The 
|X)Iiceman  had  received  hiis  instruo- 
tions;  had  been  directed  to  us  by 
the  malevolent  one-eyed  fly-driver; 
had  executed  his  orders,  and  was 
deaf  to  reason,  blind  to  a  bribe,  and 
generally  stupid  and  [unswervingly 
upright. 

Mn.  Grogrum  coming  in  sud- 
denly upon  the  scene  did  not  im- 
prove the  tone  of  the  meeting,  as 
may  be  supposed.  She  had  settled 
that  we  '  was  no  good '  the  instant 
Mrs.  G.  had  made  rude  remarlm 
about  her  fiying-pan,  'a  article  as 
a  reel  lady  would  despise  to  worrit 
herself  about'  And  as  for  that 
i^lph  in  the  black  stockings,  Shoo- 
zan,  she  had  long  ago  learnt  to 
place  the  blindest  confidence  in 
the  Mudville  policeman,  who  was 
the  model  of  manly  beauty  in  tl^ 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  miud- 
servants. 

We  were  at  our  wits'  end.  My 
wife  was  frantic,  the  nurse  furious, 
the  children  fractious.  Wrapped  in 
his  panoply  of  authority  ana  pig- 
headedness,  the  policeman  alone  was 
cahn. 

To  us  (at  this  juncture)  entered 
blithely  the  Interesting  Stranger.  A 
anile  was  on  his  lip,  a  tear  was  n<4 


in  his  eye.  I  was  about  to  appeal 
to  him  to  dear  up  the  mystery 
when  I  observed  a  remarkable 
change  come  over  his  features.  At 
the  same  time  a  change  as  remark- 
able came  over  the  countenance 
of  the  aggressive  constable.  He 
dapped  hu  eye  on  the  figure  of  the 
Interesting  Stranger,  and  almost 
instantly  dapped  his  professional 
handcufBEi  on  the  wrists  of  the  same 
individual 

The  Interesting  Stranger  answered 
to  the  description  in  the  telegram  in 
every  particular,  and  to  this  day  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  reason  for 
arresting  me,  for  we  were  not  in  the 
least  alike.  The  I.  S.  was  tall,  I 
am— wdl,  under  the  middle  height 
The  L  S.  was  good-looking  (at  least 
Mrs.  Goodler  declares  so,  spite  of 
everything;  and  he  was  described 
by  the  police  reporter  as  a '  person 
of  feshionable  appearance '),  and  I 
am,  I  admit,  not  striking  to  look  at, 
though  dignified  for  a  short  person. 
The  1.  S.  was  not  dressed  like  me 
dther;  so,  altogether,  it  was  a 
muddle  at  Mudville,  and  I  might 
have  kidsed  up  a  great  row  about  it 

Did  1  stop  to  have  any  argu- 
ments, to  reodve  the  grovelling 
apdogies  of  Mrs.  Grogrum,  the 
trembling  beseeohings  of  the  ob- 
tuse policeman,  the  solenm  assur- 
ances of  attention  and  cleanliness 
from  Shoozan,  the  universal  syni- 
patby  of  the  exdted  populace— did 
I  wait  for  aU  this? 

DidU 

Did  I  fetoh  the  one-eyed  fly- 
driver  fipom  his  fevourite  haunt, 
and  bundle  self  and  family  back  to 
town  that  afternoon? 

Didn't  1\ 

H.  J.  Bybos. 
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IT  is  the  time  of  year  to  begin  to 
talk  of  flowers;  and  not  only  of 
the  flowers  but  of  all  bright  things. 
After  six  months  abroad  how  far 
from  bright  things  look  to  one  I  It 
is  not  that  fordgn  climates  have 
quite  all  the  sunshine.  This  winter 
abroad,  I  have  seen  fogs  that  were 
quite  as  thick,  though  not  exactly 


as  yellow  as  most  of  those  in 
London.  It  is  that  English  tastes 
are  so  essentially  colourless.  Greys 
and  browns  and  ash  tinte  are 
really  the  English  livery.  Who 
else  would  colour  walls  dust  colour, 
or  dress  themsdves  all  in  snuff 
colour?  A  Frenchwoman  wears  a 
brown  dress,  but  then  it  has  just 
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tho  touches  of  olesr  bright  tint 
about  it  that  prerent  the  dinginess 
80  dear  to  English  hearts,  frenoh 
walls  may  be  grey,  bat  then  tin 
grey  is  a  clear  one. 

It  feels  rather  a  hopeless  task  to 
talk  abont  colours  now,  when  before 
one^s  mind's  eye  come  the  hills  with 
the  silvery  olive  trees,  terrace  above 
terrace,  waving  those  leafy  clouds, 
and  when  amidst  them  come  the 
ro^,  soft,  plume-like  almond  trees; 
and  when  on  the  outer  slopes  these 
&ir  pink  jjlumes  are  rising  like 
rose-clouds  in  blue  skies;  and  un- 
derneath that  blue  sky,  and  out 
across  the  plain,  the  sunny  Medi- 
terranean is  spreading  out  broad  and 
tranquil  That  wottderfiil  clear  air 
whicn  draws  the  scent  from  the 
flowers— that  air  through  which  the 
voices  sound,  and  through  which  the 
fiff-off  footsteps  seem  close  to  you 
on  the  hill — gives  there  a  wtmderfcd 
charm  that  elsewhere  one  misses. 
But  yet  let  us  think  of  England 
and  its  summer  and  autumn  morn- 
ings. Who  would  not  change  the 
olive  trees  for  the  deep-green  lawns 
of  England ;  and  who  does  not  love 
the  dewiness  and  the  freshness  of 
her  green  woods?  Can  any  air  be 
sweeter  than  that  of  our  June  morn- 
ings ;  and  can  any  perfomes  match 
with  those  of  our  heaths  and  woods, 
our  violet-banks  in  the  spring,  and 
our  clover-fields  in  the  summer, 
and  with  the  fresh  aroma  of  frost- 
touched  flowers  in  autumn?  The 
scents  abroad  are  delightful,  but 
they  are  all  too  hard.  They  are 
too  aromatic;  they  have  not  the 
sweetness  ours  have.  The  clearness 
of  the  air,  the  hardness  of  those 
sweet  scents;  they  form  the  con- 
trast to  the  sofbiess  of  English 
summers  with  their  £unt  haze  of 
blue,  and  to  the  wafts  of  perfrune 
that  reach  us  from  trees  in  the  dew. 

It  is  very  rare  abroad  to  see  really 
pretty  gsurdens.  People  have  not 
the  notion  of  finishing  things  that  we 
have ;  and  though  a  royal  palace  is 
wonderful  in  effect  when  its  gpdens 
lose  themselves  insensibly  in  the 
woods,  yet  to  English  eyes,  and  in 
the  many  gardens,  there  is  a  great 
want  of  completeness— you  want  to 
know  where  the  thing  ends:  and 
you  have  a  strong  feeling  that  if 


Ihat  space  were  defined  the^  inside 
Would  be  much  tidier.  You  rarely 
see  well-trimmed  hedges  or  nioely- 
kept  sunk  fences;  aoKl  walls  with 
roses  growing  on  them  are  an  Eng- 
lish institution.  The  turf  is  not 
English  turf,  and  the  sofl  is  ill  Irept 
and  rough;  pieoes  of  straw  sticking 
up  sometimes,  and  stones  thougU 
of  no  aocouni  No ;  it  is  a  certain 
&ct  that  no  gardens  compare  wiUi 
the  English.  Just  as  our  hothouse 
fruits  excel  manv  native  produc- 
tions because  of  their  high  oultore 
and  the  oarefrd  selection  of  sorts, 
80  our  flowers  and  ^urdens  may 
have  to  contend  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  yet  may  grow  to  a 
wonderftd  height  of  beauty. 

There  are,  nowever,  few  TreaiA 
women  who  care  about  their  gar- 
dens. Their  view  is  to  have  flowen, 
and  I  confess  they  deserve  than; 
for  never  did  I  see  more  lovdy  nae 
than  they  make  of  them. 

One  of  the  great  things  tint 
struck  me  in  the  Parisiaii  houses 
was  the  way  in  which  tlie  flowers 
came  into  the  fdmiture.  They  were 
as  much  a  part  of  it  as  a  chair  or  a 
table-cloth.  And  another  strikiDg 
thing  was  the  material  used.  I 
know  nothing  effective  that  would  he 
despised  for  commonness.  There 
is  an  idea  in  the  Uimg.  You 
don't  see  merely  stray  flowerpots 
or  a  rose  in  a  glass,  unocnnfortably, 
that  looks  wondering  how  it  got 
there,  and  that  sets  you  speculatmg 
how  soon  it  will  be  drawn  out  hy 
the  brush  of  some  passing  sleeve  or 
tiie  flinging  down  of  a  newspaper. 

Dahlias  and  sunflowers,  golden 
rod  and  Hichaebias  daisies,  all  an 
perfectly  welcome:  and,  what  is 
more,  quite  beautinil  and  entirely 
in  their  place.  But  I  must  give 
some  instences  of  definite  arrange- 
ment. A  thing  that  siamok  ezoeed- 
faigly  was  the  clear  idea  of  place 
there  was.  Tou  did  not  see  a 
flowerstand  looking  diflcoDsolate 
somewhere;  but  just  in  the  win- 
dow framing  the  light  as  it  wcie, 
there  would  be  a  long  flower-box, 
just  an  edging  of  flowen  imide. 
People  in  a  room  turn  so  naturally 
to  a  window,  that  there  is  no  de- 
scribing the  bright  eifect  that  thk 
has.    The  windows  opening  dowa 
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IttTe  tampij  a  low  box  along  them, 
and  the  plaDts  at  the  ddes^  perhaps, 
are  now  and  then  rather  higher. 

I  wonder  if  people  haye  noticed 
the  great  objection  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  to  clear  white  in  English 
gardens — in  flower-boxes— -every- 
where. Think  only  in  what  boxes 
have  yon  seen  white  conspicnons? 
And  yet  there  is  simply  nothing 
that  gives  snch  colonr  and  light- 
ness. It  sounds,  perhaps,  parsr 
doxical  to  say  that  wmte  gives 
colonr.  Bnt  take  a  pot  of  pink 
hyacinths  and  another  of  red  tulips, 
and  put  in  between  them  a  plant  of 
the  large  white  primrose,  and  yon 
can  th^  decide  whether  colour  is 
lost  or  gained.  The  time  when 
white  weakens  colour  is,  when  in  a 
vase  or  in  anything  you  have  a 
perpetual  breakage,  a  little  dab  of 
one  colour  and  then  an  atom  of 
white.  There  can  be  no  real  colour, 
nothing  but  muddiness  there.  And 
muddiness  and  grubbiness  are  two 
things  that  abroad  are  avoided.  I 
don't  speak  of  cleanliness.  I  am 
writing  of  looks. 

These  boxes  of  which  I  am  writing 
are  always  the  brightest  things. 
In  winter  they  have  primroses,  in 
summer  they  have  Queen  Mar- 
garets; the  white  single  China  aster, 
and,  in  fact,  any  clean  white  flower, 
from  large  oom-daisies  upwards, 
are  'good  enough'  to  be  used,  if 
only  they  are  wanted. 

There  certainly  is  abroad  sad 
want  of  conventionality.  Asparagus 
leaves  are  beautiful;  but  a  Bel- 
gravian  drawing-room  would  merely 
blush  to  admit  them.  I  confess,  when 
in  Paris,  to  my  shame,  having  asked 
what  that  lovely  leaf  was.  The 
long  foliage  is  cut  quite  low  down, 
tied  carefoUy  into  a  bunch  made 
up  with  moss  or  other  stalks  ex- 
actly to  fit  the  size ;  and  then  being 
tightly  tied  the  bunch  is  forced  firmly 
into  a  hyacinth-glass  full  of  water. 
The  air  is  nearly  excluded,  and  the 
branches  last  long  and  well.  This 
method  applies,  moreover,  to  many 
things  more,  in  glasses.  These  tufts 
of  leaves  must  be  light;  they  then 
have  a  ferny  look,  and  fbms  and 
grasses  also  are  charming  in  these 
boxes.  One  place  in  which  the 
boxes  appear  especially  to  advan- 


_9,  is  when  there  are  large 
minors  that  come  down  to  the 
floor.  In  great  lobbies,  for  instance, 
where  the  furniture  is  not  too  hall- 
like, and  where,  in  consequence, 
^Ided  mirrors  themselves  are  well 
m  place,  I  have  seen  these  long 
boxes  give  an  indescribable  bright- 
ness and  look  of  habitation  and 
homelikeness  to  a  house.  The 
flowers  in  them,  too,  are  strikingly 
few  in  number.  In  all  French 
things  it  seems  to  me*  want  of 
crowding  is  very  conspicuous.  A 
couple  of  pots  of  white  primroses — 
a  plant  or  two  of  crimson,  and 
perhaps  a  little  blue  flower,  or  a 
plant  of  violets ;  these  amongst  the 
green  leaves  would  be  thought,  and 
would  be,  quite  sufficient. 

In  summer,  the  artemesia  is  very 
much  used  abroad.  Its  tall  growth 
and  starry  white  flowers  are  most 
effective  in  gardens.  The  Tuileries 
last  autumn  owed  half  their  bright- 
ness to  them— contrasting  with  the 
rose  and  blue  of  the  German 
asters— alternating  with  dahlias,  and 
here  and  there  backed  with  roses. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  too  many 
blossoms  on  one  plant,  especially 
ia  white  flowers.  In  the  case  of 
primroses,  for  instance,  and  of  the 
white  asters,  if  they  are  '  full  of 
blossom,'  the  plant  is  a  confused 
mass.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
flowers  rfiould  be  kept  feirly  few. 
And  all  gardeners  will  know  how 
much  cutting  off  some  buds  and  all 
the  too  full-blown  flowers  will  al- 
ways prolong  the  time  of  each 
plant's  lasting  or  blossoming. 

The  heaths  in  Paris  are  very  gay 
and  lovely.  When  one  leaves  the 
hills  in  the  south,  with  all  their 
white  scented  bruydre,  one  can 
hardly  recognize  the  plants  of  the 
same  family.  The  heaths  are  ten 
times  the  gayest,  and  yet  one  likes 
beet  the  white  bruyere,  with  its  tiny 
bell-blossoms  and  its  slightly  fra- 
grant atmosphere.  All  the  grand 
plants  of  the  'heath  family  have  no 
scent  at  all :  but  I  believe  Parisians 
prefer  rather  scentless  flowers ;  there 
IS  such  a  general  feeling  abroad  of 
the  un  wholesomeness  of  uiose  which 
we  think  so  delightftil.  The  azar 
leas,  are,  however,  loveliest  of  all  in 
spring.    They  are  not  tortured  to 
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shapes,  but  are  let  grow  wildly,  and 
then  they  take  their  own  form  of 
low  spreading  trees,  with  flowers 
that  spread  themselves  out  upon  the 
branches,  and  that  are  sometimes 
half-hidden  amongst  the  leaves. 

But  I  must  go  on  to  others  of  the 
flower-flEushions.  Another  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  great  use  made 
of  green  in  everything,  and  the  im- 
mense effect  thus  produced.  A  stand 
of  flowers  would  really  have  very 
few  plants  indeed.  There  would  be 
green  and  moss— and  perhaps  two 
plants  in  flower.  Settmg  off  one 
gem  is  fax  more  the  &snion  than 
collecting  a  crowd  that  detract  from 
each  other's  beauty.  Each  flower  is 
thus  allowed  to  be  distinct.  And 
then  things  are  on  a  large  scale.  I 
have  passed  under  a  flower  vase 
often  in  going  to  dinner—a  iall  vase 
on  a  side-table,  with  really  gigantic 
flowers— sunflowers  and  dahlias, 
with  great  roses  and  gladioli,  and 
with  such  large  green  leaves,  and 
the  flowers  cut  with  such  long 
stalks,  that  each  seemed  well  de- 
tached—and the  sizange  selection 
was  Oriental,  and  beautiful  in  its 
strangeness.  Of  course  all  things 
of  tins  kind  must  suit  the  rooms 
they  are  in;  but  in  immense  lofty 
rooms,  and  with  the  large  massive 
style  of  most  of  the  French  furni- 
ture, nothing  can  be  in  better  taste 
than  some  of  these  brilliant  vases. 
Then  the  beautiftd  feathery  grasses 
are  very  much  used  inParis ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  graceful,  on  a  large 
scale,  than  are  these  white  plumes. 

I  must  record,  too,  the  trellises 
that  are  covered  with  growing  ivy, 
and  that  stand  all  summer-time  in 
front  of  the  empty  hearth.  In 
winter,  I  have  seen  them  moved 
merely  to  the  window.  These  long 
boxes  have  a  trellis  attached  at  the 
back  and  ends.  A  plant  or  two  of 
ivy  is  enough  to  twine  over  the 
trellis,  and  then,  through  all  the 
season,  a  succession  of  flowers  is 
kept  up,  in  a  way  that  is  most  effec- 
tive,—and,  to  me,  the  most  unsatis- 
fiBUitoiy.  But,  then,  I  never  can  bear 
to  ihmk  that  things  have  no  roots 
when  they  look  to  be  growing.  A 
range  of  hyadnth-glasses,  however, 
are  in  the  box.  The  glasses  are,  of 
course,  completely  concealed  by  the 


moss;  and  in  each  of  these  said 
glasses  is  a  tightiy-bound  bunch  of 
something — ^it  may  be  asparagos- 
leaves,  as  I  have  described  just  now, 
or  it  may  be  Japan  lilies,  or,  still 
oftener,  gladioli  Either  of  these 
flowers  is  perfect  for  such  uses. 
The  tidl  white  lily,  also,  is  exquisite 
in  this  way ;  only,  of  course,  for  i 
drawing-room  its  perfume  is  hi 
too  powerfcd ;  though,  when  tnxk 
things  are  used,  as  in  Paris,  to  place 
at  the  side  of  altars,  nothing  can  be 
more  lovely  than  these  tall  and  moit 
pure  white  lilies. 

The  blue  Michaelmas  dtdsj  comes 
in  well  for  these  stands  too ;  bat  as 
it  is  always  well  to  describe  one 
definite  pattern  that  is  known  to 
answer,  I  made  a  special  note  of 
one  both  good  and  attainable.  A 
common  green-painted  box,  like  cor 
nugnone^  boxes  (of  course  this 
should  be  lined  with  2dnc,  or  at 
least  made  without  holes,  the  former 
plan  being  desirable  for  the  diaw- 
mg-room  carpet),  about  eight  inches 
deep,  and  sa^  ten  wide,  a  slight 
cane  trellis,  looking  like  rods  for 
basket-work,  merely  stained  dark 
green  on  the  back  and  ends,  coming 
about  as  high  as  an  ordinary  chim- 
ney-piece; ivy  trained  over  the 
trellis,  to  cover  it  a  good  deal,  hnt 
by  no  means  thickly,  simply  to 
wreath  about  it,  especially  at  the 
edges;  then  the  only  flowers  in  this 
refdly  effective  stand  were  altamate 
hyacinth-glasses  of  blue  Michaelmss 
daisies  and  of  scarlet  gladioli,  with, 
between  them,  some  p^  of  fern  or 
grass,  or  of  asparagus-leaves.  The 
ivy  itself,  I  was  told,  had,  upon 
emergences,  been  cut  from  the  woods 
too,  and  brou|;ht  in  and  put  in 
glasses,  and  tramed  to  look  all  nato- 
raL  And,  after  all,  it  is  well  to  kDOW 
this  for  any  quickly  got-up  decora- 
tion, or  for  a  screen  to  shut  off 
some  unused  doorway  or  ugly  view, 
at  short  notice. 

By-the-by,  too,  at  this  seasoD, 
all  the  trees  in  fresh  leaf  may  be 
used  just  like  holly  in  winter,  by 
way  of  decoration,  only  by  puttiog 
the  cut  end  of  the  branch  majir 
with  water  and  charcoal,  and  then 
dosine  the  mouth  with  a  lump  of  the 
potters  clay.  What  can  he  more 
lovely  than  horse-cheenut  or  acacia? 
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Bat,  in  a  stand  like  that  whidh  I 
have  described,  obEurye  the  good 
management— the  tall  flowers,  not 
over  recherche,  being  filled  up  with 
shrabbeiy  sort  of  fiings  in  perfect 
keeping  with  their  style. 

Bnnohes  of  holly,  also,  are  re- 
markably good  and  effectiTe  in  all 
such  cases.  In  ftct,  for  the  nse  of 
holly,  one  [mnst  go  to  France  for  a 
lesson.  It  comes  in  at  any  time, 
and  is  nsed  as  a  brilliant  flower^— 
and,  indeed,  the  bright  leaves  and 
red  berries  are  each  as  few  flowers 
can  deaden. 

I  have  seen  the  boxes  just  de- 
scribed filled  np  entirely  with  the 
i^-grown  trellis,  branches  like 
small  shrabs  of  holly,  some  tall  and 
tapering,  others  low  and  spreading, 
and  with  some  one  white  flower, 
generally  the  single,  large-fringed 
Chioese  primroses,  these  bemg,  how- 
ever, comparatively  few— perhaps 
three  pots  only  put  in  anudst  the 
holly;  and  the  effoct  was  perfects- 
warm,  and  green,  and  graceful  and 
diOinguS—toT  somehow  the  holly  ts 
very  aristocratic,  and  adapts  itself 
to  idl  circumstances  with  most  per- 
fect ease  and  grace. 

Much  green  with  a  little  colour  is 
a^  role  that  has  a  wide  reign ;  and 
also  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely  one 
sees  <me  colour;  but  crimson  and 
bnff  roses,  violet  and  pink,  pale  sea- 
green  and  rose-colour,  or  any  of 
these,  with  white.  This  seems  the 
prevailing  thing  as  much  in  dress 
as  in  flowers,  and  as  much  in  rooms 
as  anywhere.  But  then,  Parisians 
do  compose  room,  and  toilette,  and 
flowers,  all  as  a  sort  of  picture. 

But  to  go  on  to  vases  and  to 
flowers  in  general  If  our  South 
Kensington  shows  of  dinner-table 
decorations  only  were  held  in  Paris, 
how  different  things  would  be  I 

The  great  idea  now  in  arranging 
them,  is  to  show  each  flower  sepa- 
rately (not  in  that  horrid  way,  of  all 
others  most  objectionable,  when, 
having  a  crowd  of  flowers,  each 
flower  tries  to  be  seen,  thus  making 
np  a  result  of  a  mass  of  excited 
petals,  like  iaces  tamed  up  in  a 
crowd) — ^but  where  the  view  is  to  let 
each  flower  repose  quietly  and 
calmly  upon  a  bed  of  green.  That 
is,  after  all,  the  natural  view  of 


flowers ;  but  I  never  saw  it  done 
perfectly  till  a  few  days  ago,  at 
Paris. 

Single  flowers  in  ghisses  are  very 
pretty,  no  doubt— just  as  a  beautiiul 
rose  must  be  beautiftil  anywhere ; 
and  some  people  like  very  much  the 
*  prettiness '  of  the  fashion  of  having 
a  littie  glass  by  each  lady's  phice 
containing  a  tiny  bouquet,  and 
having  by  each  gentleman's  one 
flower  for  the  button-hole.  I  don't 
admire  it,  atf  I  think  it  breaks  up 
the  table  and  makes  it  dotty ;  but, 
when  it  is  done,  one  lily-of-the- 
valley  with  its  leaf  attached,  or  a 
carnation  and  a  spray  of  fern,  and 
a  small  piece  of  mignonette,  are 
very  respectable  modes  of  fidfilling 
the  feshion.  Thick-petalled,  lasting 
flowers  should  of  course  be  chosen, 
as  it  is  such  a  bore  when  geraniums 
drop  all  about. 

Bouquets  for  the  hand  abroad  are 
not  made  up  like  'the  run '  of  English 
ones.  The  prettiest  mode  this  year  is 
to  have  a  kind  of  fern-shaped  spray 
of  green  goin^  down  the  bouquet 
between  each  httie  group  of  flowers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  composing  a 
bouquet,  there  are  five  or  six  sepa- 
rate bunches  of  green  arranged  first 
separately— some  fern,  for  example, 
or  sprays  of  rose-leaves  (to  mention 
things,  as  usual,  that  everyone  has  at 
hand),  and  then  these  sprays  are 
fiistened  to  the  centre,  fonned,  one 
after  each  littie  group  of  azaleas  or 
geraniums.  The  effiact  is  exceedingly 
{[ood ;  and  all  delicate  foliage  comes 
m  exquisitely  for  this ;  and  now  we 
really  have  such  varieties  in  our 
greenhouses.  The  flowers  would 
not  be  mixed  much— perhaps  red 
and  white  in  one  phioe,  ana  only 
pink  in  another;  or  perhaps  blue 
would  be  alone  here,  and  next  door 
to  it  buffi  The  art  is,  not  to  seem 
to  think  the  flowers  unsaited  to 
each  other.  Where  an  English  mil- 
liner accepts  imperious  orders,  but, 
to  relieve  her  mind,  puts  in  a  wall 
of  black  lace,  an  English  lady  is 
a  great  deal  too  apt,  following  in 
the  same  line,  only  a  httie  modi- 
fied, to  put  a  stout  fence  of  green, 
and  say  that  'it  softens  the  con- 
trast;' the  truth  in  the  matter 
being,  that  that  division  alone  makes 
any   contrast  at  all.    The  proper 
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eflboi,  if  if«ll  done,  wonld  be  hut* 
mony.  Flowers  for  hair  and  dxeaa 
are  now  very  rarely  mixed.  Yo« 
have  aome  one  £k>wer  and  its  own 
bads  for  all  Then,  if  moie  grem 
is  wanted,  there  are  always  sprays 
of  ivy,  drooping  fronds  of  fern,  long 
ribb^  of  deuoate  grass.  Aa  a 
geneval  thing,  however,  one  flower 
with  its  own  leaves  is  enough  f<Nr 
one  pers(Hi*s  ambition ;  and  we  re- 
salt  is  onoe  more,  nmch  gnoe  and 
little  heaviness.  How  awfal '  corn- 
flowers'  look  when  worn,  in  the 
epiixig,  in  bonnets !-— red  and  yellow 
and  bluel  The  light  flower-tufts 
on  the  hair  are  excessively  pretty ; 
and  so  is  the  plan  of  having  a 
drooping  taft  on  one  shoulder.  I 
never  very  much  like  seeing  a  head 
dressed  with  flowers,  unless  there 
are  also  flow^n  somewhere  about 
the  dress.  To  me  there  always  is 
the  feeling  that  some  blossoms 
should  have  fallen,  or  been  kept  in 
the  hand,  or  stuck  into  the  buid. 
It  is  too  hard,  and  ocnnplete,  and 
finished,  when  every  scr^>  of  flower 
is  collected  and  put  in  the  hair. 

For  actual  use  on  dinner-tables* 
the  prettiest  £M3hi(m  I  ever  have  seen 
by  &r,  is  that  of  the  large  open  Taae 
supported  on  gilt  branches,  always 
so  arranged  as  to  look  wide  and  low 
in  prop(»rtion  to  its  height. 

Of  course,  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  there  most  be  something 
high ;  but  there  it  seems  so  much 
more  natural  to  have  lights— a  tall 
branch,  fox  instance,  with  candles* 
and  only  at  the  feet  two  oar  three 
groups  of  flowers ;  three  groups  of 
flowers  or  fruit,  forming  a  natural 
ornament  round  the  foot  of  some 
high  centre.  Much  green  is  again 
especially  desirable  in  this  plaoe^ 
because  there  is  always  a  certain 
glare  of  light  and  plate,  and  table- 
cloth and  dress;  and  a  mass  of  green 
is  therefore  more  than  ever  wel- 
come to  eyes  that  feel  slightly  weary, 
as  most  eyes  do  in  London  before 
it  comes  to  dinner-time.  I  should 
suggest  then  having*  if  l<»  a  large 
or  bng  table,  some  centrepieee  of 
this  kind,  and  placing  the  vase  I  de- 
scribe at  the  top  or  bottom.  But 
for  a  small  table,  especially  a  round 
one,  the  said  vase  itself  is  ebarming, 
when  used  for  the  centre  ornament 


—and.  indeed,  in  sooh  eases  Bo^er 
flowers  are  necessary ;  and  if  other 
flowers  are  used,  it  is  all  the  worse 
for  the  users,  who  pay  an  incceaaed 
florist's  bill,  and  have  a  less  paetiy 
table. 

For  the  flowers  approftfiate  for 
fllling  such  a  vase,  I  will  simply 
copy  a  list  I  took  down  in  Fadi^ 
which  seemed  to  me  to  combine  all 
colour,  fuad  grace,  and  lightness,  in 
the  most  dianning  manner. 

The  dish  or  vase,  I  should  men- 
tion, was  (tf  i)lain  frosted  glas^ 
shallow  and  wide,  and  rested  en 
twisted  supports  of  bright  and 
frosted  gildmg. 

The  dish  was  itself  filled  Uf^  witii 
bright  dark-green  moss — one  of 
the  beautifal  greenhouse  lycopods 
might  v^l  be  used  here.  Lycth 
podium  denHcvlcUum  is,  perhaps* 
*  best  of  all  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
easily  grown  anywhere,  in  a  shady 
oomw  of  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a 
window  that  will  not  suit  many 
flowe^ring  plants  because  of  want  ol 
sun.  The  moss  was  raised  in  the 
centre— not  a  heap,  but  ourved  up- 
wards. The  flowers  were  as  follow : 
one  deep-red  rose,  one  of  the  palest 
blush  white,  a  spray  of  white  oon- 
Yolvulus,  just  touched  with  pink,  a 
cluster  of  red  drooping  flowers  (I 
thought  of  the  rose  acacia),  one 
spray  of  pale  wild-rose,  oub  br^t 
pink  rose,  a  cluster  of  white  acacia* 
and  a  droc^ing  brandi  ci  the  pink 
convolvulus. 

It  is  to  be  remarked*  the  colours 
were  aU  shades  of  rose  and  white. 
The  whole  thing  was  most  perfectly 
bright,  and  fresh,  a^  beautifaL 
Each  flower  was  simply  laid  down 
on  the  green,  feirly  rcmnd  the  vase* 
no  attempt  being  made  to  fill  up 
the  cenisre  at  all.  The  flowem  just 
touched,  and  had  each  its  own  green 
leaves;  the  stems,  of  course,  were 
just  hidden  slightly  in  the  moss.  I 
give  this  to  show  the  style  of  thing* 
but,  of  course,  other  flowers  can  be 
used  for  uiy  of  Uiose  named.  The 
great  thing  is*  it  seems  to  ma*  to 
have  aome  idea  to  work  to;  and 
there  certainly  are  aaoh  ideas  to  be 
picked  up,  sown  broadcast  abtoad* 
where  nobody  is  ashamed  of  trying 
to  make  thenaselves  and  everything 
else  look  their  prettiest  1 
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r)  write  a  piefiice  is,  we  take  it« 
a  work  of  some  little  difficnltr. 
Not  haying  time  at  present  to 
considfir  whv  it  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  any  aifficnlty  at  all,  we  will« 
if  yon  please,  allow  it  to  be  so,  and 
admit  that,  howefer  easily  and 
rapidly  a  subject  nuur  be  treated^ 
yet  the  introduction  to  it  will  pro- 
bably require  greater  care  and  4 
more  delicate  handling.  And  this 
becomes  eminently  true  in  the  case 
of  almost  all '  sodal  introductions/ 
by  which  term  we  mean  the  ordi- 
nary introduction  of  number  one  to 
number  three,  by  the  intervention 
of  number  two. 

Now,  unless  number  one  has  re- 
quested number  two  for  the  &vour 
ai  an  introduction  to  number  three* 
(in  which  case  the  first  mentioned 
person  can  not  be  offended,  save  by 
a  refosalV  number  two  should 
weigh  well  the  responsibilities  that 
he  is  about  Toluntarlly  to  incur,  by 
the  reckless  bringing  together  of 
two  bodies  who  may  already  be  an- 
tagonistic, or  may  hereafter  become 
antagonistic  to  one  another.  Let 
this  be  your  canon,  that  you  haye 
no  right  to  introduce  two  persona 
to  one  another,  without  the  sanction 
of  one,  or  both  of  them,  or,  perhaps 
of  their  undoubtedly  best  finends 
and  well-wishers. 

Let  us  consider,  ist  Of  the  per^ 
son ;  i,e.  who  should  be  introduced^ 
and  to  whom. 

andly.  0/  the  Medium ;  t.e.,  whe- 
ther the  introduction  should  be 
performed  by  us,  or  by  any  one 
better  qualified  for  the  office,  by 
reason  of  his  rank,  station,  or  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

3rdly.  The  Tempus,  As  to  the 
'when*  of  an  introduction:  t-e., 
whether  you  haye  chosen  the  fittest 
possible  moment,  or  the  most  sea- 
sonable time  for  the  ceremony. 

4thly.  The  Locus  in  Quo,  As  to 
the '  where ;'  «.e.,  whether  the  place 
in  which  the  contemplated  Intro*- 
duction  is  to  happen,  is  the  most 
conyenimit,  most  adfantageouB  spot 
that  can  possibly  be  selected. 

Sthly.  Thit  Modus  Operandi  Afl 
to  the  manner  of  proceeding  with 


the  rite ;  as  to  the  order  of  names ; 
as  to  their  correct  pronunciation; 
as  to  the  number  of  times  each  is 
to  be  uttered;  and  upon  whom 
deyolyes  the  duty  of  first  speaking 
after  the  ceremony  is  at  an  end. 

Surely  the  aboye  considerations 
are  sufficient  to  deter  any  fellow 
&om  rashly  making  known  one 
fellow  to  another  fellow,  without 
preyiously  ascertaining  the  wishes 
of  either  fellow  on  the  matter  in 


Let  us  commence  with  an  instance 
in  point,  where  none  of  the  con- 
siderations aboye  enumerated  enter 
into  the  operator's  calculations. 
This  we  will  call  'The  Careless 
Litroduction.' 

Great  care  should  be  taken,  pre- 
yious  to  any  unnecessary  introduc- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  antecedent 
histories  of  the  parties  about  to  be 
made  personally  known  to  one 
another  for  the  first  time. 

For  instance,  if  A.,  walking  with 
B.,  meets  C,  and  if  C,  haying 
stopped  A.,  or  A.  haying  stopped 
C,  commences  some  street-conyer- 
sation  of  the  ordinarily  yapid 
character,  which,  from  a  stagnation 
of  ideas  in  the  heads  of  both  A.  and 
C,  comes  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
then  it  may  occur  to  A.,  just  by 
wajr  of  doing  and  saying  something, 
to  mtroduce  his  friend  B.  to  C. 

The  inductiye  process  to  this  rash 
headlong  act  of  introduction,  is 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

A.,  with  B.  on  his  arm,  meets  G. 
As  neither  C.  nor  A.  haye  anything 
particular  to  do,  they  stop  one 
another. 

A.  {as  if  surprised,)    Hallo ! 

C,  {without  any  meaning  whatever), 
HiJlol  {Both  smile  and  shake 
hands,) 

B.,  who  has  not  left  A.'s  arm, 
clings  to  him,  as  if  fearing  lest  his 
friend  should  be  taken  away  by  G. ; 
howbeit  he  looks  another  way,  and 
wishes  that  some  one  would  come 
and  say,  '  How  d'ye  do'  to  him,  so 
as  to  put  him  on  an  equal  footing, 
as  it  were,  with  A. 

A,  {cheerily).  Well— and— how 
are  you?    Eh? 
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C,  (wiih  equal  cheeriness).  Oh! 
Tm  all  light  (Be  emphasises  *  Fm ' 
pretty  strongly^  as  much  as  to  say  thai 
there  are  eome  people  who  are  not  aU 
right,) 

A,  (as  if  much  relieved).  Ah! 
Well,  thatrs  well.  (Smiles  patronis- 
ingjy  on  C) 

jB.,  who  has  heen  resting  himself 
on  his  right  leg,  changes  to  his  left 
leg,  and  beeins  to  wi^  more  than 
ever  that  he  had  somebody  to*talk  to. 

A,  (trying  to  keep  up  the  spirited 
dialogue).  And— er-HEK>— yon're — 
(He  is  just  going  to  say  *  very  weU^ 
eh  r  hut  puUs  up  short.) 

C,  (feeling  the  onus  (f  conversation 
thrown  upon  him).  You're  aU  rights 
of  course? 

A,  (resenting  the  idea  that  he  must 
*  of  course  *  he  aU  right).  Well— er 
— pretty  well. 

There  has  been  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  but  still  he  does  not 
like  to  feel  tiie  importance  of  his 
existence  thus  lowered  before  his 
friend  B.  B.  smiles  as  if  he'd  like 
to  ^in  in  the  conversation,  and 
begms  to  think  that  he'd  better  walk 
on,  and  leave  A.  to  follow. 

C.  Well— er— (fooAa  at  B.  as  tf 
to  ask  what  the  deuce  he  means  hy  it, 
B,  pretends  to  he  abstracted  in  conn 
temptation  of  things  in  general,  and 
shifts  hack  from  his  Itft  to  his  right 
leg).  Oh,  I  say,  old  fellow.  (This 
is  said  confidentially  to  A,  ^  to  show  B, 
on  what  intimate  terms  <f  friendship 
they  are,  B,  begins  to  he  jealous,  and 
gives  up  the  notion  of  quitting  A's 
arm,)  I  saw  your  cousm  the  other 
day. 

A,  (who  has  ahout  fifty  or  siorty 
cousins,  pretends  great  interest).  Oh ! 
did  you  really? 

A.  throws  in  'really'  to  balance 
the  sentence,  as,  of  course,  G.  either 
(fu^  see  his  cousin  reaUy,  or  he  did 
not  ai  all, 

C,  (who  has  nothing  dse  to  say  on 
the  siibject).    Yes,  I  did. 

A,  (without  the  smallest  curiosity), 

B.  shifts  from  his  right  to  his  left 
leg,  and  slightly  presses  A.'s  arm. 
It  suddenly  occurs  to  A.,  thatB.  and 
G.  ought  to  know  one  another.  G. 
is  just  about  to  say  •  good-bye,*  but 
hesitates,  seeing  that  A.  looks  as  if 
he  had  got  something  to  say. 


A.  (to  C)  You  know  my  friend 
B.,  don't  you? 

Bather  a  weak  question,  as,  if  he 
had  known  him,  he  would  of  course 
have  spoken  to  him,  unless  tfaare 
were  reasons  for  sOenoe. 

C,  (trying  to  appear  interested  in 
removing  any  such  impression  from 
A.'s  mind).    No— I — er — 

B.  smiles  slightly,  ihen  suddenly 
becomes  very  grave,  and  looks 
steadily  at  G.,  as  if  waitmg  for  a 
signal  to  jump  on  him. 

A,  Oh!  (Affably.)  Then  let  me 
introduce  you. 

Here  A.  suddenly  becomes  bothered 
as  to  which  of  the  two  ought  to  he 
mentioned  first :  whether  he  shall 
introduce  B.  to  G.  or  G.  to  B. ;  and 
feels  an  inclination  to  pull  tiiem 
forcibly  together,  or  to  double  them 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  'Mr.  B. 
Mr.  0.,  Mr.  G.  Mr.  B.,  now  you 
know  one  another  I'  after  the  fieuhion 
supposed  to  be  genteel  and  correct 
on  the  stage.  G.  and  B.  get  him 
out  of  the  difficulty,  by  taking  off 
their  hats  to  one  another,  with  gnm 
politeness,  during  which  oeremcmy 
A.  says  quietly,  as  if  to  himself, 
and  having  no  sort  of  reference  to 
the  action,  '  G.,  B.'— and  then,  as  if 
he  had  just  wound  up  a  couple  of 
wax-work  figures,  waits  to  see  what 
will  happen  next 

B,  (slad  to  get  a  chance  cf  saying 
something^.  I  think  we've  met  be- 
fore B,i--\forgets  where), 

C,  (who  hasn't  the  slightest  re- 
collection <f  it), — ^Ah — at — er— yes, 
yes— 

B,  (quite  agrees  with  him,  and  A. 
is  delighted).  Yes.  I  thought  I 
knew  your  fece. 

C,  (not particularly pleasedfSmUes). 
Ah !  ^ea—l— (wants  to  say,  *  thau^ 
I  knew  your  face,'  but  remembering 
that  B,  has  just  made  that  observation, 
alters  the  form).  Yes,  I  thought  Td 
seen  you  somewhere. 

N.B.  This  is  a  very  safe  re- 
mark. 

A,  (stultifying  himseff  on  the 
spot).  Oh  I  I  didn't  know  you  knew 
one  another. 

C.  (f^asantlv).  Oh,  dear  yes— 
tJid—Gt— (conclusively,^  Oh,  dear 
jeB— (feeling  that  he  has  had  quite 
enough  of  B.,  says  suddetdy  to  A<) 
Good-bye. 
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B.  wonders  whether  he*ll  flay 
good-bye  to  him. 

C,  (being  douht/ul  a§  to  wTh^ther  he 
mtyht  to  shake  hands  with  B.,  gives  up 
the  point  altogether f  and  shakes  hands 
with  neither.  Then,  going ,  says  to  B., 
vfith  a  nervous  sort  of  laugh,  as  if 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  joke  in  sat/" 
ing  it).  Good-l^e.  Delighted  to 
have  znade  your—er — (hurries  off). 

B.  (speaking  at  the  same  momentY 
Delighted  to  have— er — (goes  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  A.) 

C,  (to  himself,  going  down  the 
street),  I  wonder  what  the  denoe 
that  fellow's  name  was  ? 

B.  (to  A,)  Who  was  that  to 
whom  yon  introduced  me  ?    £h  ? 

Of  course  they  won't  speak  when 
they  meet  again;  but  of  this  matter 
more  anon. 

This  is  what  we  have  called  The 
Careless  Introduction,  though^ 
luckily,  in  this  instance,  unattended 
by  any  awkward  circunistances. 

But  supposing  that  the  following 
scene  had  occurred : — 

A.  (to  C)  You  know  my  friend 
B.,  don't  you? 

C,  (sarcastically).  Oh!  is  that 
B.?  ha!  ha!  (langhtTig unpleasantly) 
and  y  ova  friend  (horribly  emphasised) 
too?  ha!  ha! 

A.  (bewildered).     Ehf   why— I 
(takes  off   his  hat,  and  puts  it  on 
again  for  no  particular  reason). 

B.  (who,  having  disengaged  him-' 
self  from  AJs  arm,  approaches  C. 
viciously).  So,  sir,  we  do  meet,  do 
we  ?  (fumbling  in  his  pocket).  You 
may  remember  what  I  promised 
you — ^fumbling  harder  than  ever  in 
his  coat  tails)  a  horse — (fumbling  in 
his  breast  pocket)  ahorse-whipping 
(discovers  that  this  is  tJie  only  day  for 
the  last  six  weeks  that  he  nas  come 
out  without  the  horsewhip), 

C.  (sneeringjy).    If  you  dare — 
B.  (furiously).    Dare!!— FU— 

A.  But  can't— won't— (w^orcfo  fail 
him ;  he  is  pushed  aside  by  B.) 

B.  (to  A,  violently).  I  beg,  sir, 
youll  not  meddle. 


Crowd  (who  have  quiMif  selBeeted, 
addressing  A.)  You  get  out^  will 
yer?  (A.  rsgcards  them  indignandy.) 

C.  (tremUing  with  suppressed 
rage).  I  have  no  wish  for  a  street 
row.    (About  to  move  off.) 

Crowd  (disappointed).  Yah  I  (to 
B.)    Give  it  hnn,  little  'un. 

A.  Quite  right,  (to  C)  You'd 
better  go,  we  can  settle  it  quietly. 

C,  (vociferatingX  Quietly!  It's 
throng  you,  sir,  (to  A.)  that— 

B.  You're  a  coward,  sir !  (to  C.) 

C.  (saying  something  fierce  in- \ 
distinctly).    Thro-o-OKH) — 

A.  (addressing  both).  But 
look  here,  you  know— 

Crowd  (delighted).  Hooray! 
don't  stand  none  of  his  non- 
sense. (Alluding  to  A.) 

Policeman  (suddenly  appearing  on 
the  scene).  Now  what  s  all  this  here? 

Crowd  (giving  A.  into  custody). 
Thafs  him.  Peeler! 

Little  boy  (gratuitously).  I  seed 
him  do  it 

Policeman  (in  an  off-hand  man- 
ner). Here,  I  can't  have  any  of 
this  'ere  obstruction  no  longer,  (to 
C.)  Now,  sir,  do  you  give  this  per- 
son in  charge?  (alluding  to  A,) 

C.  (tvho  would  like  to  do  it  very 
much,  but  is  withheld  by  a  stem  sense 
of  justice).    No. 

Policeman.  Well,  then  (in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone),  don't  go  a  loitering 
any  longer.  Come  (to  the  crowd), 
you  move  on  now,  there  ain't 
notb'ng :  move  on,  or  Til  have  some 
on  you  in  two  two's,  I  will.  (Ex- 
eunt little  boys  hastily,  and  the  party 
breaks  up,  B,  having  vanished  some 
time  since.) 

B.  and  0.  will  henceforth  always 
speak  of  A.  as  a  meddling  fellow. 
And  A.  will  have  learnt  the  lesson 
that  no  introduction  must  be  entered 
upon  without  due  care,  and  con- 
scientious observance  of  all  the  pre- 
cautions hereinbefore  set  down. 
We  will  renew  this  most  important 
subject  at  some  future,  but  no  very 
distant,  time. 
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'  TTOW  shall  we  furnish  our  draw- 
XX  ing-room  ?  What  shall  bo  the 
colour  of  its  walls?  Of  what  ma- 
terial shall  we  have  the  curtains? 
And  what  about  the  library  T  These 
and  a  host  of  similar  questions^ 
which  lead  to  endless  discussion 
and  speculation,  suggest  themselves 
to  every  newly-married  couple  who 
have  just  bought  a  new  house  or 
inherited  an  old  one,  and  who  look 
forward  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  furnishing 
it.  Patterns  of  chintz,  reps,  and 
silk  are  scattered  over  the  tables 
and  chairs,  while  rolls  of  various 
stuffs  occupy  the  sofas.  The  walls, 
too,  are  covered  with  sundry  stripes 
of  paper,  tacked  on  to  test  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour  and  the 
effect  of  the  designs.  There  is 
nothing  so  disagreeable  or  amusing, 
accordmg  to  the  mood  you  are  in, 
as  the  house  where  the  matter  of 
furnishing  is  under  discussion.  You 
hear  of  little  else  from  morning  to 
night ;  you  are  carried  off  from  one 
shop  to  another;  you  are  called 
upon  to  listen  to  various  sugges- 
tions, and  to  weigh  pros  and  cons 
again  and  again ;  and  if  you  do  not 
happen  to  be  in  the  humour  for 
it,  the  trial  to  temper  and  patience 
is  considerable. 

But  it  is  really  a  very  important 
question,  and  one  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  newly  married.  People 
who  have  lived  for  years  in  a  large 
town,  and  have  by  patient  industry 
acqnb^  a  sufficient  independence 
to  enable  them  to  buy  or  rent  a 
place  in  the  country ;  or  who  have 
to  begin  life  in  a  small  two-win- 
dowed house  in  some  dull  street, 
like  Portugal  Street  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ebury  Street ;  or  those 
who  cannot  aspire  beyond  unfur- 
nished lodgings  in  Sloane  Street, 
have  one  and  all  an  interest  in  fur- 
nishing. They  wish,  both  naturally 
and  wisely,  to  make  their  house  or 
rooms  as  pretty  as  their  means  will 
allow ;  and  as  tables  and  chairs  must 
be  got,  and  the  walls  must  be  pa- 
pered or  coloured,  they  must  take 
some  trouble  about  these  tilings  if 
they  wish  for  comfort    It  is  a  great 


mistake  to  throw  cold  water  upon 
the  efforts  which  people  make  to 
render  their  rooms  cheerful  and 
gay.  It  is  a  great  mistake  not  to 
take  trouble  about  it  ourselves; 
and  even  they  who  cry  out  against 
making  so  much  fuss  about  a  few 
tables  and  chairs  are  oftentimes  the 
very  people  who  are  most  attached 
to  their  own  comer,  their  own  pet 
S0&,  and  their  own  creature  com- 
forts ;  only  they  like  to  have  these 
things  without  even  trouble  or  fore- 
thought on  their  part,  preferring  to  sit 
still  immolested,  engaged  in  needle- 
work, or  absorbed  in  a  book,  while 
the  work  is  being  carried  on  which 
is  eventually  to  administer  to  their 
comfort  But  independent  of  this, 
what  a  history  a  room  can  tell! 
what  a  revelation  it  often  is  of  the 
mind  and  habits  of  the  owner! 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  lady 
who  is  said  to  have  the  faculty  of 
seeing  the  world  of  spirits  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  and  who  affirms 
that  we  are,  each  one  of  us,  encom- 
passed by  an  atmosphere  peculiar 
to  ourselves ;  so  that  she  can  detect 
in  what  part  of  the  room  we  have 
been  standing,  or  in  what  chair  we 
have  been  sitting.  So  in  a  similar 
manner  we  can  ourselves  form  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  the  mind  and 
habits  of  those  whose  rooms  we 
enter,  for  their  stamp  is  on  them. 
When  we  call  upon  persons  whom 
we  have  never  met,  and  are  '  shown 
in'  to  the  library  or  morning  room, 
our  eye  quickly  travels  over  it,  and, 
almost  at  a  glance,  we  take  in  the 
character,  and  taste,  and  inclination 
of  our  hostess.  We  each  have  our 
own  peculiarities,  which  we  impress 
upon  everything  which  belongs  te> 
us.  No  matter  where  we  go,  we 
leave  their  tokens  everywhere.  If 
we  take  a  lodging  by  the  seasida 
the  chances  are  that  we  turn  ihe 
ftaniitnre  about  in  such  a  way  as  to 
change  the  whole  appeanmoe  of  the 
room.  Some  have  this  knack  more 
than  others;  and  in  their  hands  the 
dreariest  lodging  puts  on  an  air  of 
comfort  The  simplest  things  ac- 
quire, under  their  auspices,  a  toadi 
of  refinement,  which  is  often  want 
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ing  where  wealth  abonnds.  Bat 
apart  from  this  there  is  leal  moral 
good  in  famishing  your  rooms  well. 
By  well  we  do  not  mean  ezpensiyely, 
but  in  good  taste.  The  more  com- 
fortable and  bright  you  make  your 
house,  the  more  your  husband  and 
children  will  gather  round  it ;  find- 
ing there,  and  not  elsewhere,  tiieir 
rest  and  enjoyment  after  the  fatigues 
and  business  of  the  day.  They 
look  forward  to  their  evenings  at 
home,  and  learn  to  grudge  the  time 
that  is  spent  out  of  it  They  find 
it  so  clean ;  so  fresh  and  quiet ;  so 
full  of  refinement  and  good  taste: 
eve^thing  in  its  place  without  for- 
mality or  stifi&iess. 

Who  has  not  a  tender  recollection 
of  his  mother's  room,  where  all  the 
&mily  gathered  together  in  the  long 
twib'ght  of  the  winter  eyenings  be- 
fore dinner  ?  Perhaps  the  walls  were 
partly  hung  with  chintz,  enlivened 
by  pictures  set  in  panels  here  and 
there ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  were 
only  coloured,  in  distemper,  a  soft 
nearly  grey  with  quaint  old  picture- 
frames  and  looking-glasses  reflect- 
ing the  odd  bits  of  china  which  she 
had  collected  together  at  little  or  no 
expense.  At  all  events,  the  young 
wife  may,  by  a  judicious  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  furniture 
of  her  rooms,  make  her  house  the 
very  type  of  all  that  is  pleasant, 
and  so  wean  her  husband  from  his 
bachelor  ways,  and  draw  him  ofif 
from  his  clubs  and  smoking-rooms 
to  be  her  companion. 

In  giving  a  few  hints  upon  fdr- 
nishing,  we  crave  the  indulgence  of 
our  r^ers,  and  beg  an  immunity 
from  the  snubs  of  those  who  are, 
by  way  of  despising  anything  so 
mundane,  maintaining  as  we  do,  en 
passant,  that  it  is  a  study  which  is 
not  so  contemptible  as  it  seems,  but 
which  has  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  mind  and  life. 

It  is  a  very  dijQ&cult  subject  to 
write  about,  because  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  tastes.  There  is  what 
may  be  called  '  good  taste,'  '  bad 
taste,'  and  '  no  taste  at  all ;'  and 
of  these  the  third  is  better  than  the 
second,  for  it  may  avoid  the  mis- 
takes into  which  '  bad  taste,'  must 
inevitably  &l]. 

Some  people  have  a  horror  of 


good  taste,  because  it  is,  they  say, 
80  ruinously  expensive ;  and  they 
bless  their  stars  that  they  have  none 
of  it  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  suffered  through  its  indul- 
gence, because  it  is  too  true  that  a 
desire  to  gratify  it  at  every  cost 
has  often  accompanied  it  But  we 
maintain  that  it  need  not  be  ruin- 
ous. In  the  hands  of  the  unprin- 
cipled many  good  things  become 
bad.  Of  course  the  noorer  we  are 
the  more  difficult  it  wnl  be  to  realize 
the  effect  we  wish  to  produce ;  but 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  every- 
thing that  is  cheap  must  be  ugly. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  it 
said  by  one  who  had  great  expe- 
rience in  furnishing,  and  who  was 
by  no  means  rich  when  she  began 
life,  that  it  was  eo  pleasant  to  be 
obliged  to  contrive ;  that  the  neces- 
sity fordoing  so  added  greatly  to  its 
interest  and  amusement  We  know 
so  well  what  she  meant  To  go 
with  a  well-filled  purse  where  we 
like  and  buy  what  we  please  is 
pleasant  enough ;  but  to  contrive  a 
good  and  pleasing  effect  out  of 
scanty  materials  needs  the  eye, 
mind,  and  hand  of  an  artist,  and  is 
infinitely  more  satis&ctory.  We 
are  reminded  of  a  room  we  saw  in 
France  which  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated. The  walls  were  painted  in 
panels,  the  larger  ones  represent- 
mg  the  elements  and  the  smaller 
ones  the  seasons.  The  painting  was 
admirable,  and  the  ideas  evidently 
suggested  by  a  well-directed  ima- 
gination. It  was  all  the  handiwork 
of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  said 
that  she  could  not  afford  to  employ 
any  one  to  do  it,  and  that  the  alter- 
native lay  between  doing  it  herself 
or  shutting  up  the  room  altogether. 

In  these  days,  people  of  all  classes 
are  wise  enough  to  use  their  talents, 
if  they  have  any,  and  not  to  despise 
those  who  have.  But  this  kind  of 
decoration  is  scarcely  what  we 
mean  by  furnishing,  which  we  con- 
sider to  have  more  especial  refer- 
ence to  tables  and  chairs,  to  curtains 
and  carpets.  Such  a  gift  as  that 
which  our  French  friend  possessed 
is  rara  Sir  Ck)utts  Lindsay,  Louisa, 
Marchioness  of  Waterford,  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  John 
Pollen,  are  among  the  few  who  are 
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similarlj  gifted.  Happilr,  not  so 
lare  is  the  &oulty  of  well  selecting 
well  assorting,  and  well  arranging 
the  fomitrue  of  a  room. 

In  entering  more  folly  into  this 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
classify  the  Tarions  styles  of  fdr- 
nishing,  so  £ur  as  we  oan  do  so. 

There  are  what  we  will  call,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  the  dull 
style,  the  upholstery  style,  the  rich, 
the  architectural,  the  antiquarian« 
the  luxurious,  and  the  meretricious 
styles. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  lay 
down  as  a  fondamental  principle  in 
furnishing,  that  the  end  in  view 
should  be  to  make  a  house  or  a 
room  cheerful,  comfortable,  and  live- 
able. We  say  liveable,  because  there 
are  so  many  which,  though  hand- 
somely furnished,  are  dreary  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  very  thought  of 
living  in  them  makes  one  shudder. 
Others  captivate  us  by  their  pic- 
turesque appearance,  and  we  are 
inclined  towards  them^  but  one 
moment's  peep  inside  dispels  every 
wish  of  the  Kind.  They  are  so 
dismal,  the  rooms  are  low,  dark,  and 
small,  and  an  atmosphere  of  dank- 
ness  pervades  the  whole. 

The  dull  style  of  furnishing  is, 
like  every  other  form  of  dulness, 
very  common.  The  prevailing  tints 
are  drab,  oak,  and  a  dingy  red. 
There  is  much  neatness  about  it. 
The  highly-polished  round  table 
stands  universally  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  with  perhaps  some  wax 
flowers— generally  water-lilies,  un- 
der a  glass  shade — ^in  the  centre; 
or,  it  may  be,  a  bit  of  needlework 
and  beads  for  a  lamp-stand  at  night, 
and  a  tall  lanky  glass  vase  for 
flowers  by  day.  A  few  well-bound 
books  are  placed  upon  the  table  at 
equal  distances,  all  radiating  from 
the  centre.  The  carpet  is  a  flowery 
pattern  on  a  red  ground,  a  few 
shades  darker  than  the  curtains, 
which  are  also  red  with  stripes,  or 
flowers  of  brown  and  drab.  The 
sofa  and  arm-chairs  have  the  same 
dull  covering.  There  is  usually  a 
card-table;  and  red  silk  banner- 
screens  are  placed,  like  mutes,  on 
each  side  of  the  fire.  One  never 
/?oe8  into  the  room  without  feeling 
inclined  to  yawn,  and  a  sense  of 


depression  comes  over  one  afler  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  essentially  dull 
and  drab— -respectable,— certainly, 
butpainfnlly  dulL 

The  upholstery  style  is  generally 
found  where  riches  predominate 
over  both  mind  or  taste.  There  are 
people  who  have  no  idea  how  to  set 
about  furnishing.  They  think  tiiat 
it  must  be  quite  right  if  they  tmst 
it  to  the  upholsterer,  whose  m^ier 
they  consider  it  to  be  to  do  the 
thing  in  right  and  proper  style. 
So  they  go  to  some,  perhaps  first- 
rate,  uphcdsterer,  and  tell  him  tiie 
sum  they  intend  to  spend,  and  giTe 
him  carte  hlanche  to  do  as  he  likes, 
providing  he  makes  a  good  show 
and  keeps  within  the  specified 
amount.  The  upholsterer  goes  down 
with  rule  and  tape,  and  takes  all  the 
dimensions,  and  he  stamps  himself 
and  his  shop  upon  the  whole  house. 
He  has  but  one  idea.  The  drawing- 
room  must  be  white  and  gold ;  the 
dining-room  red  and  nmbogany; 
and  the  library,  oak  and  lather. 
In  every  comer  you  see  the  uphol- 
sterer's nund ;  in  the  damask  otto- 
mans and  curtains,  and  heavy  gilded 
cornice  of  the  drawing-room;  in 
the  elaborate  oak  bookcases  and 
table,  and  leather  so&s  and  chairs 
of  the  library,  and  in  the  hand- 
some (?)sideboard  of  the  dining- 
room.  We  remembOT  being  taken 
over  a  newly-furnished  house  whidi 
had  given  employment  to  a  whole 
army  of  London  upholsterers,  and 
we  were  asked  how  we  liked  *  this' 
and  'that;'  and  before  we  ooold 
devise  a  suitable  reply,  we  were 
assured  that  carte  UancJte  had  been 
given ;  that  it  had  been  all  put  into 
"So-and-so's"  hands  because  they 
had  done  all  the  furnishing  for  t^ 

Earl  of  Q .    In  short,  me  house 

was  simply  a  sample  of  what  an  up- 
holsterers ware-rooms  can  supply. 
There  was  no  stini  There  was 
plenty  of  luxe;  but  it  all  lacked  a 
master-imnd  directing  and  oTer- 
ruling  the  whole.  It  smeJt  of  the 
shop. 

The  rich  style  is  perhaps  tiie 
worst  of  all,  because  it  is  so  insolent 
in  its  pride.  It  has  the  same  defect 
as  the  upholstery  style,  for  it  is  that 
style  gilded  d  Voutrance.  Wealth 
is  stamped  on  every  corner.    Heavy 
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maftdve  woAlih  otttpowen  it  all, 
and  the  fdzniiazo  ib  ohoaan  not  ao 
mneh  for  iti  atility^  aa  for  the 
opportnniiy  it  afforda  of  diaplaying 
too  imboimded  richea  of  ita  owner. 
Thsre  ia  a  aurfeit  of  money  about 
italL 

Thearohitechual  style  of  fnmish- 
ing  haa  its  channa  for  those  who 
haTO  a  monomania  for  everything 
that  ia  Gothic.  To  ua,  it  is  especially 
disagreeable.  The  chairs  are  so 
uncomfortable  and  straight-backed; 
eyerything  is  angular  and  hard> 
Buggeative  of  stiff  discomfort  We  re- 
member a  house  where  this  style  was 
carried  to  a  great  excess.  The  very 
bedposts  were  Gothic:  they  were 
made  of  brass,  with  a  ribbon  running 
zonnd  them,  on  which  was  painted 
the  fiimily  motto  in  red  letters.  The 
curtaina  had  the  arms  and  motto 
woven  in  them>  and  the  papers  bore 
the  same  device.  When  we  saw  it, 
we  thanked  Heaven  we  were  not 
going  to  sleep  in  those  beds.  Ima- 
gine the  horrors  of  a  nightnuure  of 
grififina  impaled,  or  lions  rampant, 
or  the  ceeuaelessness  of  the  motto 
fixxn  which  one  could  never  escape, 
tarn  which  way  oae  would.  In  an- 
other house,  an  heraldic  tree  sprung 
fixun  the  centre  of  one  of  the  chim- 
naypieceB,  and  occupied  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  room,  the  ceiling 
leeambling  that  of  a  cloister.  One 
would  gladly  escape  ficom  such  a 
room  to  the  furthest  attic,  where  this 
architectural  monomania  had  not 
reached.  In  another,  the  bed  was 
hung  with  heavy  crimson  stuff, 
which  waa  supported  by  iron  roda 
ci  curious  device,  terminating  in  an 
exaggerated  form  of  a  bishop's  paa- 
toral  staff;  and  the  Gothic  bathmg- 
^nfM^'^^^™*  which  waa  meant  for  a 
wardrobe,  was  suggeative  of  remi- 
niscences of  one's  childhood  that 
were  anything  but  pleasant  Oh 
nol  let  us  es<mew  this  style,  and  be 
thankful  that  we  have  been  pre- 
served from  it  hitherto. 

The  antiquarian  atyle  ia  Ui  more 
pleaaing.  The  pictureaque  quaint- 
ness  is  moat  amum'ng,  and  the  odd 
thhigs  one  stumbles  upon  here  and 
there  take  one  quite  by  surprise. 
But  it  haa  ita  dreaiy  aida  The 
dark  panelling,  the  uncomfortable 
chaira,  whoae  only  recommendation 
is  ^ir  antiquity;  the  comfortlesa 


aette^  in  which  it  waa  supposed 
some  great  man  had  aat  a  century 
or  two  ago;  the  table  with  its 
multitude  of  legs  preventing  one's 
ever  getting  near  it;  the  scornful 
contempt  for  all  the  improvements 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  makes 
the  house  very  xmoomfortable, 
very  unsuited  to  daily  life;  more 
adapted  for  lionizing  than  for  hving 
in. 

Not  so  the  artistic  style,  which 
has  great  recommendations,  but 
is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  often  a  certain  amount  of  eccen- 
tricity about  it,  which  shelters 
itself  behind  the  idea  that  it  is 
artistic.  Odd  things  are  done, 
doubtful  theories  are  carried  out  as 
to  colour  and  form,  and  the  rooma 
themselves  are  often  arranged  more 
Ukd  'studios'  than  living  rooms 
for  ordinary  mortals. 

The  luxurious  style  speaks  for 
itself,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
easy  lounging-chairs  and  aofas, 
the  soft  carpets,  and  beautiful 
fobrics  used  for  curtains,  make  it 
peculiarly  inviting ;  but  it,  too,  haa 
its  faults.  There  is  generally  no 
aolidity  about  it;  nothing  practical 
or  suggestive  of  occupation  and 
work;  no  table  at  which  you  can 
write  a  letter.  The  whole  speaks 
of  idleness  and  ease,  and  is  suited 
to  the  life  of  a  Sybarite.  The 
dolce  far  niente  is  stsmped  upon  it 
too  plainly.  It  wants  force,  atrength 
of  cnaracter,  and  without  great  care 
it  will  drift  away  into  the  meretri- 
cious style,  which  is  luxury  in  its 
enervating  form. 

This  style  abounds  in  white  and 

Sid,  and  beautifiilly-tinted  walla 
If  darkened  by  rose-coloured 
blinds,  and  surrounded  by  balco- 
nies filled  with  evergreens  and 
bright  flowersy  and  ornamented  with 
arches  of  creepers.  Every  landing ' 
haa  ita  groups  of  flowers  and  iti 
divans;  and  the  rooms  abound  in 
oomecs  which  are  shut  off  by  means 
of  velvet  screens  or  trellis-work  of 
cane  covered  with  ereepera.  In  the 
xneretrioioua  style  the  study  is  to 
oondder  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  occupants.  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  lookin^glaBs;  a  pro- 
fusion of  drapery  m  the  shape  of 
poHihw  and  curtains.  The  efifoot 
2S  prettyi  but  it  ia  ^  more  or  lasa 
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a  riiam.  The  laoe  is  not  leal^  the 
gilding  and  deooration  inferior,  the 
whole  of  the  ornamentation  not 
even  eeoond-rate.  It  is  pretentious, 
and  attempts  to  p^ass  itself  off  for 
something  that  it  is  not;  and  there 
is  no  other  name  for  it  bat  mere- 
tricions. 

Rose-colonred  blinds  especially 
belong  to  this  style;  and,  strange 
to  say,  this  peculiar  kind  of  fiir- 
mshing  has  found  its  way  to  un- 
wonted places.  We  have  been  told 
that  a  reverend  divine  who  has  a 
prebendal  stall,  and  lives  under 
the  shadow  of  one  of  our  ancient 
cathedrals,  has  adopted  these  mere- 
tricious blinds.  They  must  con- 
trast strangely  with  the  andent 
walls  which  surround  them,  and 
more  strangely  still  with  the  lives 
of  the  founders  of  that  venerable 
edifice.  Imagine  for  a  moment  one 
of  the  old  monks  coming  back  to 
his  former  haunts,  and  finding  his 
refectory  or  dormitory  not  only  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house  fDr 
the  £unily  man  who  now  occupies 
his  place,  but  the  very  canon  Imn- 
self,  his  wife,  and  bevy  of  faax 
daughters  blushing  to  the  very 
tips  of  their  ears  under  the  influ- 
ence of  rose-coloured  blinds  1 

It  is  time  we  should  broach  our 
own  theory  upon  famishing— for  we, 
too,  have  ona 

But  we  will  prefieuse  the  few  re- 
marks we  shall  make  by  saying  that 
in  all  the  various  styles  we  have 
mentioned  there  is  a  mixture  of 
good,  if  we  except  the  rich  and 
upholstery  styles,  which  are,  in  our 
opinion,  whoUy  bad.  The  danger 
in  adopting  any  one  particular  style 
lies  in  forcing  its  peculiarities  where 
they  are  inappropriate.  For  in- 
stance, who  would  ever  dream  of 
furnishing  a  palace  such  as  Ghats- 
worth,  Arundel  Castle,  Burleigh,  or 
Longleat,  like  s  cottage  in  Surrey  or 
avilla  at  Putney?  The  antiquarian, 
architectural,  artistic,  and  luxurious 
styles  can  all  suggest  useful  hints. 
Bat  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  make 
the  place  subservient  to  any  one  of 
them,  instead  of  their  being  sab- 
servient  to  the  place,  we  fiBsr  that 
the  result  will  be  a  &ilure.  Just 
as  certain  landscape-gardeners  set 
their  &oe8  against  studying  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  situation,  and 


cut  down  ev^T^iing  that  interfiBM 
with  their  preconceived  ideas.  They 
simply  repeat  themselves  again  and 
agam  to  the  injury  of  what  mi^t 
be  really  beaatifoL 

The  great  point  in  fomidiing  is 
to  study  well  the  afpect,  the  gene- 
ral style  of  the  house,  and  to  make 
idl  our  efforts  hannonize  with  it, 
for  incongruity  is  a  great  offence 
against  good  taste.  There  is  a  fit- 
ness in  things  which  shoold  never 
be  lost  sight  of  if  we  desire  suooesB. 
We  know  of  an  instance  where,  in 
an  old-fashioned  house  abounding 
in  mullioned  windows  which  nm 
high  up  into  the  cdhng,  the  jKesent 
possessor  has  hung  all  the  looms 
with  Chinese  papers,  and  fitted 
them  up  with  light-coloured  ultnr 
modem  furniture,  as  inconsistently 
as  if  you  were  to  decorate  West- 
minster Abbey  like  the  Italian 
Opera-House. 

It  would  not  be  difiGicalt  to  multi- 
ply instances  where  furniture  has 
been  transplanted  from  one  house 
to  another  without  the  smallest  re- 
ference to  its  appropriateness. 

Our  theory  is  that  no  one  thing 
should  catch  the  eye.  There  should 
be  harmony  throughout;  and  we 
would  recommend  that  great  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  colour  of  ihe 
walls.  If  they,  the  ceiling,  and  the 
carpet  are  well  selected,  all  other 
points  of  detail  are  like  the  finishing 
touches  of  a  picture.  The  right 
tone  having  been  attained  the  rest 
is  comparatively  easy. 

We  have  found  greys,  light 
greens,  and  pale  mauve  to  work  up 
well;  and  the  less  pattern  there  » 
in  the  paper  the  better,  unless,  for 
some  special  reason,  a  chintz  paper 
is  desired.  If  the  room  fetoes  the 
south  a  cool  grey  or  manve  is  good; 
and  for  a  north  room  we  have  seen 
a  yellowish-green  answer  admirahly, 
imparting  to  the  room  the  appear- 
ance of  sunshine. 

As  a  rule,  we  have  found  it  heat 
to  avoid  reds,  especially  a  dark-red, 
which  is  oflfezusively  dingy. 

Blue  is  a  dangerous  colour  to  use. 
It  is  so  apt  to  make  a  room  either 
gaudy  or  cold;  though  we  have  seen 
it  effectively  used  with  pink  to  give 
a  Pompadour  look. 

For  carpets  we  incline  to  small 
inoffonsive  patterns,  and  generally 
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avoid  those  which  aie  flowery,  as 
being  in  theory  and  in  effect  bad. 

As  to  the  anungement  of  the  far- 
nitoxe  it  is  difScnlt  to  say  mnoh,  as 
everything  depends  npon  what  it 
oonBists  ol  Bat  we  haye  generally 
found  it  desirable  to  keep  i£e  centre 
of  the  room  and  the  space  before 
the  fire  quite  free,  and  to  eschew  a 
round  table.  If  we  must  have  one 
we  prefer  pushing  it  into  some 
comer  of  the  room— anywhere  but 
in  the  middle. 

We  once  asked  a  lady,  who  was 
conspicuous  for  tiie  excellent  taste 
she  displayed  in  furnishing  her 
rooms,  wherein  her  secret  lay,  and 
she  said  that  she  invariably  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  employ  any  one 
person  exclusively.  She  bought 
what  she  wanted  wherever  she  could 
find  it;  and  certainly  the  result  was 
perfect  There  wias  a  harmony  and 
a  varieiy  that  was  most  pleasing. 

We  will,  before  we  bring  this 
paper  to  an  end,  describe  two  or 
three  rooms  which  have  appeared 
to  us  as  singularly  perfect. 

One  was  the  room  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  more  of  a  man  of  business 
and  less  of  an  idle  man  than  any 
we  know.  The  walls  were  a  pale 
but  warm  stone  colour;  on  them 
hung  some  beautiful  pictures  in 
curious  old  Florentine  frames, 
through  the  interstices  of  which  the 
colour  of  the  walls  might  be  seen. 
Opposite  the  fireplace  were  two  buhl 
calnnetB  filled  with  rare  bronzes. 
On  one  side  of  the  fire  was  the 
large  and  massive  buhl  writing- 
table,  which  seemed  made  for  busi- 
ness. The  carpet  was  crimson,  and 
the  curtains  were  of  chintz,  with 
a  pattern  of  well-drawn  and  well- 
coloured  carnations.  Book-cases  of 
ebony  and  tortoiseshell  occupied 
either  side  of  tiie  fireplace.  There 
certainly  never  was  a  more  inviting 
or  a  less  dull  room. 

Another  -was  quite  different  It 
was  the  drawing-room  of  a  small 
house  near  Grosvenor  Square.  The 
walls  were  a  pearly  French  grey — 
of  that  peculiar  sbide  which  sug- 
gests mother-of-pearl.  The  curtains 
were  of  turquoise  blue  silk,  lined 
with  white  silk.  The  carpet  was  a 
diade  of  crimson,  and  the  prevailing 
colours  of  the  chintz  covenngs  of  the 


chain,  sofiis,  and  ottomans  were  pink 
and  blue  on  a  white  ground. 

Another  small  room,  which  we 
thought  at  the  time  was  very  suc- 
cessfm,  was  papered  with  a  dark- 
blue  fiock-paper  without  any  pattern 
on  it,  which  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  velvet.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  pictures,  quaint  looking-glasses, 
curious  china  on  gilt  brackets,  ar- 
ranged with  and  without  method. 
A  small  three-cornered  writing-table 
filled  up  one  angle,  and  a  sofii  and 
two  arm-chairs  completed  the  fur- 
niture of  this  tiny  room.  The  cur^ 
tains  were  of  muslin,  edged  with 
pink  calico  and  lace.  TMs  was  a 
small  unfurnished  lodging  which 
our  friend  had  taken  and  had  fitted 
up  at  a  small  expense. 

When  we  speak  of  silk  curtains 
and  gilding,  and  describe  rooms  of 
that  class,  we  do  not  by  any  means 
think  that  anything  less  than  that 
is  to  be  despised.  Far  from  it 
One  of  the  most  cheerful  rooms  we 
ever  remember  was  a  small  morn- 
ing-room papered  with  a  lightrgreen 
moir6  paper  finished  with  a  simple 
moulding.  The  curtains  were  of 
chintz— a  small  Persian  pattern,  with 
a  border,  and  the  carpet  was  red 
moss.  The  tables  and  chairs  were 
small,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
room— all  of  good  form,  but  made 
of  American  birch,  and  French- 
polished.  It  was  the  gayest,  most 
liveable  room  we  ever  saw.  It 
raised  one's  spirits  to  go  into  it; 
and  the  well-filled  book-cases  which 
occupied  two  small  recesses  oppo- 
site the  fireplace  gave  sufficient 
proof  that  no  one  need  be  dull  in 
this  small,  simply-furnished  room. 

It  would  seem  almost  invidious 
to  name  any  one  upholsterer  or 
decorator  when  there  are  so  many 
that  are  good.  But,  in  every  case, 
we  would  again  and  again  repeat 
that  in  furnishing  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  master-mind 
directing  every  detail.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  may  involve  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble ;  and 
where  the  purse  is  not  well  filled, 
it  is  not  only  unavoidable,  but  abso- 
lutely indispensable;  for  it  is  only 
by  taking  trouble  that  we  can  hope 
to  obtain  a  good  result  at  a  small 
cost 
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WHEN  the  Eirst  Qeatleman  in 
Enzope  ruled  the  land ;  when 
certain  ladies  were  'toasted'  at 
dinner-partias  throughout  the  king- 
dom; whan  gentlemen  wore  huge 
white  cravatB,  aiid  tight  short- 
waisted  coats  were  in  vogue ;  when 
Bond  Street  was  the  mshiiHiable 
London  promenade;  when  stage- 
coaches rattled  through  the  streets^ 
and  ibe  shrill  railway  whistle  was  unr 
heard^  it  beho yed  every  one  who  made 
any  pretence  of  mixing  in  the  beau 
monde  to  leave  the  grimy  metro- 
polis some  time  during  the  year  for 
one  of  the  English  watering-places. 
The  little  village  of  Brighthelmstone 
was  fiast  growing  into  the  fashion- 
able town  of  Brighton,  and  was 
yearly  visited  by  many  besides  the 
fine  gentleman  who,  with  his  chosen 
fnends,  held  nightly  orgies  in  the 
dismal  tea-garden  mockery  of  semi- 
Moorish,  semi -Turkish  architec- 
ture; but  as  yet,  with  few  exo^>- 
tions,  the  mass  of  Londoners  fled 
inland.  The  London  and  Brighton 
Bailway  was  not  thought  of,  and 
'Eight  hours  at  the  sea-sic^  for 
half  a  crown,'  was  an  impossibility; 
while  for  all  but  those  with  plenty 
of  time  and  long  purses,  excursions 
beyond  Hampsteaa  Heath  and  Ep- 
ping  Forest  were  not  to  be  dreamt  ofl 
Still  for  all  that  there  were  cer- 
tain towns  every  year  well  thronged 
with  visitors.  Bath,  Chelt^iham, 
Harro^te,  Tunbridge,  all  had  their 
periodical  influx.  People  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  drinking  mineral 
waters,  the  very  taste  of  which  now- 
a-days  is  scarcely  known,  flocked  to 
these  £Gtshionable  resorts,  and  walked, 
danced,  dressed,  and  flirted  as  their 
grandchildren  do  at  the  ^esent 
time  at  Biarritz  and  Baden-Baden. 
The  glory  of  our  English  mineral 
springs  has  departed.  Where  is 
the  Bean  Nash  of  other  days ;  where 
the  public  balls,  the  solenm  card- 
parties,  the  links,  the  music,  the 
sedan-chairs,  the  coaches?  All,  all 
have  gone,  &ded  away  into  dust,  as 
we  and  our  amusements  must  &de 
in  like  manner,  to  give  place  to  new 
&C68y  new  dresses,  new  Measures, 
and  a  new  generation.    The  very 


use  of  mineral  waters  has  been  fioi* 
gotten  by  the  Knglishi  except  thst 
sometimes  Mrs.  Bull  suggpts  to 
her  husband  that  the  spring  of 
Interlacken  and  a  judicious  diet  of 
goafs  whey  may  bring  back  the 
roses  to  the  dieek  of  their  dear  Julia; 
and  that  Major  Book,  who  has  audi 
a  wonderful  knack  of  tumisg  ud 
the  king  at  ^cart^,  and  gives  sudi 
deh'ghtftd  little  card-parties,  gpes 
periodically  to  Baden-Baden  for  the 
benefit  of  lus  health.  Certainly,  too, 
gentlemen  who  speculate  heanly, 
are  occasionally  oraered  off  to  Bou- 
logne, sometimes  at  an  hour's  notice, 
to  try  the  effects  of  the  bathing 
there  to  recruit  their  shattered 
frames;  but  with  these  few  excep- 
tions, the  number  of  Eoglii^  who 
make  any  pretence  of  deriviiig  be- 
nefit from  tne  use  of  mineial  springs 
is  small. 

Not  so  with  oi^r  frifflids  and  allies 
across  the  GhanneL  The  French, 
Germans,  and  Italians  have  a  par- 
tiality, not  only  for  the  attendant 
pleasures,  but  for  the  actual  water 
cure ;  and  it  is  to  one  of  their  bathing 
settiements  to  which  I  intend  to 
introduce  you.  Not,  may  it  please 
you,  to  semi-English  Boulogne, 
with  its  chattering,  gossiping  pro- 
menade, its  cathedral  and  its  casmo; 
not  to  Dieppe,  with  its  sociable 
water-parties,  where  a  lady  accepts 
the  escort  of  a  gentleoaian  for  a 
swim  in  the  same  way  she  might 
his  hand  for  a  quadrille ;  not  to 
Calais  the  dismal,  or  Ostend  the 
every-way-objectionabla  We  may, 
if  you  are  so  minded,  bestow  a  pa»- 
ing  glance  at  whichever  of  those 
places  you  please ;  but  oar  destina- 
tion lies  &r  inland,  across  the 
dreary,  sandy  plain,  throu«:h  the  low 
marshy  districts,  with  the  appa- 
rently interminable  rows  of  pofuars. 
Past  country  stations  we  muist  daah 
in  the  express  train  for  Paris,  catch- 
ing momentary  glimpses  of  quaint 
villages,  quaint  costumes,  and  onaint 
faces;  tiie  train  slackens  speeo, and 
stops  at  a  platfiomL  '  Yin^  minutes 
d'arret,  messieors.^  Mihtaiy  uni- 
forms, fierce  monstaehes,  coontiy 
women  with  baskets,  bearded  men 
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in  blouMSy  swordfly  cocked  batBy 
Bonr  wine,  and  tobiiooo;  then  the 
blowing  of  a  horn,  and  once  more 
en  route  for  Paris.  Bnt  not  to 
linger  in  that  world-renowned  cil;;^. 
More  train,  more  cigars,  more  tmi* 
forms,  more  clattering  and  jabber- 
ing, more  flat  country  and  pop- 
lars; but  now  with  fiunt,  misi^ 
blue  hills  in  the  extreme  distance, 
and  at  length  a  halt  of  the  train  for 
the  examination  of  the  baggage.  The 
boundary  line  is  crossed,  and  we  are 
in  Switzerland. 

Now  as  each  succeeding  sununer 
takes  an  increased  number  of  Eng- 
lish to  ramble  about  the  Alps— as 
artists  have  painted,  photographers 
photographed,  and  guide-book  mar 
nuiacturers  romanced  in  the  Tyrol 
— it  may  be  thought  that  any  de- 
scription, unless  of  a  jonie  diverging 
much  from  the  beaten  track,  such 
as  the  ascent  of  a  hitherto  inacces- 
sible peak,  or  the  exploration  of  a 
dangerously  crevassed  glacier,  must 
lack  interest;  but,  may  it  please 
you,  the  Tillage  to  which  I  am  about 
to  introduce  you  depends  but  little 
on  its  scenery  for  its  interest;  and 
though  it  lies  right  in  the  beaten 
path,  but  few  remain  there  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  learn  its  manners  and 
customs:  in  short,  it  is  my  desire 
to  take  you  with  me  to  Loeche-lcs- 
Bains,  not  as  a  tourist,  knapsack  on 
back  and  alpenstock  in  hand,  but 
as  a  bather,  with  a  neat  flannel 
bathing-gown  at  the  bottom  of  your 
portmanteau. 

The  situation  of  Lo^he-les-Bains, 
or  Leukerbad,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Germans,  is  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful. It  is  a  small  village,  built, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
houses,  of  wood,  and  clustered 
round  the  hot  springs.  It  is  placed 
in  a  natural  bean,  and  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  apparently  inaccessible 
walls  of  bare  rock,  which,  although 
not  destitute  of  a  certain  savage 
grandeur  and  picturesqueness,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exhibit  the  beau- 
ties of  Alpine  scenery  in  perfection. 
There  are  two  ways  of  approaching 
Lo^he-les-Bains,  one  by  the  valley 
of  the  Ehone  to  Loeche,  and  from 
thence  by  a  steep  but  good  carriage- 
road  to  the  baths ;  the  other  by  the 
most  wonderfiil  mule-pass  in  Swit- 


zerland, down  a  predpioe  which 
from  the  bottom  appears  scareely 
cleft  Bufficientiy  to  aJTord  a  footing 
for  anything  but  a  goat  or  a 
chamois.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  invalidB  visiting  the  baths 
nsoally  prefer  the  former  route; 
far  although  the  latter,  known  as 
the  Gemmi  pass,  isj  perfeotiy  safe  to 
traverse,  the  awful  precipices  and 
waUs  of  rock  are  tryin|^  to  weak 
nerves,  the  path  by  which  adven- 
turous tourists  descend  being  in  many 
places  actually  hewn  from  out  the 
solid  perpendicular  rock,  and  seldom 
exceeding  three  or  four  feet  in  width. 

Loecho-Ies-Bains  being  situate  at 
the  foot  of  these  precipices  suffers 
in  winter  much  from  avalanches ; 
but  at  that  time  it  is  deserted,  the 
bathing  season  only  lasting  from  the 
commencement  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September,  during  which  months 
there  is  no  danger  U>  be  apprehended 
from  the  fiedling  snow.  The  village 
itself  is  unpretending  enough,  even 
the  hotels,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hotel  des  Alpes,  being  of  wood,  but 
nevertheless  affording  tolerably  good 
accommodation  for  those  who  are 
not  over  particular.  Some  half- 
dozen  shops,  where  inferior  articles 
are  sold  at  high  prices,  and  a  few 
wretched  ch&lets,  together  with 
these  hotels,  complete  the  village, 
with  the  exception  of  the  baths 
themselves.  The  hot  springs  which 
supply  them  are  so  numerous,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  mineral  water  is 
not  used,  and  runs  into  the  river 
Dala,  ultimately  to  mingle  with  the 
mighty  Ehone.  However,  it  is  more 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
bathers  that  I  wish  to  treat  than  of 
the  place  itsel£ 

Let  us  take  a  day  in  the  water. 
It  is  half-jMst  six  in  the  morning, 
and  a  bell  is  clamouring  forth  as  if 
it  enjoyed  the  joka  '  Lady  and 
gentiemen  bathers,'  it  says  to  those 
who  know  how  to  interpret  the 
accents  which  fall  from  its  iron 
tongue  — '  Lady  and  gentiemen 
bathers,  it  is  time  for  you  to  bestir 
jrourselves ;'  and  accordingly,  yawn- 
ing and  stretching,  those  who  are 
tr^ng  the  water  cure  rouse  them- 
selves and  get  out  of  bed  prepa- 
ratory to  the  bath. 

A  jmodk  at  the  door  and  simnl- 
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taneotis  entrance  of  the  waiter. 
'  Will  monsieur  take  coffee  or  cho- 
colate this  morning?'  Monsieur 
will  take  coffee,  and  presently  it  is 
brought  to  him  in  his  room,  too- 
ther with  a  small  roll,  with  which 
he  refreshes  himself  while  dressing : 
this  latter  operation,  however,  does 
not  take  much  time;  a  long  serge 
gown  covers  monsieur  from  his  neck 
to  his  ankles,  a  small  cap,  more  or 
less  jaunty  according  to  the  dan- 
dyism of  the  wearer,  covers  his 
head,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  his  feet : 
this  done,  monsieur  is  fully  equipped 
for  his  morning  bath ;  and  after  a 
matutinal  cigarette  (if  not  forbidden 
by  the  doctor)  he  sallies  forth  from  his 
hotel  for  the  hot  springs.  It  is  true, 
there  are  dressing-rooms  attached « 
to  the  bathing  establishment;  but 
as  it  is  only  situate  a  few  yards 
from  the  door  of  the  hotel,  monsieur 
—ay,  madame  and  mademoiselle 
also— usually  prefers  to  cross  the 
road  in  his  bathing  costume  to  the 
trouble  of  dressing  and  imdressing. 
The  baths,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  village,  are,  with  the 
exception  of  one  dismal  stone  build- 
ing, little  better  than  wooden  sheds, 
having  high  pointed  roofs  with  a 
lantern  or  belfry  at  the  top,  which 
admits  light  to  those  soaking  within. 
Viewed  externally,  they  resemble 
cowsheds ;  internally,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  liken  them  to  anything. 
On  first  entering,  the  sudden  change 
from  brilliant  sunlight  to  compara- 
tive darkness  prevents  visitors  for 
some  minutes  from  discerning  any- 
thing; but  on  their  eyes  becoming 
more  accustomed  to  the  light,  they 
find  themselves  in  a  tolerably  spa- 
cious chamber,  entirely  filled  with 
water,  but  crossed  by  a  light  bridge 
a  few  inches  above  the  surface. 
There  are  rows  of  small  doors  on 
each  side  which  communicate  with 
the  dressing-rooms ;  and  from  which 
about  an  hour  after  the  bell  has 
sounded  come  tripping  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  clothed  as  already 
described,  for  their  morning  bath. 
They  descend  a  few  steps  and  then 
quietly  take  their  seats  on  benches 
placed  beneath  the  water,  which  in 
this  attitude  reaches  to  their  chins, 
and  settle  themselves  comfortably  for 
their  morning's  stew.    The  tempe- 


rature is  verv  high,  the  hot  springs 
on  leaving  the  soil  attaining  a  tem- 
perature of  about  iao°:  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  water  is 
somewhat  cooled  before  being  used 
for  ^e  baths. 

As  those  using  the  baths  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health  are  forced  to 
spend  their  entire  morning  up  to 
their  chins  in  water,  everything  is 
done  to  render  the  four  hours  as 
little  irksome  as  possible.  In  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  compartments, 
for  the  bridge  divides  the  oath,  rises 
a  gaily-ornamented  vase  filled  with 
flowers,  while  before  each  bather  float 
small  trays  on  which  are  placed 
coffee,  newspapers,  novels,  chess- 
boards, or  whatever  may  be  chosen  by 
the  invalids  to  help  them  to  wile  away 
the  time.    Flirtations,  and  varioos 

nes  and  discussions  are  eager- 
Buried  on  in  the  water,  though 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  religions 
controversy  is  especially  forbidden  by 
the  regulations ;  and  while  on  this 
subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
stringent  rules  for  the  proper  pre- 
servation of  decorum  are  rigorously 
enforced.  While  messieurs  and 
m6S(}ames  are  in  the  bath  their 
friends,  both  male  and  female,  who 
are  not  themselves  trying  the  hot- 
water  cure  throng  the  bridge,  and 
keep  up  a  lively  conversation  with 
their  immersed  acquaintances,  and 
merry  peals  of  laughter  continually 
resound  through  the  building:  oc- 
casionally a  tourist  whose  curiosity 
has  been  inflamed  by  guide-books, 
enters  timorously  and  stares  around 
him  in  blank  amazement ;  and  well 
he  may,  for  tiie  sight  of  some  score 
of  heads,  some  grizzled  and  wrinkled, 
others  bright  and  pretty,  emerging 
from  hot  water  and  without  ai^ 
visible  bodies  to  support  them,  is 
certainly  well  calculated  to  astonish 
those  who  view  it  for  the  first  time. 
Use,  we  are  told,  is  second  nature, 
and  certainly  after  the  first  few  days 
the  bathers  appear  to  be  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  on  land.  Of 
course,  among  the  multitade  of 
those  who  use  the  baths,  there  are 
some  whose  sufferings  have  drawn 
their  faces  into  permanent  expres- 
sions of  pain,  wmle  others  have  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  death  upon 
their  countenances;  but  these  are 
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the  eixoeptuiiiB :  ghastly  ones  too  fhey 
aze,  ana  often  serve  to  check  tfale 
langhter  of  Tisiton  which  might 
otherwise  he  aroused  hy  their  sin- 
galar  appearance. 

In  conversation,  reading,  and 
games  the  allotted  four  hours 
rapidly  pass  away ;  the  bell  sounds 
again,  the  bathers  flock  from  the 
mter  to  their  hotel,  there,  in 
accordance  with  the  medical  decree, 
to  pass  an  hour  in  bed.  After  that, 
they  drees,  donning  this  time  their 
gayest  robes  and  brightest  coloors ; 
then  a  third  time  the  bell  clangs 
forth,  and  the  whole  party  descend 
to  the  saUe  a  manner  for  the  first 
^preat  meal  of  the  day,  the  dejeuner- 
a-la-fourehetie. 

Six  coorses  of  vaiions  made 
dishes,  coffee,  chocolate,  claret,  bor- 
deaux, eggs,  absinthe,  and  eau- 
Bucr^,  laughing,  flirting,  jesting, 
scandal,  politics,  and  small  talk, 
buxom  ladies  with  caps  and  fronts, 
pretty  girls  with  nair  dressed 
a  rimperatriee,  gentlemen  with 
beards  of  every  shape  and  hue,  old 
and  feeble,  young  and  lively,  per* 
petual  cries  for  the  waiters,  and  an 
occasional  disturbance  caused  by 
late  arrivals— imagine  all  this,  with 
a  nevexHseasing  undercurrent  of 
jangling,  clattering,  jabbering,  and 
rustling,  and  you  mil  have  some 
faint  idea  of  the  scene  presented 
at  our  hotel  during  the  d^'euner. 

Supposing  you,  my  reader,  to  stQl 
retain  your  English  prejudice  of 
liking  your  break&st  earlier  in  the 
day,  you  will  now  have  ample  time 
to  look  around  you  and  note  the 
appearance  of  your  fellow-bathers, 
when  habited  in  ordinary  costume. 

There  then,  behold!  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sits  a  Cardinal  1 
Perchance  this  morning  you  noticed 
in  the  water  an  old,  wizened,  yellow, 
cadaverous  little  man,  who  seated 
himself  apart  from  the  more  noisy 
bathers ;  but  I  much  doubt  if  you 
recognize  him  again  in  his  red  robe 
and  skuU-cap-Hso  much  does  the 
bathing  dress  sink  all  to  the  same 
level;  though, for  that  matter,  ordi* 
nary  costume  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  test  of  caste.  That 
handsome,  well-dressed  youth,  who 
talks  so  much,  and  ever  eats  and 
drinks  of  the  best,  is  the  son  of  a 
watchmaker  at  Geneva,  while  his 


neighbour,  with  a  grizzled  mous- 
tache, and  a  red  ribbon  in  his 
buttonhole,  who  has  just  made 
80  great  a  disturbance  because  the 
remnant  of  his  yesterday's  wine  has 
not  hem  brought  to  him,  is  an 
Italian  count,  with  a  viUa  on  the 
lake  of  Gomo,  and  a  palace  in 
Turin.  Madame,  again,  seated  at 
his  right  hand,  is  an  opera-singer; 
and  report  says  that  the  young 
demoiselle  who  looked  so  sallow  and 
hollow-cheeked  in  the  water  this 
znoming,  but  who  is  now  so  plump 
and  rosy,  is  but  a  dancer,  and  com- 
menced her  career  in  a  tnvelling 
drous.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every 
one  is  sociable  at  Lo^che-les-Bains, 
and  the  hours,  whether  in  water 
or  on  land,  pass  auickly  enough  to 
those  whose  health  and  spirits  per- 
mit them  to  join  in  the  society.  A 
chance  visitor,  however,  is  scarcely 
likely  to  find  much  pleasure  in  the 
place,  when  his  curiosity  has  been 
gratified  by  ft  sight  of  the  ,baths. 
The  hotel-keei>ers  know  he  is  not  a 
bather,  and  will  not  remain  more 
than  one  night,  so  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to,him,  and  the  bathers 
usually  wait  to  make  acquaintance 
in  the  water. 

The  d^'euner  concluded,  there  is 
yet  a  short  time  allowed  to  the  in- 
valids before  proceeding  to  their 
second  soak.  The  gentlemen  light 
their  cigars,  the  ladies  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  mxion,  some  playing  on 
the  piano--ftbout  wluch  perhaps  the 
less  said  the  better— others  reading 
or  talking.  There  is  a  promenade 
at  Lo^he-les-Bains,  from  whence 
a  good  view  is  obtained,  and  thither 
many  of  the  bathers  stroll  in  the 
interval  previous  to  their  second 
immersion,  and  listen  with  a  feeble 
show  of  interest  to  the  strains  of 
some  wandering  brass  band,  or  itine- 
rant barrel-organ,  the  while  they 
stare  in  at  shop-windows  at  coloured 
views  of  the  village  without  recog- 
nizing them,  or  lazily  turn  over  the 
everlasting  carved  wood  saJad  spoons 
and  nutcrackers,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
coming  upon  something  th^  nave 
not  seen  before.  Even  the  consola- 
tion to  ladies  of  criticising  each 
other's  dresses  is  wanting  here,  for 
there  are  no  shops  where  purchases 
can  be  made  in  the  way  of  grand 
attire,  and  the  carriage  of  luggage 
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by  eoaoh  or  tnun  iM  a  seriouM 
item  in  (xmtinental  txavelling,  and 
one  against  which  Paterfiuoiliai^ 
be  be  French  or  Engliah,  is  apt 
to  rebel;  consequently,  alter  two  or 
three  days'  stay,  the  contents  of 
my  lady's  wardrobe  are  revealed, 
and  all  interest  in  her—as  far  as 
her  dress  is  conoemed-— is  at  an 
end.  However,  finding  what  amuse- 
ment they  can,  the  visitors  stroll 
and  dawdle  about  till  the  time  for 
tiie  second  bath  arrives,  which  need 
not  be  described,  being  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first-— the  same  fiaces, 
the  same  dresses,  and  the  same 
amusements.  After  a  second  four 
hours'  parboilinff,  the  bell  sounds 
again,  and  the  bathers  rush  froin 
the  water  to  prepare  for  the  great 
event  of  the  day — dinner. 

This  meal  is  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  d^fettner^  with  twice 
the  number  of  courses,  and  pro- 
tracted to  an  indefinite  length ;  but 
everything  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  after  about  two  hours  at  table, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  adjourn 
t(^;ether  to  the  saion  to  finish  the 
evening. 

With  a  little  music,  a  great  deal 
of  tobacco  smoke,  a  fair  amount  of 
sentimentalism,  a  few  cups  of  coffee, 
a  short  stroll  if  the  weather  be 
fikvoorable,  an  occasional  game  at 
piquet  or  ^cart6,  and  &  petit  verre,  the 
day  is  concluded ;  and  the  party  of 
bathers  retire  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour,  to  go  through  the  same  course 
Hie  next  and  every  succeeding  day 
for  three  weeks,  when  the  cure  is 
supposed  to  be  completed. 

Liet  us  count  the  way  in  which 
these  bathers  fill  up  their  twenty- 
four  hours.  Nine  are  spent  in  bed, 
eight  in  the  water,  three  in  eating 
and  drinking,  one  and  a  half  in 
dressing,  and  the  remaining  two 
and  a  half  in  dawdling  and  saunter- 
ing. Let  us  hope  it  does  them 
good.* 

Though  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  make  any  stay  at  Lo^ohe-les- 
Bains  are  there  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health,  there  are  several  who 
may  be  described  as  superuTmie- 

*  In  giving  this  aoooont,  I  have  only 
narrated  what  takes  place  amongst  one  set 
of  bathers  at  one  hotel.  The  other  hotels 
and  baths  may  hare  different  amingements 
fbr  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary. 


rarie8,orhangers-oiL  Vor  example, 
Madame  is  recommended  hj  the 
fiunily  doctor  to  tiy  the  baths,  and 
Monsiefur  and  MadenHMseUe  bear 
her  company  on'  land,  altboo^  th^ 
most  probably  decline  to  do  so  in 
water;  for  pleasant  as  stewing  for 
eight  hours  a  day  may  be,  as  a  (mn 
for  disease  it  can  haidly  be  oen- 
sidered  either  ezhibirating  or  amus- 
ing. 

For  these  hangero-on,  unlea 
possessed  of  a  well-trained  and  con- 
tented spirit,  Lo^he-les-Bahis  must 
be  the  dullest  of  duU  places.  As 
previously  stated,  it  is  situated  in  a 
basin  formed  by  surrounding  moun- 
tains, with  only  two  exits,  one  up  a 
precipice,  and  the  other  down  the 
valley  of  the  Dala.  The  latter  is  of 
course  the  principal  walk  or  lide, 
the  other  presenting  diffienltLOS 
which  many  do  not  care  to  hoe, 
though  the  wonders  of  the  asoen^ 
and  the  magnificent  view  from 
the  summit,  amply  repay  those  who 
undertake  the  task.  At  the  top 
c^  the  pass  is  a  small  lake,  called 
the  Dauben  See,  which  is  interest- 
ing for  the  wild,  weird,  bleak  naked- 
ness of  the  surrounding  scenery; 
whilst  yet  a  little  farther  is  iiie 
solitary  ch&let  of  Schwarenbaoh,  in 
which  Werner  laid  the  scene  of  his 
glocnny  tragedy,  *  The  Twenty-fourtti 
of  February.* 

There  is  yet  another  excursion, 
though  but  a  short  one,  from  Loeche- 
les-l^dns,  but  no  tourist  shou^ 
omit  to  make  it  Those  acquainted 
with  the  place  will  know  that  I 
allude  to  'The  Ladders.'  A  walk 
of  about  two  miles,  the  latter  part 
of  the  path  being  through  a  pine 
forest,  from  whence,  through  open- 
ings amidstthe  trees,  very  fine  views 
of  the  valley  of  the  Dala  are  to  be 
had,  leads  to  this  rem»kable  spot 

High  above  upon  the  mountain 
side  lies  the  village  of  Albinen,  to 
reach  which  from  Lo^be-lee-Bains, 
the  only  way  without  making  a 
detour  of  some  miles,  is  up  Ibe  side 
of  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock, 
which  even  a  chamois-hunter  would 
hardly  attempt  to  scale  without 
some  assistance.  To  render  tiiis 
way  practicable,  a  series  of  rough 
wooden  ladders,  eight  in  numb^, 
are  rudely  &stened  to  the  rook, 
resting  on  such  narrow  ledges  as 
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Natnie  has  afforded.  The  ascent 
of  these,  or,  still  worse,  the  descent, 
ifl  not  to  be  lightly  attempted ;  for 
though  secnrely  fixed  they  are  given 
to  shift  slightly,  with  the  weight 
of  the  climber,  and  the  knowledge 
of  a  precipice  seyeral  hnndred  feet 
in  depth  mmiediately  below,  does 
not  help  to  make  the  motion  plea- 
sant to  the  adyentnions  tourist 
Still,  the  inhabitants  trip  lightly  np 
and  down  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  sometimes,  too,  with  a 
little  more  brandy  or  kirohwasser 
in  their  heads  than  is  good  for  them, 
and  never  come  to  grief.  It  is  said 
that  when  two  mountaineers  meet 
on  these  ladders,  one  swings  round 
to  the  inside,  and  holds  on  by  his 
hands  till  the  other  has  passed :  but 
though  it  may  be,  and  doubtless 
has  been  done,  I  much  doubt  its 
frequent  occurrence ;  the  customary 
plan  being  for  those  oonunendng 
the  ascent  or  descent,  to  utter  a  few 
cries,  which  shape  lliemselvea  into 
a  rough  song,  to  warn  any  one  who 
may  be  on  the  ladders  that  some 
one  is  approaching.  After  scaling 
the  rocks  by  means  of  this  rude 
help,  a  rough  mountain  path  leads 
to  Albinen,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  being  a  thoroughly 
Swiss  village,  and  affording  a  fine 
view,  which,  however,  is  better 
obtained  from  the  Gol  de  Torrent, 
the  ascent  of  which  can  be  made  from 
this  village.  Before  quitting  '  The 
Ladders,'  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
this  novel  route  has  given  rise  to  a 
curious  addition  to  the  costume  of 
the  fiur  inhabitants  of  Albinen, 
they  wearing  an  article  of  attire 
generally  supposed  to  be  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  sterner 
sex.  When  ascending  or  descend- 
ing the  ladders,  their  petticoats,  are 
tucked  round  their  waists,  and  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  them  from 
boys  in  their  appearance. 

There  is  another  way  to  return 
to  Loeche-les-Bains  from  Albinen, 
but  it  necessitates  a  great  round — 
in  fact,  more  than  doubhng  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  path  is  pretty,  and 
there  are  no  ladders. 

You,  my  refers,  being  now 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
bathing  as  conducted  at  Lodche-le»* 
Bains,  and  having  made  the  two  ex* 


onrsions  from  the  village,  I  entreat 
you  to  take  the  advice  of  one  who 
speaks  feelingly  from  experience 
of  its  dubiess  and  monotony,  and 
get  away  from  the  place  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  A  dismal  omnibus 
with  a  Hansom  cab  skewered  on  in 
front,  and  called  a  diligence,  starts 
every  afkexnoon  for  the  quaint  old 
town  of  Sion,  and  is  a  pleasant  drive 
for  those  who  do  not  object  to 
spending  nearly  five  hours  in  going 
sixteen  miles.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing footpath  over  the  mountains, 
which  saves  four  miles,  so  that  a 
stout  pedestrian  leaving  Lo^ho-les- 
Balns  at  the  same  time  with  the 
diligence,  would  arrive  at  Sion  con- 
siderably before  it  One  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  connected 
with  the  drive  is  the  gradual  de- 
scent into  a  warmer  climate,  and 
more  cultivated  region.  Leaving 
the  bare  sterile  rooks  and  dark  pine 
forests,  one,  by  almost  impercep- 
tible degrees,  reaches  the  fertfle 
valley  of  the  Bhone,  with  its  vine- 
yards, and  orohards»  presenting,  in 
its  whole  scenery,  a  complete  and 
del^htful  contrast  to  the  barren 
basin  in  which  Lo^he-les-Bains  is 
situated — ^the  only  unsightly  object 
in  the  valley  being  the  mighty  river 
itself,  which  brings  down  with  it  a 
quantity  of  loose  stones  and  debris, 
which  litter  in  ugly  patches  what 
would  otherwise  be  green  pastur- 


By  those  tourists  who  care  sim- 
ply for  beautiful  scenery,  Loeche- 
les-Bains  may  be  avoided  altogether, 
or  the  Baths  of  Pfeffers  substi- 
tuted— ^though  there  the  bathing  is 
carried  on  upon  the  'separate'  sys- 
tem; but  to  those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  manners  and  customs  as 
well  as  mountains  and  lakes;  to 
those  who  would  see  the  most  curious 
pass  in  Switzerland  (not  the  grand- 
est or  the  most  impressive) ;  I  con- 
fidently recommend  a  trip  over  the 
Gemmi  to  Lo^he-les-Bains,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  advise  all  plea- 
sure-seekers to  limit  their  stay  there 
to  a  single  day,  unless  they  have 
fikith  in  the  waters,  and  desire  to 
simmer  away  ill-health,  boil  down 
incipient  meJadies,  and  pickle  their 
constitutions. 

Wabner  Sterne. 
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*  How  hapj)y  could  I  be  with  either. 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  V 

SIGHING,  whispering,  shouting,  thundering. 
Leaping  up  the  crashing  scale, 
Murmurs  faint  swelled  out  to  pa3anja — 

Isis  had  withdrawn  her  veil ! 
Nature,  late  in  bondage,  tremulous 

With  a  Bweetly-selilsh  glee, 
Rent  the  heavens  with  benediction — 
Beauty  once  again  was  free ! 

Stately  as  a  twin  Apollo, 

Easy  with  a  victor's  grace. 
Marched  the  jewelled  Spring,  and  triomph 

Flushed  the  down  upon  his  face. 
Violets  blushed,  and  kissed  his  sandals ; 

Perfumes  smote  him  from  the  bowers ; 
Heaven  lent  ocean  smiles  of  greeting ; 

Clouds  wept  parti-ooloured  showers. 

Streaking,  glimmering,  gleaming,  blazing. 

Bushing  up  from  deeps  of  m'ght. 
Strode  the  sun,  as  strides  a  giant, 

To  the  '  upper  deeps '  of  light. 
Thronging  cities  praised  his  splendour ; 

Hill  and  vale  essayed  to  sing ; 
Streams  gave  tongue  through  countless  channels ; 

Music  soared  on  every  wing. 

In  the  spring-time  and  the  morning — 
Youth  of  year  and  youth  of  day— 

When  near  noon  the  moments  halted. 
When  June  caught  the  soul  of  May ; 

'Neath  a  roof  of  young-leafed  arches- 
Green  overlaid  with  sunny  gold — 

Wrought  I  reverie-mosaics, 
Fitting  fancies  now  with  old. 

Then  my  dreamy  eyes  a  vision 

Saw  in  twofold  grace  to  glide ; 
For  a  Brightness  X)assed  before  me. 

With  a  Virtue  by  its  side. 
And  my  heart  in  blessings  bounded 

To  a  happy  voiceless  tune : 
'  Sure,'  it  clumted,  '  ye  are  SLsters 

Of  the  Morning  and  the  June ! 

'  Sisters  of  the  prime  of  Nature 

Or  in  action,  or  repose ; 
Sister-flowers  that  bloom  to  opening — 

One  a  lily,  one  a  rose  1 
One  so  stately,  proudly  happy. 

Free  and  grand  and  debonair; 
One  so  coy  in  sober  gladness, 

Dear  to  thought^  to  pil^  dear  I 
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'  Sisten  of  the  Jnne  and  Momisg, 

Of  the  light  on  aea  and  shoro^ 
Each  18  sister  of  the  other ! 

How  may  worshipper  say  more  ? 
As  Ihe  sun  towards  the  darkness 

Ever  hends  his  goalless  race, 
Be  afar  the  clouds  of  sorrow 

From  each  sweetly  different  &oe ! 

'  So  akin  to  grace  and  beanly, 

Will  ye  not  to  Ioto  be  kind  ?— 
Though  to  choose  were  task  too  arduous 

For  the  much-diTided  mind  ? 
Why  the  knot^  question  settle. 

If  I  here  record  an  oath 
In  my  heart  of  hearts  to  cherish 

LoTC  all-constant  to  you  both?' 


A.  H.  G. 
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rpHE  publishing  firm  with  which 
X  I  oeal  for  sensational  literature 
is  situated  neither  in  the  '  Bow/  nor 
in  Piccadilly,  nor  in  the  Strand. 
Its  locality  is  anything  but  ftshi<m« 
able,  being  the  bleak  end  of  an 
eastern  thorough&re,  and  in  a  L'ne 
with  the  parish  yestry-hall  and  the 
parish  doctor's  shop,  and  the  parish 
engine-house.  Exteriorly,  it  is  not 
so  cosy  a  building  as  publishing 
houses  as  a  rule  are,  but  a  gaunt 
edifice  composed  of  the  rawest-look- 
ing of  red  bricks,  severely  '  pointed,' 
with  the  narrowest  lines  of  dead- 
white  mortar,  that  looks  like  the 
braiding  of  an  official  uniform. 
What  may  be  termed  its  shop 
windows  are  not  enliyened  by  a  dis* 
play  c^  gorgeously-bound  Tolumes, 
with  the  tiQe-pages  temptingly  re- 
vealed, but  are  reduced  to  opacity 
by  an  inner  coatii^:  of  grey  paint ; 
while  without  a  rigid  regiment  of 
iron  bars  stand  grimly  sentinel; 
and  its  outer  door,  oaken,  and  stud- 
ded with  iron  bolt-heads,  looks 
decidedly  the  reyerse  of  hospitable* 
In  the  centre  of  the  door  is  a  plain 
brass  plate,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  promietorof  the  house,  which 
is '  Pofce.^ 

My  publisher  wean  a  suit  of  dark- 
blue,  adorned  with  leaden  buttons, 

▼OL.  Vn. — KO.  XLII. 


and  his  feet  are  encased  in  square- 
toed  bluchers,  and  about  his  neck 
he  wears  a  leather  collar.  He  is  the 
cheapest  publisher  in  London,  which 
is  one  among  many  reasons  why  I 
patronize  him.  He  pastes  his  stories . 
on  to  a  board  about  four  feet  long 
and  three  deep,  which  he  brings  out- 
side with  most  praiseworthy  punc- 
tuality every  morning,  and  hangs  to 
a  hook  in  the  wall  between  the  door 
and  the  window;  and  you  may  go 
there  and  read  them  without  it 
costing  you  a  single  fiirthing. 

Being  so  hberal-minded  a  man, 
the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  mv  publisher  does  a  very  ex- 
tensive business.  All  the  year  round 
trade  is  never  slack  with  him.  Other 
sensational  publishers  are  amenable 
to  'season.'  They  go  muzzled,  as 
it  were,  in  the  dog-days,  which  can- 
not be  regarded  but  as  a  merdfnl 
dispensation  of  Providence.  My 
publisher,  however,  is  exempt  from 
this  salutary  law.  True,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  iron  earth 
defies  the  labourer's  spade,  and  the 
ice-merchant  goes  harvestiog — when 
suicide  is  quoted  in  the  horror  mar- 
ket as  '  bnsk,'  and  the  coroner  and 
his  twelve  merry  men  are  doing  a 
roaring  trade,  my  publisher  is  burner 
than  usual,  and  the  issues  from  his 
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press  are  more  nmnerons;  bat  his 
ayerage  busiiiess  is  as  level  as  that 
of  the  cheesemonger  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street 

It  is  peculiar,  however.  Full- 
blown stories  are  not  at  all  in  my 
publisher's  way.  His  plan  is  to 
g\Ye  you  no  more  than  the  mere 
bones— and  rags—of  his  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  leave  you  to  fill  in 
and  pad  and  bolster  as  you  please. 
This  to  lazy  minds  may  appear  an 
objectionable  system,  but,  for  my 
part,  I  prefer  it  It  isn't  every  one's 
cookery  that  suits  my  palate.  I 
have  a  fimcy  for  raw  matenal  in  such 
cases ;  and  at  my  favourite  White- 
chapel  house  it  may  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity,  pure  and  unadult^mted. 

There  is  sufficient  material  to 
make  the  fortune  of  any  intelligent 
novel-writer  in  the  publications  of 
one  morning.  Munler,  burglary, 
misdemeanour,  absconded  husbands 
and  fiuthless  wives;  trustworthy  ser- 
vants, with  twenty  years'  character, 
anxiously  inquired  after  by  too  con- 
fident masters;  respectable  trades- 
men 'wanted'  as  criminal  bank- 
rupts. Love,  hate,  crime,  ill-gotten 
w^th  and  iU-iated  poverty,  despair 
and  suicide— all  may  be  found  on 
my  publisher's  board,  set  in  a  frame 
of  four  feet  by  three. 

The  bottom  part  of  the  board  is 
devoted  to  the  leading  article  of  my 
publisher's  trade,  which  is  in 
'  Bodies  Found.'  (Condensation  is 
his  especial  study,  and  he  will  give 
you  seven  stories  on  as  many  half- 
sheets  of  ruled  foolscap.  Terribly 
brief  1  In  ten  lines  a  life's  history 
may  be  clearly  read  by  an  intelli- 
gent person.  Let  the  curious  reader 
go  to  my  publisher's  boaid  and  try 
his  skilL  It  is  astonishing,  when 
once  you  get  the  cue,  how  easy  it  is 
to  build  up  your  novel  out  of  the 
slender  materials  he  provides.  He 
keeps  in  stock  a  regular  'form,' 
with  the  words  'When,'  'Where,' 
'  How  dressed,'  <&a,  <Sca,  in  print  all 
down  the  one  side  of  each  half-sheet 
of  foolscap ;  so  that  when  he  is  in 
a  humour  to  hit  off  a  story,  he  has 
only  to  write  down  appropriate 
answers  opposite  the  various  ques- 
ti(m.  Here  is  one,  copied  verbatim 
from  my  publisher^  ust  for  Janu- 
ary:— 


When    .    .    .    SoBdBj.ea. 

Wbere  .     .     .    LinehooseUole.BiTv'niBBB. 

Apparent  Agt  .    Tvorty-thne. 

How  dreflMd  .  Old  lATender  dlk  dreu,  crtoo- 
line,  one  petticoat*  qwing-dde  boots,  withnili- 
tary  heels,  much  worn;  Unmet,  Uin  rilkiUadc 
ftather  And  roeee. 

ParticaUr  marks  aa  poBoo  .  Left  tjt  httdtr 
ened  as  froa  A  blow ;  icflr  on  leftcar  as  tboQsli 
one  ear-ring  bad  been  pulled  through  the  lobe. 

Where  lyii«  .     •    Bone-booB^  bhadwcU. 

Here  are  your  beans  ready 
sprouted  for  stringmg.  LetJenbos, 
ihe  aspiring  poet,  who  writes '  liDeB 
on  Amelia's  Eyes,'  and  verses  '  On 
my  Lady's  favourite  Hound,'  go  to 
my  publisher's  board,  and  indulge 
his  teeming  fiuicy  there  I 

Take  the  stark  occupant  of  Shad- 
well  bone-house:  restore  her  to  life: 
make  the  old  lavender  silk  new: 
mend  the  torn  left  ear,  and  fill  it 
and  its  fellow  with  a  pair  of  twink- 
ling pendants:  renew  the  splendour 
of  the  blue  silk  bonnet:  titivate  the 
bruised  and  soddened  features,  and 
restore  the  boots  with  the  mihtaiy 
heels,  and  you  have  your  heroine. 
Give  her  poor  tiiough  honest  parmts, 
whom  she  has  deserted,  and  a  hand- 
some West^nd  blackguard,  to  whose 
serpent  tongue  she  has  listened,  and 
you  may  account  finr  her  six-months- 
long  brilliant  career.  Have  ready 
a  neat  gambling  ot  forging  scene, 
in  which  West-end  B.  is  the  chief 
actor,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  start- 
ling revelation,  remorse,  tears,  en- 
treaty, abandonment,  struggling 
pover^,  temptation,  swift  desert 
nom  the  West  to  the  East  end, 
evil  company,  recklessness,  gio,^ 
and  you  may  return  your  hetoiDa 
from  whence  she  came— the  ^lad- 
well  bone-house— with  a  serene  oob- 
sciousness  (tf  having  done  your  Mj 
by  her. 

It  must  be  admitied,  however, 
that  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  deal 
with  the  raw  material  my  publiahtf 
provides.    Take  the  next  case  :— 

Where  found    .    In  the  oeUar  of  an  vaflsftAcd 
boose  at  nmlioo. 
Thirty-fite. 

Of  geotlemaaljr  ttttre  { pocMi 
empty. 
Particiilar  marks  on  penon  .    •    K«M. 

Here  is  a  mystery  worthy  the  ooB- 
dderation  of  the  great '  sensation ' 
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author.  Who  is  this  man  of  gen- 
tlemanly attire,  and  aged  th&ty- 
fire  (apparently)?  How  came  he 
in  the  cellar?  ^s  pockets  were 
empty.  Did  he,  driven  hard  by 
destitntion,  deliberately  slink  into 
the  nnfini^ed  honse  after  the  work- 
men had  left  it,  and  descend  into  the 
cellar  to  lie  down  and  die?  Alto- 
gether nnlikely.  A  man  so  abased 
as  to  prefer  dying  in  a  cellar,  while 
there  were  several  spacions  npper 
apartments  at  his  disposal,  would 
have  seen  nothing  shocking  in  dis- 
porang  of  his  gentiemanly  waistcoat, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
struggle  on  yet  a  little  longer. 
Emp^  pockets!  Was  it  a  case  of 
robbery  ?  Scarcely.  When  thieves 
commit  murder  it  is  by  accident 
There  is  an  unexpected  awakening 
of  the  victim,  an  uproar,  a  struggle, 
and  a  desperate  blow.  But  the  de- 
scription says  most  distinctly, '  Par- 
ticular marks  on  person.  .  .  Nona' 
A  bruise  would  be  accounted  a  par- 
ticular mark— even  a  torn  whisker 
or  a  scratched  hand.  Besides,  a 
thief  must  be  a  rare  dunce  at  his 
trade  who  would  not  appropriate 
the  whole  of  the  gentlemanly  attire 
as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  pockets 
thereof,  and  this  as  much  in  miti- 
gation of  the  chances  of  the  victim 
being  recognized  as  on  pecuniary 
grounda  No!  it  is  not  a  case  of 
robbery  and  accidental  murder. 
Then  it  must  be  a  love  and  suicide 
casa  '  Apparent  age,  thirty-five,' 
my  publisher  says;  but  a  fiice  smit- 
ten by  Death  soon  grows  older,  and 
so  we  may  safely  knock  off  five 
years. 

Set  him  up  in  his  gentlemanly 
boots,  and  set  him  breathing  once 
again.  Ahl  now  we  recognize 
mm!  What!  Algernon!  Algernon 
Puffball,  counter  clerk  at  Bolinin 
Biches,  and  Co.,  the  bankers,  of 
Lombard  Street !  Why,  how  comes 
this  ?  ' Hush !  'tis  the  night-watch! 
Stay  until  his  measured  tread  has 
died  away  round  the  comer,  and  I 
will  ten  you  all  List !  She  came ; 
her  golden  hair  dancing  in  the 
simlight,  and  her  beaming  eye  ethe- 
real blue.  No!  no!  it  was  not  acci- 
dent. Once  it  might  have  been  so; 
nay,  it  is  in  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bili^  that  it  nught  have  happened 


twice;  but  when  for  the  third  time, 
as  she  handed  me  the  pass-book, 
her  heavenly  thumb  touched  mine- 
when,  with  drooping  eyelids  and  a 
voice  tremulous  wiQi  emotion,  she 
whispered, "  Take  this,  if  you  please," 
could  I  longer  doubt?  My  ag«i 
mother  reafioned  with  me.  She  is 
a  homely  woman.  "  The  eagle  does 
not  mate  with  the  cuckoo,"  said  she; 
"neither  are  cheese-parings  a  fit 
garnish  for  roast  duck,  my  son." 
Embracing  her,  I  laughed  wOdly, 
and  flew  from  her  presence.  The 
number  of  my  angel's  house  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  was  no  secret  to  me, 
and  from  mom  till  dewy  eve  I  kept 
breathless  vigil.  At  last  she  came! 
She  came  in  a  brougham,  and  seated 
by  her  side  a  titled  villain,  who 
fawned  and  smiled  and  smelt  at  the 
bouquet  she  held  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  sight  was  maddening! 
I  gnashed  my  teeth  until  a  back 
one  that  is  much  decayed  began 
to  ache  horribly.  Thus  goaded, 
I  formed  a  desperate  resolution. 
"Since  it  is  hopeless  to  live  for 
you,"  said  I,  shaking  my  fist  after 
the  brougham, "  I  at  least  mav  en- 
joy the  sweet  satisfiAction  of  dying 
for  you."  So  saying,  and  assuming 
a  jaunty  air,  I  entei^d  a  chemist's 
shop,  and  bought  poison.  My  first 
idea  was  to  make  myself  comfort- 
able on  her  doorstep,  and  there  take 
it;  but  it  fiashed  to  my  mind  that 
my  rival,  discovering  my  body, 
might  gloat  over  it,  which  would  be 
unpleasant.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  prevent  it,  and  that  was  by 
destroving  my  identity.  Instantly 
I  actea  on  the  brilliant  conception. 
My  watch  and  pocket-book  I  dropped 
down  a  sink-hole :  for  cleaning  my 
boots  I  gave  a  shoe-blaok  all  the 
money  in  my  possession,  amounting 
to  seven  and  elevenpence.  You 
know  the  rest.' 

One  more  extract  firomthe  station- 
house  notice-board.  The  individual 
to  whom  it  refers  is  mentioned 
simply  as  'Aged— found  dead  at 
a  common  lodging-house— particu- 
lar marks  on  person :  anancQorand 
two  hearts  tattooed  on  left  arm, 
marks  of  bullet-wound  on  left 
shoulder,  and  scar,  as  of  a  cutlass- 
staroke,  on  right  oheek.'  Here  at  a 
glance  we  have  a  romance  of  love 
a  L  2 
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and  war.  Seaport  ooortBhip  fifty 
years  ago — lovers'  vows — anchor 
weighed  —  sea-fight — decks  slip- 
pery with  gore— hand-to-hwid  com- 
bat— ^wounds — heroic  preservation 
of  captain's  life :  'If  we  weather 
this  lx)ut,  come  to  me  in  the  even- 
ing, Bob  Marlinspike;  yon  are  a 
brave  fellow  I*  (observation  of  Cap- 
tain Mainbrace)— return  to  port — 
sweetheart  fickle— Qovemment  ditto 
— sixpence  a  day — ^watercresses  or  la- 
eifer-matches — rheumatism — street 
begging— 'now  lying  at  LambeUi 
"Workhouse.' 

My  publisher's  list  is  very  ex- 
tensive; from  'murder/  to  'a  lost 
bunch  of  keys/  each  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  world  evolves  material 
for  his  board.  His  press  is  con- 
tinually throwing  off  broadsheets 
concerning  every  conceivable  crime 
and  disaster,  here  of  felonv,  there 
of  arson,  riot,  burglary,  bigamy, 
unnatural  fathers  deserting  their 
natural  progeny,  lost  babies,  lost 
dogs,  lost  purses,  and  stolen  watches, 
ad  infinitum.  The  fullest  and  most 
particular  publication,  however,  to 
be  found  on  mj  publisher's  board, 
is  that  which  is  headed  Fobqbby. 
It  always  contains  more  information 
than  any  other  in  the  list;  and 
whereas,  on  ordinary  occasions,  my 
publisher  seems  to  delight  in 
brevity  (he  has  probably  heard  that 
it  is  the  soul  of  wit),  his  Forgery 
pages  are  most  elaborately  pre- 
pared. It  is  evident  that  a  loving 
hand  has  lingered  over  the  task, 
touching  here  a  sentence,  and  there 
a  word,  until  it  assumed  a  satisfac- 
tory appearance  before  its  charms 
were  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  a 
vulgar,  inappreciative  public  There 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  mystery 
about  this  feature  of  my  publisher's 
board,  that  grim  mur^;^  itself  stand- 
ing by  its  side,  Ms  altogether 
to  neutralize.  There  is  something 
terribly  interesting  in  the  word 
Forgery :  whether  it  is  in  the  long 
row  of  figpifes  that  usually  follow 
beneath,  or  in  the  horribly  minute 
description  of  the  perpetrator,  is 
hard  to  say.  The  forger  may  be 
hidden  between  walls  twenty  feet 
thick,  far  from  all  danger  of  cap- 
ture •  but  here,  on  my  publishers 
board,  he  stands  revealed  to  the 


very  finger-tips  of  his  unwort^ 
hasid,  'nail  of  middle  finger, nght 
hand  discoloured,  as  if  from  a  pinch 
or  blow/  says  the  description. 

The  forger  may  be  hmdieds  of 
nules  away,  but  his  ugly  shsdowis 
thrown  full  on  my  publisher's 
board,  pilloried  as  it  were  with 
murderers,  burglars,  and  suicides. 
He  is  the  only  gentleman  criminal— 
excepting  the  suicides— to  be  here 
met  wi£;  and  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  gentieman  and  a  crimiiul, 
mind  you,  is  something  unoommon. 
There  was  once  a  divine  who  suf- 
fered death  for  forgery ;  and  M.P/B 
have  ere  now  walked  into  my  pab- 
lisher's  shop,  almost  soliciting  a 
place  in  that  gallery  of  distinguished 
characters  which  heoigs  on  t^  hook 
outside.  This  is  the  reason,  I  opine, 
why  the  forger  is  treated  wim  so 
much  ceremony.  The  police  use 
him  as  tenderly  as  his  own  valet; 
Detective  Twig  may  put  handcoffii 
on  the  forger's  white  wrists  bat  he 
does  so  witii  an  apologetic  air,  and 
a  respectful  intimation  that  it  is  ha 
unpleasant  duty,  &c  It  appears  to 
be  a  fixed  principle  of  commercial 
monJity  that  it  is  better  to  hang 
five  innocent  forgers,  than  let  one 
guilty  one  escape.  Better  Ihat  tiie 
Boyai  Exchange  become  a  dismal 
wilderness,  than  one  forger  of  crisp 
bank  notes  roam  at  large  within  its 
sacred  precincts.  The  bulls  and 
the  hem  &11  upon  the  unlucky 
wolf,  and  worry  him  into  Kew- 


Once  more  we  will  refer  to  the 
board.  

'Left  his  home,  Elkanah  \^]kins, 
aged  forty-three,  deserting  his  dis- 
consolate wife  and  eleven  unhappy 
childreiL  Last  seen  in  the  vicim^ 
of  Liverpool,  and  supposed  to 
meditate  taking  ship  at  that  port 
for  some  distant  oofony.  The  vika- 
tunate  man  suddenly  left  his  home 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  uli,«^'^ 
no  apparent  cause\  hence  it  is  feared 
his  mind  may  be  deranged.  Who- 
ever will  give  such  information  as 
shall  lead  to  his  discovery  will  be 
hcmdsomely  rewarded,  and  receive 
the  grateful  thanks  of  his  distreved 
wife  tod  fiEunily.  Apply,  14*  Bolfcon 
Crescent,  E.C.^ 

A  more  affecting  appeal  than  this 
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can  scarcely  be  conoeiTed,  and  a 
more  heartless  case  of  desertion 
has  scaroelT  ever  been  recorded  on 
my  pnbliflber'a  board.  Suddenly 
leaying  his  happy  home,  his  afifec- 
tionate  wife,  and  his  eleven  dear 
children— every  one  of  whom  are 
represented  as  bemoaning  his  dis- 
appearance—his unnatural  beha- 
viour is  feelingly  attributed  to 
mental  derangement,  and  a  large 
reward  is  offered  for  his  recovery. 
Some  cynical  readers  at  my  pub- 
lisher's shop  will,  I  know,  urge 
much  in  the  wretch's  behalf;  they 
will  attribute  the  misery  of  the 
iamily  at  its  patriarch's  disappear- 
ance to  its  sordid  interest  m  the 
patriarch's  goods  and  chattels. 
'Ab  for  the  sorrowing  wife,'  say 
th^,  'she  ia  advertising  not  for 
E.  W.,  but  for  E,  W.'s  three  per 
cents. ;'  finally,  they  will  justify,  on 
philosophic  principles,  the  action  of 
a  man  who  flies  from  eleven  children 
to  New  South  Wales  or  the  Cape, 
or  anything  el^e  equally  monstrous 
and  shocking.  But  we  trust  that 
before  this  the  misguided  Elkanah 
has  returned  to  the  loving  amenities 
of  14,  Bolton  Crescent  Of  the 
kind  and  forgiving  spirit  in  which 
the  erring  man  would  be  received 
by  his  disconsolate  family,  no  one 
can  doubt  His  five  sons  and  six 
daughters  would  be  ready  to  receive 
him,  and  prove  to  him  solenmly,  but 
respectfully,  the  folly  of  his  ways. 
There  remain  the  congratulations 
of  his  spouse;  and  Elkanah  would 
once  more  be  happy  in  the  bosom 
of  his  iamily,  and  even  his  bitterest 
enemy  could  not  but  murmur 
jReguiescat  in  pace  I 

Besides  ine  examples  already 
given,  my  publisher  has  constantly 
on  hand  materials  for  stories,  in 
which  the  highwayman,  the  rich 
heir  or  heiress,  or  tiie  burglar,  may 
figure  as  the  leading  cnaracter. 
He  informs  you,  on  a  more  capacious 
sheet  than  that  on  which  lie  writes 


on^ '  Bodies  found,'  that  whereas,  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday  last,  the 
dwelling-house  of  Crawley  Mam- 
monitch,  Esq.  was  burglariously  en- 
tered threugh  the  roof-trop,  the  lock 
of  the  iron  safe  picked,  and  therefrom 
stolen  certain  deeds  and  family 
papers,  together  with  a  little  money« 
and  a  few  articles  of  jewellery. 

Here  is  work  already  cut  out  for 
the  ingenious  story-maker.  He  will 
immediately  set  the  detectives  on 
the  right  scent  They  will  bring 
him  a  long  list  of  burglars  known 
to  the  pohce,  describe  to  him  their 
age,  dress,  height,  and  general  ap- 
pearance, and  inquire  if  he  has 
seen  such  and  such  lurking  about 
his  premises.  But  he  will  laugh  to 
scorn  their  shallow  and  common- 
place suggestions,  and  whisper  to 
their  dull  ears  of  a  certain  nephew 
of  Crawley  Mammonitch,  a  wild 
young  man,  and  a  yillain  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  save  the  lovely 
Araminta  Brimvillas,  Crawley  Mam- 
monitch's  ward,  and  residing  under 
the  old  gentiemon's  roof.  He  will 
hint  to  the  amazed  detectives  of 
foul  play,  of  bonds  and  deeds  con- 
cealed by  old  Mammonitch  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  lovely 
Araminta  out  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  her  vast  estate.  He  will  relate 
to  the  officere  of  the  law  a  Uttie 
episode  of  the  said  nephew's  child- 
hood ;  how  that,  whilst  constructing 
a  rabbit-hutch,  the  knife  slipped 
and  ampixtated  tfie  middle  finger  of 
his  right  hand.  Then  he  will  carry 
the  detectives  to  the  roof  of  old 
Mammonitch's  house,  and  show 
them,  in  the  slimy  coating  of  the 
leads,  the  impression,  of  a  three-fin" 
gered  hand.  If  he,  the  story- wright, 
on  the  strength  of  such  material 
cannot  get  ndrly  afloat  with  his 
sensation  story '  Trap  and  Counter- 
trap  ;  or,  the  Ward%  Inheritance,' 
it  will  be  mere  waste  of  time  to 
potter  about  my  publisher's  shop 
any  longer. 
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With  Faterson  philanihiopy  vas 
quite  as  strong  a  motive  as  com- 
mercial gain,  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
blending  of  these  two  generally  dis- 
cordant elements  that  led  to  the 
More  of  his  project ;  but,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  his  countrymen 
thought  with  him.  The  Scottish 
A&i(^  and  Indian— better  known 
as  the  Parien— Company  at  once 
found  favour  with  the  people  of 
Scotland.  There  is  no  good  autho- 
rity for  the  statement  often  made, 
that  Paterson  went  north  with  his 
visionary  fnend,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
and,  by  a  series  of  extravagant  re- 
presentations, worked  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  ignorant  It  rath^ 
appears  that  the  first  plan  of  a  Scot- 
tisn  colonization  of  i}arien  began 
with  others—with  Sir  Bobert  Chris- 
tie, the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Lord  Belhaven,  in  especial— and 
l^at  at  their  instigation  Paterson  con- 
sented to  give  up  to  his  own  country 
the  scheme  he  had  wished  to  see 
adopted  by  some  richer  and  more  in- 
fluential state.  At  that  time  Scot- 
land was  poor  indeed;  but  it  was 
rich  in  zeal  on  behalf  of  this  scheme. 
No  sooner  was  the  subscription  list 
opened  than  people  of  all  classes 
and  from  all  parts  flocked  up  to 
Edinburgh  to  set  down  their  names. 
Paterson,  himself  a  subscriber  for 
3,ooo2.,  was  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mittee in  Xjondon;  and  in  a  few  days 
from  the  first  announcement,  capital 
to  the  amount  of  300,000/.  was 
there  collected.  So  soon  as  the 
project  that  he  had  vainly  advo- 
cated for  ten  years  was  publicly 
taken  up,  it  found  abundance  of 
supporters.  Statesmen,  merchants, 
and  philanthropists  alike  were 
charmed  at  the  thought  of  establish- 
ing a  new  colony  upon  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  connecting  North  and 
South  America,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  trade  of  both  halves  of  the  great 
continent,  and  afford  a  convenient 
meeting-place  for  the  ships  bringing 
merchandize  both  from  Europe  and 
from  the  distant  settlements  in  India 
and  the  Asiatic  islands.     Vast  re- 


gions in  America  had  been  appro- 
priated and  found  wonderfully  pro- 
fitable. Vast  enterprises  had  been 
set  on  foot,  with  excellent  result, 
for  bringing  within  reach  of  civilized 
Europe  the  natural  and  develojpel 
wealth  of  the  richest  parts  of  Asia 
by  means  of  long  voyages  round  the 
southern  coast  of  Africa.  But  flU 
now,  as  Paterscm  urged,  men  had 
forgotten  the  real '  key  to  both  the 
Indies,'  a  splendid  place  for  onn- 
merce  in  itself  as  well  as  the  portal 
to  that  direct  traffic  with  the  East 
which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on 
in  roundabout  ways.  'The  Isthmus 
of  America/  he  said, '  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  in  healthfnlness  and  firuit- 
fulness  inferior  to  few,  if  any,  of  the 
other  places  in  the  Indies,  as  natu- 
rally producing  plenty  of  gold  dust, 
dye  woods,  and  other  valuable 
growths,  vast  quantities  and  great 
variety  of  the  best  timber  for  shi]^ 
ping  m  the  known  world,  and  is 
capable  of  yielding  sugar,  tobacco, 
inaigo,  cocoa,  vanula,  annatto,  gin- 
^r,  and  such  like,  of  the  best  and 
m  great  abundance.  Batbe6ideB,and 
above  all,  as  being  an  isthmusi,  and 
seated  between  the  two  Tast  oceans  of 
the  universe,  it  is  furnished  on  each 
side  with  excellent  harbours,  between 
the  principal  whereof  lie  the  ukos 
easy  and  convenient  passes  between 
the  one  and  the  other  sea.  These 
ports  and  passes  being  possessed  and 
fortified,  may  be  easuv  secured  and 
defended  against  any  force,  not  only 
there  but  that  can  possibly  be  found 
in  those  places  which  are  not  only 
the  most  convenient  doors  and  in- 
lets into,  but  likewise  the  readieit 
and  securest  means,  fijrst,  of  gaining, 
and  afterwards  for  ever  keeping  the 
command  of,  the  spacious  South 
Sea,  which,  as  it  is  the  greatest,  so 
even,  by  what  theory  we  already 
know,  it  is  by  fur  the  richest  side  of 
the  world.  These  ports,  so  settled 
with  passes  open,  through  them 
will  flow  at  least  two-thirds  of  what 
both  Indies  yield  to  Christendom, 
the  sum  whereof  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,    spices,  saltpetre,   pearli, 
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emeralds,  stones  of  Tsloe,  snd  such 
like>  Trill  hardly  amount  to  lees 
than  30,000;.  sterling  yearly.  The 
time  and  expense  of  the  voyage  to 
China,  Japan,  and  the  richest  part 
of  the  East  Indies  will  be  lessened 
more  than  a  half,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  European  commodities  soon 
be  more  than  doubled,  and  after* 
wards  yearly  increased.' 

Whether  Paterson's  plans  and 
hopes  were  trustworthy  or  not  is 
open  to  question ;  but  they  took  the 
world  of  English  commerce  by  sur- 
prise, and  were  gladly  endorsed  by 
the  multitude  of  merchants  and  ad- 
yenturers  whose  capital  and  energies 
were  not  ahneady  employed  in  the 
old-&8hioned  channels  of  Eastern 
trada  To  the  East  India  Company 
and  its  riyals,  the  Turkey  and  Mus- 
covy Companies,  of  course,  the  new 
projeot  was  altogether  distasteful, 
and  to  their  united  opposition  must 
mainly  be  attributed  its  disastrous 
ending.  'The  gentlemen  here,' 
wrote  PateTBon  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1695,  'think  that  we  ought  to  keep 
private  and  close  for  some  months, 
that  no  occasion  may  be  given  to  the 
Parliament  of  England  to  take  notice 
of  it  in  the  ensuing  session,  which 
might  be  of  ill  consequence,  espe- 
cially as  a  great  many  considerable 
persons  are  already  alarmed  at  it' 
The  caution  was  not  unnecessary. 
Daring  a  very  short  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  subscriptions  in  Lon- 
don alone  to  the  Darien  Company 
rose  to  300,000/.  The  amount  would 
doubtless  soon  have  been  very  much 
greater  but  for  the  East  India  mer- 
chants and  the 'great  manyconsi- 
siderable  persons'  who  supported 
them.  These  opponents,  however, 
were  too  much  for  Paterson.  His 
plan  was  approved  bv  King  William 
xdmself,and  endorsed  by  some  of  his 
foremost  ministers  and  shrewdest 
advisers,  with  Lord  Halifax  and  John 
Locke  at  their  head ;  but  it  was  ener- 
getically denounced  in  Parliament  as 
wildly  fanatical  in  itself,  and  certain 
to  bring  about  war  with  Spain  by 
its  tampering  with  the  Spanish  mo- 
nopoly of  C^tral  American  trade; 
and  those  arguments  had  sufficient 
weight  to  lead  to  the  impeachment 
of  Paterson  and  his  chief  fellow- 
workers  before  the  House  of  Com- 


mons. The  impeachment  was  never 
carried  through;  probably  it  was 
never  meant  to  be  more  than  a 
threat;  but  it  served  its  purpose, 
by  frightening  the  English  capi- 
talists and  deterring  Londoners  from 
taking  any  important  share  in  the 
enterprise. 

Therefore  it  was  confined  to  Scot- 
land, and  Scotland  was  too  poor 
or  too  inexperienced  for  the  sin- 
glehanded  prosecution  of  so  large 
an  undertaking.  Instead  of  the 
300,0002.  promised  in  London  being 
added  to,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
amount  was  paid  up,  and  months, 
not  d^s,  were  needed  for  collecting  as 
much  in  Scotland.  A  few  large  sums 
were  tendered,  Paterson's  venture  of 
3000/.  being  backed  by  contributions 
to  a  like  amount  ftom  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  Lord  Belhaven  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Christie,  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  city  of  Glasgow.  But  moist 
of  the  subscribers  took  shares  of 
lool,  or  so  apiece ;  and  in  the  Scot- 
land of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago  there  were  not  a  great  many 
men  with  even  looZ.  to  spare.  Not 
till  the  beginning  of  1697  was  an 
aggregate  capital  of  400,000^.  sub- 
scribed, and  even  then  there  was 
some  delay  in  prosecuting  the 
schemes  of  the  Company,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  stores 
and  building  ships  at  Edinburgh 
andLeith. 

A  very  prudent  man  would  not 
have  emburked  on  the  huge  enter- 
prise with  so  small  a  fund,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  when  it  was 
spent  the  revenues  of  Scotland 
would  be  pretty  nearly  exhausted. 
But  Paterson,  fall  of  joy  at  the  real- 
ization of  his  lifelong  hopes,  was  na- 
turally disposed  to  be  somewhat 
imprudent.  Therefore,  from  the 
handsome  offices  of  the  Company 
in  Milne  Square,  Edinburgh,  he 
boldly  directed  his  operations,  and 
made  ready  for  the  sailing  of  the 
first  fleet  m  the  spring  of  169S, 
with  himself  as  its  commander,  until 
an  untoward  circumstance  robbed 
him  of  his  supremacy  and  virtually 
ruined  the  whole  affair.  It  seems 
that  a  sum  of  35,000^.  was  set  apart 
for  the  purchase  of  stores  at  Amster- 
dam and  Hamburg,  and  thither  Pa- 
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teraon  himself  went  to  traiunot  the 
business,  haying  jpieTioosIy  lodged 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  a  London 
merchant  named  James  Smith.  By 
so  doing  he  thought  to  save  tfa^ 
Company  3,000/.  or  more,  conse- 
quent on  the  yariations  of  exchange 
between  Edinburgh  and  London. 
But  the  result  was  far  otherwise. 
Paterson  was  in  Hamburg  near  the 
end  of  1697,  when  he  heard  that  one 
of  his  bills  upon  Smith  was  disho- 
noured, imd  further  inquiry  showed 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
— upwards  of  8,000/. —  had  been 
firaudulently  made  away  with. 

That  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Pa- 
terson. His  subsequent  conduct  in 
the  matter  gives  notable  eyidence  of 
his  chivalrous  character,  just  as  his 
treatment  by  the  directors  of  the 
Company  clearly  proves  their  mean- 
ness and  unfitness  for  the  respon- 
sibilities devolving  upon  them.  A 
common  man  would  have  said, 
'I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  acted  for 
the  best,  and  am  not  chargeable 
with  the  dedications  of  others.' 
But  Paterson  did  otherwise.  He 
practically  took  the  whole  blame 
upon  himself.  He  represented  that, 
'by  his  engaging  lumself  in  the 
Company's  service,  leaving  his  own 
afiJEurs  abruptly,  and  therebjr  neg- 
lecting also  oUier  opportunities  by 
which  he  might  have  advanced  his 
fortune  in  England,  he  had  lost 
more  than  the  balance  now  due  to 
the  Company,'  and  was  therefore 
unable  at  once  to  repay  the  whole 
amount  He  was  wifling,  however, 
to  pay  all  he  could,  and  for  the  rest, 
the  directors  were  at  liberty '  either 
to  dismiss  him  out  of  the  Company's 
service,  allowing  him  time  to  re- 
cover some  fortune  or  employment, 
and  then,  as  he  became  able,  he 
would  pay  by  degrees;  or  to  retain 
him  in  their  service,  and  allow  him 
some  reasonable  consideration  out  of 
the  Company's  first  free  profits,  for 
his  pains,  charges,  and  losses  in  pro- 
motmg  the  same,  out  of  which  al- 
lowance to  be  given  him  by  the 
Company  he  doubted  not  in  a  few 
years  to  discharge  the  balance.' 
The  latter  plan  was  urged,  amid 
much  praise  of  Paterson^s  energy 
and  honesty,  by  two  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  qu^on  had  been  re- 


ferred, Mr.  Bobert  Blackwood,  mer- 
chant, of  Edinburig^,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dunlop,  principed  of  Glasgow 
College,  who,  acoordmg  to  a  contem- 
porary account,  was  'distinguished 
by  the  rarely  united  excellencies  of 
an  eminent  scholar,  an  accomplished 
antiquary,  a  shrewd  merchant,  a 
brave  soldier,  an  able  politician,  a 
zealous  divine,  and  an  amiable  man.' 
'We  are  convinced,'  added  these 
referees, '  that  Mr.  Paterson's  going 
along  with  the  Company's  e^)edi* 
tion  is,  we  wiU  not  say  absolutely 
necessary,  but  may  be  very  profit- 
able and  convenient,  for  these  rea- 
sons: first,  it  is  well  known  that  far 
a  considerable  course  of  years  be 
has  applied  himself  to  the  know- 
ledge of  whatsoever  doth  principally 
relate  to  settlements,  ana  certeinly 
the  advantage  of  his  experience, 
reading,  and  converse  must  needs 
be  very  assisting  to  those  whom  the 
Company  will  think  fit  to  intrust 
with  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs out  of  Europe.  Secondly,  Mr. 
Paterson  having  certainly  a  consi- 
derable reputation  in  several  placei 
of  America,  and  wherever  the  Com- 
pany will  settle,  the  account  of  las 
being  there  will  doabtleBS  he  a 
means  to  invite  manr  persons  from 
the  neighbouring  plantations  who 
are  possessed  ?rith  an  opinion  of 
him.^ 

In  that  advice  kindness  and  nn- 
kindness  were  mixed.  The  directors 
took  the  unkindness  by  itself  aod 
aggravated  it  to  the  utmost  P^ 
terson  was  deposed  from  his  place  as 
manager,  and  in  the  preparaticxi  of 
the  expedition  that  quitted  Leitii 
in  July  1698,  he  had  no  auth<»i- 
tative  share ;  but  he  was  sent  with 
it  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  the 
direction  of  the  voyage  and  the 
plantation  beingintrnasted  to  seyea 
mcompetent  councillors,  invested 
with  equal  powers.  That  mad  a^ 
rangement  was  in  keepmg  with  all 
the  other  plans  for  the  undertakings 
Before  the  ships  started  PaterBoo 
represented  that  they  were  scantily 
supplied  with  bad  provisions,  and 
that  the  stores  sent  out  for  sate 
were  not  worth  their  freight  Bat 
he  was  overrubd  both  tiien  and  all 
through  the  tragic  history  of  tiie  ex- 
pedition. That  history  we  need  not 
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stopiorepeAt  It  has  been  told  tunes 
witnont  number,  most  eloquently  in 
the  fictitious  pages  of  Warbnrton 
and  in  the  equally  fictitioiis  pages  of 
Macanlay.  There  ^ras  bad  manage- 
ment of  every  sort ;  Paterson's  per- 
sistent efbrts  to  correct  abuses  and 
prevent  disasters  being  as  persist- 
ently thwarted  by  the  ignorant  and 
arrogant  men  in  authority.  Twelve 
hundred  men  went  out  in  the  glad- 
ness and  hopefulness  of  youth  and 
nnembittered  manhood  in  the  sum- 
mer of  Z698 ;  a  hundr^  and  fif^ 
miserable  wretches  returned  in  the 
early  winter  time  of  1699,  leaving 
the  ruins  of  their  settlement  as  a 
huge  and  ghastly  tomb  for  the 
members  of  a  second  expedition, 
despatched  in  the  previous  August. 

William  Paterson  was  the  great- 
est sufferer  of  all.  He  certainly  did 
not  go  out,  as  Lord  Macaulay  repre- 
sented, '  flashed  with  pride  and  hope.' 
Painful  by  reason  of  its  monotony  of 
sadness  is  his  record  of  the  voyage, 
in  which  nothing  was  done  as  he 
wished  and  had  purposed.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  though  miserably 
ill  during  many  months,  and  af- 
flicted by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
her  infant  son— the  first  wife,  the 
widow  Bridges,  having  died  many 
years  before— it  is  an  error  to  say 
that  '  his  heart  was  broken,  his  in- 
ventive faculties  and  plausible  elo- 
quence were  no  more,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  sunk  into  second  childhood.' 

It  was  a  second  manhood  into 
which  the  noble  merchant-patriot — 
at  that  time  only  two^tnd-forty— en- 
tered with  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1700.  'Thanks  be  to  God,' he  wrote 
to  one  of  his  friends  of  the  second 
Darien  expedition, '  I  am  wonderfully 
recovered,  only  a  great  cold  and 
feverish  humour  oppress  me  at  pre- 
sent, but  I  hope  it  will  soon  be 
over.'  Finding  that  he  only  had 
been  thoroughly  honest  and  devoted 
to  their  interests,  the  directors  of  the 
Ck)mpany  began  to  repent  of  their 
long  ill-treatment  '  They  are  ex- 
ceeding hearty  and  sensible,  and  do 
seem  to  make  amends  for  any  for- 
mer neglect  or  defect.  I  comfort 
myself,  hoping  that  at  last  the  Al- 
mighty will  mal^  us  glad  accord- 
ing to  the  days  wherein  He  has 
afflicted  us;  and  in  all  my  troubles 


it  is  no  small  satis&ction  to  have 
lived  to  give  the  Company  and  the 
world  unquestionable  proof  that  I 
have  not  had  any  sinister  nor  selfish 
designs  in  promoting  this  work, 
and  that  unfeigned  integrity  has 
been  the  bottom  of  it  How  and 
what  I  have  sufiTered  in  the  prose- 
cution thereof  God  only  knows,  and 
may  the  Almighty  lay  it  no  farther 
to  their  charge  who  have  been  the 
cause!  I  have  always  prayed  for 
this,  but  must  needs  coniess  I  could 
never,  since  my  unkind  usage,  find 
the  freedom  of  spirit  I  do  now.' 
That  freedom  of  spirit  he  used,  as 
long  as  there  was  any  hope,  in 
striving  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
first  Darien  exploits  and  lead  to  a 
successful  colonization.  Therein 
he  &iled,  and  Scotland  suffered 
heavily  fh>m  the  loss  of  men  and 
capital,  although  by  no  means  so 
heavily  as  contemporary  and  sub- 
sequent critics  have  represented. 
Nothing  but  honour^  however,  is  due 
to  Paterson.  If  he  erred  at  first,  he 
erred  because  of  his  enthusiastic 
generosity  and  philanthropic  zeal, 
too  great  to  take  a  fair  account  of 
the  difficulties  in  his  way.  If  now  he 
failed,  he  failed  because  others  were 
not  as  disinterested  and  untiring  as 
himself.  But  though  his  views 
were  not  adopted,  honest  men  of  all 
parties  joined  in  showing  respect  to 
Ids  superior  honesty.  The  Scots, 
who  thought  themselves  ruined  by 
the  fiulure  of  the  Darien  Company, 
honoured  him  as  their  bene&ctor. 
The  £nglish,  who  denounced  the 
Company  as  a  wanton  piece  of  folly, 
joined  pnuse  of  him  with  abuse  of 
his  associates.  The  paid  hirelings 
of  the  court,  it  is  true,  raked  up  old 
stories,  and  twisted  them  into  new 
libels;  but  by  King  William  and 
his  ministers  he  was  held  in  hearty 
esteem.  In  singular  proof  of  this 
we  find  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioner in  Scotland,  written  on  the 
3i6t  of  August,  1700,  showing  that 
William  had  ordered  some  money 
to  be  sent  to  him  in  relief  of  the 
poverty  to  which  his  labour  had 
Drought  him.  '  The  poor  man  acts,' 
he  says,  '  with  great  diligence  and 
affection  towards  the  king  and  coun- 
tiy.    He  has  no  bye-end,  and  loves 
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this  govenunent  both  in  dnucli 
and  ^te.  He  knows  nothmg  yet 
of  my  haying  obtained  anything  for 
bim;  and  I  am  a  litUe  embarrassed 
how  to  p:^e  him  what  I  am  allowed 
for  him,  lest  his  party  in  that  Com- 
pany should  conceive  an  ni^just 
jealousy  of  him,  or  he  himself  think 
that  I  intend  as  a  bribe  that  which 
is  really  an  act  of  charity.' 

Just  three  weeks  lat^  the  Dnke 
of  Queensberry  wrote  again  to  Lon- 
don, Sluing  that  '  Mr.  Paterson,  the 
first  person  that  brought  the  people 
of  Scotland  into  the  project  of  Cal^ 
donia,  was  writing  such  things  as  it 
was  hoped  might  create  some  tem- 
per of  moderation  among  them.' 
This  was  a  volume  of '  Proposals  and 
Beasons  for  constituting  a  Gouncil 
of  Trade/  published  in  170 1,  for  a 
long  time  oy  everybody,  and  even 
now-a-days  by  some,*  attributed  to 
John  Law,  but  clearly  proved  by 
Mr.  Soxe  Bannister  to  have  been 
written  by  Paterson.  In  this  work 
the  merchant  set  himself  in  excellent 
spirit  to  suggest  plans  for  repair- 
ing the  mischief  which  his  Darien 
scheme  had  done  to  Scotland,  and 
to  propound  much  else  full  of  pa- 
triotism and  good  sense.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  sort  of  merchants' 
parliament,  with  vast  legislative 
and  executive  powers  on  fdl  com- 
mercial matters,  was  not  very  wise 
or  feasible;  but  the  general  purport 
of  the  tract  was  admirable.  In  Pa- 
terson's  judgment  Scotland  needed 
intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as 
commercial  advancement.  The  po- 
litical troubles  of  the  country  during 
the  disastrous  hundred  vears  fol- 
lowing on  the  accession  of  James  I. 
hod  not  been  beneficial  to  it  'Al- 
though a  great  and  capable  genius 
be  a  kind  of  metal  that  can  never  be 
so  well-tempered  as  by  and  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  yet  the  meaner 
and  more  abject  sort  of  spirits,  in- 
stead of  being  better  or  further 
improved,  are  rather  the  more  de- 
pressed and  crushed  thereby.  In- 
stead of  growing  more  wise,  prudent, 
patient,  constant,  careful,  diligent, 
meek,  and  easy  in  themselves  and 
with  others,  th^  become  more  hard- 

*  Especially  by  Mr.  Harrison  Aintwoi-th, 
io  hi4  reeent  novel,  *  John  Law  of  Laoria- 
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ened,  preaampiuoii8,coneeited*  xash. 
unthinking,  aiid  unettsy,  or  otherwiaa 
more  mean,  abject,  heartless,  and 
stupid.'    But  wretched,  indeed,  waB 
the  country  in  which  this  state  of 
things  lasted  forever;  and  it  was 
with  the  view  of  helping  his  own  nar 
tion  outof  so  greata  mischance  that 
Paterson  wrote,  in  the  hope,  as  he 
said, '  that  the  many  and  various  ex- 
ercises we  have  lately  met  with  will 
have  the  better  and  not  the  contiaiy 
effect,   and  prove  only  necessary 
preparatives,  the  better  to  fit  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  for  some 
glorious  success  to  come ;  that  after 
a  lethargy  of  near  an  age  they  will 
now  be  effectually  roused  up,  and 
that  their  sense  and  ffenius  in  mat- 
ters of  trade  shall  be  capable  of 
mounting  somewhat  higher   than 
the  ^>ing  a  few  of  the  wors^  mean- 
est, and  most  pernicious  shifts  and 
mistakes  of  some  of  our  most  trad- 
ing neighbours;  that  contrariwiae 
our  heaurts  will  be  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  and  conse- 
quence of  what  we  have  in  hand, 
and  the  favourable  occasions  that 
offer  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  that 
by  the  means  thereof  we  may  have 
the  glory  as  well  as  the  comfofrt  of 
taking  more  care  of  the  n^t  gene- 
ration than  the  last  has  done  of  us, 
and  of  putting  our  country  in  the 
way  of  regaining  in  the  next  century 
what  it  has  lost  in  this.'    The  de- 
tails of  Paterson's  proposals  are  too 
ehiborate  to  be  here  set  forth.   Their 
general  character,  and  the  nature 
especially   of   their    impracticable 
|M^,  may  be  gathered  man  a  sa- 
tirical letter  written  at  the  time  to 
William  III.'s  confidential  secre* 
tary:   'The  design,'  we  are  there 
told, '  is  a  national  trade,  so  that 
by  it  all  Scotland  will  become  one 
entire  company  of  m^chants.    It 
proposes  a  rand  of  credit  by  which 
m  two  years  to  raise  above  3oo,oo<y. 
sterling.    With  this  stock  tiiey  are, 
first,  to  trade  to  both  the  Indies  and 
to  l^e  colonies,  on  the  terms  of  the 
Act    establishing  their  Company; 
second,    to     raise    manu&otories 
throughout  the  kingdom;  third, to 
pursue    thehr    fishery  to   greater 
profit  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
than  any  other  fishing  company  m 
Christendom  can  do;  murth,  to  em« 
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Kf  all  the  poor  in  fhe  natta,  bo 
t  in  two  years  there  shall  not  be 
one  beggar  seen  in  all  the  kingdcun, 
and  tlmt  without  any  act  of  elayeiy ; 
fifth,  to  pay  bade  to  any  Babficribera 
to  the  African  stock  his  mon^y,  if 
demanded,  so  that  nobody  can  com* 
plain  of  any  loss  that  way/ 

Fatexson  never  forgot  his  Darien 
project  He  was  faithful  to  all  his 
old  plans  for  the  benefiting  of  man* 
kind.  Some  c^  them,  especially  the 
plaD  of  the  Bank  of  England,  had 
had  wonderfully  good  effect;  but 
the  financial  and  political  troubles 
amid  which  William's  zeign  was 
ended,  disheartened  him  as  well  as 
all  other  earnest  men.  '  In  the  last 
months  of  the  life  of  this  great  but 
then  uneasy  prince,'  he  wrote,  in  a 
veoy  valuable  letter,  showing,  as  it 
does,  bow  influential  was  his  pod- 
tion  eyen  in  this  time  of  poverty 
and  apparent  dis^nuse, '  I  had  aooess 
to  him,  when,  finding  him  in  much 
perplexity  and  concern  about  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  I  took  c^por- 
tunity  to  reixresent  to  him  that  his 
misfortunes  did  not  so  much  pro- 
ceed from  the  vaiiaUe  tempers  or 
humours  of  his  people,  as  some 
pretended,  but  rather  nom  the  men 
of  his  house,  or  those  he  had  trusted 
with  his  business,  who,  either  for 
want  of  capacity  or  experience,  or 
that  th^  preferred  themselTea  to 
him,  had  brought  the  afiiEHrs  of  the 
kingdom  into  such  coof  asion  as  made 
his  subjects  uneasy;  and  now  at 
last,  insStoad  of  removing  the  causes 
of  complaint,  they  had  presumed  to 
employ  his  treasure  and  authority 
to  silence  the  complaineni;— thai 
as  matters  stood,  there  were  no 
rains  of  government,  no  inspection, 
no  inquiry  into  men's  conduct; 
every  man  did  as  he  pleased,  for 
nobody  was  punished,  nor  indeed 
rewarded  according  to  merit;  and 
thus  his  revenue  was  sunk,  and  his 
aflbirs  in  the  utmost  confusion.  He 
owned  tiiis,  but  asked  for  remedies. 
Upon  which  I  proposed  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  should  put  tiie  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenues  on  the 
right  fixytin^,  without  which  all 
other  remedies  would  prove  inef- 
feetual.  The  first  step  towards  re- 
forming his  revenue  was  that  of  re- 
storing the  public  oredit,by  making 


ptovisifni  of  interest  for  aU  the 
national  debts,  and  by  taking^care 
for  the  time  to  oome  such  should 
be  granted  as  to  preveut  further 
defleiency.  The  course  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Exchequer  should  be  so 
r^^ated,  both  in  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, as  to  render  them  easy  to  be 
understood,  and  so  certain  axid  pru- 
dent as  to  leave  no  room  for  fraud 
or  ill  practices  in  time  to  come. 
In  order  to  this,  I  proposed  that 
a  method  of  inquiry  and  inspection 
from  time  to  time  into  the  behaviour 
of  all  men  concerned  in  the  revenue 
be  laid  down  and  nicely  executed. 
Thus  I  showed  him  that  he  would 
quickly  get  out  of  debt,  and  at 
least  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues 
would  be  saved  hereafter.  The 
next  thing  I  proposed  to  him  was 
the  seizing  upon  the  principal  posts 
in  the  West  Indies,'— a  modification 
of  the  old  Darien  sdieme,  about 
which  enough  has  already  been  said 
and  quoted.  '  The  third  thing  I 
proposed  was  an  union  with  Soot- 
land,  than  which  I  convinced  him 
nothing  oould  tend  moro  to  his 
glory,  and  to  render  this  island 
great  and  oansiderable.  The  fourth 
thing  I  proposed— and  which  I  told 
him  was  to  be  done  first,  in  order 
to  the  restoring  his  authority,  and 
showing  to  the  world  that  for  the 
time  to  oome  he  would  no  more 
suffer  such  a  loose  and  unaccount- 
able administration  as  his  being  a 
stranger  to  men  and  things  here 
had  forced  him  to  wink  at  hitherto 
— was  a  present  commission  of  in- 
quiry, by  which  he  would  see  how 
and  by  whom  his  afibirs  had  been 
mismanaged,  and  who  they  were 
who,  under  pretence  of  mending 
matters,  perplexed  and  made  them 
still  worse,  and  in  particular  would 
be  at  a  point  how  &r  the  present 
debts  did  arise  from  mismanage- 
ment or  from  the  deficiencies  of  tiie 
funda  I  spoke  much  to  him  of  the 
nature  of  this  commission,  with 
which,  and  the  other  proposals,  he 
seemed  extremely  satisfied,  as  is 
evident  by  his  last  and  memorable 
speech,  in  which  he  earnestly  re- 
commends the  retrieving;  of  tiie 
public  credit,  and  offers  his  oonouz^ 
rence  to  all  such  inquiries  as 
should  be  found  neoessaiy;  and  it 
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is  plain,  by  the  seyenth  article  of 
the  Qrand  Alliaiioe,  and  his  mea^ 
aagea  to  the  two  Honaee  of  Parlia- 
ment,  how  mnoh  he  laid  to  heart 
both  the  affidr  of  the  West  Indies 
and  that  of  the  Union.' 

Of  this  yery  noteworthy  letter — 
interesting  both  as  an  important 
link  in  the  man's  own  biography, 
and  as  a  contribution  to  the  general 
history  of  the  conntry— the  most 
noteworthy  part  is  that  referring  to 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
To  this  great  end  Fateraon's  mind 
had  been  steadily  advancing  since 
the  disastrous  close  of  his  Darien 
expedition.  He  saw  in  it  the  best^ 
perhaps  the  only,  means  of  breaking 
down  the  jealousies  of  the  two 
nations,  and  of  making  possible  tbdr 
full  development,  commercial,  poli« 
tical,  and  moral.  And  though  con- 
temporary writers  did  scant  justice 
to  tne  merchant^  and  modem  his- 
torians have  altogether  forgotten 
him,  facts  show  that  no  other  single 
man  contributed  as  largely  to  this 
glorious  result  as  William  Paterson, 
the  Yisionary  and  ihe  pauper. 

For  some  years  from  this  time 
Paterson  was  in  and  out  of  London, 
Hying  chiefly  fit  a  house  in  Queen 
Square,  Westminster,  writing  many 
tracts  on  miscellaneous  subjects  of 
importance,  and  planning  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  valuable  library  of  trade 
and  finance  for  the  use  of  merchants 
and  all  concerned  in  the  commercial 
welfare  of  the  island,  but  working 
chiefly  on  behalf  of  the  Union. 
Almost  the  last  thoughts  of  King 
William  were  on  behalf  of  this 
noble  business ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  few  matters  in  which  Queen 
Anne's  ministers  were  willing  to 
follow  the  lead  of  their  predecessors. 
Paterson  was  throughout  the  guid- 
ing genius.  A  proper  account  of 
his  work,  however,  cannot  possibly 
be  given  here.  It  would  involve  a 
re-telling  of  a  large  portion  of  £ng* 
lish  and  Scottish  history  during  the 
early  years  of  Anne's  reign.  All 
through  those  years  we  see  Pater- 
son in  busy  conference  with  the 
leading  statesmen  of  both  countries. 
On  one  day  he  is  writing  a  quire  of 
notes  for  Secretary  Godolphin's  con- 
inderation;  on  another  he  is  ex- 
plaining and  adding  to  them   in 


person.  At  (me  time  he  is  argtung 
down  the  prejudices  of  English- 
men; at  anouier  he  is  showing 
Sootdunen  how  groundless  are  their 
fears.  During  these  years  he  was 
generally  to  be  found  in  London; 
but  often,  especially  in  the  autumn 
of  1706,  he  was  in  Edinburgh  as 
Commissioner  from  the  English 
Government.  It  was  in  September 
and  October,  1706,  that  he  wrote 
five  letters,  or  treatises,  which,  ao-  . 
cording  to  an  impartial  contempo- 
rary, '  cleared  the  understanding  of 
some  dubious,  though  well-meaning 
people,  who  were  deluded,  misin- 
formed, and  carried  away  by  the 
surmises  of  scribUers  makiiig  it 
their  business  to  perplex,  and,  if 
possible,  cause  the  Union  to  ship- 
wreck in  the  very  harbour  where, 
in  all  appearance,  it  ought  to  have 
been  protected;  and  bore  such 
weight  with  the  committees  1^ 
pointed  to  examine  the  several  mat- 
ters referred  to  them,  that  we  may, 
without  flattery,  say  they  were  the 
compass  the  committees  steered  bv.' 
'Not  any  sort  of  league,  confede- 
racy, limitation,  agreement,  or  bar- 
gain, or,  indeed,  anything  lees  or 
below  a  complete  Union,'  siad  Pater- 
son himself  in  a  longer  work  on  the 
subject,  published  in  Uiis  same  year, 
(1706),  '  can  introduoe  the  good 
which  may  be  justly  enieoted  there- 
from, or  efifeotually  aeliver  these 
nations  frt>m  the  mischiefs  and  in- 
conveniences they  labour  under  and 
are  exposed  unto  for  want  thereof 
Nothing  less  than  a  complete  Union 
can  efiiectually  secure  the  religion, 
laws,  liberties,  trade,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  this 
island.  And  since,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  a  happy  occasion  now  o£fei8 
for  completing  this  great  and  good 
work,  not  in  humour  or  in  rage, 
but  in  cool  blood,  with  reason  and 
understanding,  it  is  hoped  that, 
after  all  the  troubles,  hazards,  and 
distresses  of  these  nations  for  want 
thereof,  an  Union  shall  in  their 
temper  and  disposition  be  con- 
cluded, to  the  glory  and  renown  of 
our  excellent  queen,  common  benefit 
and  general  satisfiiotion  of  all  her 
subjects,  who,  as  having  but  one 
interest  and  inclination,  may  for  ever 
after  be  of  one  heart  andoneaffeotiop.' 
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Not  altx^gettiGr  to  the  glory  and 
ronowzi  of  ezoellent  Qneon  Axine,  or 
to  the  common  ben^t  and  general 
Batisfiiction  of  her  Babjects;  yet,  aa 
soon  aa  national  jealoosiea  had  been 
overcome,  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  both  nations,  the  Union  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  separate 
States  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  merged  into  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  ist  of  May, 
1707.  The  last  act  of  the  Scottish 
independent  Parliament,  dissolved 
on  the  25thof  M^uEoh,  was  to  declare 
that  William  Faterson,  Esqnire,  de- 
served a  great  reward  for  lus  efforts 
in  promoting  the  Union,  and  for- 
maUv,  on  that  account,  to  xecom- 
mena  him  to  her  Mflyesty's  favour. 
Noteworthy  evidence  of  the  mer- 
chant's influence,  and  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  parties, 
is  in  the  fad  that  by  the  DnmMea 
boroughs,  so  full  of  unreasonable 
discontent  at  this  veiy  Union  that 
they  almost  became  the  scene  of 
civil  war,  he  was  elected  their  re- 
presentative in  the  first  United  Far« 
Uament  But  there  was  blundering 
in  the  election,  and  Paterson  seems 
to  have  never  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

About  his  movements  during  the 
ensuing  years  we  have  no  very  pre- 
cise information.  That  he  was 
busy,  as  he  had  been  through  all 
the  earlier  years  of  lus  life,  devising 
plans  for  the  benefiting  of  sodety^ 
IS  sufficiently  shown  in  tiie  nume- 
rous writings  to  which  we  have  not 
space  to  do  any  sort  of  justice. 
While  he  was  working  on  behalf  of 
the  Union,  he  found  time  for  the 
preparation  of  numerous  tracts,  sen- 
sible and  manly  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, on  the  National  Debt,  and  on 
systems  of  auditing  public  accounts, 
on  free  trade  and  taxation,  and  the 
like ;  and  when  his  politiad  duties 
were  over  he  had  leisure  for  closer 
attention  to  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial topics  that  were  his  special 
study.  At  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tional Debt  was  a  new  thing  it  was 
no  idle  undertaking  to  attempt  its 
redemption,  and  to  preaA  the  dutar 
of  compelling  each  year  and  eacm 
enterprise  to  pay  its  own  costs, 
without  fastening  a  burden  oil  pos- 
terity.   This  was  one  of  Patenson's 


chief  emplc^yments  during  the  latsr 
years  of  his  life,  and  it  was  no  small 
disappointment  to  him  to  find  that 
the  foolishness  and  wrong-doing  of 
Queen  Anne's  mimsters,  and  the 
recklessness  of  the  more  important 
leaders  of  the  English  people,  sub- 
verted the  objects  he  had  at  heart 
'  ITpon  the  whole,'  he  said,  in  the 
memorial  addressed  to  Secretary 
Godolphin  on  lus  interviews  with 
William  III.,  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  'instead  of  the 
valuable  securities  and  advantages 
we  might  have  justly  expected  from 
a  sincere  and  vigorous  proseontion 
of  these  wise  and  solid  measures 
of  the  king,  we  have  seen  the  then 
national  debts  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
millions,  so  £ur  from  being  dimi- 
nished, that  they  are  near,  if  not 
quite,  doubled;  the  public  revenues 
almost  wholly  sold  and  alienated, 
and  yet  about  one-third  of  new 
debts  still,  without  funds  for  paying 
tiiem;  heavy  bills  and  other  such 
deficient  credit  at  twenty  os  twenty- 
five  per  cent  discount,  and  in 
danger  of  foiling  still  lower,  with 
all  we  other  parts  of  the  public  cre- 
dit in  proportion, — disoraers  which 
must  still  increase,  if  any  consider- 
able part  of  future  supplies  should 
be  raised  by  anticipations  on  remote 
and  donbtftil  funds;  our  home  in- 
dustry and  improvements  under  in- 
supportable difficulties;  most  of  the 
branches  of  our  foreign  trade  so 
overcharged  as  to  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, not  only  our  reasonable 
designs  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
even  navigation  itself,  and  our 
proper  plantations  and  acquisitions 
abroad  abandoned  or  neglected,  our 
enemies  suffered  to  carry  away  many 
millions  which  might  have  been 
ours;  and  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Union,  with  the  great  advantages 
that  would  otherwise  have  naturally 
followed  upon  it,  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed.' 'At  the  Bevoluti(m,'  he 
said  again,  'it  was  expected  that 
these  disorders  would  have  been 
effectually  redressed,  but  instead  of 
this  the  confusions  of  the  revenues 
have  grown  greater  than  in  any 
time  before,  nay,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  throne  hath  been  thereby 
shaken,  the  public  credit  hath  been 
violated,  the  coin  adulterated,  high 
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premiams  and  mterefltB  alioirad, 
aoandaloas  disooimts  nuKJe  neoes- 
8Aiy,  Bayigatixm,  wi^  foreign  a&d 
domestdo  improyementB,  diBooimle- 
nanoed  or  abandoned,  fraads  and 
oomipt  practioeB  in  the  trade  and 
reyenues  rather  ootmteoanoed  than 
discooraged,  and  tiioae  few  who 
endeaToored  or  performed  anything 
towards  the  amendment  or  reform- 
ing these  or  such-like  discnders  op- 
pressed or  neglected.' 

Oppression  and  neglect,  wifhoat 
doubt,  were  liie  lot  of  William 
PaterscxL  Sorely  iroali^ed  at  the 
fiulore  of  his  hopes  for  the  genend 
welfiuQ  and  fiimnciid  dignity  of 
Great  Britain,  he  had  cause  enough 
for  trouble  on  his  own  aooount. 
ImpoYsrished  long  ago  l^  the  fraud 
of  nis  agent  in  ibe  Darien  enter- 
prise, which,  with  an  honourable 
feeling  rare  indeed  among  the  men 
of  his  time,  he  reeolred  to  consider 
as  a  debt  of  his  own,  and  deeply 
chagrined  at  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  whole  enterprise,  he  con- 
tinued a  poor  man  till  yery  near 
the  end  of  his  life.  The  pressure 
of  business,  which  he  felt  called 
upon  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  his 
country  and  the  public  wd&re, 
preyented  him  from  resuming  the 
mercantile  pursuits  by  whidh  he 
mig^t  easily  ha^e  enriched  Imn- 
self ;  and  the  queen  and  state  yrhom 
he  seryed  witii  all  his  powers  gaye 
him  no  recompense.  At  tiie  time 
of  the  Darien  Mure,  the  Scottish 
Parliament  had  promised  him  in- 
demnity for  his  losses  therein;  and 
in  1707  it  was  oiacted  that  '  in  re- 
gard that,  since  his  first  contracts, 
^  said  William  Faterson  haUi  been 
at  further  expenses,  and  sustained 
further  losses  aoid  damages,  tiie 
Oourt  of  Exchequer  of  Scotland 
should  take  account  thereof,  and 
likewise  of  his  good  senrices  and 
public  cares,  and  make  a  full  and 
SGur  report  iheteof  to  her  Majesty.' 
But  nodiing  was  done.  '  The  de- 
pendence I  haye  had  upon  fbe 
public,'  Paterson  said,  in  a  plain- 
tiye  letter  to  Secretary  Oodolphin, 
dated  the  4t9i  of  Aprfl,  1709,  *m  a 
setflonent  in  its  sendee,  or  in  some 
way  or  other  to  haye  a  recompense 
for  what  I  haye  done  for  near  sersn 
yeazB  of  her  Mi^esty^  xeign,  bendes 


former  losses,  hath  at  last  so  re- 
duced me  and  my  fomily,  that  witti- 
out  a  speedy  proyision  and  support 
from  her  Ib^ty,  I  must  unayoid- 
aUy  perish.'  Therefore  he  asked 
tbe  secretary  to  lay  before  the 
queen  a  petition  detailing  his  ya- 
riona  seryices  under  the  State,  and 
their  influence  on  the  affidrs  of  the 
country:— *  by  which  so  long-con- 
tinued troubles  and  expensiye  pro- 
ceedings,' he  ursed,  'your  petitioner 
is  rendered  unable  to  subsist,  or  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  debts  and 
difficulties  wheron  he  is  theretyy 
inyolyed,  with^mt  your  Msjesty's 
special  care  and  protection.'  Stffl 
nothmg  was  done.  '  There  are  two 
reasons  why  men  of  merit  go  unre- 
warded,' said  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, writing  in  1711.  '  Busy- 
bodus  haye  more  impudence,  imd 
get  by  importuni^  what  others  de- 
serye  by  real  seryices ;  and  those  al 
the  helm  are  often  obliged  to  bestow 
employment  on  their  supporters 
without  any  regard  to  merit' 
l%erefore  Paterson,  without  influ- 
ence among  the  place-giyers,  and 
too  true  a  patriot  v>  desist  from  the 
good  woi^  because  of  his  empbyers' 
ingratitude,  was  for^tten ;  and  many 
b^des  the  writer  just  c^bed  had  to 
complain  that '  this  great  politician, 
the  chief  projector  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  main  support  of  the 
Gkyyemment,  Tery  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  me  Union,  and  the 
peraon  chiefly  employed  in  settling 
the  national  accounts,  riKmld  be  so 
disr^3;arded  that  the  sums  due  to 
him  were  not  paid.'  He  liyed  as 
cheaply  as  he  could,  doing  his  ut- 
most to  keep  himself  in  hooouraUe 
independence.  We  are  told,  among 
other  tilings,  of  an  adyertisem^t  in 
one  of  i£e  old  journals  inyiting 
pupils  to  his  classes  in  mathematios 
and  nayigation.  But  he  could  not 
keep  himself  out  of  debt  Paul 
Danmda,  the  great  merchant,  his 
former  associate  in  the  establiirii- 
ment  of  tiie  Bank  of  En^^d  and 
other  good  works,  receiyed  in  1719 
i,ooo{.  in  payment  for  the  help 
giyen  to  him  in  the  sujmort  of  hv 
Btepchildren-^children  01  his  own 
Paterson  seems  not  to  hare  had, 
wit^  the  exception  of  the  iniknt 
who  died  at  Danen^and  other  debts 
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mtse  fldihfiilly  i^paid  I7  him  « 
soon  as  he  was  able. 

That,  howeyer,  wbb  bat  a  little 
while  before  his  death.  '  A  memo- 
rial of  Mr.'  Paterson/  a  document 
of  great  interest,  both  personal  and 
public,  addressed  to  Qeorge  I.  soon 
after  his  accession,  tells  1k)w,  '  with 
much  pain  and  expense,  he  hath 
already  made  considerable  progress 
towaros  a  proper  return  or  repre- 
sentation <n  some  public  affairs  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  particu- 
larly of  the  taxes,  impositions,  and 
reyenues  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
antioipaiions  and  debts  charged  and 
contracted  therein  during  the  last 
twenty-six  years,  amonnting  to 
about  fi^  millions  sterling.  This 
Yolume  is  to  demonstrate  in  what 
cases  these  impositions  may  be  ren- 
dered more  easy  to  the  subject,  yet 
the  reyenues  greatly  improyed, 
wliereby,  of  course,  this  immense 
debt  wUl  be  sooner  and  more  easily 
discharged.  But  the  great  expense 
he  had  been  at  in  the  last  twenty- 
three  years  in  things  relating  to  the 
public  serrice,  and  the  non-payment 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  the  equiva- 
lent-money, detained  from  him  for 
seyeral  years  by  a  yiolent  party, 
disables  him  at  present  from  com- 
pleting this  design.  Former  neg- 
lects of  these  and  like  things,  make 
it  no  easy  matter  soon  to  put  them 
in  any  tolerable  light  Howeyer, 
500?.  or  600^.  present  supply,  would 
enable  him  to  go  forward  with  this 
great  work  till  farther  proyision  be 
found  proper.'  That  modest  re- 
quest for  500Z.  or  600^.  was  promptly 
answered  by  a  parliamentary  yote, 
passed  in  July,  i7i5>  assigning  him 
i8,ooo2.  as  indemnity  for  the  many 
and  heavy  expenses  he  had  been 
put  to  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  gift,  if  gift  it  may  be  called, 
was  well-timed.  It  enabled  Pater- 
son to  pay  all  his  debts,  reckoned 
to  have  amounted  to  something  like 
10,000^.,  and  it  encouraged  him  to 
the  writing  of  his  last  and  most 
valuable  work,  'An  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Union  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  Past  and  Present  State 
of  the  Trade  and  Public  Bevenuos 
thereof,'  published  in  1 7 1 7*  It  con- 
tained suggestions  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  which  George's 


statesmen  were  not  wise  enough  to 
adopt,  and  which  so  offended  'the 
meaner  sort  of  dealers  in  the  public 
funds,'  the  dishonest  stockjobbers 
of  those  days,  that  they  burnt  it  in 
fh)nt  of  the  Boyal  Exchange  But 
it  also  contained  other  suggestions, 
about  exchequer  bills  and  publio 
credit,  exdse  duties  and  taxes,  which 
were  made  the  basis  of  many  im- 
portant financial  changes,  and  the 
means  of  saving  vast  sums  of  publio 
mon^,  besides  contributing  greatly 
to  the  national  honour. 

But  those  reforms  were  seriously 
checked;  and  Paterson's  last  days 
were  painfully  eonbittered  by  the 
strange  favour  accorded  by  the 
world  to  his  £unous  kinsman's  pex^ 
nidous  teachings.  Cruellest  of  all 
the  slanders  with  which  the  &ir 
fame  of  Paterson  has  been  sullied  is 
tiiat  which  connects  him  with  the 
schemes  of  John  Law  of  Lauriston, 
his  junior  by  thirteen  years.  Be- 
tween the  two  men  there  was  some 
sort  of  cousinship;  and  Law,  the 
goldsmith's  son,  of  Edinburgh, 
doubtless  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
told  Montesquieu  that  he  traced  his 
skill  in  the  jugglery  of  figures  to  the 
lessons  taught  hha  by  Paterson's 
Bank  of  England,  in  1695 ;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  of  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  while  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  Paterson  was  the 
foremost  opponent  of  Law's  visionary 
and  dishonest  projects.  In  1705, 
when  Law  made  his  first  experi- 
ment in  the  financial  speculations 
that  reached  perfection  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  by  addressing  to 
the  people  of  Edinburgh  '  two  over- 
tures for  supplying  the  present 
scarcity  of  coin  and  improving 
trade,  and  for  clearing  the  debts 
due  by  the  government  to  the  army 
and  dvil  list  by  issuing  paper 
money,'  Paterson  issued  two  aole 
pamphlets  showing  the  mischief  of 
that  and  all  other  '  imaginary  pro- 
jects,' and  maintaining  that  there 
would  be  no  national  credit  without 
solid  cash,  and  no  national  pro- 
gress without  persevering  industry. 
These  maxims  he  adhered  to  all 
through  his  life.  It  is  true  that  he 
looked  with  £Avour  upon  the  Sonih 
Sea  Ck>mpany  before  it  was  con- 
verted into  the  South  Sea  Babble; 
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and,  haying  no  fands  of  his  own, 
agreed  to  his  friend  Daranda's  in- 
vesting 4,oooi.  in  it;  but  be  hear- 
tily disapproved  of  John  Law's 
reckless  conduct  in  France,  and  of 
the  infatuated  liking  with  which  in 
later  years  he  came  to  be  regarded 
in  England. 

But  the  consummation  of  that 
saddest  and  maddest  of  all  financial 
follies  William  Paterson  did  not 
live  to  see.  On  the  3rd  of  July, 
17 18,  'at  the  Ship  tavern,  without 
Temple  Bar,  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon,'he  made  his  will,  therein  pro- 
viding that  all  his  debts  should  be 
paid,  and  the  residue  of  his  pro- 
perty, about  6,4ooZ.,  be  divided 
among  his  stepchildren,  his  nephews 
andnieces,  and  his  '  good  friend  Mr. 
Paul  Daranda.'  He  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one,  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary, 1 719.  In  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs our  limits  of  space  have  not 
allowed  us  to  say  half  of  what  ought 
to  be  said  in  illustration  of  his  great 
talents  and  greater  honesty,  his 
nntiring  patriotism  and  persistent 
devotion  to  everybody's  welfare  but 
his  own ;  and  we  have  not  been  able 


to  say  anything  at  all  of  the  good 
influence  that  his  conmiercial  and 
financial  teachings  had  upon  the 
future  trade  of  England ;  but  enough 
has  been  done  to  justify  the  praise 
given  to  him  by  his  friend  Daniel 
Defoe,  as '  a  worthy  and  noble  patriot 
of  his  country,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent in  it,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
more  than  ever  he'd  tell  us,  or  I  am 
afraid  we'll  ever  be  sensible  of,  what- 
ever fools,  madmen,  or  Jacobites 
may  asperse  him  with.'* 

H.  R  F.  B. 

♦  For  his  courteous  permission  to  make 
free  use  of  his  edition  of  *  The  Writings  of 
William  Paterson,  Founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England '  (three  rolumes,  second  edition, 
1859),  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Saxe 
Baimister.  Besides  the  careful  editing  of 
all  Patei'son*8  works  now  known  to  Ub, 
Mr.  Bannister  has,  in  his  pre£&oes,  hus  bio- 
graphical introduction,  and  his  appendices, 
brought  together  nearly  all  the  arailable 
materials  for  Paterson's  biography, — both 
those  which  his  own  patient  research  has 
discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  manoscript 
libraries,  and  those  contained  in  the  *  Dariea 
Papers '  of  the  Bannatjne  Qub,  and  other 
publications. 
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'  rwxSE  tocflin  of  the  soul,  fhe  din- 
X  ner-bell!'  Dinner-bell  indeed! 
Thank  goodness  that  relio  of  the  dark 
ages,  that  knew  not  Ude,  Soyer,  and 
Franoatelli  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  metropolis,  and 
its  sound  is  now  only  heard  in 
conntry-hooses,  manufactories,  and 
such  like  large  establishments, 
where,  indeed,  its  serrices  are  emi- 
nently usefoL  Even  in  country- 
houses  we  have  a  somewhat  theatri- 
cal bias  towards  a  gong,  and  could 
write  a  sensational  stage  direction 
to  this  effect  :— 

Scene,  the  Dining-room,  Time,  Even" 
ing.  Attendants  discovered pr^nr'^ 
ing  Banquet,  Oong  sounds.  At- 
tendants  retire  mysterumdy,  Oong 
sounds  again.    Enter  Quests. 

If  s  an  imoo'  awfu'  summons  that 
gong.  On  the  stagjB  it  would  be 
taken  as  an  intimation  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  demon,  a  fairy,  or  (m 
Muster  Bichardson's  show^  a  ghost ; 
and  in  a  large  country-nouse  its 
sound  will  bring  all  the  fieiiries  of 
the  family  tripping  downstairs  to 
the  ethereal  enjoyment  of  dinner. 

Will  it  bo  considered  as  savouring 
of  the  most  gross  epicurean  doctrine, 
to  say  that  dinner,  as  the  principal 
form  of  feeding,  is  the  object  of  life? 
This  expression  of  opinion  will  be 
received  with  a  solemn  unpleasant 
silence.  These  words,  if  uttered 
loudly,  nay  defiantly,  by  way  of  a 
challenge  to  the  general  oompaoy, 
will  fall  like  a  hot  coal,  popping  it- 
self out  of  the  grate  on  to  the  draw- 
ing-room hearth-rug.  Gome,  my 
friends,  I  am  only  joking;  speaking 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something  as 
smart  as  possible  during  that  inter- 
mediate state  of  mistiness  and  un^ 
certainty  that  lies  between  the  arri- 
val of  the  Guests,  and  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  dinner.  Of  this  quarter, 
naif,  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
more  anon :  let  me  clear  myself  of 
this  seeming  epicureanism,  &lsely  so 
called.  For  what  does  the  modem 
man  of  much  leisure  live,  if  not  for 
dinner?    Certainly  not  for  break- 
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fast :  for  allowing  him  to  take  that 
meal  as  late,  say,  as  twelve  or  one 
o*clock,  it  is  evident  that  he  hasn't* 
lived  his  day  out  by  that  time. 
Neither  is  his  end  and  aim  centred 
in  luncheon ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  he 
even  admits  the  word  into  his  voca- 
bulary. At  what  meal  is  it  that  he 
meets  his  friends  with  their  various 
items  of  general  and  personal  news 
of  the  day  ?  To  what  meal  of  yes- 
terday does  he  refer  in  his  conver- 
sation at  the  club  to-morrow?  Din- 
ner. Dinner  ends  the  modem  day. 
I  say  the  modem  day,  because  our 
fore&thers  closed  theirs  with  sup- 

ger,  taking  it  at  about  the  same 
our  that  finds  us  at  the  dinner- 
table.  As  to  the  ancients,  who 
knew  not  gas,  and  were  economical 
in  the  matter  of  candles,  they  dined 
at  II  o*clock  A.tf.,  and,  absurd  as 
it  may  seem,  liked  it  But  then 
these  old  Bomans  turned  them- 
selves out,  or  were  turned  out  of 
bed  by  their  slaves,  as  soon  as  Uiere 
was  sufficient  daylight  for  shaving 
purpo8e&  For  what  does  the  man  of 
busmess  live  ?  Why  does  he  work  ? 
To  support  himself.  Precisely.  And 
he  supports  himself  by  food  ?  ]^- 
actly.  And  the  main  portion  of 
this  support  is  taken  at  what  meal, 
sir?  At  dinner.  Thank  you.  Then, 
sir  (it's  always  well  to  throw  in 
'sir'  when  you're  going  to  state  a 
clincher) — 'then,  sir,  the  man  of 
business  works  that  he  may  dine. 
He  works  that  he  may  live;  he 
dines  that  he  may  live ;  he  works 
that  he  may  dine.  If  he  has  a 
family,  his  labour  is  significantly 
stated  to  be  for  his  children's 
'  bread.'  But  here  there  is  a  chance 
of  such  a  theme  as  shall  force  the 
writer  into  a  pathetic  strain.  That 
won't  do:  there  must  be  no  red 
eyes,  or  moist  probosces,  at  dinner- 
time. So  let  us  laugh  and  sing; 
capital  thing  for  the  appetite,  by 
the  way,  is  siDging.  With  many, 
besides  being  a  cause,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  hunger.  Young  Hummer, 
in  whose  society  it  has  often  been 
my  lot  to  drive  in  a  cab  to  dine 
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with  a  mninal  Mend  (1  own  to 
being  somewhat  neryooa  about 
writing  that  word  'mntoal;'  but 
whether  need  rightly  or  wrongly,  I 
know  what  I  mean  by  it  in  this 

Sace,  as  also,  I  fancy,  will  the 
iendly  and  lazy  reader) ;— well, 
during  our  journey.  Hummer  es- 
chews conyersation,  and  treats  me 
to  reminiscences  of  popular  operas : 
whereby  I  know  that  Hummer  is 
hungry.  If  Hummer  is  not  hun- 
giy,  he  talks.  I  have  vainly 
tried  to  get  Himuner  out  of  this 
habit,  by  starting  some  topic  which 
is  interesting  to  Hummer.  Thus, 
after  the  usual  greeting  consequent 
upon  Hummers  gettmg  into  the 
cab,  when  /  '  pick  him  up,'  or  my 
getting  into  the  cab  when  he  picks 
me  up,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is 
a  silence,  and  the  cab  rattles  on- 
ward. Presently  Hummer  begins 
the  march  from  Norma,  'Tum  ti 
dum,  lum  ti  dum,  lum  ti  dumti ' 
(dumti  being  very  lugh  and  slightly 
out  of  tune,  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  change  the  key,  and  proceeds 
with  the  next  few  bars  in  a  bass 
voice,  like  somebody  else  singing), 
Mumti  doodle  deedle  doodle  lumti 
dumti  ;*  the  next  part  he  whistles, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  leather 
strap  that  pulls  up  the  cab  window. 
Much  as  1  admire  Bellini,  yet  the 
work  of  the  great  master  rendered 
by  Hummer,  through  the  somewhat 
unmeaning  and  decidedly  monoto- 
nous medram  of  'doodle  deedle, 
doodle  deedle,  lum  ti  dum  ti,'  loses 
much,  if  not  all,  of  its  native  charm 
and  original  freshness.  There  is  a 
pause,  and  I  begin  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  probability  of  Hum- 
mer not  knowing  another  tune,  and 
of  having  had  enough  of  Norma  by 
this  time.  This  is,  unfortunately, 
rather  premature. 

HoMMEB  (begins  in  the  middle  qf 
the  favourite  tenor  air  in  Marta,  de^ 
livering  the  same  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
whistle). 

Myself  (trying  to  interest  him), — 
'  Oh  I  have  you  heard  from  Charles 
(his  brother)  IsMyV 

HuMMEB  (shakes  his  head,  by  way 
of  answer,  but  doesnH  stop  whistling). 

Myself  (finding  that  the  first  me^ 
thod  is  a  failure,  attempting  some^ 
thing  that  requires  some  other  answer 


ihaniimply  'Yes!  or*  iTo').— *  What 
did  you  tmnk  of  Gladstone's  speedi 
last  night,  eh?* 

HuMiaaL  (stopping  his  whidling, 
and shakinghis head).--' AhV  (ShuU 
his  lips  and  hums  the  Quard^  Walii, 
as  if  in  deep  thought,) 

Myself  (in  desperatum). — '  What 
do  you  say  to  that  queer  turf  case, 
the  other  day>  eh?' 

HuiOCEB  (shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  singing  the  Old  MerCs  Chorus  tii 
Faua,y^'  Pop,  pop,  pop,  nop,  pop, 

g5p-a-pop  fol  lol  de  riddle  liddle 
-e-ey-  (imakesSJiO,^    (Finishes,) 

Myself.—'  Well,  but  do  you ' 

HxTMMSB  (encores  himtelf), — 'Pop, 

lol  de  nddle,  nddle  li-i-i-i-^-  (shakes) 
do.    (Finishes,  and  smiles  ai  me,) 

Myself  (determining  to  give  him  a 
toMte  of  the  nuisanoe,  vaguely,  no  tvm 
in  particular),  — '  Tooral  loonl, 
looral  land,  lum  di  dum  (this  in  a 
high  key),  ri  fol  looral  (tnterrt^pied 
by  a  cough :  then  as  a  baritone)  loonl 
loodle  um  doo.' 

Hummer  (starting  with  words),'- 
'Beautiful  star-ar!  Beautifril  star- 
abI'  &0, ;  then  encores  a  duet,  which 
should  be  written  operaticallj 
thus: — 

Hummer  (stea^f t7y).—'Beau-tiful 
star-ar!  Beautifol,' &o. 

Myself  (unsteadUy),'—'  A  life  on 
the  ocean-wave,  and  a  (joining  in, 
invciuntarily^  Beautiful  star-ar—' 

Hummer  (looking  out  of  one  trtn- 
dow),^' BetLXxHM  star-ar!  (keying 
steadily  to  the  tune)  Beautiful  star-ar! 
Star  of  the  e-venmg !  Beautifrd,'  Ac 

Myself  (looking  out  of  the  other 
window,  trying  the  only  tune  I  know, 
A  life  on  the  Ocean  Wave\ — ^'A 
toodley  um  ti  dave— a  tweeduy  nm 
ti  boo— a  hoo--(finding  mya^  glid- 
ing into  Beautiful  Star-ar,  I  tyoaek 
in  another  key,  with  words)  A  me  on 
the  ocean  wave,'  d:c. 

'  Hummer  (triumphanUv), 
'  Beautiful  star-ar !'  H 
Myself  (vagudy\  — 
'  Beautifta  star-ar !' dec 
and  here,  owning  myself  defeated,  I 
^  ve  in  to  Hummer.  He  stops  once 
m  the  course  of  ihe  drive  to  observe 
that  he  is  very  hungry. 

'  I  knew  that,'  I  growL 

'  Why  r  he  asks. 

'Because,'  I  growl  again,  'you 
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Always  kick  up  a  row— what  you 
call  singing — wnen  you  want  your 
dinner/ 

Hang  the  fellow !    Hammer  only 
laughs,  and  off  he  is  again  chirmp^ 
ing  with   the   perseverance   of  a 
throstle.    Have  you  ever  heard  the 
animals  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
just  before  feeding-time? — Hummer 
equals  any  two  of  them,  before  his  din- 
ner-hour.  At  last  we  arrive  at  Lady 
Plateglass^s  mansion.   The  occasion 
is  a  grand  dinner-party :  little  Hum- 
mer is  asked,  because  Hummer  is  at 
this  moment  private  secretary  to  my 
Lord  Partiton,  and,  moreover,  Hum- 
mer, let  me  tell  you,  is  veiy  well 
connected.  If  you  ask  me  of  hu  con- 
nections, I  cannot  say  anything :  no 
one  of  whom  I've  ever  inquired,  ever 
could ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  tradition 
floating  about  society  generally  that 
little  Hummer  is  *  docked  well  con- 
nected, you  know.'    Why  my  Lady 
Plateglaas  asks  nteiatk  question  b^ 
tween  that  fii8cinating[  aristocrat  and 
myself,  that  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
any  business  of  youra    I  do  not 
oft^n  go.    I  am  glad  of  thai    I 
should  become  what  Mr.  Mantalini 
called  'a  body'  if  I  did;  and  I  do 
not  want— that  is,  at  present— to  go 
out  of  this  beautiful  world,  merely 
because  I  take  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
my  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  lists 
of  the  beau  monde  that  dined  at 
Lady  Plateglass's  the  other  evening. 
Ohl  theduiness!  oh!  thestiffiieck- 
edness  of  these  state  dinne]>partiesl 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  those  people 
coming  downstairs,  at  the  portrait 
of  my  Lord  Plateglass.  Tou'U  only 
see  his  back  as  he  vanishes  into  the 
dining-room,    but    that's   enough, 
leading  the  way  with  the  principal 
guest  on  his  arm,  and  my  lady, 
with  that  single  curl  cork-screwing 
itself    over    her    right   shoulder, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  most  dis- 
tinguished exile,  who  looks  about 
as  cheerful  as  an  undertaker  at  a 
weddiug.    As  to  the  next  resplen- 
dent couple  who  have  returned  from 
some  Olympian  reception  profusely 
decorated,  as  you  now  see  them,  I 
am  glad  that  my  lot  will  not  be  cast 
between  tfiem  at  the  dinner-table. 
There's    Hummer   on    the   stairs 
with  an  eyegkss;  depend  upon  it 
that,  oblivious  of  his  partner,  he 
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is      rom-ti-toQdlQyummiQg    from 
'  Norma '  or  '  Puritan!.'  as  ne  snifb 
the  dinner  alaro£    Shall  I  point 
out  the  present  writer  to  you?  The 
artist  hoB  saved  me  the  trouble  by 
beheading  me  with   the  armoriid 
bearings  of  three  champagne  glasses 
and  a  couple  ot  bottles  in  the  left- 
hand  comer  of  the  picture.    But  if 
I  am  thus  hidden  from  view,  so  also 
is  the  graceful  limner  herself,  whom 
on  his  arm  it  is  the  great  pleasure 
of  this  present  scribbler  to  be  hand- 
ing down  to  dinner.    '  The  Spanish 
fleet  you  cannot  see,'  says  the  Go- 
vernor in  the  *  Critic,'  '  because— it 
is  not  yet  in  sight.'    Behind  the  de- 
corated Duchess  of  Ei^oye  (nothing 
less  I  assure  you)  comes  Lady  Ye- 
netia   Winsom,    the    Marquis    of 
Pledgitfs      charming      daughter. 
Charming !  yes,  that's  the  word,  for 
she  is  an  enchantress,  a  &scinatrix. 
She's  just  twenty-one,  and  the  wick- 
edest little  thing  that  ever  ruined  a 
man's  peace  of  mind.    The  exact 
number  of  hearts  that  she  broke  in 
her  first  season  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining;    but  it  was  known 
everywhere  that   it  was   through 
her  Charley  Fortescue  was  on  the 
point  of    shooting    himself,  and, 
changing  his  mind,  went  to  shoot 
something  or  other  in  Abyssinia. 
Wasn't  it  through  her  that  Jack 
Straw,  of  Straw's  Castle,  who  hasn't 
got  a  penny,  ran  into  all  sorts  of 
extravagances,  and  has  been  obliged 
to  expatriate  himself?    Finally,  to 
omit  all  mention  of  others,  didn't 
this  little  sly  puss  ('  sly  puss '  is  a 
mild  term  for  my  young  lady,  by 
the  way,  considering  the  mischief 
she  did)  give  Fred  Green  (the  bank- 
er's son)  to  Tmderstand  that  she 
loved  him  and  only  him;  and  wasn't 
the  fashionable  world  awoke  out  of 
its  sleep  rather  early  one  morning, 
to  hear  that  Lady  Yenetia  had  eloped 
with   Lord   Tiptop?     Green   was 
mightily  cut  up;  it  was  only  the 
day  before,  that  he  had  presented  her 
with  a  magnificent  diamond  brace- 
let.   Green  could  have  bought  Tip- 
top even  at   his  (Tiptop's)   own 
pnce,  which  is  not  saying  a  little 
either.    That's  not  Tiptop  or  Green 
that  Lady  Yenetia  is  walking  with 
now— that's  the  Honourable  Percy 
Freemantle,  a  man  of  the  world 
a  N 
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and  an  experienced  male  flirt—that 
is,  when  he  has  got  nnder  his  wing 
snch  a  one  as  is  the  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Pledgitt  There's 
Green,  the  banker's  son,  following 
his  enchantress;  he  pretends  that 
he  is  indifferent  to  the  flirtation  that 
she  is  at  this  moment  carrying  on 
with  Freemantle.  But  that  the 
tallest  footman  with  the  biggest 
calves  would  instantly  receiye  him 
by  his  coat-collar,  he  would  have 
fallen  down  on  his  knees  long  ago 
on  the  landing  and  haye  poured  out 
his  impassioned  words.  Decorum, 
howeyer,  forbids :  but  beneath  those 
coral  studs  and  elaborate  shirt-front, 
thumps  a  heart  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  affect  his  appetite  and  thicken 
his  utterance,  so  that  when  he  would 
address  his  companion.  Miss  Brank- 
leigh,  he  does  so  in  a  guttural  tone, 
that  appears  to  issue  from  some- 
where under  his  white  tie.  Miss 
Brankleigh,  who  sets  herself  up  for 
a  bit  of  a '  blue,*  bothers  poor  Green 
about  'Julius  Caasar.'  Has  Mr. 
Green  read  the  Emperor's  work? 
No,  Green  has  not.  Is  he  going  to 
read  it?  Green  doesn't  know;  in 
fact,  he  hasn't  made  up  his  mind ; 
that'S'-yeB— that  is,  certainly,  if  he 
has  time.  '  Tou'U  consider  me  yery 
ignorant,  I'm  sure,'  says  Miss 
Brankleigh,  playfully,  'but  who 
vxts  Julius  Cffisar  ?' 

Green  is  brought  up  with  a  sharp 
pull.  His  mind  must  wander  no 
longer. 

'  Who  was  Julius  Gtesar  ?*  repeats 
the  unhappy  Green,  beginning  to 
say  to  himself  that  he  ought  to  Imaw, 
and  trying  to  call  to  mind  tiie  me* 
mories  of  his,  not  yery  far  distant, 
schoolboy  days.  He  must  giye  an 
answer,  and  so  he  says,  with  a 
smile  intended  to  assert  superiority 
of  knowledge,  'Why,  he  was  a 
Boman.' 

'Tes,  yes,'  returns  Miss  Brank- 
leigh, '  I  know  thai  But  I  mean, 
how  did  he— that  is  ^  he  did—so 
much  resemble  the  great  Napo- 
leon?* 

Green  is  abput  to  reply—by  way 
of  illustrating  the  historical  smoila- 
rity— that  Julius  Osesar  conqueoied 
Hannibal ;  but  suddenly  calling  to 
mind  that  Napoleon  the  First  did 
not  conquer  Hannibal,for  the  simple 


reason  that  there  was  no  HamiiUl 
to  conquer,  he  giyes  that  up  at 
once.  A  bright  thought  thenoocozs 
to  him,  and  he  says,  *  You  see  they 
were  both  emperors  and  great  oon- 
querors,  and— a — '  here  fidling  to 
produce  any  further  &ots,  he  le- 
peats  yaguely— 'and  a  groat  con- 
queror.' He  thinks  a  second  afle^ 
wards  that  he  might  haye  shone  a 
degree  more  brilliantly ;  but  before 
he  has  time  to  make,  as  it  were,  a 
corrected  copy  of  his  last  speech, 
Miss  Brankleigh,  who  a^paientiy 
eats  nothing,  has  tackled  mm  again. 

'  But  were  the  two  empeiois  so 
much  alike  in  eyery  respect?' 

'Well,' replies  Green,  trying  (in 
nautical  phriase)  to  round  the  ques- 
tion safely, '  there  were  many  points 
between  the  Emperor  of  Borne— 
and—'  here  a  doubt  flashes  across 
him  as  to  whether  Caosar  was  an 
emperor,  or  a  consul,  or  a  tribune, 
and  he  hesitates,  and,  in  his  nerrous- 
ness,  refuses  the  only  dish  that  he 
wanted  to  taste.  'When  I  say  em- 
peror,' he  resumes,  finding  that  his 
mir  liistener  expects  some  further  in- 
formation, 'I  should  say  that  Caesar 
was  a—'  heis  ^oing  tosay  Deoemyir, 
but  is  uncertam  as  to  its  meaning; 
'Offisar  was  not  an  emperor— but 
had  the  power  of  an  emperor.' 

'Oh!  of  course  he  wasnt,'  ex- 
claims Miss  Brankleigh.  'How yery 
stupid  of  me  to  forget  that!' 

So  thinks  Green,  and  sincerely 
trusts  that  the  conyersation  is  at  an 
end.  Miss  Brankleigh,  who  finds  this 
an  easy  method  of  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  sorts  of  general 
infonnation,  continues :  '  What  wa$ 
her 

'  He  was  a— dear  me—'  says  the 
artful  Green,  trying  to  preteiKl  that 
the  word  is  on  Uie  tip  of  his  tongue 
— '  he  was  a— fr— a  whaf  s-his-name, 
with  Csesar,  Antony,  and  Cleopatra 
—I  mean  Lepidus— no  I  should  si^ 
Brutus:  a  tnumyir!'  he  adds  tri- 
umphantly, 'a  triumyir.* 

'Oh!  I  thought,'  obseryee  Miss 
Brankleigh, '  that  that  was  Octayiua 
Ceesar.' 

Poor  Green !  he  begins  to  thmk 
that  it  might  haye  been  Ootarius 
Caesar— that  it  wa$  Octayius  Cesar; 
untQ  the  probability  became  a  oer- 
iaintj,  and  he  bows  down  befora 
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the  lady's  gnperior  memory  and 
Imowledge  of  ancient  hlBtory,  by 
deoiding  against  himself  that  it  was 
OetftTias  GaBsar.  If  at  this  moment, 
on  pain  of  instant  bowHStringing,  he 
waa  commanded,  by  the  Pasha 
with  three  tails  to  write  a  short  and 
precise  account  of  Jnlins  Gsesar,  he 
would  say,  being  completely  and 
hopelessly  muddled  on  the  subject, 
'Julius  GfBsar  was  not  the  same  as 
Octavius  CsBsar,  the  triumvir  with 
Antony  and  Cleopatra:  he  oon^ 
quered  Hannibal  and  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Gkiul,  where  he  wrote  his 
''Commentaries."  Here Pompey ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said,  "We  shall 
meet  again  at  Philippi,"  which  he 
did.  Subsequently,  being  killed  by 
Brutus,  to  whom  he  called  out "  Et 
tu.  Brute  J*  He  was  a  great  con- 
queror, and  there  was  an  oration 
over  his  body.' 


These  fpmtt  dinners  are  melan- 
choly affiurs.  The  true  philosophy 
of  meals  may  be  fully  stated  in  the 
fbllowing  system,  which,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  follow  me,  I  will  divide 
into   fourteen  propositions.     The 

first  is however,  in  this  case  a 

proposition  made  by  my  finend  Jack 
Gourmay,  who  comes  in  to  suggest, 
that  I  should  at  once  dress  and 
come  to  dine  with  him  at  his  club, 
'  The  Stilton,'  in  St  James's  Street 
Gourmay  is  not  a  man  to  berefosed 
with  impunity;  and,  moreover,  he 
knows,  if  any  one  in  London  does, 
what  a  dinner  should  be.  There- 
fore, thanking  you  for  your  kind 
attention,  as  academical  lecturers 
say,  we  will,  if  you  please,  resume 
this  interesting  subject  at  our  next 
meeting.  I  wish  you  all  a  very 
good  morning.  F.  0.  B. 


A  MAT  DBEAM 


or  THE  niCALE  EXAMINATION. 

IF  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 
For  to-morrow  in  the  Senate-house  at  nine  I  must  appear ; 
To-monow  for  all  womankind  will  be  a  glorious  day ; 
And  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

There's  many  a  blue,  bluenstockxng,  but  none  so  blue  as  I ; 
There's  not  a  girl  amongst  them  all  with  me  can  hope  to  vie ; 
There's  none  so  sharp  as  little  Alice,  not  by  a  long,  long  way. 
For  I'm  to  be  head  o'  t  la  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

I  lie  awake  all  night,  mother,  but  in  the  mom  I  sleep. 
And  dream  of  Virgil,  Euclid,  Dons,  all  jumbled  in  a  heap ; 
And  the  letters  in  the  Euclid  dance  about  like  lambs  at  play— 
Oh!  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

As  I  came  by  King's  Chapel,  whom  think  ye  that  I  saw 
But  Andrew  Jones  de  Mandeville  Fitzherbert  Aspenshaw  ? 
He  thought  of  that  hard  problem  I  gave  him  yesterday — 
For  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

He  thought  me  such  a  bore,  mother,  for  he  couldn't  get  it  right ; 

To  see  him  puzzle  o*er  it  was  such  a  funny  sight ; 

But  not  on  such  a  dolt  as  him  Pd  throw  myself  away. 

For  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 
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They  say  ho  is  fond-hcarto<l ,  l>ut  that  can  never  bo; 
He  can't  get  through  his  Littlc-go— ilicn  what  is  he  to  me? 
There's  many  a  hcuior- wrangler  who'll  woo  me  in  the  l\!ay. 
For  I'm  to  bo  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  liead  o'  tho  lifit,  they  say. 

Little  EfTie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  gate, 
And,  till  tliey  give  thr  (iiie.>tiuns  out,  at  the  window  she  must  wait; 
Aiid  when  she's  pot  tluui,  back  to  you,  mother,  she  shall  haste  away — 
And  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  li.st,  motbtr,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

In  the  i)a]'i  rs  country  parstujs  liave  written  lots  of  trash — 
They  say  this  scheme  for  us,  motlier,  is  sure  to  come  to  smash; 
Ami  aged  dons  all  shake  their  licads,  ancl  say  it  will  not  pay- 
But  Tm  to  bo  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  tho  list,  they  say. 

If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear; 

I  had  sometiiing  more  to  say,  mother,  but  my  head  is  not  quite  clear 

For  I  always  have  a  headache  when  I  i)ut  my  books  away — 

But  I'm  to  bo  head  o'  tlio  ILst,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  Bay. 


I  thought  to  have  gone  down  before,  but  still  up  here  I  am, 
And  still  there's  hanging  o'er  me  that  horrible  exam. : 
They  said  I  should  bo  first,  mother,  but  tlien  I'd  such  bad  luck — 
Though  I  went  in  for  High  Honours — /  only  yot  a  pluck. 

X.  Y.  B. 
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•  BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS/ 
A  Talk  in  Foub  Csaptebs. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TWIUGHT  AMD  JACK  HOBTIMEB. 


THE  ladies  (they  were  com- 
prised in  my  ivife  and  our  sole 
guest,  a  cousin  feminine)  had  left 
the  dining-room;  so  I  drew  up  my 
chair  beside  the  open  window,  ele- 
vated my  feet  into  a  second,  and 
prepared  to  extract  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort,  compatible  with 
circumstances,  tom  that  half-hour 
of  post-prandial  bereayement,  which 
is  the  Euglishman's  privilege. 

And  really  circumstances  just 
now  wAe  not  otherwise  than  con- 
ducive to  enjoyment  The  soft- 
scented  air  of  a  sweet  summer 
evening  rustled  very  pleasantly 
through  the  wid&K>pen  window. 
The  voices  of  the  village  children 
at  play,  mellowed  (I  am  happy  to 
say)  by  distance,  came  up  ever  and 
anon  upon  its  gentle  breath;  and, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  more  delicately 
fragrant  glass  of  Bureundy  has  sel- 
dom gladdened  the  heart  of  man 
than  that  which  blushed  beside  my 
albow  on  the  table  now. 

I  was,  let  me  trust,  in  an  appre- 
ciative and  grateful  frame  of  mind; 
but  yet,  as  I  sipped  my  Burgundy 
and  lay  back  in  my  chair  watching 
the  tender  evening  light  die  away 
on  the  distant  trees,  I  was  conscious 
of  a  want ;  for,  after  all,  he  is  but 
a  churl  who  can  contentedly  drink 
even  the  glorious  vintage  of  Bur- 
gundy alone. 

'Man  never  is^  but  always  to 

be '  I  was  beginnings  when  the 

door  opened. 

'  Mr.  Mortimer,  sir.' 

'Let  us  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies  I*  I  ejaculated  instead ; '  glad 
to  see  yon.  Jack!  Stevens,  clean 
glasses.' 

'Am  I  the  mercy?*  inquired  Jack, 
depositing  himself  leisurely  in  the 
most  comfortable  chair  at  hand. 
'  Not  a  particularly  small  one,  titen, 
Fm  thinking,  Frank.' 

'  Not  small  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,'  answered  I,  pushing  the  Bur- 


gundy across  the  table ;  and  really, 
just  now,  in  the  vague  half  lights 
Jack  Mortimer's  six  feet  three 
loomed  even  unusually  large  and 
handsome.  No,  Jack  was  certainly 
not  a  small  mercy.  We  had  been 
schoolfellows  at  Westminster,  chums 
at  Cambridge,  the  best  of  friends 
always,  though  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  or  so  parted  by  many 
a  thousand  miles  of  sea  and  land. 

Even  by  this  half-light  something 
indescribable  in  the  set  of  my  old 
friend's  ordinarily  fashionable  gar- 
ments, a  something  more  inde- 
scribable still  in  his  whole  bearing, 
— a  certain  large  ease  and  freedom, 
as  of  a  man  accustomed  to  an  al- 
most unlimited  amount  of  space  to 
turn  himself  in,  would  have  been 
suggestive  of  one  fact,  I  think,  to 
the  most  casual  observer— *  Home 
fhnn  the  colonies.'  And  home  from 
the  colonies  it  was. 

For  the  last  five  years  Jack  Mor^ 
timer  had  been  enjoying  life  in  the 
bush.  Not  that  in  his  case  there 
had  existed  the  usual  inducement 
for  viewing  life  under  those  delight- 
fully primitive  aspects,  for  my  fnend 
had  occupied  from  his  youth  up- 
wards that  enviable  position  of  heir  to 
a  wealthy  maiden  aunt ;  but  merely, 
as  it  seemed,  from  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable tendency  in  his  own  nature 
towards  that  simple  and  patriarchal 
state  of  things.  There  having  been 
no  particular  necessity  for  his  pros- 
penng  in  the  line  of  life  he  had 
adopted,  prosper,  of  course,  he  did ; 
but  a  few  months  back,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  maiden 
aunt,  who  was  getting  on  in  yearn, 
and  craved,  as  she  said,  to  see  her 
boy  (which  she  would  have  called 
Jack  if  he  had  been  sixty,  instead 
of  well  up  towards  thiriy,  as  he 
was)  take  up  his  position  in  his 
native  land  before  she  died,  he  had 
disposed  of  all  his  flocks  and  herds, 
and  come  back  to  Old  England  to 
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settle  down  as  a  country  gentleman 
and  landed  proprietor. 

I  had  not  very  long  previously 
Bucceedod  to  my  own  modest  patri- 
mony of  Meadowsleigh,  and  flatter 
myself  that  that  fact  had  some 
weight  in  the  selection  made  by 
Jack  of  a  residence :  the  same  being 
a  queer,  rambling  old  house,  with  a 
valuable,  but  certainly  improvable 
property  attached,  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, called  The  Wild. 

Here  Jack  had  been  domiciled  for 
some  months  now,  the  head  of  a 
curious  bachelor  establishment,  or- 
ganized, I  should  say,  on  strictly 
bush  principles. 

As  near  neighbours,  as  well  as 
old  friends.  Jack  and  I  were  accus- 
tomed to  exchange  unceremonious 
visits  at  all  hours ;  so  that  after  wo 
had  nodded  to  each  other  over  our 
first  glass,  there  was  scarcely  any 
need  of  his  accounting,  in  a  half- 
apologetic  way,  for  his  appearance 
at  this  particular  time,  by  saying 
•  that  The  Wild  was  apt  to  feel  duller 
than  usual  on  these  long,  quiet 
summer  evenings  I' 

'  I  can  imagine  a  vacuum  there, 
which,  being  abhorred  of  nature,  it 
is  consequently  unnatural  of  you  not 
to  fill.'  I  said,  lazily,  '  Jack,  why 
don't  you  marry?* 

This  suggestion  my  friend  re- 
ceived in  the  silence  which  I  had 
sometimes  noticed  it  was  his  habit 
to  receive  remarks  of  a  similar 
nature,  nor  was  it  his  usual  custom 
to  lead  up  to  such,  by  any  reference 
to  his  bachelorhood.  As  he  sat  now, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  looking 
very  large,  and  brown,  and  handsome, 
and  yet  with  unwonted  gravity  on 
his  face  too,  a  suspicion  for  the  first 
time  entered  my  head,  as  I  glanced 
at  him,  that  there  might  be  some 
reason,  of  a  tender  and  romantic 
nature,  to  account  for  his  peculiar 
reticence  on  this  subject;  though, 
indeed.  Jack  Mortimer,  with  his 
jolly  laugh,  his  genial  face,  and 
kindly  words  and  looks  for  all  the 
world,  was  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  idea  of  '  blighted 
hopes' '  worms  in  the  bad,'  and  so 
forth. 

<  My  wife,  with  whom  Jack  was  on 
terms  of  mutual  amity  and  good- 
will (as,  indeed,  this  gentleman  is  a 


&vourite  with  married  ladies  in 
general),  was  firmly  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  not  only  that  Jack 
had  never  been  in  love,  but  that  he 
would  never  marry. 

'  And  why,  madam,  should  yon 
infer  this  of  a  man  who  is  in  every 
way  calculated  to  adorn  that  ho- 
nourable estate  ?'  I  inquired,  when 
the  partner  of  my  joys  first  enunci- 
ated her  views  upon  this  subject. 
'  Is  not  my  old  friend  eminently 
social  in  his  habits,  brimming  over 
with  all  kindly  affections?  WTay, 
then,  should  he  be  incapable  of  love, 
and  cut  off  from  the  joys  of  matri- 
mony ?' 

'  1  did  not  say  he  was  incajiable 
of  love, Fi-ank ;— ah,  no!'  answered 
Mrs.  Marchmont,  'though  I  think 
he  will  never  marry.  It  will  bo 
some  woman's  loss  too,  for  men  like 
Mr.  Mortimer — men  more  affection- 
ate than  passionate,  more  constant 
than  ardent,  make  model  husbands. 
Their  wives  are  better  loved  than 
even  their— their  sweethearts  (yes, 
Frank,  I  like  the  pretty  old  world 
name  for  the  old,  old  relation,  and 
think  no  other  so  simply  expressive). 
And  hearth  and  home  are  more  to 
such  men  as  he,  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  think.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,'  I  re- 
marked in  some  surprise,  for  my 
wife's  voice  was  very  soft  and  gentle  ^ 
as  she  spoke,  *  you  seem  to  have ' 
brought  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  reflection  to  bear  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Mortimer !' 

'  Reflection !— not  at  all,  dear/ 
Mrs.  ^larchmont  eaid  simply ;  '  one 
feels— at  least  I  think  a  woman  does 
instinctively— the  worth  of  such  a 
man  as  John  Mortimer.  And  he  is 
not  of  that  order  that  is  most  at- 
tractive to  the  greatest  number  of 
women  either.' 

'Indeed!  Be  good  enough  to 
explain  the  contradiction  in  your 
words,  young  woman.  If  Jack  Mor- 
timer is  possessed  of  such  unusnal 
virtue,  and  women  instinctively  per- 
ceive the  same,  why  is  he  not  the 
honoured  object  of  their  regards? 
Or  am  I  to  understand  that  the 
female  mind  prefers  an  exhilarating 
sprinkling  of  vice  in  its  idol,  if  only 
to  throw  the  virtues  up  into  broader 
light,  as  it  were?' 
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'  No,  not  that  ezaeUy/  Mrs.  Much- 
mont  answered  lath^ hesitatingly; 
'  but  I  think,  perhaps,  that  women 
prefer  in  general  a— well—a  mora 
showy  style  of  thing  than  Mr.  Morti- 
mer.   Don't  langh,  Frank.' 

Bnt  I  did  langh. 

^  Of  conrse  they  do,  bless  their 
hearts!  And  so  poor  Jack  is  to  be 
the  victim  of  an  nnappreciating 
feinale  world.' 

'I  don't  think  I  meant  that, 
either,  Frank;  bnt  of  this  I  am 
convinced,  that  any  woman  willing 
to  marry  Mr.  Mortimer  wonld  have 
to  make,  him  understand  it  in  an 
nnmistakeable  manner,  or  he  wonld 
never  credit  the  fact' 

'  Well— well,  my  lova  Then  let 
ns  hope  that  a  lady  may  cross 
onr  friend's  path  in  life  with  suffi- 
cient sease  to  appreciate  his  worth, 
and  sufficient  courage  and  candour 
to  volunteer  the  state  of  her  heart 
to  the  object  for  which  it  beats,  or 
else  we  may  consider  his  &te  as 
sealed,  I  suppose.' 

'  Mr.  Mortimer  would  never  many 
any  woman  who  could  forget  in  the 
slightest  degree  womanly  delicacy 
or  propriety/  my  wife  returned  with 
much  dignity. 

'  Then  may  the  saints  help  him, 
my  dear ;  for  help  from  man  or  wo- 
man availeth  not,  as  I  understand 
you,'  said  I,  dismissing  the  subject 

I  had  pooh-poohed  my  wife's  ob- 
servations, of  course,  thus  vindi- 
cating my  natural  supremacy  and 
superiority,  but  secretly  I  own  they 
had  weight  with  me,  and  I  had  long 
ago  set  down  Jack  as  notamarrying 
man,  in  spite  of  his  natural  predi- 
lection for  the  society  of  women,  as 
evinced  in  his  seeking  that  of  those 
who  were  safely  provided  with  hus- 
bands. 

The  tender  evening  light  was  fitst 
fitding  into  the  transparent  darkness 
of  a  midsummer  night  as  we  sank 
into  mutual  silence.  Streaks  of 
mellow  light  from  the  wide-open 
windows  of  the  adjacent  drawing- 
room  chequered  the  long  shadows  of 
tree  and  shrub  on  the  lawn  with 
broad  bars  of  quiet  light.  The  low 
airs  of  evening  sighed  tenderly  to 
the  trees,  which  whispered  back 
answers  all  lovingly  tremulous,  and 
then,  suddenly,  there  grew  out  from 


that  murmurous  accompaniment,  a 
strain  of  plaintive  passion,  of  won- 
drous sweetness. 

*  Eintam  bin  leh.' 

I  think  we  both  held  our  breaths 
as  that  inspiration  of  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber's,  breathing  sorrowful  regret, 
passionate  yearning,  came  borne  to 
us  on  a  rich  young  voice ;  and  when, 
in  a  few  minutes,  it  sank  and  fi&ltered 
into  silence,  Jack  rose  from  lus 
chair  and  leaned  out  of  the  window 
without  speaking.  'Come,'  said  I, 
presently,  'let  us  join  the  ladies. 
"  Music  hath  charms,"  especially  on 
an  evening  like  this.' 

The  sudden  change  from  the  dark- 
ling atmosphere  of  the  room  we  had 
left,  to  the  radiance  of  that  which 
enshrined  the  ladies  of  my  house* 
hold,  was  a  little  dazzling  and  be- 
wildering. Was  it  only  that?  or 
did  I  see,  as  Jack  Mortimer  turned 
from  his  friendly  greeting  to  TiSis, 
Marchmont,  to  bow  in  response  to 
my  introduction  of  <Mr.  Mortimer' 
to  'Miss  Francis,'  a  sudden  start, 
followed  by  utter  confusion  on  Jack's 
part,  a  vivid  blush,  and  an  exceed- 
mgly  haughty  up-rearing  of  the 
head,  on  that  of  my  pretty  little 
cousin,  Beaty  Francis? 

CHAPTEE  II. 


WHAT  IS 


PLOT? 


'So,  Miss  Beaiy!  My  introduc- 
tion of  my  friend,  John  Mortimer, 
last  night,  was  altogether  super- 
fluous, it  seems.  Ton  were  already 
acquainted?' 

'  I  have  seen  the — ^the  gentleman 
before,  cousin  Frank,'  answered  Miss 
F^ds  loftily,  but  with  that  falter- 
ing, teU-iale  colour  rushing  over  her 
&»9  nevertheless. 

Dignity  is  not  my  cousin's  forte ; 
she  can  be  saucy  and  loving,  and 
pettish  and  tender,  charming  always, 
but  she  cannot  be  dignified  nor  awe- 
inspiring,  consequently  I  pursued 
the  subject,  in  no  wise  daunted  by 
the  little  lady's  displeasure. 

'  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
did  you  mean  by  that  awftd  pause 
before  "gentleman,"  my  dear? 
What  denomination  did  it  take  the 
place  of?' 

'  Squatter,  perhaps,'  was  the  pert 
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answer.  'Is  not  that  what  the 
creatures  are  called,  who  liye  in  the 
outlandish  place  yonr  friend  comes 
from?' 

'Certainly  not,  Miss.  The  term 
is  not  euphonious,  I  admit,  but  it  is 
neither  one  of  ignominy,  nor  re- 
proach, as  you  in  your  ignorance 
would  imply,  being  only  another 
name  for  a  landed  proprietor,  and  sig* 
nifying  the  same  thing.  My  friend 
was  merely  a  cattle  dealer,  and  I 
own  it  puzzles  me  to  imagine  when 
your  m^h  mightineas  could  have 
met  an  mdividual  in  so  lamentably 
an  inferior  condition  of  life.' 

'  What  does  it  matter  where  I  met 
him?'  my  cousin  burst  out  with  a 
vehemence  that  quite  startled  and 
overwhelmed  me,  her  sweet  &oe 
crimson,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears 
— of  anger,  of  pain,  of  mortification 
—of  what  ?  '  I  never  wanted  to  see 
him ;  I  wish  I  never  had !  Oh,  how 
often  I  have  wished  I  never,  never 
had !  Why  did  he  not  stay  out  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world?  I 
thought  he  was  gone  for  ever.' 

These  sentences,  full  of  'overs' 
and  'nevers,'  came  in  jerks  from 
lips  that  quivered  pitifully,  and 
when  they  were  ended,  two  great 
tears  fought  their  way  through 
restraining  lashes,  and  rolled  heavily 
down  her  &oe. 

If  I  was  utterly  surprised,  I  was 
moved  also.  My  little  cousin  was 
very  dear  to  me ;  she  had  been  my 
pet  and  plaything  ever  since  the  day 
when  I,  a  rough  schoolboy,  used  to 
steal  away  fr^  companions  of  my 
own  sex  and  age,  to  i>lay  with  a 
pretty  toddling  baby  in  a  white 
frock  and  blue  shoes. 

I  took  her  two  hands  and  drew 
her  up  beside  me. 

'  My  dear,'  said  I,  '  I  ask  your 
pardon  if  I  have  jested  on  a  subject 
that  really  touched  you  in  any  way. 
I  never  dreamed  of  your  having  any 
special  interest  in  Jack  Mortimer; 
how  could  1  ?' 

Hard  is  it  for  the  mind  masculine, 
to  follow  the  twists  and  twinings  of 
the  one  feminine.  I  had  touched 
the  wrong  striuff  again.  Up  went 
my  cousin's  head»  while  a  hot  flush 
came  to  dry  up  the  two  great  tears. 

*  And  I  have  no  interest-Hspecial 
or  otherwise— in  Mr.  Mortimer.  He 


is  nothing  to  me,  nor  OTsr  wiU  be. 
X  beg  you  to  believe  that  once  for 
aU,  Frank.' 

'  Of  course,  dear,'  said  I,  sooth* 
ingly,  but  taking  leave,  at  the  same 
time,  to  doubt  l£at  assertion  under 
the  circumstances.  '  Any  one  could 
see  from  your  meeting  last  night 
that  your  previous  acquaintance 
must  have  been  of  the  moiA  casual 
nature.  A  ball-room  one,  perhaps, 
dear,  when  you  danoed  five  out  of 
eveiy  six  dances  with  Jack,  ate  ices 
together  under  the  orange  trees  ina 
shady  conservatory,  watched  the 
moon  out  of  the  cool  balcony,  and 
passed  him  in  the  street  the  next 
day,  without  so  much  aa  even  a 
glance  of  recognition.  It  was  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  wasn't  it,  my 
UttleBeaty?' 

'  No,  Erank— nothing  like  it  A 
ball-room  and  dancing  I  Oh,  no, 
no!  A  death-chamber,  and  dyinff 
words  rather.  Oh,  Frank,  Frank! 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all!'  And 
with  that,  poor  Bei^  nestled  her 
flushed  fiM)e  on  to  my  breast  (many 
a  time  in  the  old  days  she  had 
cried  herself  to  sleep  there  after 
some  childish  grid;  or  a  fit  of  naugh- 
tiness) and  wept 

'  Then  tell  me,  as,  indeed,  my  pet, 
who  has  a  better  right  to  know  all 
that  vexes  or  pleases  you  than  your 
poor  cousin  Fiank ;  and  in  the  dear 
old  days  that  are  gone,  Beaty,  to 
whom  did  you  ever  carry  all  your 
griefis  (thank  Gk>d,  they  have  not  been 
many,  nor  heavy,  my  dear!)  but  to 
him?' 

'Ah,  used,  Frank!'  she  cried, 
nestling  ever  closer  and  closer. 

'And  will  still— yes;  for  I  have 
never  separated  the  Beaty  of  to-day 
from  the  little  child  I  used  to  love 
so  dearly ;  and  I  claim  the  right  still 
to  be  the  sharer  of  all  that  pleases, 
all  that  grieves  her :  I  shall  never 
give  it  up  till  one  comes  between  us 
with  a  better,  and  that  can  only  be 
a  husband.' 

'No  husband  will  ever  come  be- 
tween us.  Frank,  dear,  I  shallnever 
marry— never!'  said  Beaty,  with 
much  energy,  through  her  tears ;  and 
beyond  reiterating  this  preeently, 
when  she  sat  up  and  dried  her  eym, 
I  could  extract  nothing  at  all  &om 
my  cousin  on  the  subject  that  moved 
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her.  I  had  loyed  this  JiiUe  girl 
very  dearly.  I  had  been  accastomed 
to  think  of  her  as  mine  by  a  pecn- 
liarly  near  and  fiimiliar  tia  I  was 
wounded  to  think  the  woman  could 
have  a  secret,  when  the  child  had 
confided  all.  I  was  hurt,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  showed  it,  for  with  a  fiedterine 
smile  Beatrice  put  her  arms  round 
my  neck  as  she  said — 

'There  are  some  things—some 
troubles — ^that  are  best  neyertold, 
dear  Frank,  I  think,  and  this  is  one 
of  theuL  It  could  do  me  no  good, 
and  would,  perhaps,  be  wrong  also, 
sinoe  another  person  is  ooncerned  in 
it.  You  could  not  help  me,  dear,  no, 
not  if  it  were  possible  to  wi^  to  do  so 
more  than  you  do— which  could  not 
be,  I  know— and— and  if  s  nothing 
new— and  I  don't  often  think  of  it 
now— only,  last  night,  it  all  seemed 
to  come  back  so  freshly.  lamafraid 
I  have  been  Tery  silly,  and  pained 
you  <  needlessly.  Dcm't  speak  or 
think  of  it  any  more,  and  Iwill  try 
and  forget  it  also.' 

'One  word,  Beatrice j  do  you 
know  that  Mr.  Mortimer  is  our  near 
neighbour  and  constant  visitor? 
Teu  me,  my  dear,  would  you  rather 
not  see  him  any  more,  wMle  you  re* 
main  here?' 

'  Oh  I  I  don't  know ;  I  don*t  care, 
!Frank ;  let  that  beas  he  likes,'  again 
with  tibat  burning  colour;  'don't 
say  any  more  about  it;'  and  with 
this  I  was  obliged  to  be  content 

Feign  to  be  so,  I  mean,  for  con- 
tent I  certainly  was  not 

A  horrible,  haunting  idea  that 
Jack  Mortimer,  whom  I  had  hitherto 
sworn  by,  as  the  worthiest,  kindest, 
most  chiyahous  of  men,  had  fiiUen 
short  somehow  of  right-doing  where 
my  little  cousin  was  concerned,  beset 
me  painfully. 

It  seemed  incredible,  and  yet  how 
otherwise  account  for  what  had 
passed  between  my  cousin  and 
me? 

I  could  not  rest,  so  laying  the 
reins  upon  the  neck  of  my  inclina- 
tion they  straightway  led  me  in  the 
direction  of  The  Wild. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  at  home— yes 
— ^would  I  walk  into  the  study  or 
the  dining-room,  while  Binks  went 
in  search  of  his  master,  who  was 
somewhere  out  of  doors  ? 

VOL.  vn.— HO.  xui. 


'Out  of  doors?  No— I  would  not 
come  in  then.  I  would  prefer  find- 
ing Mr.  Mortimer  myself;'  and  being 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  Jack's 
nabits,  I  turned  confidently  down 
the  shrubbery  walk  that  led  towards 
the  stables.  The  responsible-look- 
ing head  groom  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  harness  room  (the  stable 
department  at  The  Wild  was  much 
more  ably  administered  than  the 
rest  of  the  establishment). 

He  touched  his  forelock  in  answer 
to  my  inquiiT. 

'Mr.  Mortuner?  Tes,  sir,  in  the 
loose  box,  sir,  along  of  Ajax— mostly 
there  at  this  time.    This  way,  sir.' 

In  the  loose  box  aoooidingly— an 
apartment  as  spacious  and  much 
more  neatly  kept  than  the  dwelling- 
room  of  many  a  fiunily— I  found  my 
friend  seated,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  in 
a  very  easy  position,  on  one  comer 
of  the  manger,  out  of  which  black 
Ajax  was  leisurely  nartakin^  of  his 
midday  meal,  yet  uffcing  his  head 
ever  and  anon  to  look  into  his  mas- 
ter's face  with  that  pensive  kindness 
we  see  in  the  eyes  of  the  horse  or 
dog  that  loves  us.  Close  at  Jack's 
feet,  too,  lay  an  animal  of  the  last- 
named  species,  a  splendid  kangaroo 
dog,  that,  too  noble  for  jeidousy, 
watched  yet,  with  a  certain  wistfnl- 
ness,  the  hand  so  often  withdrawn 
from  its  resting-place  in  the  sort  of 
sash  Jack  wore,  in  place  of  a  belt  or 
braces,  to  fondle  the  horse's  short 
velvet  ears,  or  shining  crost 

The  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog, 
all  powerful  and  beautifril  of  their 
kind,  made  a  pretty  picture,  and 
verily.  Jack's  frank  &oe,  and  kind 
eyes  were  not  those  of  a  man  who 
could  wilfully  wrong  any  of  God's 
ereatuies,  great  or  smalL 

The  doubt  lying  heavy  at  my 
heart  vanished  somehow,  when  my 
hand  was  griped  in  that  friendly 
one ;  but  curioeily  and  interest,  deep 
and  overpowering,  remained. 

Jack  duly  inquired  after  Mrs. 
Marchmont's  health,  but  referred  in 
no  way  to  our  visitor  or  his  recogni- 
tion of  her,  and  biding  my  time  I 
made  none  either.  After  half  an 
hour  with  Ajax,  stable  topics,  local 
matters,  crops,  and  neighbourly 
talk  generaUy,  we  sauntered  away 
from  Sie  stable  precincts,  out  under 
2  o 
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a  T&w  of  flowearing  limefl,  where  fho 
bees  ware  making  drowsy  mnao. 

One  of  tluMe  interrals  of  siknee 
had  be&Uen—that  mote  tiian  any- 
thing, almost,  goes  to  show  t£e 
ccmiplete  intimacy  fhat  sabsiBtB  be- 
tween those  TdiD  indulge  it  in  each 
other's  aooiefy— and  presentiy  into 
this  silence  st^e  the  plaintive  music 
of  tiut  melody  or  last  night, 
"vriiutled  very  deftly  and  sweetly, 
whistled  as  X  think  only  one  man 
can  ezeoate  that  aeoomplishment, 
that  man  being  Jack  Mortimer. 

I  let  him  finish  add  then  tamed 
rather  snddenly : — 

•  By-<3ke-bye,  Jack,  yon  never  toM 
me  Toa  were  acquainted  with  my 
consm,  Beatrice  francis  I' 

Jadlhi  breywn  faee  gained  a  per- 
ceptible access  of  oolonr. 

'Biitetl?  WeU— no— I  dare  say 
I  neyer  dM.  I  saw  her  once,  I 
think,  before  I  went  to  AnstraJia, 
five  years  ago— never  since  I  came 
home,  till  last  night.  I  don't  e^ea 
know,  being  mistily  ignorant  on 
such  matters,  whether  one  meeting 
gives  me  an7  ririit  to  claim  acquain- 
tanceship vrrai  Miss  Francis— what 
should  you  say,  Frank?' 

'That  it  depends  upon  the  eir> 
cumstances  under  which  the  meeting 
took  place,  of  course,'  I  answered, 
remembering  with  great  per- 
plexity Beaty's  reference  to  death- 
chambon  and  dying  words.  Under 
what  possible  combination  of  dr- 
cumstanoes  could  these,  my  friiand 
Jack,  and  my  little  cousin  be  asso- 
ciated? 

I  had  been  quite  as  acctetomed 
to  suppose  I  possessed  Jack's  con- 
fidence as  well  as  that  of  my  cousin ; 
yet  here  evidently  was  a  mystery  I 
was  not  to  know,  and  one  liiat  had 
existed  for  five  years,  apparently, 
without  my  ever  having  had  an 
inkling  of  it  I  had  felt  wounded 
on  the  first  (fiscovery;  by  this  lime 
I  began  to  mpeneaoe  a  feeling  of 
injury,  and,  with  perhaps  unvrke 
frankness,  avowed  Ixie  same. 

Jack  withdrew  his  inpe  firom  his 
lips,  shook  out  the  ai^es  in  troubled 
silence,  put  the  pipe  slowly  into  ito 
case,  and  the  case  into  his  pocket, 
before  he  lE^poke. 

'I  hate  mysterfes  and  seorets; 
th^  are  not  at  all  In  my  way,  as 


you  know,  old  .Mend.  I  never  ex- 
pected tite  tiling  to  befiUl  me  that  I 
could  not  talk  over  with  you;  bat, 
Frank,  there  comes  something  into 
most  men's  lives,  sooner  or  later, 
that  1h^  do  not  care  to  speak  <^, 
that  no  good  could  come  of  speakin| 

of,  and  besides '  He  paused  and 

then  added:  'This  is  not  my  own 
affiur  either,  eniarely^-another  is 
concerned  as  well  as  I ' 

'Why,  iiiose  were  Bealy's  verr 
words  and  reasons  for  denying  me 
any  explanation,'  I  ejaculated  in  in- 
tense astonishmenl 

'Hiave  you  spoken  to  Miss  Fian- 
ds^to  your  cousin  on  the  subject?' 
asked  Jack,  flushing. 

'Certainly,  and  got  the  same 
amount  of  satis&ction  as  fhnn  your- 
self.' 

'  Thank  Heaven,  then,  that  I  never 
breathed  word  of  it  to  living 
creature,'  said  Jack.  'I  migfat 
have  done  it  one  day  to  tou,  Frank, 
•  though  I  never  regarded  myself  as 
having  any  right  to  talk  of  it  But 
tell  Miss  Francis— assure  her  firom 
me,  that  I  never  have,  never  wiD 
now— she  need  never  fear  any  allu- 
sion, not  the  slightest,  to  vraiat  is 
gone,  from  me— tell  her  this,  ^ease, 
Frank,'  said  Jack,  earnestly. 

'Ill  tell  her  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Hong  me  if  I  ever  speak  to  eittier 
of  you  again  on  the  matterP  I  an- 
swered, losing  patience ; '  and  I  widi 
your  future  wife  joy  of  the  nice 
little  Bluebeard  secret  you  carry 
about  with  you.  Jade  !* 

'I  shall  never  marry,'  Jade  said 
quieliy. 

'Grant  me  patience,'  I  cried  out; 
'  she  said  that,  too!' 

'Did  she?*  inquired  Jnxik,  very 
earnestly. 

The  next  minute  he  turned  away 
his  head,  and  I  heard  him  mutter; 
'Oh!  Amy,  Amy!' 

In.  a  few  minutes  more  Jack  and 
I  parted,  for  the  first  time  in  oar 
lives^  witii  mutuid  relief 

CHAPTBB  m. 
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efoiiiigs  long,  and  stiU,  all  peErfimiy 
with  the  bmth  of  flowens,  Iub  thoee 
Jack  haddedfirad  made  the  loneli- 
nfiBB  of  his  empty  old  honae  intole* 
xaUe  to  him ;  but  neither  glanoang 
annahine,  nor  tniBqnil  aunaet 
broQght  my  old  friend  any  mate  to 
HieadowBleiglL 

I  cannot  tell  all  that  irant  irea  to 
me;  I  aoaxce  knew  myaelf ;  and  I 
chafed  angrily,  as  I  waa  ibioed  to 
own  that  I  was  powerleaa  to  do  any- 
thing but  momn  over  it 

Who  bat  Jack  hioeel^  oonld 
judge  how  &r  hia  pxeaenee  was 
fitting  in  the  house  where  theriuHrer 
of  ihu  predoua  mysteiy  waa  for  the 
present  domiciled  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  had 
called  at  The  Wild;  but  Mr.  Marti- 
mar  was  ficom  heme,  and  not  ex- 
peeted  to  return  till  night :  at  the 
end  of  another,  I  sallied  forth  onoe 
more  in  that  direction. 

The  footway  to  the  domain  called 
The  Wfld  led  up  through  my  own 
grounds,  crossed  the  high  road,  and 
entored  my  friend's  by  a  low  gate. 
The  day  waa  one  of  these  same 
anmmer  ones,  bri^t  and  still,  hot 
and  glowing.  Brilliant  sunshine 
steeped  all  the  fields  of  waving 
^Tain,  fiist  ripening  now  to  hanrest; 
m  floods  of  golden  light;  but  the 
arching  tiees  tiut  met  overhead, 
above  the  pret^  woodland  path  I 
walked,  omy  admitted  here  and 
there  glimpses  of  that  glowii^ 
splendour.  Sbadows,  bxoiMi  and 
cool,  dosed  all  around  me ;  the  li^ht 
that  came  in  here,  all  soft,  and  dun, 
and  broken,  caused  one  to  tiunk  of 
solemn  old  churches  in  a  land 
he^cfud  the  sea ;  dim  with  painted 
windows,  misty  with  incensed  altars, 
and  grave  with  the  gathered  me- 
meries  of  all  the  bygone  years. 
Perhaps,  too,  of  trysting-places,  and 
waiiing  lovers,  all  the  jpy  of  meeting 
made  tremulous,  and  sorrowfully 
sweety  by  the  shadow  of  that  inevi- 
table parting  timt  waits  upon  all 
meetinga  here.  As  this  last  mought 
strayed  across  my  fancy,  I  reached  a 
sudden  opening  in  the  trees  around 
me,  through  which  the  pathway 
wound,  and  turning  into  it,  I  came 
to  an  abrupt  halt  in  utter  and  un- 
bounded surDrise. 

LovezB  and  trystingiplaoes,  truly  I 


Why,  what  was  this,  and  who  were 
these,  standing  among  the  flickering 
shadows  yonder?  Surely  I  could 
not  mistake  that  figure,  full  of 
graceful  lines  and  flexile  curves;  I 
knew  every  one  of  them  by  heart  I 
knew,  too,  the  downward  bend  of 
that  golden  head,  with  its  pretty 
rippled  hair  drawn  into  a  knot  b^ 
hmd  the  ears;  I  could  fbncy  the 
very  lock  on  the  downcast  &oe  at 
this  moment,  though  it  waa  turned 
from  me — and  thni— weU— yes,  I 
knew  my  cousin  Beaty's  uaosl 
walking  diess  of  simple  haUand, 
and  the  httle  velvet  hat  with  the 
bright  wing— in  which  she  looked — 
like  honelf,  in  short, and  like  noons 
else  ever  did,  in  my  eyes. 

And  if  this  was  unmistakeably  my 
cousin  Beatrice^  the  tall  genttoan 
in  light  morning  doUies,  the  set  of 
whid^  was  somehow  so  indescri- 
bably loose  and  easy,  who  stood 
hat  in  hand  beside  her,  speaking  so 
earnestly,  and  looking  so  steadily  at 
the  bentnlown  &ct  that  yet  tunied 
towards  him  too,  waa  no  lass  oer- 
tainly  Mr.  John  Mortimer. 

How  long  had  this  confiarenee  be- 
tween these  two  apparently  hostile 
powers  lasted?  How  long  was  it 
gdngtolast?  Was  a  truce  being 
dedared,  war  determined  on?  Or 
was  peace,  mild-^ed  and  beautiful, 
hovering  swe^y  over  ihia  commun- 
ing pair? 

Bow  could  I  tell,  who  had  never 
been  admitted  within  the  mysterious 
drde  that  seemed  somehow  to  en- 
dose  these  two  ?  Should  I  advance 
now,  on  my  way,  which  would  lead 
me  straight  upon  the  unoonscioua 
creatures?  or  should  I  turn  back 
and  pretend  I  had  not  seen  what  I 
had  ?  While  I  still  remained  dubn 
ous,  pondering  these  things,  Beaty 
tiumedand'sawme;  and  observing 
that  without  an  instant's  hesitatiini 
she  came  stowly  towards  me,  and 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  fdlowed  her,I  in 
my  turn  advanced. 

I  did  not  care  to  look  too  closely 
into  the  child's  face,  as  she  came  up 
and  quietly  put  her  hand  within  my 
aim,  but  I  did  look  at  Jack. 

He  coloured  a  little,  but  he  met 

my  eyea  very  frankly  and  steadily, 

and  when  he  held  out  his  hand,  it 

was  with  the  unmistakeable  loA 
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about  him,  somehow,  of  a  man  who 
never  had,  who  never  oould  do 
anything  he  was  ashamed  to  he 
caught  in. 

'I  was  on  my  way  to  The  Wild, 
Jack.' 

'Were  yon?  It  is  well  we  fell  in, 
then,  for  I  was  coming  over  to  call 
on  Mis.  Marchmont,  whom  it  seems 
Ml  age  since  I  saw.  I  met  Miss 
Francis  a  fow  yards  from  here,  and 
learnt  she  was  at  homa' 

Was  that  simple  inquiry  the  one 
Jack  was  making  so  earnestly  as  I 
came  upon  them  ? 

We  all  turned,  and  strolled  back 
towards  Meadowsldgh  together,  I 
disguising  whatever  curiosity  I  had 
(I  may  as  well)  own,  it  was  intense) 
under,  as  I  flatter  myself,  a  very 
perfectly  simulated  aspect  of  uncon- 
sciousness that  my  companions 
stood  towards  each  other  in  any 
than  the  ordinary  relations  of  a  lady 
and  gentleman  "v^o  met  then  and 
there,  for  the  ,'second  or  third  time 
in  their  lives;  but  I  speedily  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  that  con&bu- 
lation  among  the  trees,  which  I  had 
interrupted,  had  partaken  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  truce,  or  an  accommodation, 
at  least,  the  demeanour  of  the  con- 
tracting purties  was  so  evidentiy  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions laid  down  and  agreed  upon. 

Jack  did  not,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  their  former  meeting  in  my 
drawing-room,  refrain  from  address- 
ing or  even  glancing  in  the  direction 
of  Miss  Frauds;  on  the  contrary,  he 
studiously,  not  to  say  laboriously, 
endeavoured  to  include  her  in  the 
desultory  talk  by  which  we  beguiled 
the  way ;  and  poor  littie  Beaty,  with 
a  manner  lamentably  diffiaring  from 
her  usual  one,  all  the  careless  flow  of 
her  pretty  talk  sobered  into  con- 
strained and  measured  cadence, 
gravely  followed  his  lead. 

I  think  both  were  glad  when  we 
reached  the  house,  and  th^  were 
released  from  any  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  this  show  of  common  inter- 
course. But  from  this  time  the 
communication  between  The  Wild 
and  Meadowsleigh  was  resumed 
upon  something  of  its  old  footing ; 
and  yet  no,  for  I  never  now,  as  I 
threw  up  my  window  of  a  morning, 
and  leaned  out  to  inhale  the  he^th- 


giving  breeze  of  early  mora,  was 
ffreeted  by  a  cheery  voice  nor  glad- 
oened  with  a  sight  of  Ja<^  litoti- 
mer,  coming,  with  those  long  quiet 
strides  of  his,  across  the  dewy  lawii 
of  Meadowsldgh  in  time  for  an  early 
break&si  He  did  not  drop  in  to 
luncheon,  nor  saunter  up  between 
the  lights  in  his  okl  fuhion.  It  is 
true  he  might  still  have  come  at 
some  of  these  times,  but  never  now 
without  beinff  asked. 

Nor  did  tiiese  symptoms  of  an 
agreed  on  and  regulated  demeanour 
towards  each  o&er,  which  I  had 
detected  at  first  between  my  cousin 
and  my  friend,  disappear  on  con- 
tinued intercourse^  They  showed 
now,  in  a  mitigated  fcnm,  periiape, 
but  they  were  still  observable. 

And  over  my  little  cousin  a  shadow 
had  fiBkllen,  that,  try  to  hide  it  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  cover  from  my 
sight  I  could  not  accuse  her  olT 
moping  or  pining— she  did  not  sul- 
lenly turn  ner  back  upon  life  and 
its  duties,  refuse  ccMnpanionahip, 
nor  decline  her  daily  meals.  No; 
whatever  her  trouble  was,  she  strove 
with  it,  as  the  good,  healtiiy-minded 
English  girl  she  was,  and  had  evi- 
dentiy never  a.thought  of  giving  up, 
nor  giving  in.  * 

But  as  I  noted  sometimes  how 
the  sweet  laughter  would  felter 
into  sudden  silence — ^the  words 
lightiy  b^un  end  in  a  sigfar-Jier 
joetty,  childish  beauty  deepen,  and 
sadden  at  times,  into  tiiougntfui  wo- 
manhood—my  heart  was  sorewitiiin 
me.  My  little  Beatyl  thou  wert 
very  dear  to  me;  but,  alas!  what 
human  love  avails  to  shidd  its  ob- 
ject from  the  doom  of  all  the  wwld? 
1  could  only  stand  silmitiy  on  one 
side,  and  grieve  that  it  hadoomeat 
last  upon  thee— that  burden  and 
heat  of  thy  day  here,  which  I  oould 
ndther  lighten  nor  share.  Ahl  I 
think  there  are  few  sadder  mo- 
ments in  life  than  these— these  in 
which  we  realize  with  a  crud  pang 
that  all  our  love,  tender  and  true 
though  it  be,  is  powerless.  'The 
world  goes  soblnng  through  ^P^^f 
none  who  live  upcm  it  can  escape 
the  doom  of  sorrow,  and  regr^  and 
tears. 

And  so  summer  days  stole  away 
on  noiseless  feet,  and  witii  tiie  au- 
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tanm  came  tbat  time  for  Jack,  which, 
let  OS  hope,  is  seldom  one  of  re- 
joidDg,  pare  and  unalloyed;  that 
time  when  expectation  becomes  ful- 
filment, and  the  heu:  comes  into 
his  kingdom.  The  kind  old  maiden 
lady  at  Ghuleswood  went  quietly 
to  her  rest,  and  John  Mortimer  of 
The  Wild,  was  now  also  lord  of  the 
&ir  domain  of  Charleswood,  and  a 
-penon&ge  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  county  where  it  was 
Bitnata 

But  when  he  came  last  to  The 
Wild  after  some  weeks  of  absence, 
and  we  walked  under  the  limes, 
whose  leaves  shiyered  silently  to 
the  eround  beneath  our  feet,  I  was 
yezed  to  observe  that  my  old  friend 
was  disposed  to  treat  this  fact  but 
lightly,  and  that  in  his  mood  and 
conversation  generally  there  was  a 
discontent,  and  gloom  almost,  quite 
unwonted  in  him.  His  sudden  ap- 
pearance, during  my  stroll,  was 
somewhat  unexpected,  and  I  said 
so  as  I  welcomed  him. 

Tseem  to  have  been  away  an 
age,  too,'  he  answered,  hastily; 
'and  I  came — upcm  my  soul,  I 
hardly  know  why  I  came,  except 
that  I  was  horridly  lonely  up  at 
Charleswood,  and  no  wonder !  Not 
that  The  Wild  is  much  better,  though, 
only,  at  any  rate,  I  don't  miss 
therealdnd  old  face  lused  toknow. 
Frank,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
dear  old  lady  I  should  never  have 
oome  home,  I  think ;  and  since  she's 
gone,  I  can't  do  better  than  go  back 
again.  I  declare,  if  it  was  possible, 
I'd  go  back  to  the  bush  to-morrow.' 

'In  search  of  society?'  I  in- 
quired. 

Jack  laughed,  but  the  next  in* 
stant  he  sighed. 

'  Ahl  you  may  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  a  man  who  has  been  five  years  in 
the  bush,  crying  out  at  the  soUtude 
of  an  old  countiy  house  under  bache- 
lor rule ;  but  I  can  tell  you  solitude 
18  not  at  all  the  same  thing  there- 
nothing  like  boredom  in  the  bush, 
Frank ;  and  somehow  a  friend's  ftce 
seems  all  the  more  worth  seeing, 
when  you  have  ridden  ovesr  fiify 
miles  of  green  slope  and  swell,  with 
that  sole  end  in  view.  In  &ct,  I 
think  a  man  must  go  to  the  bush 
before   he  really  trnderstands  the 


meaning  of  the  word  "  neighbour." 
Ko  offence  to  you,  old  boy.' 

'None  in  the  world;  but,  for  a 
gentleman  of  passably  engaging  man- 
ners, decidedly  handsome  means,  in 
a  moderately  populous,  and  sociably 
disposed  neighbourhood,  to  com- 
plam  of  solitude,  and  talk  of  flying 
to  the  bush  for  society,  strikes  me 
as  a  fact  requiring  explanation*  If 
Charleswood  and  The  Wild  are  dull, 
fill  them  with  friendly  fieuses,  dear 
lad;  they  are  never  turned  away 
from  such  as  tiiee.' 

But  Jack  shook  his  head. 

'The  dear  old  country  seems  to 
have  grown'small,  Frank.  I  feel  in 
the  way  here.' 

We  were  just  at  the  end  of  the 
shadowy'J  avenue  of  limes  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  next  instant  there 
was  a  faint  mstie  among  the  wi« 
thered  leaves  on  the  grass,  and  my 
cousin  Beaty  glided  into  it,  and 
fooed  us.  We  both  started  a  little, 
but  the  littie  lady  held  out  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Mortimer  with  ever  so  quiet 
a  smile,  and  then  swept  away,  be- 
fore we  could  turn  ana  accompany 
her. 

Jack  locked  after  her  [for  an  in- 
stant, and  there  was  trouble  in  his 
eye. 

'  Miss  Frauds  is  not  looking  well,' 
he  said;  'she  has  grown  thm,  and 
pale.' 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

BXTWBEN  THB  UGHTB. 

There  was  no  prettier  nor  coder 
room  in  all  comfortable  and  pic- 
turesque old  Meadowsleigh  mm 
that  one  appropriated  to  its  master, 
and  called  'Mr.  Marchmonf s  study.' 
It  was  sacred  to  myself,  and  I  was 
chary  of  allowing  the  intrusion  of 
my  household  across  its  threshold, 
feeling  that  the '  business '  in  which  I 
talked  solemnly  of  being  engageddur- 
ing  a  quiet  hour  or  so,  when  it  pleased 
me  to  retire  from  the  bosom  of  my 
fiunily  into  its  comfortable  seclu- 
don,  might  perhaps  suffer  in  the 
respect  of  its  members,  if  they  found 
how  often  it  was  transacted  with  a 
dgar  between  my  lips  and  in  a  po- 
dtion  of  recumbency  on  a  lounge 
constructed  with    many   cunning 
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ecmtrivBiioQB  for  iuBonng  the  gxeai- 
eet  amount  oi  comfort,  with  the 
least  e]q)enditiiie  of  effi)rt»  cm  the 
part  of  the  indiTidual  who  Bought 
itB  sleepy  hollow. 

The  five  had  aonk  down  into  a 
deep  red  glow  on  the  wide  tesBe- 
lated  hearth*  my  faToorite  honnd 
was  sleeping  peaoefdlly  in  its  heat, 
all  the  room  was  fall  of  brooding 
shadows,  and  that  wayering  glow 
ftom  the  file  only  Tory  dimly  de- 
fined the  large  person  of  Jade  Mor- 
timer as  he  lay  extended  Teiy  much 
at  his  ease^on  that  same  looage. 

A  tap  at  the  Icmg  window  that 
c^peoa  upon  the  shmbbei^. 

'  If  you  please,  sir,  Jones  would 
thank  ye  to  walk  down  to  the 
stable.  lady  Betty  went  dead  lame 
to-di^,  sir,  while  one  of  the  boys  had 
her  out  egernising,  air/ 

Uttering  an  anathema  upon  boys 
in  general,  and  stable  boys  in  paiv 
ticnlar,  I  oanght  up  my  cap  and 
hastened  awa^  without  a  word  of 
ezouse  to  Jack,  who  was,  moreoYor, 
half  asle^ 

I  might,  perhaps,  have  been  ab- 
sent half  an  hour,  for  I  had  to  wait 
the  Tetennary  surgeon's  andyal  and 
report  upon  the  disaster  of  my 
fayourite  mare;  and  when  I  me- 
sently  re-entered  my  sanctum,  whidi 
I  did  by  the  window,  as  I  departed, 
I  stood  still  a  moment  suryeying 
the  sight  that  presented  itself  to  my 
^yes. 

Not  with  8Ufinte--no— I  flatter 
myself  I  had  entirely  oyercome  any 
tendency  to  that  emotion  where 
Jack  Mortimer  and  a^r  cousin  Baaty 
WBEe  OQUcamed;  fbr  of  course, 
those  young  pec^^le  c(unposed  the 
taUeau  (m  which  I  loc^cad* 

It  was  nc^  otbttwise  than  a  pretty 
one,  I  am  bound  to  eonfioss  that 
There  was  Jack  asatad  easily  back 
csk  my  fimmrite  lesting-plaoe,  and 
hy  his  aide— and  so  yery  dose,  that 
Jack^ana  ooold  acaroe  haye  found 
a  positioQ  anywhere  but  round  her 
waist— OMstled  MisEi  Beafy«  As  &r 
aa  I  knew,  he  had  hardtr  hitherto 
touched  ttid  little  finger-&»  of  my 
pretty  coushi,  and  now— lo— butl 
was  calm,  and  adyanoed  into  the 
charmed  circle  within  the  fireUc^t* 
aa  if  fbr  a  lady  and  gentleman  i^ 
paiei^on  the  most  formal  terms 


of  acquiintanceship,  to  assume  the 
present  relaMye  poation  of  these 
two,  was  among  my  most  ordinary 
and  fiuniliar  experiences. 

'  Wish  me  joy,  Frank,  old  Mkm/ 
said  Jack,  jumping  up  then. 

'  I  wish  you  all  poasiUe  joiy,'  1 
answfflied  meekly:  'none  the  leas 
sincerely,  that  I  don't  in  the  least 
know  of  what' 

'I  should  think  it  was  plain 
enough,  too/  Mr.  Mortimflr  an- 
swered, turning  to  draw  Beaiy  up 
beside  him;  '  but  I  am  a&aid  you 
are  yexed,  dd  boy,  that  we  ehonld 
haye  had  a  seeset  £rom  you  all  this 
time.  Isui^Kisewehaye  eachfon- 
ded  it  the  other's;  but  now  it  can 
be  youxBi,  too,  Frank,  if  Beaty  will 
tdlit' 

'  Not  I,  Jade  I  came  here  this 
eyening  «M>*^wi»g  to  tell  Frai^  and 
made  a  aad  mess  of  it  (here  she 
glanced  up  at  Jack,  with  the  moat 
enchanting  look  imsjginable).  You 
do  it  this  time.  Sit  her^  Fomk, 
dear.' 

And  my  little  cousin,  btess  her 
loying  heartl   seeing   that  I  was 

Saye  (which  I  was,  through  sheer 
wHderment),  and  fearing  that  I 
was  wounded,  sat  down  by  me  cm 
the  side  not  next  Jaok,  and  her 
soft  cheek  lay  against  my  shonldflr 
while  I  listened. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  you  re- 
member my  Bister  Amy,  Frank/ 
Jack  began;  '  I  think  it  is  likely 
enou^  you  may  not,  for  you  could 
not  haye  seen  her  many  times.  My 
home  was  always  at  Charieswood 
with  my  aunt,  and  afte  Amy  left 
school  she  went  to  liye  down  in 
Essex  with  her  guardian.  We  two 
were  pretty  much  alone  in  tibe 
world,  and  perhaps  thai  was  the 
reaaon  we  thonght  a  great  deal  of 
one  another— at  least  I  know  I  was 
yery  fond  of  my  little  sister. 

'  And  she  thought  there  was  no 
hrotfaer  in  all  the  world  to  com- 
pare with«  hers,  and  neyer  tixed  of 
talking  of  him,'  murmured  a  yote 
cm  my  left— ^Jack  was  on  n^  ris^ 

'  And  perhaps  I  neyer  beard  of 
Miss  Beaty  Fnmcis,  dther,  bdbre  I 
saw  her/  answered  Jack.  'I  re- 
member I  laughed  one  day  when 
Amy  was  settmg  forth  her  pecfifto- 
tions,  and  aaid  she  must  intcodoee 
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me,  and  perhapB  I  mioht  be  the 
happy  man  wno  would  win  this 
paragon  for  his  wife.  Perhaps  this 
unlucky  speech  of  mine  first  tamed 
my  litUe  sister's  thonchts  towards 
such  a  thing,  though  it  passed 
entirely  out  of  my  mind ;  for  yery 
soon  afterwards  Amy  fell  into 
delicate  healthy  and  before  many 
months  were  over  I  knew  that  we 
should  not  have  her  long/ 

Jadk  nansed  here,  when  he  xe- 
snmed  nis  Yoice  was  lower,  and 
Bealy's  bee  was  hidden  against  my 
fihonlder. 

'  It  was  a  sad  time,  and  I  don't 
•care  to  think  of  it  She  sank  yery 
rapidly,  and  one  day  burst  a  blood- 
Tessel;  after  that  we  knew  the  end 
must  come  yery  soon.  I^e  knew  it 
herself,  too,  and  pined  so  much  to 
see  her  dear  little  school-Mend 
Beetj  Francis,  that  her  kind  old 
guardian  went  up  to  London  him- 
self, to  beg  Miss  Prancis  might 
be  allowed  to  return  with  him  to 
bid  the  poor  dying  child  "  Good- 
T^e!'- 

'  I  haye  neyer  fo^tten  that  day 
you  came,  nor  how  Ifirst  saw  you,' 
Jack  went  on,  addressing  himself 
now  to  Miss  Beaty,  with  that  inyo- 
luntaiy  softemng  of  his  deep  yoiee 
as  he  did  so  which  tells  a  tale  to 
those  who  listen. 

'  Often  and  often  out  in  Australia, 
when  I  haye  been  sitting  quite  alone 
in  my  hut,  with  the  Teyel  sunset 
light  streaming  through  the  open 
door,  I  haye  seen  it  all  oyer  again. 
That  golden  light  coming  across 
the  low  Essex  lands,  and  mckexing 
-on  the  wall  aboye  the  sofa  where 
Amy  lay,  her  poor  little  wasted  fiioe 
propped  upon  pillows;  and  lying 
beside  it,  pressed  dose  against  it, 
jour  tteda.  loe^  &ce,  and  your  yel- 
low hair,  so  bright  and  wayy,  mixed 
with  hers,  all  dark  and  straight  I 
•did  not  think  much  about  it  at  the 
time,  but  I  suppose  it  must  haye 
made  some  impression.  I  remem- 
bered it  all  so  often  afterwards;  then 
I  thought  of  little,  but  my  poor  Amy. 
Your  coming  seemed  to  haye  put 
new  life  into  her.  She  had  scarcely 
«poken  for  days,  now  she  laughed 
aiid  talked  so  gaily,  that  something 
•almost  like  a  hope  began  to  wake 
up  in  my  heart    I  looked  oyer  at 


you,  and  said,  I  vemember,  that  you 
were  the  best  doctor  that  had  come 
near  Amy  yet,  and  tiiat  I  thought 
a  few  days  of  your  company  would 
do  all  they  had  not  been  able  to 
accomplish.  And  ihenr— but  you 
remeniber.' 

'  Yes,'  whispered  Beaiy. 

'7  do  not,^I  could  not  ze&ain 
from  reminding  these  absorbed  crea- 
tures. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Prank,'  re- 
turned Jack,  with  quite  a  start:  'I 
had  forgotten  I  was  telling  yoo. 

'So  it  seema  But  go  on,  my 
dear  old  fellow.' 

'Think  of  An\y,  thflQ,  Pnnk, 
as  a  ye^  young,  yeiy  warm-hearted 
and  loying— romantic,  perhapi^  and 
lifted,  by  the  knowleage  that  she 
was  idying,  aboye  ordinary,  eyery- 
day  life;  yery  aony  for  me,  too, 
whom  her  death  would  leave  but 
with  yei7  few  to  care  much  about 
me  —  thmk  of  her  so,  and  then 
perhaps  you  will  understand  how 
it  all  came  about:  that,  holding 
her  friend's  hands  in  hers,  she  asked 
her  to  promise  her  aomc^thing,  and 
that  Beaty  answered,  "  Yes— will- 
ingly— gladly — anyfiiing!"  Then, 
loolong  across  at  me;,  Amy  asked 
me  to  do  the  sama  How  could  I 
dream  what  the  poor  child's  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  ?  I  answered,  as 
Beaty  had  done.  And  then— then 
—with  a  light  in  her  dying  eyes, 
and  a  smile  on  her  mouth,  she  told 
us  that  what  she  asiked  of  us,  what 
^e  had  longed  for,  thought  oyer, 
and  prayed  for,  was,  that  we  two 
would  many.  That  we  had  pro- 
mised to  grant  her  what  she  aaked, 
and  die  asked  that 

'  Just  imagine,  il  you  can,  our 
awftd  confasion  while  we  listened, 
Frank;  Fm  sure  I  can't  depict  it 
I  only  dared  once  look  towaxos  Miss 
Prancis,  tad  then  saw  nothing  of 
her  £Etoe— only  one  little  ear  and  a 
part  of  her  throa^  and  tl^y  were 
flushed  with  deep,  and,  I  felt  sore, 
indignant  crimson.  I  was  unutter- 
ably pained  and  shocked;  bnt  could 
I  reproach  my  little  dying  sister? 
I  did  try  to  laugh  Ihe  matter  off, 
awkwardly  enough,  I  dare  say;  at 
any  rate,  I  foiled,  and  made  matters 
worse.  "How  could  I  joke  on 
such  a  subject,  or  dream  that  she 
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could  do  80  with  dying  lips?"  Amy 
said. 

'  Be  angry  with  her  I  neither 
could  nor  wonldj  and  when  all  was 
over  (she  died  with  her  arms  round 
my  neck  that  night,  Frank)  it  was 
only  left  me  to  try  and  make  the 
best  of  the  matter  with  Miss  Francis. 
I  told  her— at  least  I  tried  to — ^that 
she  need  never  think  herself  bound 
by  a  promise  so  ^en— that  she 
need  never  fear  my  msulting  her,  by 
makmg  any  claim  upon  it.' 

'  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  you  incorrigible 
old  blunderer!'  I  could  not  forbear 
crying  out  here ;  '  so  you  as  good  as 
told  a  lady  you  would  not  haye 
her.' 

'  I  suppose  I  did  blunder  hor- 
ribly; iVe  no  doubt  I  did,'  an- 
sw^ed  Jack,  seriously;  'for  cer- 
tainly Miss  Francis ' 

'Behayed  very  foolishly,  I  am 
afraid,'  here  broke  in  the  yoice  on 
my  left  '  But  I  was  yery  young — 
oi^y  a  schoolgirl — and  the  idea 
would  torment  me  that  you  might 
think  Amy  had  talked  of— of  what 
she  wished  to  me  before,  and  that 
perhaps  I  knew  what  Ihe  promise 
she  asked  referred  to,  before  it  was 
given.  Thinking  this,  I  felt  so 
horribly  ashamed,  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  you.  I  thought  I  never 
should  be  able.' 

'  Only  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
have  changed  your  mind  on  that 
point.  Miss,'  pinching  the  little  fin- 
gers that  lay  m  mine. 

'  Yes,  Frank,'  responded  the  de- 
mure monkey. 

'  Since  when,  pray?  for  deuce 
take  me  if  I  can  understand  how 
you  and  Jack,  who  seemed  only 
this  morning  as  far  as  the  poles 
asunder,  can  have  arrived,  in  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  at  the— well — 
I  think  I  may  say  without  offence, 
**  close  relations,*'  in  which  I  found 
you.' 

'  Don't,  Frank,  dear  I*  whispered 
Miss  Beaty.  '  I'll  tell  you  another 
time.' 

'No  time  like  the  present   Come, 


Jack.  I  comprehend  now,  how  the 
hostile  attitude  came  about  Do 
clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  allied 
one.' 

'  It  was  arrived  at  very  simply, 
too.  Miss  Francis  and  I  have  be^ 
under  the  mutual  impression  all 
this  time,  that  we  were  respectively 
disagreeable  to  each  other.  By  2k — ^a 
little  accident  tiiis  evening  we  found 
out  that  we  were  mutually  mis- 
taken, and  so .     I  think  that 

will  do,  Frank.' 

*  By  Jove!  no ;  for  I  deckie  Pm 
all  in  the  dark.' 

*  We  were  in  the  dark,  cousin 
Frank,'  Miss  Beaty  whispered  here, 
laughing  and  blushing,  I  dare  say; 
oertoinly  turning  her  fisboe  so  tiiat  it 
should  be  invisible  to  Jack,  who 
had  risen  by  this  time,  and  was 
standing  before  the  fire.  *  At  least, 
no— it  was  "  between  the  lights ;" 
and  I  came  in  here  to  t^  to  yon 
about  something  Ihat  was  malong 
me  very  unhappy — something  I 
heard  you  and— and  Tdi,  Mortimer 
talking  of  this  afternoon  in  ibe 
avenue — about  his  going  away  to 
Australia  for  good,  I  mean.  I 
thought  it  was  you  lying  on  the 
80&,  Frank.  And  b^re  I  had 
found  out  it  was  not,  I  had  said — 
I  don't  know  what  But  Mr.  Mor- 
timer knew  then  I  did  not  dislike 
him;  and  so— and  so— ' 

'  And  so  poor  little  Amy's  wish 
has  come  about,  after  all,  thank 
God!  And  I  don't  think  I  shaU 
go  fiurther  for  a  home  now  than 
Charleswood,  unless  Beaty  particu- 
larly prefers  the  bush,'  concluded 
Jack,  coming  to  the  rescue. 

'  And  my  shrewd  little  wife's  pre- 
diction is  verified,  also,'  I  observed, 
'  that  if  ever  jBi6k  Mortimer  mar- 
ried, the  lady  would  have  to  make 
the  first  confession  of  love.  There, 
Beaty,  never  hide  your  foce,  my 
dear.  Methinks  a  woman  need 
scarce  do  that,  when  she  owns  to 
loving  John  Mortimer,  no  more  at 
shining  noonday  than  "  between  the 
lights.^' 
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F.  B.  8.— (Type  the  Fint) 


HOW  desperately  some  men 
straggle  in  life  to  obtain  the 
priyil^  of  adding  honorary  initials 
to  their  name;  and  if  one  could 
only  look  behind  the  scenes  of  ac- 
tion and  of  toil;,  we  should  see  how 
bitter  are  the  disappointments,  how 
exquisitely  painful  the  annihilation 
of  hope,  when  a  candidate  for  the 
membership  of  one  of  our  learned 
societies  is  not  permitted  to  join  the 
great  bodyto^rds  which  he  gra- 
yitates;  and  is  refused  the  distinc- 
tion of  adding  those  mystic  letters 
to  his  ordinary  cognomen  which 
raises  a  man  at  once  ^m  the  ranks 
of  mere  citizenship,  and  places  him 
amongst  the  cognoscenti  of  society! 
In  the  same  way  that  ciphers  placed 
before  or  after  a  unit  inake  just  all 


the  difference  in  its  value,  so  initial 
letters  placed  either  before  or  after 
a  man's  fieunily  label  give  it  insig^- 
ficance  or  weight  Mr.  Frederick 
Bichard  Sydney  Small  is  nobodv; 
but  the  identical  Mr.  Small  with  the 
initials  of  his  names  following,  not 

Ceding  his  Smallship,  bids  him 
me  F.R.S.  (Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society),  and  raises  him  at  once 
from  a  decimal  to  a  unit  of  yalue, 
with  as  good  as  three  ciphers  on 
the  right  side,  representing  worth 
and  importance.  Like  a  kite  re- 
fusing, without  a  tail,  to  rise  to  the 
high  empyrean,  is  the  individual 
who  is  unable  to  add  some  sort  of 
alphabetical  tail,  or  adjunct,  or  ba- 
lance, to  his  rising  in  the  world.  The 
only  drawback  is,  there  are  such  a 
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large  number  of  honorary  distmc- 
tions  now-a-days  that  even  that 
noble  lion  the  Boyal  Academi- 
cian, after  his  apotheods  has  taken 
placOi  nniBt  look  down  from  tiie 
olondy  heights  where  he  associates 
in  seclusion  with  Zens  himself,  and 
tremble  as  he  views  the  array  of 
learned  giants  piling  distinctiTe  ini- 
tials heavenward,  and  threatening 
to  scale  the  highest  pinnacles  of 
Parnassus.     What  a  relion  upon 


Ossa  is  B.A.  (Royal  Academician) 
nnited  to  F.B.S !  What  a  basis  to 
work  npon  is  F.RJ.B.A.  (Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Ar- 
chitectB)!  l^ose  cabalistic  letters 
F.B.S.  are  indeed  well  worth  pos- 
sessing, suggesting  as  they  do  our 
oldest  scientific  body  in  existence : 
and  when  we  remember  the  flood 
of  light  which  the  '  Philoeophioil 
Transactions'  has  cast  upon  the 
world,  it  is  indeed  a  real  honour 


T.  B.S.— (Type  the  fieoond.) 


to  join  a  corporate  association  which 
ranks  amongst  its  archives  the  most 
illustrious  names  that  the  ever- 
rotating  cycle  of  the  sciences  hag 
whirled  into  Dame. 

How  curious  is  the  fact  that  the 
word  '£ellow,'  which  certainly  fiedls 
to  convey  an  idea  of  dignitv  or  wis- 
dom, should  be  the  one  chosen  to 
describe  the  members  of  the  learned 
societifisl     There  is  no  noun-sub- 


stantive in  the  English  langnage 
used  so  vicariously;  and  the  vanetj 
of  its  meanings  are  as  en41esB  aa  ihe 
combinations  of  Mr.  Babbage's  cal- 
culating machine.  At  Eton  or 
Bugby  'fellow/  with  ilie  adjective 
'good'  or  'bad/  tells  its  own  tale: 
and  at  college  'slow'  or  '.&b^ 
coupled  with  the  name,  shadows 
fixrtii  the  probable  academical 
honouiB  of  Jones^  Brown,  and  Bo- 
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binsan.  'WhataMowyoaaiel' is 
a  common  expresskm,  but  which, 
according  to  the  tone  of  voice,  con- 
veys meanings  vastly  different;  or 
'  I  say,  old  fellar,  let* s  go  to  Ascot/ 
is  a  form  of  speech  whose  fascination 
it  is  impossible  to  eseapa  Some- 
times, in  more  slangy  nomenclature, 
other  words  of  like  gemre  have  the 
insolence  to  nsorp  the  place  of  'fol- 
low,' and  the  expression  'a  stingy 
cormudgeon,'   or  'a  romn^   old 


buffer,'  exhibits  that  inordinate  de- 
sire for  change  which  the  lover  of 
familiar  exjpletives  nsoally  exhibits. 
Even  the  fair  sex  aie  not  free  from 
the  epithet,  for  they  are  often  *  fel- 
lows '  of  associations^  and  a  '  Fellow 
of  the  Botanic  Social '  appears  in 
crinoliAe  and  rosUing  silk,  and  sweet 
odour,  and  graceful  presence,  and 
tender  bearing ;  not  in  any  way  like 
the  idea  which  the  mal^^ounding 
word '  fellow '  usually  implies.   Not 


r.B.0.8. 


content  with  single  independence, 
the  word  often  appears  as  a  com- 
pound, and  entering  into  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  becomes  fellow-crea- 
ture, yoke-fellow,  bed-fellow,  cum 
mtdtis  alits.  Perhaps  its  strongest 
and  most  terrible  form  (in  relation 
to  sound,  not  to  orthography)  is 
that  last  act  of  a  weak  and  foolish 
fellow  who  commits  a  crime  which 
in  legal  parlance  is  teim6d/e2b-<20-«e. 


Then  the  various  jokes,  good*  bad, 
and  indifferent^  which  the  fallows  of 
learned  societies  occasion.  F.B.S. 
has  been  rendered  Fellow  Bemaxk- 
ably  Stupid.  G.B.  (Commander  of 
tiie  Bath),  though  not  within  our 
present  category  when  speaking  of 
tiie  learned  societies,  has  tried  the 
ingenuity  of  many  a  wag,  being 
sometimes  translated  as  Confirmed 
Bore,  and  anon  as  Confirmed  Bacho- 
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lor.  Probably  these  two  last  de- 
scriptions blend  and  barmonize,  and 
become  stereoscopic,  and  melt  into 
one  picture.  r.S.A.  (Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries^  haa  been 
thought  to  mean  'Fellow  of  the 
Snlky  Athensemn/  a  base  insinua- 
tion, inyented  by  some  sUly  fellow 
who  after  ten  years  of  probation 
found  himself  A.B.B.|  which  may 
be  construed  either  as  '  Associate  of 
British  Big-wigs/  or '  Awftdly  Black- 


Balled.'  Contented  Taniiy  would 
doubtless  prefer  the  first  reading  of 
the  primares  literoc,  if  it  be  not  an 
Irishism  to  so  call  letters  whidi 
follow  instead  of  preceding  a 
name. 

We  herewith  present  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  said  Fellows  to  our 
readers;  and  possibly  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  of  the  societies 
suggested  by  our  artisf  s  sketches 
may  interest— not  those  who  sat  (all 


y^^^^ 


F.  8.  A. 


unconsciously)  for  their  portraits^ 
but  fellows  of  society  generally. 

The  lioyal  Academy  of  Arts,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  was  established  for 
the  promotion  and  encouragement 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture; and  was  opened  Jan.  and, 
1769,  on  which  occasion  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  its  first  President,  was 
knighted.  Its  meetings  were  origi- 
nally held  in  Market  Lane,  near 


Pall  Mall 'but  in  1771,  a  portion  of 
Somerset  House  was  set  apart  for  its 
use ;  and  in  1837  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  position  in  Tra&Igar 
Square. 

It  consists  of  forty  Academicians, 
twenty  Associates,  and,  latterly. 
Academician  and  Associate  En^ra- 
vers,  with  Professors  of  p^tmg, 
sculpture,  architecture,  peii^bctiTe, 
anatomy,  ancient  literature,  and  an- 
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dent  histoiy.  Its  mambers  are 
not  permitted  to  belong  to  any  other 
society  of  artists  in  London.  The 
Afisodates  are  chosen  frcmi  the  an- 
nual exhibitors,  and  the  Academi- 
cians from  the  Associates. 

Its  schools,  which  are  intended 
for  the  adyanoement  of  anatomical 
knowledge  and  taste  of  design,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  two  departments,  one 
relating  to  the  study  of  the  best  re- 


mains of  andent  soulptore,  the  other 
to  the  study  of  living  models,  and 
include  a  school  of  painting.  The 
candidate  for  admission  as  a  student 
must  be  a  profident  in  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  be  acquainted  with 
anatomy,  at  least  so  fieu:  as  it  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  skeleton  and 
first  layer  of  musdes.  If  seeking 
admisdon  as  a  painter,  he  must 
send  in,  as  a  specimen  of  his  abili- 


B.A. 


ties,  a  chalk  drawing  about  two 
feet  in  hdght,  of  an  undraped  statue 
or  a  torso;  if  as  a  sculptor,  the 
model  of  a  similar  figure,  dther  in 
the  round  or  in  relief;  and  if  as  an 
architect,  the  plan,  devation,  and 
section  of  some  simple  original  de- 
dgn,  and  a  drawing  from  plates. 
If  what  he  exhibits  is  approved  of, 
the  candidate  is  admitted  on  trial 
for  three  months,  during  which  time 


be  has  an'opportunify  of  executing 
other  specimens;  and  if  these  are 
satis&ctory  he  is  admitted,  without 
any  charge,  a  student  for  seven 
years;  and,  should  he  obtain  a 
medal,  he  becomes  a  student  for 
life.  Failure  does  not  preclude  him 
from  other  attempts,  except  he  is 
found  to  have  presented  the  works 
of  others  as  Ms  own.  As  the  students 
are  expected  to  make  themsdves 
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wen  acqnainted  wifii  iShe  mles  of 
the  Academy^  none  can  plead  igno- 
rance of  item  fijs  an  excuse  fbr  trans- 
gressing them. 

The  Academy,  in  time  of  peace, 
sends  in  rotation  firom  each  of  the 
classes  to  the  Continent  one  of  the 
students  who  has  obtained  gold 
medals,  to  study  for  two  years,  pay- 
ing his  travelling  expenses  and  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance. 

That  mean  building  in  the  square 
dedicated  to  Kelson's  gloiy,  and 
often  compared  to  a  cruet,  its  two 
domes  standing  for  the  pepper- 
casters,  is  the  spot  where  the  B.A. 
is  in  his  glor^.  There,  either  at  the 
May  Exhibition,  in  the  National  Ghal- 
lery,  or  the  drawing-school,  he  can 
wander  and  muse  as  he  pleases. 
To  hun  the  place  is  fnU  of  memo- 
ries. Close  by,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Hogarth  studied.  Not  &r  off,  in 
the  Adelphi,  chiyahrous,  half-crazed 
Barry  pmshed  for  &ma  In  the 
painting-school  of  the  Academy  cau- 
tious, taciturn  Wilkie  drew  side  by 
side  with  noisy,  amlntious  Hbydon. 
There  littie  leonine  Fusel!  ranted 
about  poetry  and  the  Gtreeka  There 
also  are  sombre,jmiid  Boman  land- 
scapes by  poor  vHIboii*  itho  almost 
starved  till  the  Aodemy  made  Mm 
at  the  last  immunt  tbmit  librarian^ 
Not  a  picture  in  file  academic  rooms 
but  has  its  strange  history.  Here  is 
a  beautiful  *  Satyr  and  the  Nynmhs,' 
presented  by  Mty  after  his  Icmg 
struggles  for  success.  And  dose  by 
a  glowing  Beynolds  and  a  meretiir 
ciously  beautiful  Lawrence. 

The  B.A.  in  meditative  moments 
must  often  wander  through  the 
Cruet  Stand  with  thoughts  of  past 
laiumphs  and  past  disappoint- 
ments. He  must  think  of  me  day 
when,  with  a  portfolio  of  drawings 
under  his  arm,  he  knocked  at  Flax- 
man's  or  at  Chantrey's  door;  of  the 
proud  day  when  first  he  became  a 

I)robationfir7  student,  and  was  al- 
bwed  to  take  his  seat  on  the  little 
sharp  square  wooden  stool,  placed 
reverenuy  before  the  seated  Mars, 
the  Jason  tying  his  Sandal,  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  the  blatant  Her- 
cules, or  the  Faun,  whose  wanton 
mirth  no  time  can  lessen.  Then  he 
thinks  of  the  day  when  first,  wit^ 
blushing  cheek  and  trembling  voice. 


trying  to  be  grand  and  imffflferent, 
he  presented  his  first  picture  to  tiie 
terrible  porter,  who  is  so  con- 
temptuously calm ;  and  of  that  still 
more  dreadful  day  when  he  fbund  it 
was  rejected,  and  had  to  fish  it  out 
from  vast  stacks  of  other  r^ected  pic- 
tures, an  marked  with  the  mtal  ^mte 
chalk  crosses  of  rejection.  Then  he 
would  tinnk  of  his  first  triumphs 
—of  ttie  first  great  picture— of  the 
crowds  round  it — of  the  first  eaffer 
purchaser— and  how  he  wrangfaod 
witii  some  less  fortunate  deider 
or  amateur  who  lost  his  temper 
because  he  fidled  to  get  the  great 
picture — and  so  on  frcmi  triumph  to 
triumph  till  the  titie  was  gained,  and 
with  it  honour,  wealth,  and  Euro- 
pean &ina  And  now  the  annual 
dinner — ^that  moment  when  the  gas 
is  suddenly  turned  on  mih  a  sud- 
den rush,  as  of  a  hasty  daylight,  and 
all  the  wonders  of  the  art  break 
upon  his  view— it  is  the  proudest 
iiLth&RA.'slife. 

The  Hot/al  Society,  Somerset 
House,  was  established  in  163^  and 
incorporated  in  1663 ;  and  is  there- 
fore tne  oldest  institution  ocmnected 
with  science  in  London.  Its  objects 
are  extremely  varied;  its  labrars 
Ysmm  been  nroductive  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  tiie  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sonnces ;  and  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  it  has  always  been  considered 
a  high  honour.  The  Fellows  are 
elected.  The '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions '  were  first  published  in  1665, 
and,  with  some  interruptions,  have 
been  continued  since. 

The  BoyaL  Society  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  Charles  IL,  the  shrewd, 
swarthy  monarch  who  propounded 
to  the  Fellows  the  celebrated  pro- 
blem about  the  fish  in  the  bOickBt, 
the  puzzle  of  which  confidsted  aolj 
in  tne  impossibiliiy  of  the  ex- 
periment. It  has  grown  to  man- 
hood since  tiie  days  when  Swift 
ridiculed  Bo;^e's  mediteitians  smf 
file  frivolous  experiment  of  the 
fashionable  cG^oscenti — ^i^ien  Bnt- 
lier,  in  '  Hudi  bras,'  laughed  si  tiie 
philosophers  who  mistook  a  4yoo 
the  telescope-glass  for  a  monster  in 
file  moon.  It  nas  survived  tSl  iini 
early  ridicule,  and  now  it  bn  the 
liAUgh  on  its  side.  It  has  enaed 
many  enois,  and  done  nadi  to 
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dsstaoy  Twiwihi^voiM  snpcvsliiioiiB. 
It  mu  one  of  the  firat  of  the  teamed 
bodieB  to  expose  the  folUee  of  al- 
chemy, even  when  patronized  bj 
TCfysXij,  the  laat  gieat  olainmot  of 
tiie  acrt  of  gold-nnking  having  de- 
strc^yed  himielf  to  prevent  exposare 
at  lie  hands  of  thia  learned  Sode^. 
It  afeill  oontinnea  ita  laboon  in  tiie 
cause  of  aoience,  braiding  dkooverara 
foid  ooncenteating  into  one  focus 
many  scattered  rays  of  light  that 
would  otherwise  be  '  dispersed  to 
naught' 

The  Society  of  Antiquarians,  of 
London,  Somerset  House,  was  in- 
stituted in  1 717,  and  incorporated 
in  1 75 1.  Its  object  is  the  adyance- 
ment  of  antiquarian  knowledge  and 
history,  both  as  they  relate  to  this 
and  other  countries.  Its  ordinary 
meetings  are  held  on  Thursdays, 
and  its  annual  meeting  on  St. 
George's  Day,  unless  it  fiedla  on  & 
Sunday.  The  Fellows  are  elected 
l^  ballot,  on  a  written  tesliDUHiial 
signed  by  at  least  three  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  sodeiy,  one  of  whom 
certifies  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  the  others  from  acquaintance 
with  his  works. 

The  Society  of  AnitquarianB',  has 
had  much  to  be»r  since  the  di^s  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  those  of  SHiadwelL 
There  was  a  time  whan  the  anti- 
quarian—the Dryaadlist,  was  a 
stock-butt  for  the  novelist,  the  dra- 
matist, and  the  wit.  Even  Scott 
had  his  Monkbams  as  a  whetstone 
for  his  kindly  satire,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  that  character  he  laughed 
at  many  of  his  own  peculiarities,  at  his 
own  creduliiy  and  too  great  readiness 
of  fidth,  at  his  spurious  Roman  camp, 
and  the  forged  ballads  with  which 
his  friends  rather  too  freely  deceived 
hiuL  We  have  all  laughed  at  the 
collector  with  his  '  brick  of  Baby- 
lon,' which  his  zealous  servant, 
in  her  aidour  fbr  cleanliness,  one 
day  in  his  absence  caiefblly  divested 
of  its  invaluable  cement^  a  thousand 
yean  old.  Smollett,  too,  xwsed  a 
hearty  laogh  at  the  antiquarian  who 
wonld  make  all  his  friends  ill  by 
tapsating  them  to  a  supper  after  the 
manner  of  Hie  andents. 

Bat  still,  though  too  sangnine,  and 
often  trivial  and  restricted  in  Mb 
historical  views,  the  antiquarian  has 


done  more  than  any  one  to  re-writo 
English  history,  to  advance  etymo- 
logy and  the  sdenoe  of  language, 
and  to  improve  topography. 

The  Boyal  AstronomuxU  Society, 
Somerset  House,  was  established  in 
18  ao,  and  incorporated  in  18  31.  It 
was  instituted  for  the  promotion  of 
astronomical  scienoa  Its  ordinary 
meetings  are  held  on  the  second 
Friday  of  every  month,  and  its  an- 
nual meeting  on  the  second  Friday 
in  February.  Abstracts  of  the 
papers  read  are  published  in  monthly 
'  Notices,'  and  tiieir  details  in  half- 
yearly  *  Memoirs.'  The  Fellows  are 
elected. 

The  F.  R  A.  S.,  with  the  fine 
fleece  of  hair  and  the  swan's  neck 
of  white  crava^  scarcely  looks  to 
the  ordinary  observer  a  person  likely 
to  be  a  friend  of  Mars,  and  on  the 
best  speaking  terms  with  half  the 
planets.  Yet  those  courteous,  smil- 
mg  eyes  have  beheld  sighte  such 
aa&whave  beheld — occultations  of 
starry  worlds— luminous  burstings 
into  blossom  of  previously  unknown 
planete — ^the  fiery  chaiges  into  space 
of  wild  comets,  broken  loose  from 
the  Sun's  stables — ^the  revolving  of 
Jupiter's  moons,  and  the  glory  of 
Saturn's  belts. 

In  no  black  velvet  robe,  stamped 
witii  trine  and  cross,  such  as  the 
astrologers  of  old  wore,  but  in  the 
plain  evening  dress  of  a  quiet 
English  gentieman,  our  F.  R.  A.  S. 
has  looked  through  his  telescope 
and  seen  worlds  no  bigger  than 
calomel  pills  spiiming  round  each 
other  and  executing  extraordinary 
dances,  the  figures  of  which  take 
some  millions  of  years  in  the  accom- 
phshmeni  He  talks  of  billions  of 
miles  as  coolly  as  other  men  do  of  the 
distance  between  London  and  Bath. 
Indeed,  take  him  altogether  in  his 
relationship  to  Ihe  visible  or  the 
invisible  world,  as  Jove^s  cousin,  or 
as  a  friend  of  Saturn,  and  a  crony 
of  Aldebaran's,  tiie  F.  R  A.  S.  is 
a  strange  mixture  of  the  man  of 
science  and  tiie  old  astrologer. 

The  Oeoloffical  Society  of  London, 
Somerset  House,  was  instituted  in 
i8o7»  and  incorporated  in  1836.  Ito 
object  is  the  mvestigation  of  the 
mineral  structure  of  the  earth ;  and 
the.  papers  read  beftire  it  aie  pnh* 
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lished  in  its  '  Quarterly  Jonmal ' 
and '  Transactionfi.' 

The  OedosioaL  Society  haa  had  as 
many  difficulties  to  enoonnter,  if  not 
more,  than  any  of  its  fellows.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  very  carrying 
of  the  stone-cracking  hammer  was 
thought  a  sure  sign  of  herei^.  Now 
geology  and  itsr^tioDstoSoriptare 
are  better  understood;  and  the  oold- 
est  thinker  can  assert  that  coal  is  a 


mineral  fixBil  fhel  that  has  taken 
some  (thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  preparing  for  our  use  without 
fear  of  b^ng  burned  in  Smithfiaki. 
Science  no  longer  blinds  itself  OTer 
books,  or  by  lamp-light,  as  in  the 
monkish  days,  but  now  climbs 
mountains,  squeezes  itself  into  cre- 
vasses, gets  in  the  fresh,  free  air  and 
broad  sunlight,  and  intenogatas 
Kature  in  her  very  citadels.    The 


result  is  that  Nature,  who' requires 
to  be  sought,  and  will  not  always 
come  to  tiie  loudest  calls,  yields 
daily  up  her  secrets.  Science  now 
tramps  round  Cornwall,  and  goes 
down  mines,  and  scrambles  up  fdps, 
and  soars  aloft  in  balloons,  and 
uses  its  own  eyes  to  show  us  that 
the  whole  work-a-dav  world  has  a 
vested  interest  in  its  oiscoveries. 

The  Ifoy^  Oeographieal  Society  of 
London,  Whitehall  Placej  was  in- 


stituted in  1830;  and  the  African 
and  Palestine  AssociatioDS  msn 
soon  afterwards  incorporated  with 
it  Its  objects  are  to  publish  ^[eo> 
graphical  fisusts  and  discoveries  m  a 
cheap  and  convenient  form ;  to  col- 
lect a  geoffraphical  hbrary;  to  ftn^ 
nish  useful  instructions  to  those 
about  to  travel 
other  geo^ph 
reward  with  a  medal  those  who  con- 
tribute most  to  the  progress  of  geo- 


,  to  correspond  with 
'—'  — '-^-    and  to 
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irniplucal  scienca  The  number  of 
Fellows  is  nnlimited.  MeetiDgs  are 
held  at  least  twice  a  month  from 
Noyember  to  June,  and  the  annnal 
meeting  in  May,  on  which  occasion 
the  royal  awards  are  made  to  those 
who  haye  most  forwarded  the  objects 
of  the  society;  and  the  Kfesident 
details  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge  during  the  past  year. 
The  Hoi^  Geographical  Society  is 


one  of  onr  most  nsefid  societies,  and 
will  one  day  be  eyen  more  nsefid 
still,  or  we  are  no  true  prophets. 
Its  proyince  now  is  to  collect  and 
pnbush  geographical  facts  and  dis- 
coyeries,  and  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  our  ^owledge  of  the  earth's  snr- 
faoe:  we  trust  tiie  time  will  come 
when  it  will  keep  a  digest  of  the 
researches  of  all  European  trayel- 
lers,  and  incite  and  encourage  all 


F.0.8. 


yoyagers  whose  object  it  is  to  extend 
commerce  or  bring  home  to  us  new 
products  from  other  countries — afresh 
medicines,  fresh  fibres,  and  fresh 
plants.  In  this  desultory  age,  when 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  men  to 
be  Aristotles  or  Flinys,  and  master 
eyery  branch  of  human  learning, 
such  societies  as  the  QeographK»l 
haye  great  opportunities  of  focus- 
sing and  encyclopsdizing  the  scat- 
yoL.  yn. — no.  xui. 


tered  sciences,  and  doing  by  co- 
operation what  no  one  brain  or  lumd 
could  dare  eyen  to  attempt 

The  Society  qf  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 
When  Dr.  Madden,  in  Ireland,  in 
1740  left  loooZ.  a  year  to  be  distri- 
buted in  premiums  among  those 
who  should  be  most  succeasfrd  in 
the  yarious  branches  of  art  and 
science,  a  desire  of  forwarding  the 
s  p 
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same  objects  arose  in  England,  and 
resulted,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  which  was  not, 
however,  incorporated  untQ  1847. 
Its  object  was  to  distribute  prizes 
for  the  Yarious  improvements  which 
might  be  made  in  arts  and  manu- 
fiu;tures ;  and  the  amounts  bestowed 
on  individuals  varied  &om  i^.  to 
140^.    From  the  very  first  it  met 


ydth'the  warmest  eneouiagemenl; 
and  in  1765  the  Common  Gou^  of 
London  voted  it  a  grant  d  500^. 
But  in  the  lapse  of  years  ifs  pio- 
speriiy  diminished,  and  in  >  1^46  it 
scarcely  contained  300  members.  It 
again  flourished  when  his  late  Boyal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  was  in- 
duced to  become  its  President ;  and 
it  has  continued  to  progress  since 
tiiat  period.  In  closing  its  hundredth 


session  in  1854,  a  report  was  pre- 
sented,  which,  among  other  matters, 
suggested  a  law  of  limited  liability 
in  partnerships,  and  a  memorial  was 

Prepared  on  the  subject  of  the  paper 
u^— both  which  im^rtant  matters 
have  been  since  satis&ctorily  dis- 
posed of ;  and  means  were  taken  for 
rendering  more  effective  the  ffeneral 
union  of  institutions  whi<£  had 
been  established  in  1852. 


The  duties  of  the  society  soon 
became  so  multifarious,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  classify  and  ar- 
range them  in  departments,  over 
each  of  which  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside.  The  subject  of 
exhibitions  of  British  manu&otnzes 
having  engaged  its  attention,  it  or- 
ganized in  1847  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  was  held  in  these  islands; 
and  was  not  only  attended  witii  the 
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f^reBAent  adTantages  in  coimection 
with  its  immediate  purpoee,  bat  by 
the  satisfaction  it  gave  led  to  the 
increased  populariiy ,  and  therefore 
nsefcdness  of  the  society  itself. 
Among  the  exhibitions  it  originated 
was  that  of  'ancient  and  medisBval 
art/  in  1850,  at  which  were  collected 
together  a  yery  large  number  of 
interesting  and  -valnable  objects. 

It  was  intended  that  there  should 
be  an  ordinary  exhibition  each  year, 
and  every  fifth  year  a  national  ex- 
hibition of  a  more  oomprehensiye 
kind.  When  the  socieiy  asked  the 
Govenunent  to  grant  it  a  building 
suited  to  the  purpose,  it  met  wil£ 
every  encouragement;  and  its  royal 
President  ultimately  devised  the 
plan  of  the  first  Great  International 
£xhibitian,which  was  so  successfully 


carried  out  in  1851,  and  has  served 
so  admirably  as  a  model  for  the 
second. 

We  owe  a  ^eat  debt  to  the  Society 
</  Arts  in  originating  our  two  great 
International  Exhibitions,  and  in 
fostering  so  zealously  the  art  spirit 
among  us.  The  Society  has  still 
its  work  before  it  in  spreading  a 
taste  for  pure  art  among  the  poorer 
classes.  We  want  to  see  the  every- 
day jug  and  plate  of  more  sensi- 
ble and  beautiful  shapes.  At  pre- 
sent they  are  of  moulds  that  the 
very  South  Sea  Islander  surpasfies. 
Let  us  rememb^  that  the  poorest 
Greek  had  his  water-jug  of  a  match- 
less form,  and  that  tiiousands  of 
years  ago  the  very  baskets  and 
vases  of  Athens  were  of  beautiful 
types. 


IN  THE  STBEETa 
9.  lotOron  mfberie» 


ONE  day  lately  I  had  to  meet  my 
wife  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Brighton  Bailway.  She  failed  to 
come  by  the  appointed  train,  but 
sent  instead  a  telegram,  begging 
me  to  wait  for  her  arrival  by  the 
next  Having  thus  an  hour  or  more 
at  my  dispoeal,  I  strolled  to  the 
foot  of  London  Bridge  and  amused 
myself  by  watching  the  crowd. 
Here  the  great  panorama  of  London 
life  unrolleditself  unceasingly  for  my 
entertainment,  till  at  last,  growing 
^ddy  with  gazing  at  the  restless 
puppets  who  disported  themselves 
beK>re  me,  I  fell  into  a  strange 
reverie.  All  these,  I  thought,  are 
my  servants;  these  toiling  thouamds 
400  working  for  me.  That  waggon- 
load  of  mild  breakfiut  bacon,  this  of 
cheese,  that  cartload  of  cigars,  and 
that  other  one  of  tea^all  are  being 
distributed  for  my  benefit  over  the 
vast  dty.  An  ample  store  of  a 
hundred  necessities  and  luxuries 
is  being  so  divided  that  I  may  any- 
where procure  a  supply  of  any  one 
of  them  for  the  solitary  philHng 
which  I  have  to  spend.  Soon,  how- 
ever, I  lost  the  momentary  dignity 
which  I  gained  by  this  reflection  in 
a  sense  of  loneliness.    I  had  stood 


here  for  half  an  hour,  looking,  during 
every  minute,  into  scores  of  fieuses 
without  havinjg  recognized  any  one. 
I  felt  as  if  stranded  on  the  shore  of 
a  fierce  stream  of  life  with  which  I 
had  nothing  to  do.  And  yet,  who 
knows  whether  I  was  not  interested 
nearly  or  remotely  in  many  of  the 
plans  which  the  passers-by  were  so 
industriously  weaving?  That  man 
may,  for  what  I  know,  be  consider- 
ing whether  he  shall  resign  tiie 
lucrative  place  to  which  I  shall 
succeed.  One  of  these  pun^,  self- 
satisfied  -  looking  persons  may  be 
the  cloth-merohanC  about,  hj  dun- 
ning my  tailor,  to  have  the  screw 
put  upon  me  for  payment  of  that 
little  bill  which  ought  to  have  been 
settled  at  Christmas.  From  think- 
ing of  the  multitude  of  ties  by 
which,  unknown  to  themselvee,  the 
strangers  were  bound  together,  I 
passed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
odd  acquaintances,  and  friendships, 
and  even  enmities  which  grow  up 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  which 
never  extend  beyond  them.  There 
are  men,  for  instance,  whom  I  hate 
because  they  scowl  at  me,  or  grin 
at  me,  or  sneer  at  me  when  I  pass 
them.  Tberoare  men  whom  I  uke^ 
a  p  9 
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because,  though  I  never  see  them 
out  of  the  streets,  they  greet  me 
when  I  encounter  them  there  with 
a  smile,  or  a  nod,  or  a  look  of 
pleased  recognition.  No  doubt  I 
mspire  similiu*  feelings  in  the  minds 
of  numerous  unsuspected  observers 
of  my  street  life.  Then  there  are 
the  odd  coincidences  of  the  8treets, 
for  which  no  explanation  can  be 
given.  "Why,  for  instance,  should 
I  always  meet  a  certain  old  gentle- 
man, with  blue  spectacles  and  a 
cigar  a  foot  long,  in  Great  Coram 
Street?  "Why  should  a  late  dis- 
tinguished political  economist  have 
passed  me  on  his  road  to  the  Athe- 
nseum  always  precisely  opposite 
the  third  poplar  tree  from  the  en- 
trance to  St.  James's  Park?  Why, 
of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  times 
at  which  I*have  crossed  the  path  of 
Mr.  Paul  Bedford  should  he  inva- 
riably have  been  opposite  Northum- 
berland House?  Why  should  that 
very  respectable  German  Jew,  of 
whom  I  once  bought  a  parcel  of 
Hamburg  pigs'  bristles,  always, 
when  I  pass  Pentonville  Prison,  be 
coming  round  the  comer  of  the 
wall  with  his  hand  to  his  hat,  ready 
to  bow  to  me?  And  why,  above  all, 
should  I  have  been  persecuted  by 
the  Cormorant?  This  last  person 
lived  near  me,  it  is  true,  but  surely 
that  fjEict  affords  no  explanation  of 
his  proceedings.  He  began  by  set- 
ting up  a  pair  of  preposterous 
models  over  nis  gate-posts  which 
appeared  to  be  effigies  of  the  bird 
after  which  I  named  him.  This 
was  irritating,  because  I  had  to  pass 
them  every  day  on  my  road  to  the 
office,  and  the  things  were  ugly. 
Then,  after  a  time,  he  took  to  keep- 
ing a  hackney  cab  (painted  brignt 
blue  and  with  the  royal  arms  em- 
blazoned on  each  side^  waiting  at 
his  door  and  appealed  on  his  top 
step  every  morning  just  as  I  passed. 
Then,  when  I  avoided  the  slzeet,  at 
the  expense  of  an  additional  walk 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  used  to 
meet  the  same  omnibus  and  ride  up 
to  town  by  the  side  of  me.  I  tried 
to  avoid  him  by  changing  my  con- 
veyance, and  went  up  to  my  work 
by  the  train,  but  he  soon  found  me 
out  and  came  into  the  same  car- 
riage moxning  after  moxning.    All 


this  was  bad  enough,  but  he  hunted 
mo  through  my  holidays  as  well.  I 
met  him  at  Dorking,  I  met  him  at 
Kew,  I  met  him  at  Brighton,  at 
Hastings,  at  Worthing,  and  at  Chel- 
tenham. I  only  just  escaped  going 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  him,  for 
I  found  him,  carpet  bag  in  hand, 
coming  into  the  Waterloo  Station 
as  I  was  about  to  take  my  ticket 
On  this  occasion,  however,  I  was 
able  to  escape,  and  fleeing  to  London 
Bridge,  went  to  Dover  instead. 
Then,  too,  he  presumed  on  this  ac- 
quaintance and  spoke  to  me.  I  was 
at  that  time  very  fond  of  the  game 
of  chess,  and  used  to  carry  a  small 
pocket  :  chess-board  with  me  on 
which  to  study  problems  as  I  went 
up  to  the  City.  Noticing  this,  he 
persisted  in  talking  to  me  about 
chess,  with  which  he  professed  to 
be  acquainted.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  be  rude  to  him,  so  he  began 
to  treat  me  as  if  I  was  a  personal 
friend,  and  stopped  me  to  wish  me 
good  day  whenever  I  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  cross  him.  Then, 
before  long,  he  appeared  at  my 
chess  club,  and  I  found  to  my  dis- 
may that  he  had  just  been  elected 
a  member,  and  that  I  had  missed 
tiie  chance  of  blackballing  him 
through  not  knowing  that  the 
'  Simson'  for  whom  I  had  voted 
was  the  Cormorant  in  disguise. 
After  this  he  got  absolutely  affec- 
tionate, and  pressed  me  to  come  to 
his  house  and  play  with  him.  I 
steadily  declined  to  do  this,  though 
I  had  sometimes  to  tax  my  invention 
for  excuses. 

Indeed,  the  pertinacious  attempts 
of  this  chance  acquaintance  to  force 
himself  upon  me,  commenced  about 
the  time  when  another  chance  meet- 
ing had  given  me  fall  occupation. 
For  it  was  just  then  that  I  went 
down  to  Cheltenham  in  the  same 
carriage  with  the  most  charming 
lady  I  had  ever  seen.  Surely  in  tiie 
whole  world  there  were  not  else- 
where such  blue  eyes,  or  such  flaxen 
ringlets,  or  such  neatly -turned 
ankles,  or  such  a  heavenly  smile. 
She  was  perfection ;  she  even  played 
at  chess.  This  last  merit  I  dis- 
covered by  accident  I  had,  as 
usual,  produced  my  pocket  board, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  the  at- 
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tempt  to  solve  one  of  Klingfs  latest 
pnzzlos,  whea  the  chapeione  of  my 
charmer  asked  to  look  at  the  board. 
I,  of  conrse,  handed  it  to  her,  and 
informed  her  where  its  fellow  might 
be  purchased,  and  thus  saooeeded 
in  entering  into  oonversation  with 
both  of  them.  Before  long,  I  was 
aotoally  playing  a  game  with  the 
yonngerlady.  I  lost:  howoooldl 
belp  losing  when  she  added  to  the 
effect  of  each  move  by  so  sparkling 
a  glance  of  her  beautifol  eyes.  In 
a  second  and  third  game,  I  had  the 
same  &te.  She  played  well  cer- 
tainly; not  that  she  would  haye 
been  able  to  beat  me,  one  of  the 
best  players  of  the  Tamerline  Chess 
Glub--if  I  had  been  able  to  fix  my 
attention  on  the  game.  But  what 
could  I  do?  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
see  her  hand  hovering  over  the 
board  as  she  prepared  to  move,  and 
to  look  up  mto  her  fiioe  while  I 
waited  for  her,  that  I  was  quite 
unable  to  think  of  my  own  play. 
She  had  conquered  me  in  more  wavs 
thanona  From  that  time  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  lovely  chess- 

S  layer.  I  made  numerous  journeys 
own  to  Cheltenham,  passing  most 
of  my  Sundays  there,  and  going 
the  round  of  its  churches  in  hopes 
of  finding  her  at  one  of  them.  I 
haunted  the  platforms  of  the  Great 
Western  Baifway  for  the  chance  of 
seeing  her  arrival  or  departure  by 
one  of  the  trains,  to  such  an  extent 
that,  as  I  afterwazds  found,  the 
porters  and  police  kept  a  regular 
watch  on  me  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  a  thief  preying  on  the 
passengers'  luggaga  Once,  only 
once,  I  saw  her  again.  The  train 
was  just  starting,  and  I  had  not 
seen  ner  get  in;  but  all  at  once  she 
appeared  at  a  window  waving  her 
hiand  to  some  ona  Till  she  was 
out  of  sight  I  could  not  remove  my 
eyes  from  her;  but  when  she  had 
disappeared  I  felt  a  jealous  desire 
to  know  who  had  been  blessed  with 
her  recognition.  There  was  no 
likely  person  about  the  platform — 
the  person,  whoever  he  was,  had 
gone.    Cursing  myself  for  not  hav- 


ing kx>ked  earlier,  I  walked  out  of 
the  station,  and  there,  driving  off, 
was  the  Cormorant  (Pll  swear  it 
was  he)  in  the  detestable  blue  cab. 
I  slunk  back,  however,  and  he  for- 
tunately did  not  see  ma 

'Some  weeks  afterwards,  when  I 
had  begun  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
her  again,  I  met  the  Cormorant  at 
the  club,  and  in  answer  to  his  re- 
newed invitation  to  go  to  his  house 
and  play  with  him,  I  actually  said  I 
would.  I  was  disgusted  with  my- 
self afterwards;  but  at  the  moment 
I  was  thinking  of  that  delightful 
journey  to  Cheltenham,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  I  answered.  However, 
being  now  in  for  it,  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  keep  my  appointment ;  but 
I  determined  to  give  the  man  such 
a  beating  as  would  make  him  very 
unlikely  to  ask  me  again;  for 
I  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  play,  though  I  had  never  had  a 
{;ame  with  him.  It  was  impossible, 
mdeed,  that  a  man  with  such  a 
forehead  and  such  eyes  aa  his  could 
make  a  stand  against  ma 

I  went  We  had  commenced  a 
game,  andl  had  already,  in  eight  or 
ten  moves,  obtained  a  winning  aH- 
vantage,  when  the  door  opened  and 
two  ladies  entered.  '  Let  me  intro- 
duce you,'  said  the  Cormorant,  *  to 
my  wife  and  my  daughter.  Minnie,' 
he  went  on,  addreming  the  latter, 
'  yon  will  get  a  lesson  if  you  look 

on;  Mr. is  the  best  player  in 

the  Tamerlina'  Could  1  believe 
my  eyes?  Here  in  the  house  which 
I  had  so  resolutely  avoided  was  the 
owner  of  the  blue  eyes  and  the  fiiir 
ringlets  who  had  carried  off  my 
heitft  in  that  finmous  ride  on  the 
Great  Western,  and  for  whom  I  had 
sought  80  long!  How  I  played  after 
that  I  know  not— badly  I  fear. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  went  to  the 
house  very  often  afterwards;  that 
the  Cormorant  turned  out  a  jolly 
good  fellow,  with  a  capital  bin  of 
old  port;  and  that  his  daughter  is 
the  identical  hidy  for  whom,  as  her 
husband,  I  have  been  waiting  all 
this  time  in  the  streets. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  SEMPITEBN  BALL. 


IT  was  the  night  of  the  Sempitem 
Ball,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
academical  saturnalia.  Half  a  do- 
zen men,  who  had  dined  together  at 
the  '  Mitre/  were  taking  their  dolce 
in  my  rooms  in  Sempitem.  A  verita- 
ble '  Tabaks-Parlement/  wherein 
languidly,  each  of  ns  smoked  and 
drank  claret-cnp,  and  drank  and 
smoked  again,  in  a  lazy  silence 
no  one  seemed  to  care  to  break. 
A  calm  snltry  mght  had  fol- 
lowed the  blazing  June  day. 
Through  the  open  windows,  across 
the  sacred  grass-plots  and  stiff  par- 
terres ofithe  old  college  gardens, 
stole  its  warm  breath,  balmy  as  the 
beloved  one's,  stirring  ever  so 
gently  the  soft  blue  haze  of  cigar- 
smoke  that  overhung  the  heads  of 
the  sitters.  It  was  long  since  we 
had  met  all  together,  perhaps  not 
since  the  eldest  of  us  quitted  our 
brotherhood  at  Eton.  There  he 
sits,  yonder,  i  in  my  own  especial 
lounging-chair,  the  red  glow  of  his 
regaGa  marking  his  whereabouts  in 
the  spacious  oak-panelled  room,  his 
feet  resting  on  Bran's  submissive 
back,  as  the  old  dog  lies  panting  on 
the  deer-skin  patiently.  None  but 
his  quondam  master  (whose  absence 
the  Mthfiil  brute  never  quite  for- 
got^ do  what  I  would  to  win  his 
affections),  none  but  Durham  Yan- 
deleur  dare  use  Bran  thus.  Van 
looks,  could  you  see  his  &ce,  one 
who,  for  his  caprice  as  for  his  set- 
tled purpose,  would  dare  quietiy 
and  unhesitatingly  any  and  every- 
thing. My  god&ther  at  Eton,  a 
leader  among  us  there,  as  he  was 
at  Oxford  afterwards ;  the  idolized 
chief  of  an  irregular  corps  of  Sikh 
cavalry  (raised,  indeed,  and  kept 
together  solely  by  his  own  &me  and 
the  wild  stilling  work  he  cut  out 
for  them),  invuuable  during  the 
Indian  mutiny,  and  never  xemem- 
bered  when  the  dark  days  were 


past ;  heir  to  an  uncle's  seigneurief 
now,  in  Midlandshire,  and  holding 
a  high  place  in  the  Libro  d'Oro  of 
mothers  and  chaperones  in  quest  of 
the  'right  man'  to  bestow  a  dar- 
ling's unplaced,  and,  alas !  too  oflen 
undowered  affections  upon.  So  &r 
they  have,  with  him,  been  unsuc- 
cessful. Fast  and  loose,  most  of 
you  learn  in  time,  mesdames,  is  a 
game  two  can  play  at,  and  Yande- 
leur  has  not  forgotten  the  time 
when  he  was  a  cadet  and  a  'detri- 
mental.' Stretched  yonder  on  the 
sofa,  indolentiy  and  gracefully  as  a 
woman,  pidling  scientificallv  at  the 
tube  of  his  new-kindled  hookah,  lies 
Bertie  [Egerton,  bronzed,  too  with 
the  tropical  sun,  beneath  which  the 
'  Beau  Sabreur/  as  they  used  to  call 
him,  has  fieiirly  won  his  spurs. 
Beside  him  sits  Lee-Phillips  of  the 
B.  C.  S.,  at  home  on  furlough  now. 
and  making  up  for  time  lost  in  his 
fEur-away  station,  in  the  killing  pace 
he  seems  to  stand  so  well,  of  his 
life  in  London,  Paris,  and  the 
Bads;  Burton  of  the  Oxford  Cir- 
cuit, and  the  grave  law-calf-lined 
chambers  in  King's  Bench  Walk; 
Cressingham,  of  the  Q.  B.'s,  with  his 
foint  sad  smile  and  that  '&r-away* 
look  in  his  eyes,  those  who  b^ 
Imow  him  have  seen  there  since  a 
day,  years  ago,  when  Maud  Wynne 
(she  is  Maud  Brandon  now,  yon 
know,  and  I  fiEmcy  that  hard,  stem 
plutocrat,  her  husband,  sometimes 
regrets  his  bargain)  and  he  parted 
in  the  crowded  streets  as  she  sat 
alone  in  the  carriage  for  ten  pre- 
cious minutes,  while  mamma  was 
chaffering  over  point  d'Angleterre 
in  Madlle.  Honorine's  back  xxxnn, 
and  I  who  speak  to  jou,  are  the 
others. 

Some  one  broke  the  siienoe— Lee- 
Phillips. 

'Capital  cigars,  Montil  Oarlin 
&voura  you.    He  never  gave  Pol- 
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wheal— von  lemember  the  bloated 
GroBsns?— these  regalias,  though  I 
know  he  paid  anything !' 

'Pol wheal?'  said  Cressixighain. 
'  Man  with  the  tin-mine,  wasn't'  he  ?' 

'And  a  moderate  income  of  some 
50,000^.  per  annum!  That's  the 
man!  You  must  remember  him 
last  season.  There  was  a  dead  set 
made  upon  him  bj  the  Ferrers 
people,  as  soon  as  this  story  about 
the  mine  got  wind,  and  Laura  Fer- 
rers deyilish  near  hooked  him. 
Unfortunately  he  overheard  her, 
abusing  him  to  Charlie  Wynne  in 
the  conservatory  while  he  was  wait- 
ing for  her  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  swears  he  must  have  hidden 
behind  the  porti^  to  listen  to  what 
they  were  saying.' 

'  Likely  enough,'  struck  in  Eger- 
ton.  'He's  a  frightfid  cad,  I  be- 
lieve.   What's  become  of  him  ?' 

'  Well,  it  seems  he  was  hit  rather 
hard  last  autumn  by  the  best  entry 
of  the  season— the  Lascelles,  you 
remember.  He  followed  her  down 
to  Broughton,  the  Ciavois'  place, 
and  actually  proposed  to  her !  She 
has  nothing,  you  know,  and  I  sup- 
fose  he  thought  she'd  snap  at  him 
munediately.  He  was  sold  though. 
She  refused  him  dead.  The  end  of 
it  was,  he  went  abroad.' 

'I  know,'  said  Yandeleur.  'I 
was  there  myself  at  the  time  it  hap- 
pened, and  thought  he  was  treated 
as  he  deserved.  The  fellow's  a 
brute.' 

'  Killed  his  first  wife,  didn't  he  ?' 
said  Egerton. 

'There's  some  horrible  story  of 
feue  Madame  Folwheal,  I  know, 
going  about  still.  They  say  he's  a 
fiend  when  he's  crossed,  and  he's 
sulJ^  enough  habitually.' 

'The  Lascelles  wouldn't  stand 
bullying  though,'  said  Gressingham. 
'There'd  have  been  something  un- 
pleasant if  he  had  tried  that  It 
was  well  she  refused  him.  Luckily 
she  hasn't  a  fond  mother  to  look 
after  her  interests.' 

'She'll  do  that  for  herself,'  said 
Lee-PhiUipe,  who  rather  hated  the 
Lasoelles  for  a  sharp  and  merited 
punishment  she  had  given  him 
when  he  once  tried  to  patronize  her, 
mare  sito,  '  She'll  do  better  than 
marry  Polwheal,  youll  see.' 


'  How  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Yan- 
deleur, somewhat  quickly. 

'By  Jove  you  ought  to  know, 
Durham,  of  all  men !  If  she  wins, 
you  lose,  that's  all.' 

'Being  interpreted,  all  this 
means ?' 

'Simply  that  report  (truly  this 
time,  for  a  wonder)  gives  her  the 
credit  of  no  less  a  conquest  than 
her  guardian,  old  Lessingholme.' 

'My  uncle?  Not  likely.  He  hates 
the  notion  too  much.  I  don't  think 
he'd  make  a  fool  of  himself  at  his 
time  of  life,  either.' 

'  You  forget  though,  that,  with  all 
respect  for  Sir  Gervase,  he  is  pre- 
cisely at  the  age  when  men  do  make, 
or  are  most  easily  made  to  make, 
fools  of  themselves  (the  expression 
is  yours,  remember,  not  mine). 
What  then  is  more  natural  (even 
if  I  weren't  speaking  from  sure 
grounds)  than  that  he  should  be  as 
little  proof  against  the  witcherieB  of 
his  ward  as  you ?* 

'I?'  said  Van,  haughtily. 

'Or  myself,  or  any  of  us,'  went 
on  Phillips.  'And  this  being  so, 
isn't  it  probable-— I  don't  say  th^y 
have,  mind— but  isn't  it  likely  that 
such  considerations  as  a  title,  a 
rent-roll  as  long  as  Polwheal's,  and 
(11  faut  Iftcher  le  mot)  an  early  wi- 
dowhood, should  have  their  due 
weight  with  the  ward  aforesaid,  a 
portionless  beauty  with  her  own 
way  to  make?  Upon  my  soul,  if  it 
it  weren't  common  talk  already,  I 
should  say  it  was  more  than  Ukely.' 

And  thereon  followed  a  discus- 
sion. Van  took  no  part  in  it,  but  I 
heard  him  mutter,  as  he  flung  him- 
self back  in  his  chair, '  She,  too,  like 
the  others  I' 

'It  will  be  devilish  annoying  for 
Van,  if  it's  true,'  observed  Burton. 
'  The  Holme  property  is  all  entailed, 
and  if  Sir  Gervase  were  to  marry, 
and  the  usual  results  followed,  you'd 
be  cut  out.  Van.  She  [must  be  a 
clever  girl,  this  Miss  Lascelles.' 

Van's  lip  curled  bitterly.  'Glever, 
doubtless.  If  the  story  is  true--even 
if  there  are  fair  grounds  for  sup- 
posing so— she  must  be  the  veriest 

mtriguante  that But  she  might 

have  had  Polwheal.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Phillips,  'and  had  her 
throat  cut  too,  in  one  of  his  jealous 
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fits.  No,  no !  she's  done  better,  as  I 
said  JQst  now.  Howerer,  they  are 
to  be  at  the  ball  here  to-night  Lady 
Marabout,  her  chaperone,  wrote  to 
me  for  tickets.  And  I'll  bet  you 
aoything  you  please  that  Sir  Ger- 
vase  is  there  too,  playing  the  gay 
cavalier,  as  bocomes  a  relic  of  the 
regency.  Go  and  judge  for  your- 
Bm,  Van.  It's  time  to  dress  now. 
Allons,  messieurs  I 

True  or  not,  Lee-Phillips's  words 
bad  wounded  Yandeleur,  though 
none  there  guessed  it,  like  a  pd- 
soned  blade.  He  had  been»  as  he 
said,  at  Broughton,  .the  Crayons' 
country  place,  the  previous  au- 
tumn, and  there,  for  the  first  time, 
hehadmetYioletLascelles.  There, 
too,  he  had  watched  (like  an  indif- 
farent  spectator,  aa  he  thought,)  the 
advance  and  repulse  of  tho  Grcesus, 
Polwh^ ;  but  when  the  game  was 
over  he  knew  by  the  strange  sense  of 
relief  he  felt  that  he  had  been  more 
deeply  interested  in  its  issue  than 
he  miagined.  But  he  was  a  man 
not  hghtly  moved  and  very  hardly 
won.  The  curse  of  such  a  life  as 
his  had  been — ^the  habit  of  disbelief 
—was  on  him;  yet,  little  by  little, 
that  Hair  £ftce,  so  pure  and  proud, 
began  to  haunt  him  strangely. 
Day  by  day  he  felt  himself  drawn 
nearer  and  nearer  to  one  who  in  all 
points  satisfied  his  fastidious  taste 
as  no  woman  had  ever  done  before. 
Slowly  she  conquered,  but  surely. 
Those  were  golden  days  for  boili, 
but  th€Qr  came  to  an  end,  as 
days  of  heaviness  and  sorrow  da 
They  parted.  Fettered  as  he  was 
then  oy  the  thousand  bonds  that 
hamper  a  cadetrde-fiGimille,  he  had 
never  told  her  what  was  in  his 
heart—tilie  passionate  love  growing 
up  there  for  her.  Perhaps  he  had 
no^need  to  tell  her.  She  could 
trust  him.  '  Trust  me  not  at  all  or 
all  in  all/  he  had  said  to  her  once, 
and  she  remembered  the  words  and 
the  Itone  fwhen  he  was  gone,  and 
never  doubted. 

The  news  of  his  freedom  reached 
him  abroad.  His  dream  might  be 
realized  then,  perhaps.  In  a  week  he 
was  in  England— to  find  the  Violet 
Lascelles  of  the  days  at  Broughton, 
the  queen  of  every  London  ball- 
room,  flattered,  envied,  and  hated  as 


such  suzeraines  are.  'She  has  not 
forgotten,' he  thought  They  told 
him  in  Park  Lane  that  the  Lascelles 
and  Sir  Gervase  were  away,  staying, 
indeed,  at  the  Lodge  for  the  Sem- 
pitem  balL  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  Durham  Yandeleur  found  his 
way  among  us  again,  to  my  rooms 
in  S^opitem,  that  had  once  be^ 
his.  what  he  heard  there  you 
know;  how  Lee-Phillips's  words 
did  their  work  you  will  see. 

The  soft  string-prelude  to  the 
'  Fairy  Visions'  (we  didn't  condemn 
London  belles  to  the  punishment  of 
waltzing  in  pain  and  grief  to  the 
beer-begotten  discord  of  the '  County 
Crushers'  band)  had  just  com- 
menced when  Van  and  I  entered  the 
ball-room  at  the  Shire  HalL  Thoe 
was  the  usual  hurrying  in  all  direc- 
tions of  deluded  mankind  in  search 
of  strayed  or  shirking  partners,  and 
the  crowd  ebbed  back  slowly  from 
the  middle  of  the  room  towards  the 
side-seats  as  the  circle  began  to 
fidnn.  A  half-suppressed  exclama- 
tion from  Van,  and  a  triumphant  grin 
from  Lee-Phillips,  who  passed  us 
just  then  wit^  his  £avourite  valseuse 
upon  his  arm,  stopping  long  enough, 
however,  to  whisper,  'I  was  ri^t 
you  see,  Van,  after  all  There's  the 
Lascelles  yonder  by  the  window, 
imd  there's  no  mistaking  Sir  Ger- 
vase; he's  a  head  taller  than  any 
man  in  the  roouL  Qu'en  penses-tu 
maintenant?'  ere  he  moved  6a 
to  swing  pretty  Lucie  Arkwxight 
lightly  and  swiftly  round  the 
crowded  circle.  I  wondered  what 
made  Van  look  so  pale  and  stem. 
He  would  not  have  shoum  vexatioii,! 
knew,  at  the  m>bability  of  losing 
the '  Holma'  Was  the  glamour  <J 
Violet  Lascelles'  loveliness  cm  him 
too  ?  Hardly,  I  thought,  not  know- 
ing then  that  the  passionate  laxt 
love  of  a  man,  strong  as  death,  im- 
perious as  &te,  had  vanqukhed 
him ;  that  he  loved,  as  he  had  nevar 
loved  others,  the  woman  whom 
until  that  day  he  had  believed  un- 
like the  rest  She  was  there  hehre 
him  now,  as  he  stood  in  the  crowd 
pressing  back  every  instant  from 
me  widening  oircla  The  slender 
gloved  hand  rested  on  Sir  Gerrase's 
arm,  and  fondly  and  gallantly  the 
old  man's  stalely  heed  was  bent 
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down  to  listea  to  what  she  was  aay- 
ing;  as  the  pxond,  deHcate  &oe— 
all  the  Violet  of  her  name  in  the 
imie  depths  of  the  large  eyes— 
bronzed  gold  gleaming  in  the 
woven  splendour  of  her  hair^was 
lifted  lovmgly  and  witchingly  to  his. 
Yandeleor's  look  was  set  now  and 
inscratable.  He  watched  her  as  she 
passed.  What  were  they  saying? 
What  was  she  saying?  'For  my 
sakel*  and  then  the  answer,  heard 
perhaps,  but  by  his  own  sharpened 
ears  and  hers—'  For  yonr  sake,  dar- 
ling, anything  T  Look  and  tone  more 
thfm  the  woids,  convinced  him,  and 
he  felt  that  Lee-Phillips  had  spoken 
tmth,  or  what  might  prove  to  be 
the  troth  ere  long,  that,  be  that  as 
it  might,  his  draiun  had  ended  in  a 
bitter  wakening! 

Sir  Gervase  saw  no  difference  in 
his  nephew's  manner  when  he  wel- 
comed him  home  aoain,  later.  The 
Lascelles,  who  had  reftised  half  a 
dosen  men  for  the  last  galop,  and 
whose  white  glove  rested  still  on 
Sir  Gervase's  arm,  when  Van  came 
np  to  them— the  Lascelles  did.  She 
saw,  before  they  had  exchanged  ten 
words,  that  a  shadow— something  to 
her  vague,  nntangible,  bnt  still 
something,  had  arisen  between  her- 
self and  him— that  he,  at  least,  had 
forgotten  the  time  at  Bronghkm. 
Whatwasit?  What  did  his  idtered 
manner— the  same,  indeed,  to  other 
eyes— changed  only  for  her;  what 
did  those  oidm,  coorteons,  chilling 
words  mean  firam  him  to  her?  The 
blow  was  sharp  and  nnexpected, 
but  she  bore  it  well;  a  little  pale, 
bnt  that  might  be  the  heat— ever  so 
slight  a  trembling  of  the  lip  and 
hand— the  hand  JSe  wonld  not  see 
she  offared  him— and  then  all  was 
calm  and  tranquil  as  before.  Her 
woman's  pride  rose,  angry  and 
scornftd.  What  had  she  done  to 
merit  this?  And  then  something 
stronger  than  her  pride  beat  it 
down.  Was  she  not  mistaken? 
Gould  he,  for  whose  coming  those 
bright  eyes  had  watched  so  keenly, 
for  whom  the  valses  he  used  to  like 
had  been  left  blank  upon  her  card; 
he  who  had  once  sought  her  and 
whose  calm,  stem  &ce  was  wont 
to  brighten  only  when  she  spc^e, 
could  he  have  forgotten  all  so  soon? 


'  Don't  yon  remember  ^  n  Bado," 
Major  Yandeleur?'  she  said;  '  it  is 
the  next  valse,  and  I  have  kept  it 
for  you,  though  you  hardly  deserve 
it  for  coming  so  late  I'  The  little 
hand  holding  out  her  ball-card  to 
him:  the  soft,  aueetioning  look  in 
her  violet  eyes,  toe  tone  of  the  half- 
pleading  voice,  might  have  van- 
quished most  of  us.  Yandeleur 
smiled  coldly.  '  Pardon  me,  I  have 
an  engagement  already.  Besides, 
I  must  not  take  you  from  Sir  Ger- 
vase now  1'  So  he  left  her,  and  her 
dream  too  so  va^ely  sweet,  so  un- 
consciously cherished,  ended  as  he 
turned  away.  He  had  forgotten 
then  I  How  could  she  remember? 
knowing  nothing,  unable  to  guess 
why  his  should  be  the  band  tostrike 
her  thus,  her  oulzaged  pnde  for- 
bade her  to  recall  the  past  in  accu- 
sation; it  must  be  for  her  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  She  danced 
'  H  Bado'  with  the  first  man  who 
asked  her,  and  .who,  she  remem- 
bered, ran  her  against  everybody  in 
his  frantic  endeavours  to  show  him- 
self  worthy  of  the  most  perfect 
valseuse  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Th^  came  to  a  halt  just  as  Yan- 
deleur and  Louise  Br^loques  swept 
by;  her  languishing  ^yes  half 
dosed,  her  head  nearly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  her  fidr  hair  about 
her  own  as  usuaL  The  Br^loques 
thought  the  '  Bavadere'  s^le  rather 
suited  to  her  and  had  adopted  it  of 
late.  Yan  had  made  her  throw  over 
mamma's  prot^g6  in  his  own  fii- 
vour,  and  the  Br^loques,  notwith- 
standing the  maternal  frowns  and 
telegraphy,  had  been  but  too  pleased 
to  do  so.  She  had  always  dmrished 
a  hopeless  little  tendxesse  for  Yan- 
deleur, not  strong  enoTigh,.'  you 
know,  to  destroy  ner  appetite  or 
her  sleep,  or  prevent  ner  from 
taking  sudi  gooois  as  the  gods  (and 
mamma,  their  importunate  peti- 
tioner), might  provide,  in  the  snape 
of  Polwh^  or  any  other  eligible; 
but  it  had  never  entered  her  shapdy 
little  head  that  he  might  or  would 
ever  care  for  her.  But  that  night, 
after  that  last  galop,  when  he  had 
put  her  doak  about  her,  and  she 
had  gone  down  tiie  hall  steps  on 
his  arm,  she  began  to  think  it  might 
be  on  the  cardsj  perhaps,  after  all 
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I  fear  thongh,  mademoisello,  it  is 
not  of  you  Yandelenr  is  thinking, 
as  he  stands  on  the  steps  watching 
you  drive  away,  but  of  another 
face— the  same  which,  do  what  he 
will,  rises  before  him,  proudly  re- 
proachful, as  he  smokes  pipe  after 
pipe  in  the  cool  morning  air,  before 
ho  tries  to  sleep — her  face  who, 
alone  at  last  with  no  eye  by  to  watch 
her  tears,  has  torn  off  the  stiiling 
mask  she  has  bravely  worn  till  now, 
and  on  her  pillow  is  weeping  long 
and  bitterly. 


CHAPTER  11. 

LEE-PHILLIPS'S  8T0IIY. 

Held  asunder  now— meeting  of 
course  in  the  whirl  of  the  London  sea- 
son, but  as  strangers  with  a  barrier 
between  them  neither  could  break 
down— Vandeleur  and  Violet  Las- 
oelles  had  spoken  never  a  word  to 
each  other  since  that  night  of  the 
Sempitem  Ball.  Vainly  had  she 
striven  sometimes  to  find  a  reason 
for  his  conduct  that  night ;  striven 
till  she  hated  herself  for  her  weak- 
ness, and  hardened  her  heart  the 
more  against  inner  voices  that  spoke 
for  him — ^against  the  dangerous  ener- 
vating memories  of  the  happy  past 
She  could  meet  him  without  a  sign 
of  weakness,  she  gained  every  day  a 
greater  power  of  endurance  and  self- 
command  ;  but  there  were  times  when 
the  firm  hand  relaxed,  the  proud 
will  gave  way,  and  long  pent-up 
tears  dimmed  the  lustrous  eyes,  and 
fierce  choking  sobs  shook  that  frail 
form,  that  none  saw  or  heard.  Did 
he  suffer  too?  A  line  or  two  grown 
deeper  on  his  fiEice—a  sterner  look 
there,  less  often  softened  by  his  old 
winning  smile— a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness now  in  his  satu«  or  his  irony, 
were  all  the  visible  outward  signs 
of  the  work  going  on  within.  He 
saw  her  often  now,  neither  seeking 
nor  avoiding,  places  where  she  was 
sure  to  be.  Wherever  she  went, 
with  scarcely  an  exception.  Sir  Ger- 
vase  followed  or  accompanied  his 
ward.  Always  the  same  glad, 
loving  smile  for  him ;  always  her 
hand  nestling  under  his  arm,  till 
he  settled  down  to  his  whist  or 
his  fiiuteuil  in  the   quiet  coiner 


where  he  could  watch  his  darling. 
Lee-Phillips's  story  was  common 
property  now,  ever>'body  had  heard 
it,  except  indeed  those  immediately 
concerned.  The  Lascelles*  rivals 
who  were  her  friends  confided  it  to 
people  skilfully  by  innuendo,  those 
who  were  her  enemies  proclaimed  it 
from  the  housetops. 


His  friends  condoled  with  Van- 
deleur and  abused  her,  till  he  grew 
restive  and  stopped  thatsunmiarily. 
One  night  at  a  supper  at  the  Fol- 
jambe's  villa,  partly  because  he 
had  drunk  more  champagne  cup, 
than  was  good  for  him,  partly  be- 
cause he  saw  it  irritated  Van, 
whom  he  disliked,  Fairfax,  one  of 
the  danseuse's  guests,  enlarged  on 
the  subject  of  '  the  swindle,'  as  he 
called  it,  to  a  horribly  irritating  ex- 
tent, and  refused  to  be  interrupted. 
Van  took  him  up  short  at  last 
'  You  seem  to  forget  you're  talking 
of  i)eople  whom  you  don't  know, 
and  I  don't  choose  the  actions  of 
any  relative  of  mme  should  be  can- 
vassed in  my  presence  by  outsiders. 
If  Miss  Lascelles  has  offended  you, 
she  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
herself  if  you  like  to  try  a  fisdl  with 
her ;  but  you  had  better  leave  back- 
biting  and  scandal-mongering  to 
her  own  sex — ^they  can  do  it  better 
than  yo«,  and  more  safely.  Suum 
cuique,  you  know.  Will  you  give 
me  some  mayonnaise,  Monti?'  And 
Van  resumed  his  supper  tran- 
quilly. The  other  wisely  held,  his 
tongue.  He  saw  he  had  gone  fisir 
enough;  but  he  liked  neither  Van- 
deleur nor  the  Lascelles  a  whit  the 
better  for  the  lesson.  He  couldn't 
understand  a  man  taking  up  the 
glove  for  a  woman  who  would,  as  he 
himself  observed,  jockey  him  out  of 
one  of  the  finest  estates  in  England, 
^fony  other  people  besides  Vane 
Fairfiax  couldn't  either.  Van  had  a 
way  of  coming  down  on  you  when 
you  hit  at  her  that  sometimes  puz- 
zled you,  bitterly  aa  he  would 
speak  of  her  himsell 

The  Foljambe  went  nearer  the 
truth  than  most  of  us.  'Vons 
croyez  qu'il  la  d^taste— la  petite? 
Je  vous  ois  moi,  qu'il  I'ainie  oomme 
un  d^monl  Ah  je  m'y  oomiaie— 
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J'en  mettiais  ma  main  an  fen !'  she 
said  to  Fairfax  when  Yandelenr  had 
gone.  And  the  little  keensighted 
woman  was  right  enough. 

The  season  wasf  drawing  to  a 
dose.  It  was  the  middle  of  July. 
'  I'm  getting  tired  of  this,  Monti/ 
said  Dorham  to  me  (Sh^  ffa^  after 
luncheon.  '  I  shall  send  rottt?^  the 
yaoht  to  Marseilles,  take  a  ^^nn 
through  the  Bads  while  she's  fitf'>  ^ 
oat,  and  winter  abroad,  I  thinfr. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day? 
Briye  down  to  Eiclunond  with  me. 
Gressingham  asked  me  to  fay  those 
new  gr^s  of  his,  and  well  have  a 
quiet  dinner  in  the  cool— it's  better 
uian  broiling  here.'  So  in  due 
time  the  greys  came  round  and 
we  started.  '  Not  bad  performers^ 
eh,*3ionti?'  said  Van,  when:, we 
were  fiurly  on  the  road.  '  Passed 
evexything  yet  hard-held.'  'There's 
something  behind  puttiog  on  steam 
to  pass  us,'  said  I,  as  the  rapid  roll 
of  wheels  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
made  me  look  round.  'They're 
coming  along  at  a  gallop.  I  belieye  ^ 
ifs  a  bolt!'  Van  turned  his  head 
over  his  shoulder—*  By  Jove!  it  is 
a  bolt,  or  that  fellow  on  the  box  is 
drunk.  Theyll  be  into  us  if  we 
don't  take  cara  He  can't  hold  'em, 
and  here's  the  hill !  There  must  be 
a  smash  directly ! '  The  greys  fought 
and  plunged,  startled  by  the  noise 
behind  us,  as  Van  drew  ttiem  off 
the  road  and  the  grooms  ran  to 
their  heads.  '  Some  one  inside !'  he 
said,  *a  woman!  Two,  by  Jove! 
Fortunately  they  haven't  tried  to 
jump  out  I  say,  Monti,  we  must 
try  and  stop  these  devils  somehow. 
If  they're  not  mad  with  fright  we 
may  manage  it  perhaps— that  pace 
must  have  told  I'  Swaying  fearmlly 
from  side  to  side,  the  carriage — a 
low  open  one — came  swiftly  bear- 
ing down  on  us  as  we  stood  right  in 
its  way.  It  looked  a  hopeless  busi- 
ness enough,  and  foolhardy  withal ; 
but  we  were  bound  to  do  what  we 
could,  it  seemed.  They  weie  close 
upon  us.  Another  moment,  and  the 
mad  gallop  of  the  runaways  would 
carry  them  past  or  over  us.  Luckily, 
when  they  caught  sight  of  us,  they 
swerved.  A  violent  lurch  brought 
the  [near  wheel  against  a  road-post 
The  axle  broke,  but  the  sudden  jerk 


flung  one  brute  on  his  knees,  and 
the  pair  (already  fidrly  blown  by 
their  s]3in),  nothing  loth,  came  to  a 
standstill.  With  a  hearty  ana- 
thema on  the  now  sobered  occupant 
of  the  box,  (the  horror-stricken 
footman  had  flung  himself  off  into 
a  hedge),  Yandelenr  went  round  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage  to  assure  its 
occupants  of  their  safety.  'I  wonder 
who  they  are,  to  trust  themselves  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  these  half- 
b'^ke  brutes  and  that  drunken 
Jeha?'  he  muttered.  'Good  hea- 
vens! I4uly  Marabout!  Miss  Las- 
celles!'  Hone  other.  The  fiery 
chestnuts,  aa^eveiyHody  had  pro- 
phesied, had  b6^; .  ^  last,  and  very 
nearly  brought  ak>::t  p.  catastrophe. 
As  it  was,  it  had  bce^}  i  iraoulously 
prevented.  After  one  ma/i  effort  to 
fling  herself  out,  checked  okly  by 
the  Lascelles'  coolness  and  #.bo 
sheer  force  with  which  she  held  hbi^ 
terrified  chaperone  down  in  her 
seat,  poor  Lady  Marabout  had  done 
the  best  thing  possible  under  the 
drcumstances,  and  had  quietly 
feinted  away.  The  Lascelles  wasn't 
the  stamp  of  woman  to  feint  while 
the  peril  was  imminent  or  inevi- 
table. Yet,  plucky  as  she  was,  she 
wasn't  proof  against  the  reaction, 
when  the  danger  was  past  and  gone. 
She  saw,  without  knowing  how,  that 
they  were  saved,  and,  pale  as  her 
unconscious  chaperone  now,  and 
trembling  convulsively,  she  sunk 
back  beside  her.  ^t  5  voice  roused 
her.  Slowly  the  heavy  lids  un- 
closed, and  it  was  his  face  she  saw 
leaning  over  hers,  with  the  look  of 
a  never-forgotten  time  upon  it  once 
more.  Half  unconsciously,  her 
thought  shaped  itself  into  words. 
'  Tou !'  she  said,  '  then  I  am  safe!' 
'  Saved,  thank  God!',  he  said;  and 
for  a  moment  more  neither  spoke. 
Poor  Lady  Marabout  gave  signs  of 
recovery  at  length— thanks  to  the 
fearfully  powerful  salts  I  had  dis- 
covered; and  with  a  ponderous 
sigh,  awoke  gradually  to  the  pleas- 
ing conviction  that  no  one  was 
hurt  and  nothing  broken,  except 
the  carriage-axle  and  the  chestnut's 
knees.  A  groom  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  pretty  little  cottage 
om^  she  rented  as  an  occasional 
retreat    during   the  season,   (and 
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whither,  indeed,  she  and  her  ohaige 
were  bound  that  afternoon,)  for  the 
pony-chaise  she  drove  about  the 
park  in;  and  presently  returning, 
my  lady,  who  had  sufficiently  reoo- 
yered  by  this  time  from  her  fright 
to  bore  Van  and  myself  with  the 
most  exuberant  and  ezhausUess  en- 
comiums on  our  noble  conduct,  &c, 
was  placed  tiierein— the  Lasoelles 
guidinff  the  pony,  Cressingham's 
^^a  had  fidgeted  and  waxed  so 
mipatient  at  the  delay  that  tbs ' 
phaeton  had  gone  on,  and  Yi^  and 
I  were  made  priscmers  andJnrced  to 
join  the  oort^  The;  Marabout 
was  in  the  middle  oC-a  long  ha- 
rangue 4  mon  inUsiion,  and,  chafe 
as  he  might,  thaie  was  noUung  in 
courtesy  w.  ¥im  to  do  but  fe&  in 
on  the  ofSst  side,  on  the  Lascelles 
whip^;iknd. 

fk  her  side  again;  LadyMara- 
ififaifa  flow  of  eloquence  neyer 
ceasing;  the  groom  discreetly  in 
the  rear,  and  yet  we  were  abnost  in 
sight  of  the  cottage  ere  either  had 
spoken  a  word.  Perhaps  they  were 
thinking  (one  was  at  least}  of  the 
time  w^  he  had  walkea  beside 
her  pony  through  the  autumn 
woods  at  Brough;.jn,  and  silence 
then  had  had  a  divine  eloquence  of 
its  own.  All  that  was  past  and  gone 
now.  She  must  forget,  as  he  had 
done,  and  never,  perhap,  know  why 
they  were  held  asunder.  But,  at 
least,  he  had  saved  her— saved  her, 
she  shuddered  still  to  think  from 
what  Would  he  not  let  her  thank 
him?  He  was  speaking  at  last, 
and  she  found  herself  answering 
him  on  a  dozen  indifferent  matters. 
In  a  few  brief  moments  he  would 
be  gone.  She  put  out  her  hand 
to  him,  her  eyes  looking  half- 
proudly,  half-timidly  into  ms  (and 
few  men  had  ever  seen  that  look  in 
the  Lascelles*  eyes  before  1)  '  I  owe 
you  my  life,  Mi^r  Yandeleur ;  will 
you  not  take  my  thanks?*  He 
bent  forward  to  gi^er  up  the  reins 
she  had  let  M.  'IT  he  said;.'  you 
forget  there  were  two  of  us,  and 
that  Hervey  was  before  me.  You 
owe  me  nothing.  Miss  Lascelles. 
Let  me  restore  you  your  reins. 
Your  pony  wants  curb,  and  you 
mustni;  run  the  risk  of  another  up- 
set to-day.'     She  bent  her  heed 


haughtOy  in  thanks.  He  had 
roused  her  in  earnest,  now ;  it  was 
indeed  something  new  for  her  to  be 
treated  thus.  Her  &ce  was  as  cold 
and  calm  as  Iwown  when  he  took 
his  leave,  cuttmg  short  ruthlessly, 
but  politely,  4  fresh  harangue  frda 
the  Marabout.  Without  anotiier 
wor^tjbiey  parted;  this  time  sun- 
d^r-Cwider  than  before.  Inanother 
^        Te  were  in  Lindenbad. 


CHAPTEBin. 

THB  TURNING-POINT. 

It  was  pleasant  enough  at  Linden- 
bad.  Both  Yan  and  I  knew  the 
place  by  heart;  every  path  in  the 
forest,  every  Izack  on  the  green 
slopes  of  the  hills,  the  lions  and  the 
lounges,  the  picnic-places  and  the 
promaiades,  tne  salons  of  the  Cer- 
cle,  and  the  faces  of  the  habitu^ 

But  for  all  that,  Lindenbad  has 
always  been  a  &vourite  haunt  of 
mine,  between  the  end  of  the  seascm 
and  September.  You  meet  plea- 
santer  wickedness,  eat  better  trout, 
drink  better  maroobrunner  in  that 
snug  little  paradise  than  in  half  the 
more  over-run  and  over-' done' 
haunts  of  idleness  or  hypochondria. 
There  is  no '  board  of  green  doth,' 
it  is  true— no  kursaal — ^but  your 
taste  for  high  play  can  always  be 
^tified  at  the  Gercle,  where  there 
IS  unlimited  ^carte  and  lansquenet 
to  pliqr  at,  and  the  best  hands  at 
both  in  Europe  to  play  with.  The 
Bad  itself  is  a  fiskvourite  with  the 
fiadr  princesses  de  jpassage,  amongst 
others,  on  leave  of  absence  fr^ 
their  prison-houses  in  Si  Peten- 
burgh,  who  take  their  sai^on  des  eaux 
on  their  way  to  winter  in  Fari&  You 
may  see  them  performing  the  regula- 
tion walk,  and  empiymg  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  tombtors  of  abo- 
minable water  by  day,  and  flirting  out^ 
rageously,  or  playing  ditto  at  night  by 
way  of  compensation.  And  tiiey  find 
no  lack  of  partners  at  either  game. 
Some  good-looking  cousin  or  other, 
(a  sub.,  perhaps,  in  the  Impenal 
Guard,  on  leave,)  who  is  sure  to 
turn  up  by-and-by,  or  faute  de 
mieux,  some  fair-haired  Saxon  lad 
on  his  first  long  vacation  iommfaU 
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les  frats.    Altogether,  yon  find  no 
lack  of  pastime  at  the  little  Bad. 

Onoe  more  then.  Van  and  I  oocn* 
pied  oar  old  rooms,  at  the  Aigle 
Noir,  played  ecart^  at  the  Gercle,  or 
lonnged  away  the  time  in  the  shady 
woods,  or  smoked  and  drank  xoaroo- 
bmnner  on  the  terrace,  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  Whatever  mif^ht  hare 
been  his  thoughts,  (and  to  jndge  by 
the  look  I  sometimes  surprised 
upon  his  fiice  they  conld  have  been 
no  pleasant  ones,)  he  kept  them  to 
himself.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
when  the  last  drop  bad  beeoi  poured 
from  the  flask  long  ago,  and  the 
stars  were  coming  out»  one  by  one, 
over  our  heads,  as  we  sat  in  the  twi- 
light on  the  balcony  of  my  room, 
watching  the  idlers  on  the  river 
walk,  or  the. last  arriTals  by  the 
diligence,  he  would  speak  briefly 
hut  bitterly,  of  the  sordid  intake 
which  was  to  dupe  Sir  Qervase  into 
committmg  matrunony.  '  She's  won 
the  stakes  by  this  time,  I  suppose,' 
he  would  say ;  'I  wish  her  joy  of 
them;  but  it's  hard  to  see  a  man 
Ttb  always  liked — one  of  my  own 
blood  too— made  the  yictim  of  a 
gueUa'pens  like  this.  If  he  were 
younger,  one  might  believe  it  all 
fiur  and  honest  enough,  but  this  is 
the  old  story.  To  be  sure  she  has 
played  her  cards  well  That  refusal 
of  Polwheal,  which  deceived  even 
me,  was  a  master-stroke.  She  might 
have  had  the  better  move  planned 
out  even  then,  and  it  was  done 
sufficiently  well  to  make  the  chosen 
one  believe  firmly  in  Mademoiselle's 
disinterestedness.  Bah!  I'm  sick 
of  bartering  like  this!  And  she, 
too,  of  all  others,  to  sell  herself 
so  shamelessly  and  openly;  she, 
Yemon  Lascelles'  daughter— who 
would  sooner  have  seen  her  dead 
than  doing  this.  The  proverb's  a  lie, 
Monte;  "Bon  sang  pent  mentir" — 
here's  an  instance!'  Knowing  that 
the  mere  loss  of  an  inheritance  he 
had  ev^  looked  upon  as  his  own, 
would  never  make  him  speak  bitter 
words  Jike  these,  I  began  to  think 
the  Fol jambe  was  right  after  all,  and 
that  it  was  the  loss  of  her  that  bore 
so  heavily  upon  him;  that  he  did 
love  her  wi&  the  love  that  must 
have  all  or  nothing;  that  would 
make  him  socmer  love  her  dead 


than  learn  to  hate  her  living,  and 
another's. 

The  time  passed  away,  and  already 
we  began  to  think  of  turning  our 
backs  on  Lindenbad— he  to  join  the 
'  Sea  Queen '  at  Marseilles,  where  she 
lay  in  readiness  for  his  coming,  and 
I  to  meet  a  host  of  pleasant  people 
at  home,  make  havoc  of  the  coveys 
in  the  September  stubble-fields  by 
day,  and  lalk  to  Cousin  Gwen  in  the 
twilight  on  the  terrace,  afterwaids. 

'Gome  up  to  the  Schloss  and 
smoke  a  pipe,  Monti,'  said  Van,  after 
breakfast  one  morning,  coming  into 
my  room  where  I  was  dreiasing 
hurriedly  for  a  riding  party.  'Ifs 
about  the  last  time  we  shall  see  it, 
and  if  s  infernally  hot  down  in  the 
vall^,  here.'  '  Can't,'  I  said,  taking 
up  my  hat ;  '  I'm  engaged  to  ride  to 
the  Weisserbrunnen  with  the  Kraft- 
enberg  and  her  party;  I'm  late  as 
it  is.  That  fellow  in  the  courtyard 
with  my  nag  has  been  waiting  ten 
minutes  abready.  Well  look  you 
up  there  as  we  come  back.'  '  Don't 
I'm  too  sulky  to-day  to  stand  the 
Kraftenberg's  chaff.  Take  caze  she 
don't  let  you  in  for  one  of  those 
cousins  of  hers.  Those  Vienna  girls 
are  uncommonly  dangerous!  Addio! 
I'm  off!'  I  saw  him  stride  away  in 
the  sunlight  across  the  terrace,  and 
strike  into  the  shaded  path  that  led 
to  the  old  Schloss  on  the  hill  yonder: 
It  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  ours. 
In  the  cool  grey  twilight  of  its 
cloisters,  or  seated  on  the  somewhat 
dangerous  elevation  of  its  ruined 
batUements,  we  had  smoked  and 
sketohed  and  chatted  many  a  sum- 
mer's day  away  toother— had  made 
up  parties  to  pic-nic  there,  and 
dance  afterwards  in  the  old  Bitter- 
saal,  the  onlv  room  in  habiteble 
condition,  and  heard  ite  walls  ring 
with  pro&ne  laughter,  and  the  pop- 
ping of  champagne  corks,  van's 
practised  stride  soon  brought  him  up 
uie  slope.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
level  where  the  Schloss  stands,  the 
jingle  of  bells,  and  the  crack  of  a 
postilion's  whip  made  him  look 
round.  'No  peace  for  the  wicked 
it  seems,'  he  muttered  to  himself; 
'  liom'zers  for  the  Schloss,  of  course. 
They'll  be  an  hour,  at  least ;  I  may 
as  well  stay  here  till  they're  gone.' 
He  stretohed  himself  on  the  short 
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dry   taif,    tinder    the    shadowiiig 
bianchee  of  a  huge  tree,  and  waited 
patiently.    The  noise  of  the  horses' 
bells  grew  louder  as  they  got  into  a 
trot  again  on  the  level:  he  turned 
his  head  carelessly  to  see  who  might 
be  the  occupants  of  a  fearful  and 
wonderful-looking  caleche  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  short-legged,  long-tailed 
ponies,  whereof  one  was  mounted 
by  a  native  postilion,  swallowed  up 
in    enormous    jack-boots.    As   he 
caught  sight  of  the  face  of  some 
one  in  the  caleche,  he  started.    '  She 
here!    Pooh,  it  can't  be;  and  yet 
I  could  have  sworn  I  recognized 
her.    Bah  I  am  I  always  to  fancy  I 
see  her— am  I  never  to  forget  her?* 
You  see,  strive  to  banish  the  thought 
of  her  as  he  might,  he  had  never 
succeeded  yet.    They  would  not  be 
laid,  those  memories  of  the  past; 
they  haunted  him  unceasingly.    He 
wafl  thinking  of  her  now — ^bitterly, 
wrongfully;  and  yet,  could  she  have 
read  his  soul  she  would  have  par- 
doned even  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  love  wherewith  he  loved  her 
still.    An  hour  and  more   passed 
away,   and  ha   had    not    stirred. 
Clouds  had  gathered  on  the  hills, 
and  were  moving  down  upon  the 
valley ;  a  big  drop  of  rain  splashed 
suddenly  in  his  £Eioe.   '  It's  lucky  Tm 
so  near  the  Schloes,'  he  thought ;  *  the 
^1  is  tolerably  water-tight,  and  this 
won't  last  long.'    It  began  sharp 
enough,  though ;  ere  he  had  reached 
the  grass-grown  courtyard   it  was 
falling  in  torrents.    He  shook  the 
wet  from  his  shooting-jacket  and 
hat,  and,  vaulting  over  the  frame- 
work of  what  had  once  been  a  win- 
dow, found  himself  in  the  Bitter- 
saaL    Not  however,  as  he  expected, 
idone.    Some  one,  like  a  vision  in 
her  white  summer  robes,  a  tall  girl 
with    bronze-golden   hair,    turned 
round  with  a  startled  look  and  a  half- 
suppressed  cry  at  his  sudden  ap- 
pearanoe,  and  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  Violet  Lasoelles.    He  had  seen 
her  then;  she  must  have  been  one 
of  the  occupants  of  the  cal^he  he 
had  noticed  mounting  the  hill  be- 
fore him.    For  a  mtiment  both  were 
silent,    each    confounded    at;    the 
other's  presence  there.    Then  the 
discipline   of    the  world   asserted 
itself.    That  brief  moment  had  re- 


stored her  her  self-possession,  had 
sufficed  to  give  his  face  the  coldly 
courteous  look  it  wore  when  they 
part4^  last  She  had  been  sitting 
in  the  shadow  of  the  archway  (not 
a  himdred  yards  from  him,  then,  all 
the  time),  finishing  a  sketch  for 
Lady  Marabout,  who  was  waiting 
for  her  at  the  forestrkeeper's.  She 
had  been  driven  in  for  shelter  by 
the  sudden  rain;  Lady  Marabout 
would  be  uneasy  at  her  absence. 
'Is  it  raining  still,  Major  Yande- 
leur?' 

'  Harder  than  ever,  unfortunately. 
You  cannot  possibly  venture  at  pre- 
sent :  but  Lady  Marabout  of  course 
concludes  you  have  found  shelter 
here.* 

'  On  your  domain,'  she  said,  half- 
smiling.  'How  you  must  wish  it 
had  been  anywhere  else!  We  are 
enemies,  I  laaow,  and  my  trespass 
on  your  courtesy  shall  be  short' 

'  Enemies  V  he  said,  slowly.  '  Bo 
you  think  so?  Bo  you  then  think 
me  BO  utterly  selfish  ?' 

'Selfish  I  do  not  believe  you: 
unjust  (pardon  the  &ee  speech  you 
have  yourself  prompted),  perhaps: 
but  my  personal  enemy,  surely!' 

She  spoke  lightly ;  but  her  words 
made  the  strong  man  turn  pale. 

'  You  do  me  wrong.' 

'  I  ?'  she  answered,  and  the  proud 
slender  form  grew  erect  and  con- 
fronted him.  '  I  do  you  no  wrong. 
Bo  you  not  hate  me  ?  (since  it  were 
best,  perhaps,  to  speak  once  for  all) 
— have  you  not  proved  it  by  word 
and  deed?— by  words  brought  but 
lately  to  my  knowledge — unjust, 
cruel  words!  by  deed,  when  yon 
thought  me,  I  know  net  why,  too 
much  your  foe  to  take  my  thanks 
that  diqr  at  Bichmond  ?  You  know 
it  is  so.  I  do  not  seek  to  know  hovr 
I  have  earned  this:  you  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  divine  tiie  reason.' 

Was  this  real?  or  was  she  acting 
still,  trying  to  deceive  herself  and 
him? 

'  Can  you  not  guess?  Have  you 
forgotten  the  days  when  we  first 
met?* 

'  You  have  no  right  to  speak  of 
them!'  she  cried,  pAsdonately. 

'And  as  little  wish:  the  time  fioor 
recalling  them  is  past  The  fatnie 
you  have  choflen  should  have  de- 
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stioyed  and  blotted  them  oat  from 
yoTUf  memory — ^if  they  ever  held  a 
place  in  if 

' The  fatore  I  have  chosen?* 

'  Is  it  not  time  to  avow  it  plainly  ? 
It  was  a  wise  choice,  they  will  tell 
yoTi,  envying  yonr  place  and  power, 
— ^a  bargain  in  your  fi^yonr  alto- 
gether. You  give  yonrself,  it  is 
true,  but  you  take  what  (though, 
doubtless,  with  Sir  Gervase  it  weighs 
lightly  in  the  balance)  most  of  your 
sex  consider  a  fair  eauivalGnt' 

She  started  as  though  he  had 
struck  her.  The  violet  eyes  flashed, 
and  the  delicate  foxm  dilated  as  she 
answered  him: 

'And  youl— -you  to  say  this  to 
mel  Are  you  so  bitter  a  foe  that 
you  must  needs  believe— and  help 
stamp  current  by  believing— the 
miserable  falsehoods  your  better 
reason  should  have  laughed  at?  Am 
I,  then—is  any  woman  so  base  in 
your  ^es  that  you  think  her  ca- 
p^le  of  such  voluntary  degradar 
tion  in  her  own  sight  as  this?  What 
have  I  ever  done  that  you  should 
judge  me  thus?' 

He  listened,  pale  and  silent,  his 
whole  bdng  hanging  on  her  lips. 
Had  he  indeed  judged  her  wrongly^ 
as  she  said  ?    8ne  went  on : 

'I  have  heard,  though  only  of 
late,  what  they  have  said  of  me  and 
my  dead  father's  dearest  friend— he 
who,  when  most  I  needed  one,  has 
been  almost  as  that  &ther  to  me! 
Idle  scandal,  malicious  fiedsehood 
like  this,  whispered  by  those  who, 
knowing  notmng,  judged  me  by 
themselves,  needed,  I  thought,  no 
refutation  on  my  part,  even  could 
I,  for  his  sake,  whom  I  love  and 
honour  as  his  diild  might  do,  have 
stooped  to  give  one.  I  deemed,  it 
seems  wrongly,  that  I  had  no  need 
to  fear  misconstruction  from  any 
one  who  did  not  wilftdly  misin- 
terpret my  conduct:  that  at  least 
you  would  not  credit  lightly  tales 
like  these,  and,  blinded  by  (I  will 
not  wrong  you  by  calling  it  self- 
interest)— by  I  know  not  what  feel- 
ing agamst  me,  have  proclaimed  my 
&tnePs  daughter  capable  of  sacri- 
ficing all  delicaoy  and  self-respect, 
and  of  repaying  the  generous  care 
and  affection  of  her  chosen  protector 
by  the  base,  cold-hearted  treac^iexy 


of  an  unscrupulous  intriguante! 
You  best  know  why  you  have  done 
this.  I  have  nven  you  no  cause.  I 
owe  you  my  me,  Mis^r  Yandeleur : 
you  have  gone  far  to-day  to  make 
me  regret  fiie  debtl' 

She  turned  away  from  him,  as  she 
spoke,  to  leave  hun.  He  stood  fol- 
lowing her  with  his  eyes.  He  never 
doubted  her— perhaps  in  his  heart 
of  hearte  he  never  had.  All  that  ho 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  that  his 
jealous  and  exacting  love  had  made 
to  tell  (he  cnised  himself  to  ttiink 
how  heavily)  against  her,  were  as 
nothing  agamist  those  few  words  of 
hers— against  that  tone  and  manner 
and  regard.  Never  &lsehood  looked 
as  she  looked  then.  And  was  he  to 
lose  her  now? — lose  her,  when  he 
Imew  that  she  was,  as  he  had  once 
held  her  to  be,  noblest  and  best  of 
all?  How  could  he  hope  for  for- 
giveness?—how  expect  that  much 
would  be  forgiven  nim  in  that  he 
he  had  loved  much;  had  wronged 
her  only  because  he  had  loved  her 
deeply?  CJould  he  ask  it  even? 
Gomd  he  humble  his  pride  to  her, 
who  might  prove  pitiless  now  as  he 
had  been? 

Involuntarily,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
her  name  rose  to  his  lips : 

'Violet!' 

She  turned  her  head  and  stood 
still  pale, but  cahn,to  listen  to  him! 
(Forgive  her,  mesdames!  you  would 
have  listened  to  nothing,  I  know. 
Perhaps  she  had  rather  more  at 
stake  than  you  might  have  thought 
mrudent  to  venture  on  the  game!) 
He  moved  a  step  towards  her.  No 
living  man  had  ever  heard  from 
Durham  Yandeleur's  lips  the  words 
they  spobd  then : 

'Violet!  forgive  me!' 

She  had  conquered  then,  and  their 
fate  was  in  her  hands.  What  would 
you  have  done,  mademoiselle  ?  She 
trusted  him.  She  put  her  hand— the 
hand  he  had,  blina  fool  that  he  was ! 
rejected  twice— out  to  him  again. 
Ah!  closely,  firmly  now, never  to 
be  let  go  again,  his  own  dosed  m>on 
it'  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Las- 
oelles  seemed  quite  satiisfied  with 
this  proof  of  her  victory  and  his  re- 
pentance. Long  before  he  had 
finished  the  passionate  pleading, 
she,  silent  all  the  while,  never  lost 
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a  word  of,  the  cause  had  been  given 
in  his  &yonr ;  the  sin  forgiven ;  the 
wrong  soffidently  atoned  for  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  loved  her 
always.  Foolish,  was  she  not?  I 
don't  think  she  has  had  any  reason 
to  repent  her  folly,  though.  She 
and  Van  haven't  yet  fulfilled  the 
expectations  and  hopes  of  certain 
prophets  of  evil,  though  they  were 
married  two  years  ago.  Lady  Mara- 
bout easily  forgave  Van  (he  had 
always  been  a  &vourite  of  hers) 
when,  the  rain  ceasing,  she  came  in . 


person  to  explore  the  Schloes  in 
search  of  her  missing  charge, — for 
his  fergetfalnees  of  herself  and  her 
ohaperone's  anxiety.  And  that 
ni^ht,  when  she  slumbered  i)eaoe- 
fdlly  on  the  sofo  after  her  cofl^, 
the  lovers  stood  togetiier  in  the 
starlight  on  the  balcony, '  Together 
now,  darling,  and  for  ever!'  whis- 
pered his  voice  passionately  in  her 
ear,  as  he  put  ms  arm  about  her. 
'Let  me  forget,  as  you  have  for- 
given the  sins  of  love  against  bve, 
that  once  held  us  asunder!' 


OF  THE  SEVENTH  VOLUMB. 
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